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I  SHALL  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  without  the  fo^ 
mality  of  dates,  as  thejr  have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  or 
place. 

"The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his  acquaintance  the 
better.*  This,  however,  was  meant  with  a  just  restriction;  for,  he 
on  another  occasion  said  to  me,  "Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much  of 
everything,  that  he  is  nothing  of  any  things" 

"Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong;  for  it  does  not 
make  them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness  is  a 
very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

''  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a  man's  own  use ; 
he  may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  written, 
after  he  has  had  experience  of  Hfe.  At  first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
written,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty.  But  when  once  a 
man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

"There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  journal  which  we  see  Swift 
kept  in  London,  for  it  contains  slight  topicks,  and  it  might  soon  be 
imtten." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account  book  of  a  private  person 
whom  I  mentioned.  Johnson.  "  Keeping  accounts.  Sir,  is  of  no 
use  when  a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has  nobody  to 
whom  he  is  to  account  You  won't  eat  less  beef  to-day,  because 
you  have  written  down  what  it  cost  yesterday."  I  mentioned  a  lady 
who   thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband  could  not  get  her 

Cor,  et  Ad,— Hot  191  Ar  *'priT«tepenoii'*  rva/  ^'lidy."  Line  ^t  For  **«** 
tmd  **  another." 
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to  keep  an  aocoont  of  the  expence  of  the  family,  as  she  thought 
it  enoi4;h  that  she  never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Johnson. 
'Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account,  because  her  husband 
wishes  it;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that  keeping 
an  account  has  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his 
money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  sometimes 
be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no  wjdtten  sUtte  of  his  expence ;  and 
besides,  a  calculation  of  oeconomy  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income, 
cannot  be  made  without  a  view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures, 
that  one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  particulars  less  necessary 
than  others.    This  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives,  which 
abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  topicks,  were  unhappily  found 
to  be  very  fiabulous;  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield  having  said  to 
me,  ''Suppose  we  believe  one  half  of  what  he  tells."  Johnson. 
"Aye;  but  we  don't  know  whidi  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying 
we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort  in  his 
conversation."  Boswsll.  "  May  we  not  take  it  as  amusing  fiction  ?  " 
Johnson.  ''Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  diat  you  will  insensibly  believe  as 
much  of  it  as  you  incline." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeniality  in 
politicks,  he  never  was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent  noble  judge, 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  writer,  with  great  respect^ 

Cor.  a  Ad.—Une  20 :  After  *<  incline  "  raui  « to  believe." 

^  I  WIS  at  fint  inclined  to  bdieve  that  hare  been  acquainted  with  him.'    It  fits 

Mr.  Croker  was  mistaken  when  be  said  in,  too,  with  one  phase  of  Lord  Kans- 

Lofd  Mansfield  was  alluded   to  bore,  fidd*s  mind  that  Johnson,  notwitbstand- 

as  Loid  Mansfield  was  alive  when  Bir.  in^  bis  eminence,   should  have  *  enter- 

Boswell  wrote,  and  the  word  « late  "  did  tamed  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  intel- 

not  apply.    Bnt  I  have  received  from  Bfo.  lectnal  character.'     Malone  relates  the 

Elwni  the  following  note  on  the  point,  first  interview  that  Reynolds  had  with 

thsm  which  no  moreadmiiableillnstratioii  Mansfield,  and  says  'he  was  grievously 

of  legitimate  Boswellian  criticism  could  dbappointed  in  filnding  this  ^eat  lawyer 

be  found: — **Mj  own  opinion  is,  that  toiiuieat  the  same  time,'  (Prior's  'Life 

Croker  is  right  in  suppoong  the  *  late  of  Malone,'  p.  382),  and  Malone  himself 

eminent  noble  judge '  to  be  Lord  Mans-  says  of  him,  '  His  own  conversation  was 

fidd,  and  that  the  '  liUe '  applies  not  to  never  very  brilliant,  and  he  was  alwa3rs 

his  death,   but  to  his  office  of  '  judge,'  ver^  fond  of  bad  jokes  and  dull  stories  ' 

he  havixig  retired  from   the   bench   in  (Pnor,    p.    54S).      Cradock   also   says 

1788.     If  the  person  had  been  dead,  Bos-  (^Literary  Memoirs,'  voL  iv.  p.  15$), 

well  would  probably  not  have  scropled  to  *  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  his  friends, 

print  the  name ;  and  I  know  no  other  indeed  by  Lord  Sandwich,  as  a  strange 

contemporary  judge  who  was  'eminent,  circumstance,  that  in  company,   though 

noble,'  and  of   me  same  politics  with  he  admitted  his  occasional  ion^mots,  yet 

Johnson.     Northington  was    hardly  of  he  scarce  ever  knew  him  to  get  clear 


Johnson's  school  of  politics,  nor  had  he  through  anv  long  tale  of  numour. 
ever  that  (pieral  f^mint^t;^  and  social  "  True,  my  lord,"  said  a  gentleman  pre- 
position which  would  have  made  it  '  le-  sent^  "  that  has  often  struck  me  too,  but  he 
markaUe '  that  Johnson  should  '  never  is  generally  hunting  about  for  fine  select 
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Johnson,  I  know  not  upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  entertaine<( 
no  exalted  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  intellectual  character.  Talking 
of  him  to  me  one  day,  he  said,  '^  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how 
little  real  superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in 
publick  life."  He  expressed  himself  to  the  same  purpose  concern- 
ing another  law  Lord,^  who»  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate 
with  the  wits  of  London;  but  with  so  little  success,  that  Foote 
said,  "What  can  he  mean  by  coming  among  us?  He  is  not  only 
dull  himself,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in  others."  Trying  him  l^ 
the  test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very 
defective.  He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ''This  man  now 
has  been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of  it ;  ** 
meaning  as  a  companion.*  He  said  to  me,  "I  never  heard  any 
thing  from  him  in  company  that  was  at  all  striking ;  and  depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation, 
that  you  discover  what  his  real  abilities  are ;  to  make  a  speech  in  a 
public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow,  Sir;  Thur- 
low  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  feurly  puts  his  mind  to  yours."  * 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed  lively  sayings,  I  said, 
"  It  is  a  pity.  Sir,  you  don't  always  remember  your  own  good  things, 
that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  will"  Johnson.  ''Nay,  Sir, 
it  is  better  that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them  and 
have  a  laugh  brought  to  my  recollection." 

When  I  recalled  his  having  said  as  we  sailed  upon  Lochlomond, 
"That  if  he  wore  anything  fine,  it  should  be  very  fine;"  I  observed 
that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale.    Johnson.  "  Depend 

*  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do,  what  precision  and  elegance  of  oratory  his  Lordship 
can  display,  I  cannot  bat  suspect  that  his  an&iroarable  appearance  in  a  social  circle, 
which  drew  sach  animadTersions  upon  him,  most  be  owing  to  a  cold  affectation  of 
consequence,  from  being  reserved  and  st]£  If  it  be  so,  and  he  might  be  an  agree- 
able man  if  he  would,  we  cannot  be  sonr  that  he  misses  his  aim. 

Cor.  ft  Ad.— Line  23  :  After  '* hing^  '^  rwaJ  '*  on  their  being." 

phrases  tiU  he  is  sore  to  lose  the  material  wisdom,    stops  the  tide  of  fashionable 

joke." '  *  Depend  upon  it,  sb,'  says  John-  reform.     It  was  Johnson  who  confirmed 

son,  '  it  is  when  you  come  dose  to  a  me  in  my  opinion  of  that  mighty  sage  of 

man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover  the  law  and  the  constitution.     Before  his 

what  his  real  abilities  are  ; '  and  the  pre-  promotion  to  the  high  office  for  which  he 

tentiousness    and    feebleness    of  Lord  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose^ 

Mansfield's  conversation  must  have  been  the  doctor  said  of  him,  '  I  honour  Thur- 

weU-known  to  bim  hf  the  reports  of  low,  sir.    Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow.     He 

Reynolds,  Malone,  and  fifty  people  be-  fiurly  puts  his  mind  to  yours.'    Long, 

sides."  long  may  he  put  his  mind  against  those 

*  The  hero  of  this  well-known  story  Is  who  would  take  even  one  stone  out  of 
Wedderbume,  Lord  Loughborough.  that  veneraUe  fiibric  which  is  the  wonder 

'  "  Now  that  Dr.  Tohiwm  is  gone  to  a  of  the  world."  Boswell  had  already  pub- 
better  world,  I  bow  the  intellectual  knee  lished  this  anecdote  in  his  "Letter  to  the 
to  Lord  Thurlow,  who,  widi  inflexible      People  of  Sookbnd,  1785." 

I — a 
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QpQD  it,  Sir,  every  man  will  have  «  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get;  at 
a  kige  diamond  for  Ua  ring."  Boswbll.  ''Pardon  me^  Sir;  a 
man  of  a  nanow  onnd  will  not  think  of  it,  a  slight  trinket  will 
satisfy  Urn. 

^  N^  suffmrt  fUioi  majom  pandora  gmmm!^ 

I  toU  him  I  shouhl  send  him  some  ''Essajs^^  which  I  had 
written,  which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out 
die  good  ones.  Johnson.  ''Nay,  Sii;  send  me  only  the  good  ones; 
don't  make  me  pick  them." 

On  Thnrsday,  April  ic^  I  introduced  to  him,  at  his  house  in  Bol^ 
court,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Stuart,*  son   of  the 

C^r.  M  Ad* — ^Aftcr  line  9,  r§ad  **  I  heaid  him  onoe  mj,  '  Though  the  proverb 
^Nullum  tmwun  aieit,  si  sii  trudmiia,  "  does  not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be 
certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  MUium  numen  adett^  Hsit  impnidmtia* 

*'  Once  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath,  and  asked  his  command^  he  said» 
'Tdl  Dr.  Harrington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish  another  volume  of  the  "  Nu^a 
onHptm;'**  it  is  a  very  pretty  book.'  Bdr.  Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Harrii^;toii  to  dedicate  it  to  Johnson,  and  take  idr  his  motto,  what 
Catallns  says  to  Commis  Nepos  t 

* ^namque  tu  solebas 

Meas  ease  aliquid  pntare  nugas.' 

^  As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  the  following  drcum- 
stance  mav  be  mentioned :  One  evening  when  we  were  m  the  street  together, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  g;oing  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beanderk's,  he  said,  '  111  go  with  you.' 
After  having  walked  part  m  the  way,  seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  '  I  cannot  go, — bat  Ida  n^t  Icvt  Bmmclerk  tJu  Itss.* 

**  On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Bilr.  Beauclerk  had  inscribed. 


-Ingenium  ingens 


Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.* 

After  Mr.  Beanderk's  death,  when  it  became  Mr.  Langton's  property,  he  made  the 
Inscription  be  defiu:ed.  Johnson  said  complacently,  *  It  was  Idnd  in  yon  to  take  it 
off; '  and  then  after  a  short  pause  added,  'and  not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on.* ' 

*'  He  said,  '  How  few  of  his  friends'  houses  would  a  man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he 
it  side  ! '    He  mentioned  one  or  two.     I  recollect  only  Thrale's. 

*'  He  observed,  '  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people  to  suppose  an  old 
man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  com- 
pany, does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inatten- 
tion is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  then:  shoulders,  and  say,  *'  His 
memory  is  going."' 

*'  Vfhen  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings  which  every  body  repeats, 
but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as,  Ques  DstTS  tm&  perdere,  prius  dementat ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  out  from  whence  Semd 
trntrnwimus  mmut  was  taken.  He  could  not  do  it;  but  many  yeait  afterwards 
met  wiUi  it  by  chance  in  Johanna  Baptista  Maniuanus,^ 


*  "  It  has  since  appeared.' 


^  Entitled  **  The  HTpocfaondriac,"  and  charmins  tondMa  of  character  reooided 

published  hi  the  Lgndan  Magaaim.  by  Mr.  Boswell. 

*  Later,  Primate  of  Ireland.  ^  Mr.  Mahme  has  the  following  note : 

*  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  — "  The  wo«ls  occur,  (as  Mr.  Bindley 
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Earl  of  Bute;  a  gentleman  truly  woitbf  of  being  knpi 

•on,  beu^,  with  ail  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  lear 

and  elegant  numners,  an  exemplary  parish  priest  in  eveiy  re 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sidesi  the  tour  wh 

"  I  am  TeiT  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  doanent  ai;pinie 
maintained  uat  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  toe  happiest  < 
In  the  kiogdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sovereign.  I  recollect  oc 
ment  of  hope,— -the  high  superiority  of  rank,  without  the  anxious  ca 
ment, — and  a  peat  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural  influence  wi 
from  the  sangnme  expectations  of  those  irfio  look  forward  to  the  di 


"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  commnnicated  to  me  die  following  oarticulan 

'*  Johnson  thot^ht  the  poems  published  as  translations  nom  Ossb 
ment,  that  he  said, '  Sir,  a  man  mi^^  write  sndi  stuff  for  ever,  if  he 
his  mind  to  it' 

"He  said,  'A  man  diould  pass  a  part  of  his  time  widi  the  hug. 
means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  might  be  presente< 
and  corrected.'  I  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  bold  laugher  ^dio  w 
tured  to  tdl  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his  particularities.* 

"  Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of  many  people 
authority  S  Dukes  and  Lords,  as  having  beoi  in  their  company,  he  s 
the  other  extreme^  and  did  not  mention  ms  authority  when  ne  should 
had  it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or  a  Lord. 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  widied  for  u 
members  to  the  Litbkary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety ;  for 
can  now  be  nothing  new  among  us :  we  have  travelled  over  one  an 
Johnson  seemed  a  httle  aqgry,  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled  a 
promise  yon.'  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Uoldsmith  right ;  observi 
people  have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what  eadi  of  the 
every  subject  A  new  understanding,  therdbre,  is  desirable  ;  because 
only  furnish  Uie  same  sense  upon  a  Question  which  would  have  beei 
those  with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live^  yet  thi»  sense  will  hi 

a  "  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleaang  instance  of  his  endu 
gentleness  to  hear  one  of  his  most  striking  particmarities  pointed  out  :- 
a  niece  of  his  friend  Christopher  Smart,  when  a  very  young  girl,  struc 
ordinary  motions,  said  to  him,  '  Pray,  Dr.  Johnson,  why  ao  you  mak 
gestures?' — 'From  bad  habit,  (he  replied.)  Do  you,  m  dear,  take 
against  bad  habits.'    This  I  was  told  by  the  young  lady's  brother  at  Mi 

observes  to  me,)  in  the  Plrst  Edogue  of     their  compositions,  whidi 
Mantuanus,  Dx  HcmxsTO  Amori,  &c.         sanction  of  the  first  a^ 

Id  commune  malum;  semd  inaanivimus  *T^J*  ^  ^  *^?^* 

omnes.  ^^^   active   or   neuter.- 

search  for  the  purpose  of  i 

"With  the  foUowing  duddation  of  the  gome  gentlemen  of  Camb 

other  saying— Qi(ArZ>/Mf  (it  should  rather  among  the  fragments  of 

he— Quern  Jufiter)  vult  perdere,  fnus  what  edition  I  do  not  re 

dimenUU, — Mr.  Boswdl  was   furnished  it  is  given  as  a  translatic 

by  Mr.  Richard  How,  of  Aspley,  in  Bed-  iambick : 
foidshire,  as  communicated  to  that  flen-  «^j^«x  w. 

tleman  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  PitU,Tate  ^  ^^  ^^^  «ro\«^(u. »/ 

Rector  A  Great  BrickhiU,  in  Bucking-  The  above  scrap  was  foun 

hamshire :  writing  of  a  suidde  of  fasb 

"  *  Perhaps  no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever  some  years  ago,  Mi^  on  t 

bat  been  more  quoted   than  this.     It  room  where  he  had  dest 

occasionally  Calls  even  from  those  who  The   suidde   was   a   mai 

are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry  in  their  acquirements  :   he  left  ni 

Latinity,  and  will  not  admit  a  word  into  behind  him.' " 
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and  I  had  made  to  die  Hebrides  was  mentioned. — ^Johnson.  '^  I  got 
an  acquisition  of  mofe  ideas  by  it  than  by  any  thing  that  I  remember. 
I  saw  quite  a  different  system  of  life."  Boswell.  "You  would  not 
like  to  make  the  same  journey  again.**     Johnson.    ''Why  no»  Sir; 

ooloonng ;  and  ookmring  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else  as  well  as  in 
painting/ 

'^Johnson  osed  to  say  tiiat  he  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could, 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression ;  by  which  means,  what  had  been  orieinally 
effort  became  fiamiUar  and  easy.  The  consequence  of  this,  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was, 
that  his  common  oonversatioo  In  all  companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal 
attention,  as  something  above  the  usual  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

"Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company,  when  another  mode  was 
necesMry,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  bv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  th^  were  present  at  an  examination  of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Wdcfay  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch,  who  imaged  that  he  was  exalting 
himself  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  m  a  manner  that  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed  himself  to  the  boy, 
and  changed  the  pompous  phraseology  into  ooUo<^uial  language.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  mndi  amusea  by  this  procedure,  which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  two  men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Tohnwn, 
as  dicy  walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  continually  the  case  ; 
and  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  translate  the  Justice's  swelling  diction,  (smiling,) 
so  as  that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  information 
was  to  be  obtained. 

"  Sir  Joshua  onoe  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked  above  the  capacity  of  some 
people  with  whom  they  had  been  in  company  together.  'No  matter,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson) ;  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to,  as  if  they  were  wiser 
than  they  are.  So  true  is  this.  Sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that 
he  preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience. '  * 

"Johnson's  desUerity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by 
his  adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this  respnect,  our  common  friend, 
Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  vrith  an  eminent  instance. 
However  unfavourable  to  Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise  to  George 
Buchanan,  as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining  that  oo  this 
ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him,  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  Dr.  Tdm- 
son,  what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  Englishman  ? ' — *  why. 
Sir,  (slid  Johnson,  after  a  little  pause,)  1  should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he 
beok  an  Emdiskmian^  what  I  will  now  say  of  him  as  a  Seatehman^ — that  he  was  the 
oohr  man  of  genius  Ids  country  ever  produced.' 

''And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once 
reminded  him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow, 
he  had  cut  him  short  by  saying,  'Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford?'  and  I  took 
tiie  liberty  to  add,  '  My  dear  Sir,  surely  that  was  />bf/im^.'— '  Why,  then,  Sir,  (he 
replied,)  you  have  never  seen  Brentford.' 

**  Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was  talk^  yet  he  made  a  distinction  ;  for 
when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a  friend's  house,  with  '  a  very 
pretty  company ;'  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered,  '  No, 
Sir ;  we  hiud  talk  enough,  but  no  eomftrsatimt, ;  there  was  nothing  discussed* 

"  Talldng  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  their  spirit  of  nationality.  '  You  know,  Sir,  (said  he,)  that  no  Scotchman 
publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred 
people  ready  to  applaud  him.' 

*  "  The  justice  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following  story«  for  which  I  am 
Indebted  to  Lord  Eliot :  A  country  Parson,  who  was  remarkable  for  quoting  scraps 
of  Latin  in  his  sermons,  having  died,  one  of  his  parishioners  was  asked  how  he  liked 
Ids  successor ;  *  He  is  a  very  good  preacher,  (was  his  answer,)  but  no  latiner^  " 
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not  the  same :  it  is  a  tale  told  Gravina^  an  Italian  critick,  observes, 
that  eveiy  man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read;  but  no 
man  desires  to  read  an  accomit  of  what  he  has  seen.  So  much 
does    description    Ml    short   of   reality.      Description    only    excites 

"  He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Bnrney's  elegant  and  entertaining  travels, 
and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye,  when  writing  his  'Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.' 

''Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  afifected  by  pathetick  poetry, 
that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattie*s  '  Hermit,'  In  my  presence,  it  brought  tean 
into  his  eves.  ^ 

**  He  <usapproyed  nradi  of  mingling  real  frets  with  fiction.  On  this  acooont  he 
censored  a  book  entitled  '  Love  and  Madness.'  * 

"Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  bom  in  Moorfidds,  and  had  received  part  of  his 
early  instmction  in  Grab-street  'Sir,  (said  Johnson,  smiling)  you  nave  been 
rtguiarfy  educated.'  Having  asked  who  was  his  instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  havmg 
answered,  *  Mt  unde.  Sir,  who  was  a  taylor ; '  Johnson,  reooUectii^  himself,  said, 
'  Sir,  I  knew  him ;  we  called  him  the  mitaphysical  taylor.  He  was  of  a  dub  in  Old- 
street,  with  me  and  George  Psahnanazar,  and  some  otheis :  but  pny»  Sir,  was  he  a 
good  taylor?'  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathematical, 
and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did  not  excd 
in  the  cut  of  a  coat ; — '  I  am  sort  for  it,  (said  Johnson,)  for  I  would  have  every  man 
to  be  master  of  his  own  busmess. 

"  In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother  anthours,  he  often 
add,  '  Let  ^ou  and  I,  Sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beef-steak  in  Grab-street.' 

"  Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  Architect,*  whose  works  shew  a  sublimity  of 
genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and 
generous  qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  *  Chinese  Architecture,'  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  perasaL  Johnson  was  much  plealsed  with  it,  and  said,  '  It  wants  no  addi- 
tion nor  correction,  bat  a  few  lines  of  introduction ; '  whidi  lie  furnished,  and  Sir 
William  adopted.^ 

"  He  sdd  to  Sir  William  Scott,  'The  age  is  running  mad  after  innovation ;  and  all 
the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way;  men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a 
new  way;  Tyburn  itKlf  is  not  safe  from  the  ftuy  of  innovatkm.'    It  having  been 

•  **  The  Honourable  Horace  Wdpole,  now  *  Eari  of  Orford,  thus  bean  testimony 
to  this  gentleman's  merit  as  a  writer :  Bir.  Chamben's  '  Treatise  on  Civil  Architec- 
tare,'  if  the  most  sensible  book,  and  the  most  ezemi)t  from  prejudices,  that  ever  was 
written  on  that  sdence. — Preface  to  '  ArucdoUs  of  Pmnth^  m  EngkmdJ  " 

b  «  The  introductory  lines  are  these :  '  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  praising  too  little  or 
too  modi.    The  boundless  panegyricks  which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  Chines 
learning,  policy,  and  arts,  shew  with  what  power  novdty  attracts  regard,  and  he 
naturally  esteem  swells  into  admiration. 

*"  I  am  fer  from  desiring  to  be  nombered  among  the  ezaggerators  of  Chinese  e&. 
oeUence.  I  consider  them  as  great,  or  wise^  onty  in  comparison  with  the  nations 
that  surround  them ;  and  have  no  intention  to  place  them  in  competition  dther  with 
the  antients  or  with  the  modems  of  this  part  of  the  world ;  yet  they  must  be  dlowed 
to  claim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very  singular  race  of  men  :  as  the  inhabitants  of 
a  region  divided  bjr  its  situation  from  all  dvilized  countries,  who  have  formed  their 
own  manners,  and  invented  their  own  arts,  without  the  assistance  of  example.' " 

^  '*  The  particular  passage,"  si^  the  *  This  is  a  spedmen  of  the  unmeaning 
younger  Boswdl,  "which  exdted  this      "settling"  process  to  which  BosweU? 


strong  emotion   was,  as  I  have  heard  text  has  been  submitted.  In  Mr.  BCdone's 

from  my  father,  the  third  stansa,  *  "Tis  copy,  in  Uie  British  Museum,  f  find  the 

night,'  ^ &c  word  "now "  dtered  to  "  late''  though 

'  By  Sir  Herbert  Croft;  a  series  of  una-  Lord  Orford  was  alive  whe»  Boiwdl 


inary  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by      wrote,  and  even  survived  him. 
'ackman  to  Miss  Ray. 


fS 
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emoAf:  leemg  Mtisfies  it  Other  people  may  go  Bad  see  the 
Hebrides."  Boswblu  "I  should  wish  to  go  and  see  some  country 
tolaUj  different  from  what  I  have  been  used  to;  such  as  Turkey, 
where  religioo  and  every  thing  else  are  different"    Johnson.  '<Yes» 

aigned  that  this  was  an  impfovaneiiL — '  No»  Sir,  (said  be,  eagerly,)  it  is  tui  aa  im- 


pnweme&t ;  they  object,  that  the  old  method  diew  together  a  number  of  spectators. 
Sir,  esecntioiis  are  mtended  to  draw  spectators.  If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  th^ 
don't  answer  their  pnrpose.  The  old  method  was  most  satisfactoiy  to  all  parties ; 
the  jrabUck  was  gratincd  by  a  procession ;  the  criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Whv 
is  all  this  to  be  swept  away?'  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  heac(« 
and  am  penoaded  that  executions  now,  the  Mlenm  proc^sion  being  discontimiBd, 
have  not  nearly  the  e£Rect  which  thejr  formerly  had.  Magistrates  both  in  London^ 
«Dd  elsewhere,  have^  I  am  afraid,  in  this,  had  too  much  refund  to  their  own  ease. 

"  Of  Dr.  Hard,  Kshop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to  a  mend,—'  Hiird^  Sir,  is  one 
of  a  set  of  men  who  account  for  every  thmg  systematically;  for  instance,  it  has  been 
a  fiuhion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches ;  these  men  would  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes 
and  effects,  no  other  wear  could  at  that  time  have  been  chosen.'  He,  however,  said 
of  him  at  another  time  to  the  same  gentleman,  'Hurd,  Sir,  isa  man  whose  acquaintance 
is  a  valuable  acquisition.' 

"  That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is  well  known  published  at  one  period  of 
his  life  '  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,'  with  a  woefully  whige:ish  cast.  After^rords, 
his  Lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see  his  errour,  and  republished  the  work 
wUh  a  more  constitutional  spirit  Jcdmson,  however,  was  unwillix^  to  allow  him  foil 
credit  for  his  political  conversion.  I  remember  when  hb  Lordship  declined  the 
honour  of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterborv,  Johnson  said  '  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go 
to  Lambeth ;  for,  after  all,  I  iiear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart' 

«<  Johnwon's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  expression  was  very  remarkable. 
He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis ;  and  I  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  writings,  not 
half  a  dcMsen  of  them  will  be  found.  He  never  used  the  phrases  ike  former  and  tkg 
Uitlirt  having  observed,  that  they  often  occasioned  obscurity  ;  he  therefore  contrived 
to  ooostm^nis  sentences  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather 
repeat  the  same  woids,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
—■**W  surnames,  when  we  hear  them  canjessly  uttered  for  the  first  time.  To  pre- 
vent this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to  take  the 
trouble  of  spdling  them ;  a  practice  which  I  have  often  followed,  and  which  I  wish 


'Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  hit  Uood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  naib 
to  the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen-knife,  till  tbey  seemed 
^lite  red  and  raw. 

"The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human  nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in 
Johnson.  His  Uberality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons  in  distress  was  eztraordinaiy. 
Vet  there  luriced  about  mm  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving.  One  day  I  owned  to  him, 
that  'I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrowness,*  'Why,  Sir,  (snd  he,) 
so  am  L  Bnt  I  do  net  idl  it,*  He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shiUiiig  of  me ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droQ 
little  drcnmstanoe  once  occurred :  As  if  he  meant  to  reprimand  my  minute 
exactness  as  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me; — 'BosweU,  lend  me  sixpence — noi 
U  be  repaid,* 

**This  great  man's  attention  to  small  things  was  very  remarkable.  As  an  instance 
of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  when  you  get  silver  in  diange  for  a  gmnea,  look 
carefiUly  at  it ;  you  may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin.' 

"Though  a  stem  trme-bom  EmgHskman^  and  fidly  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations, 
he  had  discernment  enou^  to  see,  and  candour  enoogh  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve 
too  common  among  Englishmen  towards  strangers :  'Sir,  (said  he,)  two  men  of  any 
other  nation  who  are  shewn  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where  they  are  both 
visitors,  will  immediately  find  some  conversation.    But  two  Englishmen  will  probaUy 

Seeend  Edkwn^r^Miet  line  9  of  note :  This  title,  ^^AddHiems  to  Dr,  JMmsm's 
Lsfy  rueUicted  after  the  Second  Edition  was  printed,** 
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Sir;  there  «re  two  objects  of  'Oinosity— the  Christian  world  and  die 
Mahometan  woild.  All  die  rest  onay  be  considered  as  barbaroua.** 
BoswBLL.  "Pray,  Siri  Is  the  'Turkish  Spy'  a  genuine  book?'' 
Johnson.    "  Nc^  Sir.    Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says,  that  her  ftther 

go  each  to  A  different  wiBdow»  sad  jwmain  IB  obidaate  silence.  Sir,  we  m  yet  do  aot 
enough  nnrtfwaiTid  the  common  lights  of  humanity.' 

"Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a  good  deal  with  the  Eailof  Shdhvne, 
now  Maroais  of  liAasdown,  as  he  doubtlem  ooald  not  bat  have  a  dne  valae  for  that 
nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and  nncommon  acquisitions  of  impoftant  knoide^^e^ 
however  vmdh  be  might  disapprove  of  other  parts  of  his  Lordship's  character,  which 
were  widety  different  fiom  his  own. 

"  Manrice  Morgann,  Esf .  aathoor  of  the  very  ingenious  '  Essay  on  the  character 
of  Falstafl^'*  being  a  particular  friend  of  his  Lord&p,  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  Johnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wvcombe,  i^en  its  Loid  was  absent*  and 
by  him  I  have  been  feivoured  with  two  anecdotei. 

**  One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour.  Mr.  Moigann  and  he  had 
a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  whidi  Johnson  would  not  give  up,  though  he  had 
the  wrong  side ;  and  in  wort,  both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning,  when  they  met 
in  the  breakfastiD|;-room,  Dr.  Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus :  'Sir,  I  have  becan 
thinlcing  on  OUT  dispute  Isst  night ; — Kw  wen  in  the  r^t* 

"  The  other  was  as  follows :  Johnson,  for  spoit  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, ei^rly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Moraann 
argued  with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At  length  he  had  recomse  to  this  device.  *  rny, 
Sir,  (said  he,)  whether  do  yon  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet?'  Johnson 
at  once  felt  himself  roused ;  and  answered,  '  Sir,  thcfe  is  no  settling  the  point  of 
precedency  between  a  louse  and  a  flea.' 

"Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  frequently  of  myself  in  oon^Muiy,  he  said  to 
me,  '  Boswell,  yon  often  vaunt  so  mnoi  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire^  and 
thus  accosted  the  person  next  him,  "Do  you  know,  Sir,  who  I  am?"  "No,  Sir, 
(said  the  other,)  I  have  not  that  advantage."  "Sir,  (said  he,)  I  am  the  gmat 
TwALMLEY,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate." '  ^  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my 
tepeating  the  story  to  htm,  defended  Twalmixt,  by  observing  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  epithet  ^  great  i  for  Virgil  in  his  groupe  of  worthies  in  the  Elysian  fields — 

Sic  mamts  ad  pairiam  pugmmndo  vulmera  passi;  &c. 
mentions 

Im/emtat  ami  gm  vitam  excohureper  artes, 

**  He  was  nleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we  were  left  afoae  hi  his  ^tndy, 
'Boswell,  I  tnink,  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with  almost  any  body.' 

"He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any  credit  for  his  political  prindples, 
thoa|^  similar  to  his  own ;  saying  of  him,  '  Sir,  be  was  a  Tory  by  diance.* 

"  His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made  him  remark,  '  Sir,  diere  is  nothing  by 

*  **  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay,  answered,  '  Why,  Sir,  we  shall 
have  the  man  come  forth  again ;  and  as  he  has  prolvied  Falstaff  to  be  no  coward,  he 
may  prove  lago  to  be  a  very  good  character.' " 

^  **  What  Xhtp^eat  Twalmlby^  was  so  proud  of  having  invented,  was  neither  more 
or  less  than  a  kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  linen." 

TTUrd  EdttioH^^Unt  28  of  note :  To  "  New  Floodgate,"  added  "  Iron." 

^  Southey,  in  the  **Doctor"  (i  vdL  ed.,  and  bolt"  Twahnky's  self-importance 
p.  310),  explains  the  exact  nature  of  the  was  probably  owing  to  the  success  of  his 
**  great  Twalml^s  "  contrivance,  which  invention,  wnich  has  not  been  superseded 
is  vaguely  described  by  BoswelL  "His  to  this  hour.  His  flood-nte  ironhig  box 
invention,"  says  Southey,  **  consisted  in  continues  in  genersl  useTor  all  the  pur^ 
applyii^  a  sliding-door,  tUce  a  flood-gate,  poses  for  wmch  flat-irons  are  not  con- 
to  an  ironing-box,  flat-irons  having  till  venient 
then  been  used,  or  box-irons  ^^th  a  door 
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And  io  anoCber  book,  'Dantoo'k  Life 
that  the  rest  was  written  bjr  one  Smult^  at  two 
die  dnection  of  I>r.  Midgel^." 
lias  been  a  veiy  fiutioiis  reign,  owing  to  the 


I  s  SHB  ciMpcalBi  »a«t  people  mote,  than  bj  ( 

MHitiiwi     T1m7  leem  pfeiued  at  tibe  time  r 
latdbeirheaiti.' 

I  «B  probabhr  be  aoiprised  to  hear  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  oonld 
wiih  to  ii^  and  plajfiU  a  species  of  oompositioQ  as  a  Charmde* 
vfcidi  he  onde  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lora  Bidnp  of  KiBalo^  ; 
I  for  fluuij  jcars  to  treat  me  with  so  mndi  intimacy  and  social 
#BK  I  ainr  uwe  to  call  hhn  not  onlj  my  Rig^  Reverend,  but  my  very 
,  FflifladL    I  tDefcHoie  with  pecoUar  |deasaie  give  to  the  world  a  just  and  elcgaat 
has  paid  to  his  Loidship  by  Johnaoo. 

Charade. 
My^nf  *  Ants  out  tineves  from  your  house  or  yoor  looos, 
w  U€9md^  fciptiasLi  a  Syrian  peifmne. 
w  saMr*  is  aman  in  whose  oooverse  is  shar'd 
The  stie^gdi  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  NanL* 

arfEfld  Richaid  Owen  Cambridp,  Esq.  if  he  had  read  ^  Spanub 
I  of  Salhisr,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with  tiie  assistance  of 
wbo  is  pnieasedly  tibe  anthooi  of  *  treatise  annexed,  on  the  Pboemdaift 


tibe  wofk,  particolariy  as  he  thought  the  Translator 
better  dian  is  commonly  the  case  with  Translators ;  bat  said, 
in  tibe  puipose  for  whidi  he  borrowed  the  book ;  to  see  whether 
conld  be  better  ftmiished  with  inscriptions  from  monuments,  coins,  tf 
^  iticB,  which  he  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast,  so  immediatd> 
to  Caiths^i ,  dian  the  Antiquaries  of  any  other  countries.  Johnson.  'I 
wiy  wajjcm,  were  not  gratified  in  yoor  expectations.'  Cambridge.  '  The  Ian- 
wow  aave  been  of  little  nse,  as  there  is  no  history  existing  in  that  tongue  to 
» te  paftial  aceounts  whidi  the  Roman  writers  have  left  us.'  Johnson.  '  No^ 
Thcg  Bate  not  been  partial,  they  have  told  their  own  stoiy,  witiiout  diame  or 
-  ^  <  to  ayitsMi  trflBtrnt  of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  no  compunction,  no 
imMmg  lor  e  CaitiuigiMian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would  never  have  borne  Virgil's  descrip- 
tkn  «f  Mmtmf%  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthaginian. ' 

**  I  paldUly  admowledge  this  and  other  communications  from  Mr.  Cambridge, 
,  if  E  liftEiifEl  viOa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  L^* 
\  and  excellent  libcaiy,  which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a  choice 
I  of  pictares,  which  he  nndentands  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable 
mMy,  EE  ejtcnsiye  drde  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank,  fisshion, 
EEi  fsaint,  E  fitenrr  fiune,  varioos,  dcgant  and  still  increasing,  colloquial  talents  rarely 
Io  be  taad,  and  wtth  all  these  means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in 
ftari,  health  and  vigoor  of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  be 
■ddrnsifd  ftrhmaU  iem€x  I  I  Imow  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that  expression  could 
with  DTOpflety  have  been  used.     Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it !  ^ 

"Johiisoa's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling 
tfMfl^  *  pretty  dears,'  and  givii^  them  sweatmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the 
seeI  fc"">«"tij  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

^  His  vnoommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their 
conAft  in  this  world,  bat  their  happiness  in  the  next,  was  another  unquestionable 
•vidcnoe  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

''Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit  the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for 
EaimEls  which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.    I  never  shall  forget  the  indulgence 

•  «*  Bar."  »» '•  Nard."  •  »*  Barnard." 

*  Mr.  Cambridge  died  at  Twickenham,      Sept.  17,  1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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too  great  indulgence  of  Government''  Johnson.  ^I  think  so,  Sir. 
What  at  first  was  lenity^  grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  i 
pasUri&ri^  and  may  not  be  just  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been 
punished,  I  believe  &ction  would  have  been  crushed;  but  it  might 
have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  sanguinary  reigiL  A  man  cannot  tell 
i  priori  what  will  be  best  for  Government  to  do.  This  reign  has 
been  very  unfortunate.  We  have  had  an  unsucoessfiil  war;  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  governed.  One  side 
or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play. 
When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed;  nor  were  the 
French  better  governed  when  Louis  beat  ua" 

On  Saturday,  April  la,  I  visited  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  l^^d- 
ham,  of  Norfolk,  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman;  who^  before  he 
set  out  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Northington,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  Sage  some  modest  and  virtuous 
doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts  which 

with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  hit  cat ;  for  lAncfm  he  himadf  used  to  go  oat  and  bay 
oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  shoald  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture. I  am,  nnlackily  one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  nneasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one;  and  I  own,  I  frequently  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
presence  of  this  same  Hodee.  I  recollect  him  one  daj  scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's 
breast,  apparently  with  muoi  satisfiEu:tion,  while  m^  friend  smilinff  and  half-whistling, 
rubbed  down  his  back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a 
fine  cat,  saymg,  '  why,  yes,  Sir,  bat  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this  ;  * 
and  then  as  if  perceiving  Hoc^  to  be  out  of  countenance,  adding,  '  but  he  is  a  very 
fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  mdeeo.' 

"This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account  which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the 
despicable  state  of  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family.  '  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him 
last,  he  was  running  aoout  town  shooting  cats.'  And  then  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie, 
he  bethought  himsdf  of  his  own  &vourite  cat,  and  sidd,  '  Bat  Hodge  shan't  be  shot : 
no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not  be  shot.' 

"  He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton, 
who^  after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  company  with  a  well-known  wit  about 
town,  was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — '  See  him  again,'  said  Beauclerk. 

'*  His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particular^  the  Digmtaries  of  the  Church,  haa 
been  more  tnan  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Mr.  Seward  saw  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  described  his  B<m  U  an  Arch-Bishop  ai 
such  a  studied  elaboration  of  homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of 
body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

**1  cannot  help  mentioning  with  much  r^^ret,  that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost  aa 
opportunity  of  having  the  histoiy  of  my  family  from  its  founder  Thomas  Boswell,  in 
1504,  recorded  and  Ulustrated  bv  Johnson's  pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  me,  that 
when  I  presumed  to  solicit  him  for  so  great  a  feivour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  '  Let  me 
have  all  the  materials  yon  can  collect,  and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English ; 
then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited  in  various  places  for  security  and 
preservation.'  I  can  now  only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  np  for  this  loss,  keeping 
my  great  Master  steadily  in  view.  Family  histories,  like  the  imagina  majorum  w 
mt  andents,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wish  that  they  who  really  have  blood,  would  be 
more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course.  Somt  have  affected  to  kngh  at  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Yvery  :  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their 
pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous  seal,  with  which  the 
Noble  Lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and  perpetuated  his  ancestry*" 
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\tL  18  supposed  a  person  in  that  sitiiation  has  occasion  to  emplof  • 
**  Don't  be  afraid.  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  SBoOe,)  yon  wOl 
soon  make  a  very  pretty  nscaL"^ 

He  talked  Uvdaya  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent  and  irarie^ 
of  London,  and  observed,  that  men  of  curioos  enquiry  might  see  in 
it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few  could  even  imagine.  He  in  parti- 
cukur  recommended  to  us  to  explore  Wapping^  which  we  resolved  to 
do,  and  certainly  shall 

Mr.  Lowe  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed that  a  laige  picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be 
received  into  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thnde 
knew  Johnson's  character  so  superficially,  as  to  represent  him  as 
unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of  benevolence;  and  mentions,  in  parti- 
cular, that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in 
fiiivour  of  his  friends.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  remark- 
able, in  an  extrsordinary  degree^  for  what  she  denies  to  him;  and, 
above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  So 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He  now  gave  Mr. 
Lowe  the  following,  of  which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  coffee-house,  while  Mr.  Windhaok 
was  so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^SiR, — Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all  credit 
and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition. 
Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  suspended  all 
his  expectations:    and  certainly,   to  be    refused    an  opportunity  of 

Cer.  et  AiL-^lintfi  DiU  **  and  certainly  shall,"  and  on  *'  do  '*  put  the  foUowing 
note : — "  We  accordingly  carried  oar  scheme  into  execution,  in  October,  1792 ;  but 
whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has  in  modem  times,  in  a  great  degree,  spread 
through  every  oart  of  the  metropolis,  or  from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were  * 
disappointed."^ 

'  From  Mr.  Windham's  aofeea  it  ap-  waves  will  carry  you.  ....  Every  dag^ 

pears  that  the  phrase  about  "  making  a  will  impravt  anoiktr — Dies  diem  doc^-^ 

very  pretty  rasod  "  was  not  spoken,  but  hy  observing  at  night  where  you   hamg 

was  part  of  some  written  advice  given  by  pu/ed  in  the  day,  and  iy  resolving  to  fiui 

Johnson  to  his  friend.    "I  have  no  great  no  more.*' — JVindham*s  Diary, 

timidity  in  my  own  disposition,  and  am  *  The  expedition  was  made  on  October 

no  enconra^  of  it  in  odiera.    Never  be  83rd,  according  to  Mr.  Windham's  Diary, 

afraid  to  thmk  yourself  fit  for  any  thing  He  was  no  less  disgusted  than  Mr.  Bos- 

for  which  your  friends  think  you  ai  .  .  »  well     "  I  let  myself  foolishly  be  drawn 

Yon  win  become  an  able  negotiator,  a  by  Boswell  to  explore,  as  he  called  it, 

very  young  rascal No  one  in  Ire-  Wapping,  instead  of  going  to  see  the 

land  wears  even  the  mask  of  incorruption.  battle    between    Ward    and    Stanyard, 


No  one  professes  to  do  for  sixpence  what      which  turned  out  a  very  good  one, 
ihilling  for  doing.  .  •  .  Set      which  would  have  served  as  a  v< 
where  the  winds  sjid  the      introduction  to  Boswell*s  diary." 
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taking  the  opinion  of  the  pabKck,  ii  in  itself  a  fery  great  haidshipi. 
It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  tiiaL 

''  If  yoo  oould  procare  the  levocatioQ  of  this  incapacitating  ecBc^ 
yoQ  would  driifer  an  unhappsr  man  from  great  afflictioiL  The 
Council  has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination ;  and  I  hope» 
that  by  your  interposition  this  luckless  jncture  may  be  got  admitted. 
I  am,  &c. 

••April  12,  1783.*  ••Sam.  Johmsom. 

To  Mr.  Barrt. 

^SiR, — Mr.  Lowe^  exclusion  from  the  Eidiibition  gives  him  more* 
trouble  than  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Councfl  cooM 
imagine  or  intend  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as  die  inevitable* 
consequence  of  your  determination. 

'^He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after  rejection; 
and  if  there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  eamesdy  intreat  tiiat  you  will 
use  your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work,  I  can  say  nodiing:  I 
pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting ;  and  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but 
I  conceive  it  eittremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the  possi- 
bility of  success;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  will 
propose  the  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Lowe^  case ;  and  if  there  be 
any  among  the  Council  with  whom  my  name  can  have  any  weight,, 
be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them  the  desire  of,  Sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"April  12,  1783."  "Sam.  Johnson. 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  Mr.  Lowe's 
performance  was  admitted  at  Somerset-house.  The  subject,  as  I 
recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time  when  the  water  was 
verging  to  the  top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the 
spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive  of  those 
who  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one  of  those  giants, 
then  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim, 
and  with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  infant  child.  Upon  the 
small  remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a  £unished  lion,  ready  to  spring 
at  the  child  and  devour  it  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  that  Johnson  said 
to  him,  *'Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  probable." — "A  compU-^ 
ment,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  Lowe,)  from  a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken."  ^ 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  mentioning  his 
bad  health,  and  that  he  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  ''It  is  (says 
he)  with   no  great  expectation  of   amendment   that  I   make  every 

^  Northcote,  however,  who  had  seen      it,  pronounced  it  to  be  ''execrable." 
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ftar  z  ynsmtj  into  die  country;   but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  thoie 
vbote  kbdnev  hat  been  often  experienced." 

Ob  April  iS,  (being  Good-Friday,)  I  found  him  at  breakfast,  in  his 
•ml  manner  upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  and  eating 
%  crow-bun  to  prevent  faintness ;  we  went  to  St  Clement's  church, 
as  fonneriy.  When  we  came  home  from  church  he  placed  himself 
on  one  of  the  stone  seau  at  his  garden-door,  and  I  took  the  other, 
sad  thus  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  placid  frame,  he  talked  away  very 
easily.  Johnson.  ''Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not  be 
very  hospitable,  I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house."  Boswell. 
**Stt  Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  remembers  having  a  thousand 
people  in  a  year  to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is  reckoning  each  person 
one  each  time  that  he  dined  there.''  Johnson.  "  That,  Sir,  is  about 
three  a  day."  Boswell.  ''  How  your  statement  lessens  the  idea.** 
Johnson.  ''That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of  counting.  It  brings  every- 
thing to  a  certainty  which  before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely." 
Boswell.  "But  Omne  igfwtum  pro  magnifico  est  One  is  sorry  to 
have  this  diminished."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  should  not  allow  your- 
sdf  to  be  delighted  with  errour."  Boswell.  "  Three  a  day  seem 
but  few.''  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day  does 
very  liberally.  And  if  there  is  a  large  family  the  poor  entertain 
those  three,  for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get ;  there  must  be 
superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out* 
Boswell.  ~I  observe  in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  manufiaurtured."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir;  they  boil  them,  and  extract  a  grease  from  them  for  greasing 
wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best  pieces  they  make  a  mock 
ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and  various  other  things. 
The  coarser  pieces  they  bum  and  pound  them,  and  sell  the  ashes." 
BoswsLL  "For  what  purpose,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  foi 
making  a  iiimaoe  for  the  chymists  for  melting  iroa  A  paste  made 
of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing  else. 
Consider,  Sir,  if  yoo  are  to  melt  uron,  you  cannot  hne  your  pot  with 
brass,  because  it  is  softer  than  iron  and  would  melt  sooner;  nor 
with  iron,  for  though  malleable  iron  is  hanier  than  cast  iron,  yet  it 
would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt  bones  will  not  melt"  Boswelu 
''Do  you  know,  Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manufacture  to  a  great 
extent,  of  what  yon  only  piddle  at— scraping  and  drying  the  peel 
of  oranges.     At  a  place  in   Newgate-street,    there    is  a    prodigious 

Or.  «/  AJ,—ImX  line:  On  "oranges  "  put  the  following  note  :— "  It  is  suggested  to 
me  hj  an  anonvmous  AnnoCator  on  my  Work,  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Johnsoii 
eollected  the  peels  of  squeeted  oranges,  may  be  found  in  the  358th  Letter  in  Mrs. 
Pioul*s  Collection,  where  it  appears  that  he  recommended  *  dried  orange-peel,  finely 
powilered,*  as  a  meiiicine.** 
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quantity  done,  which  they  sell  to  the  distillere."  Johnson.  ''Sir,  I 
believe  they  make  a  higher  thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit;  they 
make  what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated, 
which  they  mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fra- 
grant   The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

BoswELL.  ''I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled  garden.**  Johnson. 
^  I  don't  think  it  would  be  worth  the  expence  to  you.  We  compute 
in  England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile ;  now  a  garden 
wall  must  cost  at  least  as  much.  You  intend  your  trees  should 
grow  higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see — for  a  hundred 
pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very 
little;  for  two  hundred  pounds,  you  may  have  eighty-four  square 
yards,  which  is  very  well  But  when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  walls  in  your  climate?  No,  Sir,  such  contention 
with  nature  is  not  worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well  in  your  country.  My  friend.  Dr. 
Madan,  of  Ireland,  said,  that  in  an  orchard  there  should  be  enough 
to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to  be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot 
upon  the  ground.  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit,  you  may  have  them; 
and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and  pears."  Boswell.  "We 
cannot  have  nonpareils."  Johnson.  **Sir,  you  can  no  more  have 
nonpareils  than  you  can  have  grapes."  Boswkll.  <'We  have  them. 
Sir;  but  they  are  very  bad"  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  never  try  to 
have  a  thing  merely  to  shew  that  you  cannot  have  it  For  ground 
that  would  let  for  forty  shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard ;  and 
you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.  Nay,  you  may  graze  the 
ground  when  the  trees  are  grown  up^  you  cannot  while  they  are 
young."  Boswbll.  *'  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in 
England,  Sir?"  Johnson.  "Not  so  common.  Sir,  as  you  imagine. 
In  Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an  orchard;  in  Staffordshire  very 
little  fruit"  BoswELL.  "Has  Langton  no  orchard?"  Johnson. 
"No,  Sir."  BoswELU  "How  so,  Su-?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir, 
from  the  general  negligence  of  the  county.  He  has  it  not,  because 
nobody  else  has  it"  Boswsll.  "A  hot-house  is  a  certain  thing;  I 
may  have  that"  Johnson.  "A  hot-house  is  pretty  certain;  but 
you  must  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you  must 
have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it"  Bc^well.  "But  if  I  have  a 
gardener  at  any  rate."  Johnson.  •'Why,  yes."  Boswell.  "Fd 
have  it  near  my  house ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  I'd  have  it  near  my  house — I  would  plant  a  great 
many  currants;  the  fiuit  is  good,  and  they  make  a  pretty  swee^ 
meat" 

Cor.  €i  Ad.-^Unit  17  :  For  "  Madan  "  read  "  Madden." 
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I  feoord  tint  minate  detail,  which  some  nuqr  think  triflmg^  te 
Older  to  ihew  cktljf  hofw  this  great  man,  whose  mind  coold  gns|^ 
audi  large  and  fsSaeomt  snbjecti  as  he  has  shewn  in  his  Htetarf 
labours,  was  yet  w^4nlbnned  in  the  coomion  affain  of  life,  and 
loved  to  illastrate  them. 

Ifr.  Walker,  the  cdebrated  master  of  docution  came,  and  then 
we  went  up  stain  into  the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  taoght 
many  clergymen.  Johmsow.  ''I  hope  not*  Walker.  "I  have 
taof^t  only  one^  and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  nf 
teaching,  but  by  his  own  natmal  talents."  JoHNSOif.  ''Were  he  the 
best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not  have  it  told  that  he  waa 
taof^t"  Here  was  one  of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any 
disadvantage  to  die  clergyman,  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  taught 
an  easy  and  graceful  ddivery?  Boswell.  ^*WiU  you  not  allow^ 
Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  well?"  Johnson.  ''Why, 
Sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better  than  he  might  do  without  being  taught^ 
yea.  Foimerly  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
reading,  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another."  Boswell.  <'It  is 
wonderful  to  see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiasrick  about  oratory  as 
ever."  Walker.  ''His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  oratory  will  do  may 
be  too  great  But  he  reads  well."  Johnson.  "He  reads  well,  but 
he  reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  . 
read  high;  for  when  you  read  high  you  are  much  more  limited, 
your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  in  proportion  to  loudness 
Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience 
and  must  speak  loud  to  be  heard*  Walker.  "The  art  is  to  read 
strong,  though  low." 

Talidng  of  the^orign  of  language — ^Johnson.  "It  must  have 
come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand/  nay  a  million  of  children  could 
norihvent  a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not 
understanding  enough  to  form  a  language:  by  the  time  that  there  is 
understanding  enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that 
after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language. 
No  foreigner,  who  comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life,  ever 
pronounces  Englbh  tolerably  well;  at  least  such  instances  are  very 
rare  When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by  inspi- 
ration, I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  required  for  rhetorick,  and 
all  the  beauties  of  language;  for  when  once  man  has  language,  we 
can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it  I 
mean  only,  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  man 
the  feculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  speech ;  which 
I  think  he  could  no  more  find  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or 
hogs  would  think  of  such  a  fiEu:ulty."    Walker.  "  Do  you  think,  Sir, 
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that  there  are  any  perfect  synonimes  in  any  language  ? "  Johnson. 
'* Originally  there  were  not;  but  by  using  words  negligently,  or  in 
poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be  confounded  with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine  (said  he)  came  to  me 
and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet, 
and  asked  me  for  a  motta  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  than 
Currat  Lex.  I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to 
have  the  sentence  changed  to  transportation:  but,  when  he  was 
once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should  be  made  a  saint" 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  came  in,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  expensive.^ 
Johnson,  from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  pomp.  "Were  there  not  six 
horses  in  each  coach?"  said  Mrs.  Bumey.  Johnson.  *' Madam, 
there  were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes."  ' 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new  buildings 
should  be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as 
between  Bedlam  and  St  Luke's  Hospital;  and  said,  she  could  not 
live  there.  Johnson.  '*  Nay,  Madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt 
you.  You  no  more  think  of  madness  by  having  windows  that  look 
to  Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a 
church-yaid."  Mrs.  Burney.  "We  may  look  to  a  church-yard,  Sir- 
for  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Madam,  if  you  go  to  that  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept 
in  mind  of  madness,  which  is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of 
imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new 
buildings.  I  would  have  those  who  have  heated  imaginations  hve 
there,  and  take  wammg.''  Mrs.  Burney.  "  But,  Sir,  many  of  the 
poor  people  that  are  mad  have  become  so  from  disease,  or  from 
distressing  events.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  faults,  but  their 
misfortune;  and,  therefore,  to  think  of  them  is  a  melancholy 
consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  service 
of  the  church  at  three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him  alone  for 
some  time ;  then  retumed,  and  we  had  coffee  and  conversation 
again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as  a  curious  case 

'  The  fonenl  expenses  were  long  left  nute    aoconnt  of  the  fimeral  given  by 

unpaid,    uid   the    undertaker    all   bat  Davies.    The  programme  of  the  funeral, 

mined.— ^oncv/^J  Letters.  in  the  Garrick  Club,  shows  that  each  of 

^  Mr.  Croker  says  there  were  six  horses;  the  six  mourning  coaches  was  drawn  by 

but  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  mi-  six  horses. 

VOL.  III.  2 
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lor  hit  opinion : — ^  He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  I 
ever  knew.  Can  joo  explain  him,  Sir?  He  is,  I  really  believe, 
noble-minded,  generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  intimate 
friends  may  be  separated  from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever 
asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them  with  a 
^vmality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference;  but  when  they  come 
<06e  to  him,  and  frdrly  engage  him  in  conversation,  they  find  him 
as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind  as  they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes 
that  idiat  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed ;  but  stay  away  frt>m 
him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to 
inquire  about  yoo."  Johnson.  ''Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his 
character  exacdy,  as  I  do  not  know  him ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  nm 
to  be  intenrupted  by  his  friends ;  Amid  fures  Umporis.  He  may  be 
a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that 
he  may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a 
dignity  in  appearing  indifferent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St  Cement's,  at  seven,  and  then 
parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  ao,  being  £aster-day,  after  attending  solemn 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe^ 
the  painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great 
number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  observed,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  increased. 
Johnson.  ''Why,  Sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more 
people  die  now  than  formerly;  so  it  is  plain  no  more  live.  Births 
are  nothing,  for  not  one  tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are  bom 
there."  Boswell.  "I  believe.  Sir,  a  great  many  of  the  children 
bom  in  London  die  early."  Johnson.  "Why  yes,  Sir."  Boswell. 
"  But  those  who  do  live  are  as  stout  and  strong  people  as  any.  Dr. 
Price  says,  they  must  be  naturally  stronger  to  get  through."  John- 
son. "That  is  system.  Sir.  A  great  traveller  observes,  that  it  is 
said  there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  people  among  the  Indians ;  but 
he  with  much  sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the 
hardship  of  their  life  as  hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or 
diseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must  have 
died  early,  my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  to  get  food.  I  indeed 
now  could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle ;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian  I 
must  have  starved,  or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head 
when  they  saw  I  could    do  nothing."     Boswell.    "Perhaps    they 

C^r.  it  Ad.-^Uant  27  :  For  *' births  are  "  read  **  the  register  of  births  proves." 
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would  have  taken  care  of  you ;  we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory, 
you  would  have  talked  to  them."  Johnson.  ''Nay,  Sir,  I  should 
not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk ;  I  should  have  been 
dead  before  I  was  ten  years  old.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a  savage 
when  he  is  hungry  will  not  carry  about  with  him  a  looby  of  nine 
years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.  They  have  no  affection,  Sir." 
BoswELL.  ''I  believe  natural  affection  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
is  very  small."  Johnson.  ''Sir,  natural  affection  is  nothing.  But 
affection  from  principle  and  established  duty  is  sometimes  wonder, 
fully  strong."  Lows.  "A  hen,  Sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  pre- 
ference to  herself."  Johnson.  "  But  we  don't  know  that  the  hen  is 
hungry ;  let  the  hen  be  &irly  hungry,  and  111  warrant  shell  peck  the 
com  herself.  A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself; 
but  we  don't  know  that  the  cock  is  hungry."  Boswell,  "  And  that, 
Sir,  is  not  from  affection  but  gallantry.  But  some  of  the  Indians 
have  affection."  Johnson.  "Sir,  that  &ey  help  sbme  of  their 
children  is  plain ;  for  some  of  them  live  which'  could  not  do  without 
being  helped." 

I  dined  with  him;  the  company  wete,  Mrs.  Williaitas,  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  w^ll,  talked  little, 
grew  drowsy  soon  after  dinner  and  retired,  upon  which  I  went 
away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the  country,  from 
whence  I  was  recalled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation  of  mine^ 
had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangerously 
wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson  tUl  Monday,  April  28,  when  I 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the 
subject,  which  chiefly  occupied  my  mind.  Johnson.  ''  I  do  not  see. 
Sir,  that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scripture;  I  see  revenge 
forbidden,  but  not  self-defence."  Boswell.  ''The  Quakers  say  it 
is;  'Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  offer  also  the 
other.'"  Johnson.  "But  stay.  Sir,  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have 
the  effect  of  moderating  passion ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take 
it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see  this  from  the  context,  where  there  are 
other  recommendations,  which  I  warrant  you  the  Quaker  will  not 
take  literally,  as  for  instance,  '  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee, 
turn  thou  not  away.'  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad  come  to  a 
Quaker,  and  say,  '  Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds ; '  he'll  find 
him  as  unwilling  as  any  other  mart  No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the 
man  who  invades  his  character,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts 


1  Mr.  Cmudngham,  who  Idllad  his  ad-      venary,  Mr.  RiddeU,  of  the  Lile  Guardt. 
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to  break  into  his  house."  So  in  1745,  my  friend,  Tom  Cumming^ 
the  Quaker,  said,  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive  an  am- 
munition-cart;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers  have  sent  flannel 
waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  better.  Bosweix. 
''  When  a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is  gone 
into  a  state  of  happiness?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge 
determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  He  may 
in  a  moment  have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have 
been  accepted  by  God.  There  is  in  'Camden's  Remains,'  an 
epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  Call  from  his 
hdrse^  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  say, 

*  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  asked,  I  mercy  found.' " 

BoswELL.  ^Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial-service^  'In  the  xktv 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection;'  too  strong  to  be  used 
indiscriminately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those  over  whose 
bodies  it  is  said,  have  been  notoriously  profane  ?  *  Johnson.  "  It  is 
sure  and  certain  hope^  Sir;  not  Mirf,**  I  did  not  insist  fruther; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive  words  would  be  more 
proper. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so  as  to  be  incom- 

Cor,  d  Ad.—UDe  i  :  On  "  house  "  put  the  following  note :— "  I  think  it  necessary 
to  caution  my  readers  against  concluding  that  in  this  or  any  other  conversation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  they  have  his  serious  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  duelling. 
In  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3  edit  p.  386,  it  appears  that  he  made  this 
frank  confession  :  '  Nobodv  at  times,  talks  more  taxly  than  I  do  ; '  and,  ibid.  p.  23 1 » 
'  He  fairly  owned  he  coula  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling.'  We  may,  there- 
fore, infer,  that  he  could  not  think  that  justifiable,  which  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the  pre- 
valent notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a  challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dread- 
ful alternative.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  clause  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Guards,  written  the  night  before  he  fell  in  a  duel, 
September  3,  1783 :  '  In  the  first  place,  I  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in 
hopes  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  iireligious  step  I  now  (in  compliance  with 
the  unwarrantable  customs  of  this  wicked  world)  put  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
takii^.*" 

/Hd.— Line 21  i  On  ••proper"  put  the  following  note: — "Upon  this  objection 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured 
^  me  with  the  following  satisfactory  observation.  *  The  passage  in  the  Burial-service 
does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  person  interred,  but  the  general  resurrection  ; 
it  is  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  ;  not  Ms  resurrection.  Where  the 
deceased  is  really  spoken  ot,  the  expression  is  very  different, — '  as  our  hope  is  this 
our  brother  doth,'  [rest  in  Christ  ;J  a  mode  of  speech  consistent  with  every  thing 
bat  absolute  certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  in  Christ,  which  no  one 
can  be  assured  of,  without  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  also,  *  eternal  life '  does  not  necessarily  mean  eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  the 
eternity  of  the  state,  whether  in  happiness  or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  which  is  probably  the  sense  of  'the  life  everlasting,'  in  the  Apostles  Creed. 
See  Wheatly  and  Bennet  on  the  Common  Prayer." 
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moded  with  corpulency ;  he  said,  "  He  eats  too  much,  Sir.**  Bos- 
well.  ''I  don't  know,  Sir,  you  will  see  one  man  fot  who  eats 
moderately,  and  another  lean  who  eats  a  great  deal."  Johnson. 
'*Nay,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he  should  have 
done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food  better 
than  common;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
something  to  it**  Boswell.  "But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be 
distended  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  dis- 
tended ;  but  that  is  not  fat" 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman^  for  supposed 
delinquencies  in  India.  Johnson.  *'What  foundation  there  is  for 
accusation  I  know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad 
actions  are  committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can 
obscure  the  evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold;  there  is  a  doud 
between,  which  cannot  be  penetrated,  therefore  all  distant  power  is 
bad.  I  am  clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  a 
despotick  govemour, ;  for  if  he  be  a  good  man  it  is  evidently  the 
best  government ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better 
to  have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  govemour  whose  power  is 
checked,  lets  others  plunder  that  he  himself  may  be  allowed  to 
plunder.  But  if  despotick,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others 
plunder  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself  so  he  restrains  them ;  and 
though  he  himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with 
being  plundered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been  received  for 
reviewing;  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a 
trial  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that 
kind  of  literary  labour.  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas 
for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not  communibus  sheetibus.^*  Boswell./ 
''Pray,  Sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is  it  meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of 
the  writer's  own  composition;  or  are  extracts,  made  from  the  book 
reviewed,  deducted  ?  "  Johnson.  '*  No,  sir :  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter 
of  what."  Boswell.  ''  I  think  that  it  ia  not  reasonable."  John- 
son. **  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more  easily  write  a  sheet  all  his 
own  than  read  an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To  one  of  John- 
son's wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  I  believe  writing  was  really  easier 
than  reading  and  extracting  ;  but  with  ordinary  men  the  case  is 
veiy  different  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  care  and 
judgement  with  which  the  extracts  are  made.  I  can  suppose  the 
operation  to  be  tedious  and  difficult :    but  in  many  instances  we 

*  Mr.  Warren  Hastings. 
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mmtft  obicitc  cnide  monds  cat  out  oi  books  as  if  at  random ;  ami 
when  a  laige  eidract  is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may  be  done 
wkti  very  litde  trouble.  One,  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  might 
be  led,  from  the  practice  oi  Reviewers,  to  suppose  that  they  take  a 
pleasure  in  original  writing ;  for  we  often  find  that,  instead  of  giving 
aa  aocnrate  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  authour  whose 
work  they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper  business  oi  a 
literary  jomnal,  they  produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious  conceits 
€4  then  own,  upon  the  topicks  which  have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  indignant  at  the  neglect 
ai  his  oratorical  plans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America ; — ^Johnson. 
*  I  hope  he  win  go  to  America."  Boswbll.  ^The  Americans  don't 
warn  oratory.*    Johnsov.  ''  But  we  can  want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  forenoon,  and 
Mr.  Seward  with  him.  Horace  having  been  mentioned ; — Bosweuu. 
''Tbere  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works.  One  finds  there 
afanosc  every  thing  but  religion."  Seward.  '*  He  speaks  of  his 
returning  to  it  in  his  Ode  Parcus  Dtorum  cultor  ti  infregums.^ 
yM»um.  ^  Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest  This  was  merely  poetical." 
htjfifWMUL,  **  lliere  are,  I  am  afraid,  many  people  who  have  no 
reiigioii  at  all."  Skward.  *'And  sensible  people  too."  Johnson. 
^  Why,  Sir,  not  wntible  in  that  respect  There  must  be  either 
a  setofsJ  or  a  ny/ral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so 
very  M»|i<«ftant  a  c/>ncem."  Seward.  "  I  wonder  that  there  should 
fee  p^ifiie  without  religion."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  tim,  when  you  com^ider  how  large  a  proportion  of  almost  every 
Man^ft  idfs  is  pa^ed  without  thinking  of  it  I  myself  was  for  some 
yean  tocaily  regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my  mind 
It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I 
hope  I  have  never  lost  it  since.*  Boswell.  "  My  dear  Sir,  what  a 
fnan  must  you  have  been  without  religion!  Why  you  must  have 
Upone  on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — **  Johnson,  (with  a  smile) 
^I  drank  enough  and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Seward.  "One 
thrmld  think  that  sickness,  and  the  view  of  death,  would  make 
more  men  religious."  Johnson.  '*  Sir,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
aljont  it  They  have  not  the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never 
had  religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious  when  he  is  sick,  than  s 
man  who  has  never  learnt  figures  can  count  when  he  has  need 
of  calculation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  ^  of  ours  whom  we  valued  much,  but 

Stipmi  Ediiton. ^Line  14:  "  April  28  ; "  and  '*  forenoon  "  alter  to  *'  morning." 
I  No  doabt  Mr.  Langton. 
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observed  that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon 
all  occasions.  Johmson.  ^'Why  yes,  Sir,  he  will  introduce  religious 
discourse  without  seeing  whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  im- 
provement, or  produce  some  pro&ne  jest  He  would  introduce  it 
in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more  $uch«^ 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinction  between  liberty 
of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson.  '' Consider,  Sir; 
if  you  have  children  whom  you  wished  to  educate  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker  who  tries 
to  pervert  them  to  his  principles ;  you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker. 
You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of  right,  which  you 
believe  is  in  your  opinions;  you  would  keep  wroofg  out  of  their 
heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  State  ap- 
proves, the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him."  Seward. 
''  Would  you  restrain  private  conversation,  Sir  ? "  Johnson. 
**Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private  conversation  begins, 
and  where  it  ends.  If  we  three  shoidd  discuss  even  the  great 
question  concerning  the  exbtence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves, 
we  should  not  be  restrained ;  for  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all 
improvement  But  if  we  should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate 
would  do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  luid  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little  printed 
poem,  on  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  Malloch^ 
which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as  affording  clear  evidence 
that  Mallet  had  appeared  even  as  a  literary  character  by  the  name 
of  MaUoch  \  his  changing  which  to  one  of  softer  sound,  had  given 
Johnson  occasion  to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  Alias,  This  piece  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first 
essays.  It  is  preserved  in  his  works,  with  several  variations. 
Johnson  now  read  aloud,  firom  the  b^;inning  of  it,  where  there  were 
some  common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient 
times.  ^  How  false  is  all  this  to  say  that  in  ancient  times  learning 
was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer  as  it  is  now.  In  ancient  times  a  Peer 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been  angry  to 
have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  times 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  with  which  nobody 
would  dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  am  always  angry  when  I  hear 
ancient  times  praised  at  the  expence  of  modem  times.  There  is 
now  a  great  deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there  was  for- 
merly; for  it  is  universally  diffused.  You  have,  perhaps,  no  man 
who  knows  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley;  or  no  man  who 
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knows  as  much  mathematicks  as  Newton  ;  but  you  have  ntuinjr 
more  men  who  know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  mathe- 
maticks." 

On  Thursday,  May  i,  I  visited  him  in  the  evening  along  with 
young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said,  "  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  lo 
little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing.  People  in  general 
do  not  willingly  read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amme 
them.  There  must  be  an  external  impulse;  emulation,  or  vanityy 
or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the  understanding  makes  through 
a  book,  has  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty, 
and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice  gradations  and  mixtures  of  our 
feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of  science  from  pure  inclination. 
The  books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  light  compositionSi 
which  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events.  However,  I  have  this 
year  read  all  Vhgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the  iEneid  every 
night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I  had  great  delight 
in  it  The  Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart  I  do  not 
think  the  stoiy  of  the  iEneid  interesting.  I  like  the  story  of  the 
Odyssey  much  better;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  it  contains;  for  there  are  wonderful  things  enough  in 
the  iEneid ; — the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to  sea-nymphs — ^the 
tree  at  Polydorus's  tomb  dropping  blood.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey 
is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  domestick.  It  has  been  said, 
there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  particularly  in  writing  verses.  I  allow 
you  may  have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  is  over,  if  you  have 
written  well ;  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  1  know  when 
I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  finger  down  the  margin 
to  see  how  many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and  although  I  have  no 
note  of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but 
justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson 
said  to  me  afterwards,  "  He  did  very  well  indeed ;  1  have  a  mind  to 
tell  his  father." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson  till  Thursday, 
May  IS,   when  I  find  what  follows : —Boswell.    "I  wish    much  to 

Cor.  it  Ad.—Ailtr  line  34  read— 

**TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RSYNOLDS. 

*'  DaiOL  Sir, —The  gentleman  who  waits  on  70a  with  this,  is  Mr.  Cruikshanks. 
who  wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  qualifications  are  very  generally  known,  and  it  adds  di^jnity  to  the 
institution  that  such  men  are  candidates.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  .servant, 

••  May  2,  1783."  '•  Sam.  johnson. 
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be  in  Parliament,  Sir."  Johnson.  ''Why,  Sir,  unless  you  come 
resolved  to  support  any  administration,  you  would  be  the  worse  for 
being  in  Parliament,  because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more 
expensively."  Boswell,  ''Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should  be  the  less  happy 
for  being  in  Parliament  I  never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should 
be  vexed  if  things  went  wrong."  Johnson.  "That's  cant,  Sur.  It 
would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  house,  than  in  the  gallery.  Publick 
affairs  vex  no  man."  Boswelu  "  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little,  Sir?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of 
this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished?'"  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have  never  slept 
an  hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce  less  meat  I  would  have  knocked  the 
factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  was  not  vexedJ* 
BoswBLL.  "I  declare.  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was 
vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it  But  it  was^  perhaps,  cant ;  for  I  own 
I  octther  eat  less  nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "My  dear  friend, 
clear  your  mind  of  cant  You  may  talk  as  other  people  do.  You 
may  say  to  a  man,  'Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant.'  You 
are  not  his  most  humble  servant  You  may  say,  'These  are  sad 
times ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.'  You 
don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  '  I  am  sorry  you  had  such 
bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey,  and  were  so  much  wet' 
You  don't  care  six-pence  whether  he  was  wet  or  dry.  You  may 
talk  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  Society :  but  don't 
think  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  "Don't  set  up  for 
what  is  called  hospitality;  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of 
money ;  you  are  eat  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for  your 
liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A 
man  who  sta3rs  a  week  with  another,  makes  him  a  slave  for  a 
week."  BoswBLL.  "But  there  are  people.  Sir,  who  make  their 
houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves  quite  easy." 
Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and 
they  need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  persons  not 
much  accustomed  to  entertain  company;  that  there  must  be  a 
degree  of  elaborate  attention  otherwise  company  will  think  them- 
selves neglected;  and  such  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing. 
He  proceeded,  "I  would  not,  however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own 
county ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  receive  their  visits ; 
but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If  a  gentleman  comes 
to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.     I  do  not 
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go  CO  see  him  poiiaps  for  ten  weeks,  then  we  are  very  complaisant 
to  each  acber.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  much  more  influence  \xf 
giviog  or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitality." 

On  Satorday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time.  Having  men- 
booed  that  I  had  that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he 
remembered  their  former  indmacy  with  a  cordial  warmth,  and 
said  to  me,  ''Teil  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  and 
shake  hands  with  hiuL"^  Boswell.  ''It  is  to  me  very  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  long."  Johnson.  ''  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he  does  not  visit  me  ;  it  is 
portly  ialiing  oat  of  the  habit — partly  disgust,  as  one  has  at  a  drug 
that  has  made  him  sick.  Besides,  he  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his 
oratory.'' 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of  whom  he,  as  well 
as  I,  had  a  very  high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  but 
added,  ''Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig,  as  they 
ail  are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest  of  an  eminent 
person  then  in  power ;  adding,  "  but  I  have  no  claim  but  the  claim 
of   friendship.'      However,   some   people  will  go  a  great  way  from 


'  Thb  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
little  acts  of  reparation  which  mark  the 
tcBdemcss  of  Johnson's  character.  His 
death  was  not  far  ofl^  and  he  was  setting 
his  boose  fai  order. 

*  Not  Lord  Moiintrtnart,  as  Mr.  Croker 
speculates,  but  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Pay  Office.  As  we 
have  seen,  Boswell  was  hoping  for  ad- 
vancement through  his  interest.  There 
were  so  "many  eminent  persons"  to 
whom  Boswell  was  looking  for  interest 
and  promotion  that  it  sometimes  be- 
comes difficult  to  disoorer  who  was  his 
special  patron.  Lords  Eglington,  March- 
mont,  Thnrlow,  and  Mountstoait  "my 
MsDcenas ; "  and,  finally,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Lonsdale  were  his  chief  patrons. 
As  be  took  np  each  of  these  he  became 
raptnrous  in  their  public  praise.  He  thus 
says  of  Lonsdale—"  Let  not  the  Scottish 
spirit  be  bowed  ;  let  Lowther  come  forth 
and  support  us  I  We  are  his  neighbours, 
Punrits  proximus  artUt,  We  all  know 
what  he  can  do:  He  upon  whom  the 
thoosands  of  Whitehaven  depend  for 
three  of  the  elements  :  He  whose  soul  is 
all  great — whose  resentment  is  terrible  : 
bat  whose  liberality  is  boundless.  I 
know  that  he  is  dignified  by  having 
hosts  of  enemies.  But  I  have  fixed  his 
character  in  my  mind  upon  no  slight 


enouiry.  I  have  traversed  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  :  I  have  sojourned  at 
Carlisle  and  at  Kendal :  I  know  of  the 
Lonsdale  Club  at  Lancaster — Lowther  { 
be  kindly  entreated!  *  come  over  to 
Macedonia  and  help  VA'*'—{Ldtir  4p 
Peo^e  of  Scot/ami.)  Lord  Lonsdale 
every  day  showed  him  more  and  more 
regard,  and  three  of  his  friends  assured 
Mr.  Boswell  that  he  might  expect  a  seat 
in  Parliament  from  his  interest.  Soch 
patronage  promised  well,  and  herecdved 
some  stately  con^[ratulations  from  Bishop 
Pennr  on  the  enjoyment  of  such  &voiir. 
To  this  important  nobleman,  who  "  when 
he  pleased,  had  great  power  in  any  ad- 
ministration," Mr.  Boswell  was  later 
indebted  for  the  Recordership  of  Carlisle. 
It  will  be  worth  while  seeing  how  dia* 
astrously  this  connection  end«i  for  poor 
Bir.  BoswelL 

"  Carlisle,  21st  June,  1790. 
'*  My  dear  Temple,— At  no  period 
during  our  long  friendship  have  I  been 
more  unhappy  than  at  present.  The 
day  on  whicti  I  was  obliged  to  set  oat 
from  London,  I  had  an  hour  allowed  me^ 
after  a  most  shocking  conversation  with 

Loid  Lonsdale It  was  to  inform 

yon  that,  upon  his  seeing  me  by  no  meant 
m  good  humour,  he  challenged  it  rong^y. 
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tliat  motive."  Johnson.  ''Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way  from  that 
motive.*'  A  gentleman  talked  of  retiring.  ''  Never  think  of  that," 
said  Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged,  ''  I  should  then  do  no  ill" 
Johnson.  ''  Nor  no  good  either.    Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the  celebrated  Miss 
Bumey,  the  authour  of  ''  Evelina  and  Cecilia "  with  him.  I  asked 
if  there  would  be  any  speakers  in  parliament,  if  there  were  no  places 
to  be  obtained  ?  Johnson.  ''  Yes,  Su:.  Why  do  you  speak  here  ? 
Either  to  instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  motive;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive."  I  mentioned  ''Cecilia." 
Johnson,  (with  an  air  of  animated  satisfaction)  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of 
'  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures.  Johnson. 
"Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part 
There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you  find  no  where  else."* 

I  asked  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or  one  who  has  over- 
come wicked  inclinations  is  the  best  Johnson.  "Sir,  to  you^ 
the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations  is  not  the  best  He 
has  more  merit  to  himseff,  I  would  rather  trust  my  money  to  a 
man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of   the  most  honest  principles.     There  is  a  witty 

*  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysis,  or  description  of  these  picture^  be  speaks  of 
Johnson's  chyacter  in  the  highest  terms. 


and  said,  '  I  suppose  yon  thought  I  was  This   happened  during  the  first  stage, 

to  bring  you  into  Parliament ;  I  never  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  barely  toler- 

had  any  such  intention.'    In  short  he  able  :  ¥re  got  to  Lancaster  on  Saturday 

expressed  himself  in  the  most  degrading  night,  and  Uiere  I  left  him  to  the  turmoil 

manner,    in    presence    of    a    low  man  of  a  desperate  attempt  in  electioneering, 

from  Carlisle,  and  one  of  his  menial  ser-  I  proceeded  to  Carlisle  last  night,  and 

vants !    The  miserable  state  of  low  spirits  todav  have  been   signing  orders  as  to 

I  had,  as  you  too  weU  know,  laboured  poor^s-rates.     I  am  alone  at  an  inn,  in 

under  for  some  time  before,  made  me  wretched  spirits,  and  ashamed  and  sunk 

almost  sink  under  such  unexpected  in-  on   account  of  the   disappointment   of 

suiting  bdbaviour.    He  insisted  rigorously  hopes,  which    led    me  to  endure  such 

on  my  having  solicited  the  office  of  Re-  gnevances.     I  deserve  aU  that  I  suffer. 

corder  of  Carlisle ;  and  that  I  could  not,  I  am  quite  in  a  fever.     O  my 

vdthout  usins  him  iU,  resign  it,  until  the  old  and  most  intimate   friend,  what   a 

duties  which  were  now  required  of  it  shocking  state  am  I  now  reduced  to  I 

were  fulfilled,  and  without  a  sufficient  I  entreat  of  yon,  if  you  ]>ossibly  can,  to 

time  being  given  for  the  election  of  a  afford  me  some  consolation,  directed  to 

successor.    Thus  was  I  dragged  away,  me  here,  and  pray  do  not  divulge  my 

as  wretched  as  a  convict ;   and  in  my  mortification.      I  will  endeavour  to  ap- 

fretfulness  I  used  such   expressions  as  pear  indifferent;  and,  as  I  now  resign 

irritated  him  almost  to  fiuy,  so  that  he  mv  R^coidenhip,  I  shall  ^adually  get 

used  such  expressions  toimds  me  that  rid  of  all  communication  with  this  brutal 

I  should  have,  according  to  the  irrational  fellow 

lawa  of  honour  sanctioned  bv  the  world,  '*  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

been  under  the  necessity  of  risking  my  **  James  Boswbll." 

life,  bad  not  an  explanation  taken  pT 


igmy 
>lace. 
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dt  Fooler  He  \aA  a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed 
ifOB  Mi  borecL  'Yoa  maj  be  nirprized  (said  he)  that  I  allow 
mm  t&  be   to  wtn  mj   2o4d;    bat    you  will    observe  he    has   no 


Ob  Fiidaf.  May  9%  bcmg  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning, 
I  pajsed  a  zaxt  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than  usual  earnestness ; 
wm  fab  beaJdi  was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than  at  any  time  when 
I  fadMl  parted  from  him.  He  however  was  quick  and  lively,  and 
critical  m  onaL  I  mentkocd  one  who  was  a  very  learned  man. 
Jomnam.  ^  Yesv  Sir,  be  has  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  but  it  never 
fiea  ttnight  There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another ;  'ds 
an    eotaog^ed:    and    then    he   drives    it    so  aukwardly    upon   con- 


I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sincere  Christian 
mig^  be  disturbed,  even  when  conscious  of  having  lived  a  good 
life,  so  frr  as  is  consistent  with  human  infirmity;  he  might  fear 
that  he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes 
as  would  render  all  his  former  religion  vain.  ^  Could  there  be,  upon 
this  aweftil  subject,  such  a  thing  as  balancing  of  accounts?  Sup- 
pose a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  commits  an 
act  of  wickedness,  and  instantly  dies ;  will  his  former  good  life  have 
any  eflfect  in  his  favour ?**  Johnson.  ''Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  good 
life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hiuried  by  passion  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he  will  have  the 
reward  of  his  seven  years'  good  life;  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of 
him.  Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes,  that  a  Suicide 
may  be  saved.  *If  (says  he)  it  should  be  objected  that  what  I 
maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie 
to  prevent  it'"  Boswell.  "But  does  not  the  text  say,  *As  the 
tree  falls,  so  it  must  lye?'*  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  as  the  tree 
falls.  But — (after  a  little  pause) — that  is  meant  as  to  the  general 
state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blast. **  In  short, 
he  interpreted  the  expression  as  referring  to  condition,  not  to  position. 
The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous;  and  Sh en- 
stone's  witty  remark  on  Divines  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon 
a  death-bed,  to  make  it  lye  favourably,  is  not  well  foundeii. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's  I  should  read.  He 
said,  "  Read  any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live  within 
your  income.  Always  have  something  saved  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your  exports,  and  youll 
never  go  far  wrong." 

I   assured   him,   that  in  the  extensive   and   various  range  of    his 
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acquaintance  there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere 
respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He  said,  ''  I  believe  it,  Sir. 
Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come 
than  to  you.  I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park, 
toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  (^  by  Mrs 
Boswell.     She  and  I  are  good  friends  now  ;  are  we  not  ?  " 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "Though  it  be  true  that  *God 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,'  yet  •  in  this  state  of 
being  our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appropriated 
to  divine  worship,  than  in  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular 
room  in  their  house  where  they  say  their  prayers,  of  which  I  do  not 
disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  usual  when  I  was 
leaving  him  for  any  length  of  time.  I  walked  from  his  door  to- 
day with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what  might  happen  before  I 
returned. 

T6  the  Ri^  Honourable  William  Windham. 

^'SiR, — ^The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  Miss  Philips^ 
a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

"  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as  I  am  of  opinion 
that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that  can  disgrace 
their  bene&ctors,  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to  countenance 
and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  station  and 
character;  and  shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any  fietvourable 
notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  London,  May  31,  1783." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  active  benevolence : 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  god-son's  perform- 
ances, of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion.  When  I 
took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not  know  what  I 
have  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him  among  the 

Cor.  a  AiL-^trnt  18 :  On  ^  PhOipt"  pnt  the  following  note  :— "  Now  the  cele- 
bnted  Mrs.  Crouch.'* 

/9m/.— Line  33 :  On  ^station  "  pat  the  foUowmg  note :— "  Mr.  Windham  was  at 
this  time  in  Dublin,  Secretary  to  Uie  Earl  of  Normington,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland" 

i^Mf.— Line  31  :  On  *'  god-son's  "  pnt  the  following  note  :—*' Young  Paterson,  the 
ion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson." 
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Stndents  of  the  Academy.  What  more  can  he  done  for  him  I 
earnestly  entreat  yon  to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with  him.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you  at  any 
time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
,  "Jane  2,  I783.'» 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this  year  proved 
to  be  but  too  well  founded ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a  dread- 
ful stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there  are  very  fuU  and  accurate 
accounts  in  letters  written  by  himself,  which  shew  with  what  com* 
posure  his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

To  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

**  DsAR  Sir, — It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytick  stroke  in  the 
night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

''  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assistance,  as  I  think  my 
case  is  not  past  remedy.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible. 
Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you,  if  you  can ;  but  come  yourself  at  all 
events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully 
attacked. 

''  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants  much  may  be 
done.  I  question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse 
the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I  will 
try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be  suspected  to  have  brought 
on  this  dreadful  distress. 

''I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  an  asthmatick 
complaint,  but  have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's  persua- 
sion, who  perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  swell.  I  sometimes 
alleviate  a  painful,  or  more  properly  an  oppressive  constriction  of 
my  chest,  by  opiates ;  and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently,    but 

Ccr,  §t  Ad, — Line  13  :  After  "  oomposore**  read^  "of  mind  and  resignation  to  the 
DiTine  Will." 
Erratum, — Before  the  letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  insert— 

*'TO  MR.    EDMUND  ALLEN. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive  me  of  the  powers  of 
speech ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  bnt  that  it  may  be  his  further  good  pleasure  to  de- 
prive me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  von  will  on  the  receipt  S  this  note,  oome  to 
Me»  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigendet  of  my  case  may  require. 

"I  am, 

*•  Sincerely  your's, 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 

Stemd  EdiHom-^ASta  last  Ifaie  of  notes,  rtad  "June  17,  1783." 
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the  last,  or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  My  largest  dose  is 
three  grains,  and  last  night  I  took  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these 
things  (and  they  aie  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden. 
I  am,  &c 

^  Sam.  Johnson. 

••June  17,  1783." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  * 

''On  Monday  the  i6th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a  con- 
siderable way  with  little  inconyenienoe.  In  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  b^an  to  plan  schemes  of  life. 
Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as  has 
been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in 
my  head,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afflict  my  body, 
he  would  spare  my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  might  try 
the  integrity  of  my  ^Eiculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines 
were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good :  I  made 
them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  Acuities. 

''Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  paralytick  stroke, 
and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  t  had  no  pain,  and  so 
little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own 
apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should 
come,  would  excite  less  horrour  than  seems  now  to  attend  it^ 

"  In  order  to  rouze  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drachms.  Wine 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  myself 
into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it;  but  aU  was  vain.  I 
then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think,  dlept  When 
I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God 
stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand,  I  enjo3^d  a  mercy  which 
was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  over- 
looks me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted 
My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
•  VoL  II.  p.  268,  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  CoDectioii. 

^  In  the  MdUnieMa  Is  the  following  words,  bat  dowly  and  with  pain.  In  the 
contemporaiy    note   of  this    event : —      evening  he  called  for  paper,  and  wrote  a 


*<  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  struck  with  La^  Hymn,  addressed  to  the  Creator, 

the  palsy  a  few  days  ago  (Jane,  1783),  the  prayer  of  which  was  that  so  long  as 

after  the  first  shock  was  over  and  he  had  the  Almichty  shoald  saffer  him  to  five^ 

time  to  recollect  himself  he  attempted  he  shoald  be  pleased  to  allow  him  die 

to  speak  in  English.     Unable  as  he  found  enjovment  of  his  anderstanding ;  that  his 

himself  to  pronoance  the  words,  he  tried  inteUectoal  powers  and  his  body  shoald 

what  he  could  do  with  Latin,  bat  here  expire  together, — a  striking  instance  oi 

he  found  equal  difficulty.    He  then  at-  fortitude,  piety*  and  resignation  I " 
tempted  Greek,   and  could  utter  a  few 
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and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read  what  I 
pat  into  his  hands. 

''  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  1  might  have  a  discreet 
friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning  this 
note,  I  had  some  difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me^ 
and  bring  Dr.  Heberden;  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my 
neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very  friendly  and  give  me  great 
hopes;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imper- 
fect articidation.  My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but 
such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty." 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Davibs. 

^'Dkar  Sir, — I  have  had,  mdeed,  a  very  heavy  blow;  but  GoD^ 
who  yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding 
and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no 
particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies's 
tenderness;  and  when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very 
glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out,  but  one 
or  two  have  found  the  way  in ;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  ad- 
mitted :  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will  bring  more  amuse- 
ment on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his  heart     I  am,  &c 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

-June  i8,  1783." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memorial  of  John- 
son's regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  intro- 
duction to  him.*  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially,  of  which  I  shall 
give  the  following  little  evidence.  One  day,  when  he  had  treated 
him  with  too  much  asperity,  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and 
spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion ;  but  he  had  hardly  reached  home,  when 
Frank,  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note: — ''Come^ 
come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel;  send  me 
word  that  we  are  friends.'' 

To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly,  and 
very  agreeable  with  your  general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a 
very  frightful  blow.     On  the  17th  of  last  month,  about  three  in  the 

*  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  himself  introduce  me  to  Dr.  Johnaoa 
mi  he  promised,  had  the  merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies,  the  immediate  intio- 
dnctor. 
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morning,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  m3r8elf  almost  totally 
deprived  of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  were  so  obstructed, 
that  I  could  say  no^  but  could  scarcely  say  yes.  I  wrote  the  neces- 
sary directions,  for  it  pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Between  the  time  in  which  I 
discovered  my  own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I  sent  for  the 
doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprize  and  solicitude,  a 
little  sleep,  and  Nature  began  to  renew  its  operations.  They  came, 
and  gave  the  directions  which  the  disease  required,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  been  continually  improving  in  articulation.  I  can  now 
speak,  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  discourse 
long;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The  physicians  consider 
me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an 
airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined  with  the  Club^  where  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion,  was  rejected/  I 
design  to  go  next  week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I 
purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  then  try  some  other  air.  I  have 
many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother  has  very  frequently  enquired 
after  me.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive. 
Thank  dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his  present 

^I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing  gay  and  prospe- 
rous, and  yoiu:  lady,  in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confirmed. 
Fay  her  my  respects. 

^'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'^Sam.  Johnson. 

•«  London,  July  3,  1783." 

n  Mrs.  Luor  Portbr,  in  LUhfidd. 

''Dear  Madam, — The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is 
but  melancholy.  May  it  please  God  to  restore  you.  My  disease 
affected  my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some  degree,  to  obstruct 
my  utterance;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  for  awhile,  but  the 
irgans  being  still  weak  are  quickly  weary :  but  in  other  respects  I 
am,  I  think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately  been ;  and  can  let  you 
know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

'*In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own,  I  am  gradually 
mending.  The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured;  and  I  had  leave, 
four  days  ago,  to  wash  the  cantharides  from  my  head.  Last  Tuesday 
I  dined  at  the  Qub. 

**!  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to  change  the 
idr  frequently  this  sunmier;  whether  I  shall  wander  so  for  as  Staf- 

*  His  Lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Qab. 
VOL.  III.  3 
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fcrdshiie  I  cannot  telL    I  diould  be  glad  to  come.     Relmi  mg 
dunks  to  lira.  Cobb^  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  that  have 
attention  to  me. 

''Let   Q8^    raj   dear,    piay   for   one   anoAer,  and   connder 
sufferings  as   notices   mercifully  given  ns  to  prepare  oursdhrca  ftr 
another  state. 

^  I  live  now  bat  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old  friend  Mr.  Levelt 
ii  dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  die  house,  and  was  useful  and  txta^ 
panionable;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  gone  away;  and  Mrs.  WiUiams  il 
so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  another's  grBtificatioii& 
The  worid  passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it;  but  these  iib 
doubdesfl^  another  worid,  which  will  endure  for  ever.  Let  as  al 
fit  ourselves  for  it     I  am,  &c 

''San.  JoHRSOir. 
,  July  5. 1783. " 


Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  oonstitudon,  that  he 
from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with  wonderfol  quickness;  a» 
that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Langtom  aft 
Rochester,  idiere  he  passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  litde 
excursions  as  easily  as  at  any  time  of  his  life.  In  Auguat  he 
went  as  ftr  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to  Heale,  the  seaft 
of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gendeman  whom  I  have  heacd  bia 
praise  for  exemplary  religions  order  in  his  family.  In  his  diai^l 
find  a  sh(»t  but  honoumble  mention  of  thb  visit : — *'  August  98,  I 
came  to  Heale  without  fatigue.  3a  I  am  entertained  quite  le  mj 
mind** 

Ih  Dr.  BftoCKLBSBV. 

**  Heale,  near  Salisbny,  Angp  99,  1783. 

<*I>BAit  Sm, — ^Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  jronr 
kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which 
seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five^  and  went 
out  at  six,  and  having  reached  Salisbury  about  nine,  went  forward 
a  few  miles  in  my  friend's  chariot  I  was  no  more  wearied  with 
the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high  hung  rough  coach,  than  I  should 
have  been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air  will  dow 
The  country  is  all  a  plain ;  and  the  house  in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  L 
can  judge  from  my  window,  for  I  write  before  I  have  left  my  chambefn 
is  sufficiently  pleasant 

''  Be  so  Idnd  as  to  condnue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams ;  it  is 
great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that  they 
find  themsdves  not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  be  desinrus 
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of  giving  comfort  even  where  yoo  have  no  great  hope  of  giving 
help. 

''Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I  find  that  by 
the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty-first  I 
am,  &c 

•*  Sam.  Johnson.** 

While  he  was  here  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby,  acquaint- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  affected  him  a  good 
deal.  Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not  been  compla- 
cent, she  had  valuable  qualities^  and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his 
house.  Upon  this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habitual  coarse  of 
piety,  composed  a  prayer.* 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concenung  him,  with  which  I 
have  been  fitvoured  by  one  of  his  friends. 

"  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing  die  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  saying,  that  he  thought  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace 
his  extraordinary  rise  to  the  supreme  power,  fix>m  so  obscure  a 
beginning.  He  at  length  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  discovering  that 
aU  that  can  be  told  of  him  is  already  in  print ;  and  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  procure  any  authentick  information  in  addition  to  what  the 
world  is  already  possessed  of." 

"He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his  life  is  not 
known,  a  work  to  show  how  small  a  quantity  of  real  fiction  there 
IS  in  the  world ;  and  how  the  same  images,  with  very  little  variation, 
have  served  all  the  authours  who  have  ever  written.'' 

"  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  frequently  em- 
ployed on  his  deceased  firiends.  He  often  muttered  these,  or  such 
like  sentences,  '  Poor  man  1  and  then  he  died.' " 

*' Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  fiiend,  'He  is  a  very  pompouf 
puzzling  fellow,  (says  the  Doctor;)  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  thai 
somebody  had  written  to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was  about ;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a  mighty  value  for  it, 
he  hoi>ed  it  was  to  be  met  with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a 
thousand  pounds.     I  layed  my  hand  upon  it  soon  afterwards,  and 

*  Prayers  and  Meditatioiis,  p.  226. 

Cor,  it  jid.—lJsit  ai :  On  "  of  "  pot  the  following  note : — "  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
'  This,  however,  was  entirely  a  mistake,  as  appears  from  the  Biemoirs  pablished  by 
Mr.  Noble.  Had  Johnson  been  famished  with  the  materials  which  the  indnstiy  of 
that  gentleman  has  procxired,  and  with  others  which,  it  is  believed,  aie  yet  preserved 
in  manuscript,  he  would,  wiUiont  doabt,  have  piodaced  a  most  valuable  and  corioos 
history  of  Cromwdl's  life.' "  > 

'  Finally,   Mr.   Carlyle's   picturesque      was  ahnoet  **  an  opulence  of  materiaL** 
life  of  the  Protector  shows  that  there 

3— a 
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^B9^  h  him.  I  believe  I  said,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  met  with  ft, 
O  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  signified  any  thing.  So  you  see^ 
when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  and  when 
it  was  found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing.' "  ^ 

'^The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  is  pretty  generalljr 
known ;  it  was  certainly  conducted  in  conformity  with  a  precept  of 
Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  this  conformity 
was  either  perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The  precept  alluded 
to  is  as  follows:  'In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  giave^ 
severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  leisurely,  and  rather 
drawingly  than  hastily :  because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  me- 
mory, and  oftentimes,  besides  the  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  etdier 
to  stammering,  a  non-plus,  or  harping  on  that  which  should  follow; 
whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of 
wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and  couoite" 
nance.'  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated  to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  or  instruct,  (as  it  happened,) 
without  wearying  or  confusing  his  company.  He  was  always  most 
perfectly  dear  and  conspicuous;  and  his  language  was  so  accurate^ 
and  his  sentences  so  neatly  constructed,  that  his  conversation  might 
have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  easy  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of 
labour,  constraint,  or  stiffness;  he  seemed  more  correct  than  others 
by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  customary  exercises  of  his  powerlbl 
mind." 

''He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature.  'The  French 
are  excellent  in  this,  (he  would  say,)  they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject'  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  the 
praise  of  superiour  politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible 
disgust,  the  custom  they  have  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their 
apartment  '  This  (says  the  Doctor)  is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can  well 
be  done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  persist 
in  so  offensive  a  practice  for  a  whole  day  together;  one  should 
expect  that  the  first  effort  toward  civilization  would  remove  it  even 
amongst  savages.' " 

"Baxter's  'Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  he  thought  con- 
tained the  best  collection  of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  system." 

'^Chymistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

Cpr.  et  Ad, — ^Lioe  19  t  For  "conspicuous  '*  read  "  penpkuoys." 
iM:— Line  31 :  F^  " mjs '*  rnd  <*  said.'' 

*  This  leans  very  like  a  trait  of  Sir      John  Hawkins. 
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Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire^  he  attended  some  experiments  that 
were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds  of  air. 
In  the  course  of  the  experiments  frequent  mention  being  made  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  ,and  in  a  stem  manner 
enquired,  *Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Priestley?'*     He  was 

*  I  do  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  wai 
mentioned  ;  for  I  know  no  writer  who  nas  been  suffered  to  publish  more  pemiciout 
doctrines.  I  shall  instance  only  three.  First,  MaUriaHsm  ;  by  which  mina  is  denied 
to  human  nature,  which,  if  believed,  must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  principle. 
Secondly,  Neeessiiv ;  or  the  doctrine  that  every  action,  whether  good  or  Mud,  is  in- 
cluded in  an  uncmangeable  and  unavoidable  sjrstem;  a  notion  utterly  subversive  of 
moral  government.  Thirdly,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  i^btfithtre  world, 
(which,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  will  be  adapted  to  our  merely  improved  nature,) 
will  be  materially  different  from  this;  which,  if  believed,  would  sink  wretched 
mortals  into  despair,  as  thev  could  no  longer  hope  for  the  '*  rest  that  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God,"  or  for  that  happiness  umich  is  revealed  to  us  as  something  beyond 
our  present  conceptions  ;  but  womd  feel  themselves  doomed  to  a  continuation  ot  d^e 
uneasy  state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  lay  nothing  of  the  petulant  intemper- 
ance with  which  he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establishments  of  his  country. 

Cor,  et  Ad.^To  the  note  on  Dr.  Priestley,  add  as  foUows  : — "As  a  specimen  of 
his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following  passage,  which  appears  to  me  equally  absurd 
and  impious,  and  which  might  have  been  retorted  upon  nim  by  the  men  who  were 
prosecuted  for  burning  his  house.  '  I  cannot,  (says  he,)  as  a  necessarian,  [meaning 
necessitarian,']  hate  any  man ;  because  I  consider  him  as  being,  in  all  respects,  just 
what  God  has  made  him  to  be;  and  also  as  doing  with  respect  to  me,  nothing  but 
what  he  was  expressly  designed  and  appointed  to  do :  God  being  the  only  cause,  and 
men  nothing  more  than  Uie  instruments  in  his  hands  to  escecute  aU  his  pleasure? — 
Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  ill. 

^  The  Reverend  Dr.  Pair,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppose  that  Dr,  Johnson  not 
only  endured,  but  almost  solicited,  an  interview  with  Dr.  Priestley.  In  justice  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare  my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.  My  illustrious  friend  was 
particularly  resolute  in  not  giving  countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he  considered 
as  pernicious  to  society.  I  was  oresent  at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had 
rendered  himself  so  generaUy  obnoxious  by  hb  zeal  for  the  French  revolution,  came 
into  a  company  wher?Johnson  was^  who  instantly  left  the  room.  Much  more  would 
he  have  reprobated  Dr.  Priestley. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  Literary  Jach  of  all  Trades, 
may  find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled,  'A  small  Wholb-Length  of  Dr. 
PaiESTLEY,'  printed  for  Rivingtons  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard."  * 

>  This  note  led  to  a  vindication  of  his  though  !he  told  me  that  he  did  not 
statement  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  the  clearly  recollect  the  motive  by  which  he 
editor  of  the  GentlemtuCs  MagoMtne,  had  been  induced  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson 
Mai^,  1795,  the  purport  of  whidi  Mr.  and  Dr.  Priestley  together,  he  very  well 
Croker  strangely  misapprehend8,declaring  remembered  Dr.  Johnson's  having  been 
that  the  evidence  produced  by  Dr.  Parr  previously  informed  that  Dr.  Priestley 
established  the  very  contrair  of  what  he  would  be  one  of  the  company,  and  his 
had  asserted.  Thereader  shall  judge: —  having  manifested  great  civility  to  the 
« I  beg  leave  to  state  generally,'*  writet  latter.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  "  (no  doubt 
Mr.  Bearcroft  to  Dr.  Parr,  "that,  som^  the  poet)  '*  heard  that  the  interview  was 
time  in  April  or  May  last,  I  heud  Dr.  not  solicited  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  that 
Priestley  remind  Mr.  Paradise  of  the  if  any  overture  was  made  for  that  pur- 
particular  civility  with  which,  according  PpM,  it  came  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr. 
to  his  account,  Dr.  Johnson  bad  behaved  Farr  was  also  told  by  Dr.  Priestley  that 
vHien  they  formerly  dined  together  at  he  had  never  sought  the  interview,  and 
the  house  of  Mr.  Paradise.  I  will,  more-  that  he  met  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  idea 
over,  add,  that  having  mentioned  the  that  Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  see  him." 
subject  to  Mr.  Paradise  this  afternoon,  Boswell  seems  to  deny  that  Johnson  ever 
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vety  properly  answered,  '  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  fcr 
these  important  discoveries.'  On  this.  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  well 
content;  and  replied,  'Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are;  and  let  every 
man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited.' " 

''  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  stmck 
with  some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  'Wdl,  Sii; 
(said  he,)  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid  maa'^ 
'  Will  you,  (replied  the  Doctor)  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  sin- 
gular. But,  indeed.  Sir,  (continued  he,)  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a 
man  very  much  misunderstood  I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor  am  I 
a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean  in  jest,  and 
people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious  :  however,  I  am  more  candid 
than  I  was  when  I  was  younger.  As  I  know  more  of  mankind  I 
expect  less  of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  man^ 
upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly.' " 


On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bumey.  **I 
home  on  the  i8th  at  noon  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and 
I  have  lost  our  friends,  but  you  have  more  friends  at  home.  My 
domestick  companion  is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much  nussed,  ^ 
her  acquisitions  were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that 
she  partook  of  every  conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go 
much  out ;  and  to  sit,  and  eat,  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I 
always  mean  to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe  trials  during  thia 
year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  related  drcumstantially ; 
but  he  was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  was  besides  troubled 
with  a  complaint  which  not  only  was  attended  with  immediate 
inconvenience,  but  threatened  him  with  a  painful  chirurgical  opera- 
tion,  from  which  most  men  would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a 
sarcocdt^  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon  firmness,  and  waa 
not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  also  Mr.  Cniikshank.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cniikshank,  in 
which  he  says,  "I  am  going  to  put  myself  into  your  hands;"  and 
another,  accompanjring  a  set  of  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  which 
he  says,  ''I  b^  your  acceptance  of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on.  Sir, 
yoor  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant"     I  have  in  my  posses- 


met  Priestley,  or  would  sit  in  the  room  meaning  that  when  Johnson  could 

with  him.     Ur.  Parr  proves  that  he  met  avoided  meeting  him,  he  preferred  te 

hun  with  cordiality.     Parr,  too,  does  not  stay. 
•ay  ••solicited,"  but  "almost  solicited," 
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sion  several  more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  also  to 
Dr.  Madge  at  Plymouth,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  inaert,  as 
they  are  filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I  shall,  however, 
extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Mudge  sudi  passages  as  shew  either 
a  felicity  of  expression,  or  the  undaunted  state  of  his  mind. 

''My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  your  friendship, 
determine  me  to  intreat  your  opinion  and  advice.^ — '^In  this  state 
I  with  great  earnestness  desire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
Excision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any 
means  of  palliation.  The  operation  is  doubdess  painful;  but  is  it 
dangerous?  The  pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency;  but  I  am 
loth  to  pot  life  into  much  hazard."^-^  By  representing  the  gout  as 
an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make  it  wel- 
come. This  is  not  strictly  tiie  first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is. as  good  as 
the  first ;  for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me ;  and  the  first 
was  ten  years  ago^  much  less  fierce  and  fieiy  than  thit.''-^*' Write, 
dear  Sir,  what  you  can,  to  inform  or  encounge  me.  The  operatioQ 
is  not  delayed  by  any  feaiB  or  objections  of  mine." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his  being  pot  to  the  torture 
of  amputation.  But  we  must  surely  admire  the  Manly  resolution 
which  he  discovered  while  it  hung  over  him. 

To  BxNNET  Langton,  E$q. 

''Dear  Sir, — ^You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insensi- 
bility of  your  kindness,  and  that  of  I^idy  &atbe%  iinoe  I  have 
suffered  so  much  time  to  pass  without  pa]ring  any  acknowledge- 
ment I  now,  at  last,  return  n^  thanks;  and  why  I  did  it  not 
sooner  I  ought  to  tell  yoo.  I  went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well 
could,  and  was  Uiere  modi  employed  in  paJUiatipg  my  own  malady. 
Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in  pain  is  looking  after 
ease;  and  lets  most  other  thinga  go  as  chaiu:e  shall  dispose  of 
them.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  lost  a  companion,  to  ndiom  I  have 
had  recourse  for  domestick  amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhaustod  ;  and  now  return  to  a 
habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  I  cany  about  a  very  troublesome 
and  dangerous  complaint,  which  admits  no  core  but  by  the  chinu> 
gical  knife.    Let  me  have  jrour  prayers.    I  am,  &c 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

"London,  Sept  29,  1783." 

In  his  next  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes,  ''The  gout 
has  within  these  four  days  come  upon  me  with  a  violence  wldch  T* 
never  experienced  before.      It  made  me  helpless  as  an  infimt"— 
And    in    the    following,    having    mentioned    Blrs.    Williams,    says, 
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*' Whose  death  following  that  of  Levett,  has  now  made  my  house  a 
solitude.  She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity-school  She  is, 
I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow."* 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
mentioned  that  "  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  library  at 
Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1737,  with  the 
M.  S.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a 
number  of  Notes  upon  it  Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  it?" 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. — "  You  should  not  make 
your  letters  such  rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know,  the 
uniform  state  of  my  health.  It  is  very  long  since  I  heard  from  you ; 
and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  the 
silence  of  a  friend.  —  Your  Anacreon  is  a  very  uncommon  book; 
neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy  of  that  edition. 
Whether  it  should  be  reprinted,  you  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
Lord  Hailes. — Besides  my  constant  and  radical  disease,  I  have  been 
for  these  ten  days  much  harrassed  with  the  gout,  but  that  has  now 
remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant  me  a  little  longer  life,  and 
make  me  less  unfit  to  appear  before  him." 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons. 
He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  hb  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale : — 
..",Mis.  SiddonSi  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved  with  great  modesty  and 
propriety,  and  left  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised. 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  comipters  of  mankind, 
seem  to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her 
brother  Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of 
exhibiting  this  winter  the  characters  fA  Constance,  Catherine,  and 
Isabella,  in  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  minute  of  what 
passed  at  this  visit 

**When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there  happened  to  be 
no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said'  with  a  smile, 
'  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people, 
will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself.' 

"  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour 
entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama  \  and,  among 
other  enquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which  of  ShiUcspeare's  cha- 
racters she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that  she 
thought  the  character  of  Queen  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
most  natural      '  I  think  so  too.  Madam,  (said  he ;)  and  whenever 
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jroa  perform  it  I  will  once  more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myseli' 
Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honoar  of  acting 
his  fovourite  part  for  him;  but  many  circumstances  happened  to 
prevent  the  representation  of  King  Henry  the  £ighth  during  the 
Doctor's  life. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  some  of  the  principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  upon  the  stage.  '  Mrs.  Porter,  in  the  vehemence  of  rage, 
and  Mrs.  Clive  in  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better  than  Garrick;  but 
could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than 
any  I  ever  saw  in  nature.  Pritchard,  in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar 
idiot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd:  but,  when  she  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  understanding.  I 
once  talked  with  Colley  Gibber,  and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  his  art  Garrick,  Madam,  was  no  declaimer;  there 
was  not  one  of  his  own  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken 
To  bt^  or  not  to  be^  better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I 
ever  saw  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy; 
though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception  of  character, 
and  natural  expression  of  it  were  his  distinguishing  excellencies.' 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr. 
Garrick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  concluded  with 
this  compliment  to  his  social  talents :  '  And  after  all.  Madam,  I 
thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a 
Uble.'" 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of  acting  than 
might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
he  said,  *'  Are  you,  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  your- 
self transformed  into  the  very  character  you  represent?"  Upon  Mr. 
Kemble's  answering  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  persuasion 
himself;  "To  be  sure  not,  Sir,  (said  Johnson).  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster 
Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  every  time  he  per- 
formed it" 

Cor.  €t  Ad, — Last  line  :  Add,  **  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was  present 
when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  was  received  in  a 
▼eiT  courteous  manner. — See  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  June,  1791. 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  following  letter  to  him,  from  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Bellamy : 

"TO  Da.  JOHNSON. 

"  Sir, — The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partiality  yon  honoured  me  with,  some 
fears  ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you  are  known  to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to 
solicit  your  patronage  at  my  Benefit 
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A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one  of  his  friends 
has  been  discovered  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  collection  of 
Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  Thrales,*  he  writes,  "A 
friend,  whose  name  I  will  tdl  when  your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess 
it,  sent  to  my  physician  to  enquire  whether  this  long  train  of  illness 
had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want  of  money,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this 
nig^t  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow."  And  afterwards,  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^Since  jrou  cannot  guess,  I  wiU  tell  you, 
that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.  I  returned  him  a 
very  thankful  and  respectful  letter."^ 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  conmion  friend,  and  he  has  been 
•o  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  Johnson^  letter  to  him  upon  dus 
occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

Tb  the  Right  Honourable  Wiluam  Gerard  Hamilton. 

^'Drar  Sir, — ^Your  kind  enquiries  after  my  affairs,  and  your 
generous  offers  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby. 
I  return  thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived  long  enough  to 
know  what  gratitude  is  due  to  such  friendship;  and  entreat  that  my 
refiisal  may  not  be  imputed  to  suUenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed, 
in  no  want  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my  physicians,  of 
little  eqience  to  me.  But  if  any  unexpected  exigence  should  press 
me,  you  shall  see,  dear  Sir,  how  cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged  to  so 
much  liberality.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant, 

**Saii.  Johnson. 

••Not.  1%  1783." 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  yeaii»  notices  of  his  kind  attention  to 
Mis.  Gardiner,  irtio,  Aough  in  Uie  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
diandler  upon   Snow-hill,   was  a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense, 

'*  By  a  long  Cbanoenr  foit,  and  a  oomplicat*d  tnin  of  anfoctnaate  eventi,  I  am 
reduced  to  the  greatest  oiitfeii ;  whidi  ouigei  me^  oooe  moie^  to  reqaett  the  indal- 
genoe  of  the  mmlick. 

*'  Give  me  leave  to  loUdt  the  honour  of  your  company,  and  to  anore  yon,  if  von 
giant  my  i«q|iiett«  the  gratification  I  ihall  feel,  from  bemg  patroniied  by  Dr.  John- 
•on,  will  be  mfinitdy  taperioor  to  any  advantage  that  may  adfe  from  the  Benebt ;  as 
I  am,  with  the  pfofonndest  respect.  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  obedient,  hmnble  senrant, 

**  Na  10,  Dttke-stiaet,  St.  James's,  *'  G.  A.  Bbllamy. 

May  II,  1783." 

I  am  happy  in  recocdinff  these  partienlais,  which  proTO  that  my  iUnstiioas  friend 
lived  to  think  much  more  nvooiabiy  of  Playen  than  ne  appears  to  have  done  in  the 
oaily  part  of  his  life. 

•  VoL  XL  p.  328.  » Ibid.  p.  34s. 
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pkms,  and  charitable.  She  told  me,  she  had  been  intnxiuced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Masters  the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it 
is  said,  illuminated  here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius. 
Mis.  Gardiner  was  very  sealoos  for  the  support  of  a  Welch  charity- 
•chool ;  and  Johnson  this  year,  I  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon  from 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ch^u-acterises  as  "knowing  and  conversible;** 
and  idiom  all  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  diose  who  differed  from 
Urn  in  politicks,  remember  with  much  respect 

Hie  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy  entided  ''Thb 
Fathbr's  Rxvbnob,"  some  of  his  Lordship's  friends  applied  to 
Mrs.  Chapone^  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady. 
&  Joslma  Reynolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in 
Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  tiiough  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
honour  of  bemg  known  to  his  Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general 
Qourtesy  of  lileratuce,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  die  favour  of  a 
copy  of  it,  and  to  be  pennitted  to  insert  it  in  my  life  (tf  Dr.  Johnson. 
His  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  has 
thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing, 
nHiich  displays  at  once  the  critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illos- 
tfioiis  friend;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite,  may 
induce  the  noble  and  elegant  authour  to  gratify  the  world  by  the 
publication*  of  a  performance,  of  which  Dr.  Jolmson  has  spoken  in 
such  terms. 

To  Mrs.  Chafoms. 

**  Madam, — By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,"  I 
think  that  a  very  honourable  distinction  has  been  shewn  me,  and  I 
did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  whidi  I  am  now  to  tdl  the  effect 

**The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely  regular;  the 
stage  is  too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected This,  however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mediani- 
cal  defect ;  which  takes  away  little  from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and 
which  is  seen  rather  than  felt. 

"A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps,  wish  some 
words  changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated.  But 
from  such  petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free? 

**  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of  more  import- 
ance.    It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which  cha- 

•  A  few  copicscnlj  of  thb  tragedy  have  been  printed,  and  given  to  the  luthoor'ft 
friends. 

^  Dr.  Johnson,  having  been  irery  iU  when  the  tragedy  was  fint  ant  to  hhn,  hid 
dwMncd  ^  consideration  of  it. 
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racterises  the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid  or 
animated. 

''Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I  wished  omitted. 
In  the  imagery  I  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy 
sncceedlng  grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness. 
It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is 
new,  just,  and  delightful.* 

'*With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer 
who,  in  defiance  cSf  prejudice  and  fiishion,  made  the  Archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a  vicious 
churchman  would  have  brought  hioL 

"The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father  and  Daughter  both 
culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between  them 
our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

*'  Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly  under- 
take, and  could  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgement  b  not  under  the  controul  of  will; 
but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be 
more  remote  from  possibility  of  offence.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"Nov.  a8,  1783." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions,  of  a  veiy  different  nature: 
one,  whether  the  unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the  Peers 
of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  Commons, 
by  means  of  fictitious  qualifications,  ought  not  to  be  resisted? — 
the  othei^  What,  in  propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done  with 
old  horses  unable  to  labour?  I  gave  him  some  account  of  my  life 
at  Auchinleck;  and  expressed  my  satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  had,  at  two  publick  meetings,  elected  me  their  Prases^ 
or  Chairman. 

T9  Jambs  Boswbll,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  friends,  you 
begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit,  and  all  the  comfort  that 
I  can  give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  pangs 
to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.    You  have^  indeed,   begun   to 

•  *'  I  ooald  have  borne  my  woes ;  that  straDger  Jov 

Wonndi  while  it  imiles : — ^The  long  impriion'd  wretch. 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell, 
Shrinks  nom  the  son's  bright  beams ;  and  that  which  flings 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agony." 
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complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your 
discontent  Your  friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify  per- 
sonal kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strengthening 
their  ministerial  interest  If  a  vacancy  happens  in  Scotland, 
give  them  early  mtelligence;  and  as  you  can  serve  Government 
as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  competitors^  you  may  make 
in  some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

"  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind  you  delight  to 
talk,  and  I  hate  to  hear.     Drive  all  such  fimdes  from  you. 

''On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think,  the  forgoing 
page  was  written;  to  which,  one  disease  or  another  has  hindered 
me  from  making  any  additions.  I  am  now  a  little  better.  But 
sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  heavily.  I  could  bear  sickness 
better,  if  I  were  relieved  from  solitude. 

''The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  publick  ought  to  make 
yon  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which,  though 
less  than  you  may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can  want;  and  in  an 
hour  of  religious  retirement  return  thanks  to  God,  who  has  ex- 
empted you  from  any  strong  temptation  to  faction,  treachery, 
plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

"As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such  honours  as  they 
can  bestow,  content  yourself  with  your  station,  without  neglecting 
your  profession.  Your  estate  and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full 
employment ;  and  your  mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet 

''The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently  usurp  all 
the  influence  they  gain  by  fraud,  and  misrepresentation,  I  think 
it  certainly  lawful,  perhaps  your  duty  to  resist  What  is  not  their 
own  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

'*Your  question  about  die  horses  gives  me  more  perplexity. 
I  know  not  well  what  advice  to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend 
a  rule  which  you  do  not  want — give  as  little  pain  as  you  can.  I 
suppose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their  service  while  their  strength 
lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwards  I  cannot  so  easily 
determine.  But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies  that  man  has  a  right 
first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  sheer  the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them 
for  his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a  horse, 
and  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  Uiat  he  may  have  the  means  of 
another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep?  Man  is  influenced  in 
both  cases  by  difierent  motives  of  self-interest  He  that  rejects 
the  one  must  reject  the  other. 

"  I  am,  &C. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

«  London,  Dec.  84>  ^l^V 
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**K  happy  and  pions  Christinas;  and  many  happy  years  to  you, 
your  lady,  and  children." 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mickle,  some  time  before  his  death, 
wrote  me  a  letter  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions, 
''I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquainted  with  him,  was  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  always  talked  with  ease  to  him,  and 
can  truly  say,  that  I  never  received  from  him  one  rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while  engaged  in  translating 
die  Losiad,  had  a  dispute  of  considerable  length  with  Johnson, 
who,  as  usual  declaimed  upon  the  misery  and  corruption  of  a  sea 
life,  and  used  this  expression : — ''  It  had  been  ha^^y  for  die  world, 
Sir,  if  your  hero  Gama,  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus, 
had  never  been  bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had  never  gone  farther 
than  their  own  imaginadons." — ''This  sentiment  (sajrs  Mr.  Mickle,) 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  'Introduction  to  the  World  displayed,' 
I,  in  my  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted; 
and  though  authours  are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation  is  my 
fiivourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose  Next  year,  when 
the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  addressed 
me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles: — 'Well,  you  have  re- 
membered our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me 
toa  You  have  done  your  part  very  well  indeed;  yoa  have  made 
die  best  of  your  argument :  but  I  am  not  convinced  yet' 

''Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of  that 
part  of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging  it  might  be 
shewn  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  in  place 
of  the  simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to 
Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1773,  that  about  twenty  years  before 
that  time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  tranriate  the  Lusiad;  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented  by  a 
number  of  other  engagements." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter  of  a  conversation,  when 
dining  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's  widi  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nioc^ 
the  Sling's  bookseBer,  and  I  attempted  to  controvert  the  maxim, 
''Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  person 
suffer;"  and  were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of 
reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  no  record 
of  that  day;  but  I  well  recollect  my  illustrious  friend's  having  ably 
shewn,   that  unless  civil  institutions   insure  protection  to  the  inno- 
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eenty  aO  the  confidence  which  mankind  should  have  in  them  would 
belott 

I  shall  here  mention  what  should  properly  have  appeared  in 
B^  account  of  last  year,  though  the  controversy  was  not  closed 
till  this.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Hebf  ides, 
having  entertained  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  national  bigotry ;  and  having  travelled 
m  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaelick  Dictionary^ 
which  he  afterwards  compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  question,  that  he  fiurly  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  statmg  his  conviction,  and  the  proofe  and 
tessoDS  on  which  it  was  founded.  A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the 
name  of  Claik,  answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much 
abuse  of  its  anthour.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection, 
and  gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been  considered  as 
(xndusrre.  A  few  paragraphs,  which  sufficiently  mark  their  great 
anthour,  shall  be  selected. 

''My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  negative:  I  deny 
the  existence  of  Fm^  because  in  a  long  and  curious  peregrina- 
tion thioogh  the  Gaelick  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it 
What  I  could  not  see  myself  I  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible  to 
otfaeit;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those 
who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  shew  it 

''Mr.  Gark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  Aose  who  disbelieve  the 
genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality 
of  colours,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are  cloathed  in  red. 
The  blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  ex- 
perience that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants:  but 
what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Oark  which  Nature  has  with-held  from 
me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

"The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Suppose  a  man, 
with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that 
the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dressi  but 
that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which  he  put 
on  when  the  King  reviews  them.  This  he  thinks  strange^  and 
desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand 
men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or  waistcoat  One,  indeed,  has 
left  them  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon;  another  has  always  heard 
tiiat  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and  a  third  has 
heard  somebody  say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet     Can  the 
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enquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's  red 
ooat  is  all  that  he  has? 

''But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be  shamed  or  silenced 
by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let  the  soldier  shew  his 
velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

*^  The  difference  between  us  and  the  bhnd  man  is  this  : — ^the  blind 
man  is  unconvinced,  because  he  cannot  see ;  and  we,  because  though 
we  can  see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under  which  John- 
son now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and 
discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to  console  and 
amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could 
procure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of  the  old  dub  in 
Ivy-lane  as  survived  should  meet  again  and  dine  together,  which 
they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his  house :  and  in  order 
to  insure  himself  society  in  the  evening  for  three  days  in  the  week, 
he  instituted  a  Club  at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex-street,  then  kept 
by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

<*  Dear  Sir, — It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out,  I  should  else 
have  waited  on  you  with  an  account  fA  a  little  evening  Qub  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which  you 
are  desired  to  be  one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept 
by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The  company  is  numerous,  and,  as 
yon  will  see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The  terms  are  lax,  and  the 
expences  light  Mr.  Barry  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who 
joined  with  me  in  forming  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  wedc,  and 
he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

**  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  a  line  under  your 
name.  Return  the  list  We  meet  fixr  the  first  time  on  Monday  at 
eight     I  am,  &c. 

^  Sam.  Johnson. 

••Dec.  4, 1783-" 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  dub.^    But  when  I 

*  There  is  a  rough  draught  of  a  cha-  intolent  to  him,  Reynolds  seems  from  the 

lacter  of  Johnson  ^  Reynolds,  eiven  in  'character'  to  have  thought  that  several 

the  life  of  the  painter  by  Leslie  and  of  the  members  were  not  fit  associates. 

Taylor,  which,  as  Bfr.  Eiwin  points  out  *  Any  company/  he  says,  speaking  of 

to  me,  shows  why  "it  did  not  suit  Sir  Johnson,  'was  better  than  none,' by  which 

Joshua  to  be  of  this  dab.**    "Besidestbe  he  connected  himself  vrith  manr  mean 

prespnceof  Barry,  n^  had  beta  spedaily  pestoos  whose  presence  he  could  com* 
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mention  only  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Paradise,  £>r.  Horsley,  Mr.  Windham,* 
I  shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low  ale-house  association,  by  which 
Johnson  ¥ras  degraded.^  Johnson  himself  like  his  name-sake  Old 
Ben,  composed  the  Rules  of  his  Club.^ 

Cor.  €t  ^^.— Line  i  :  After  "  Mr.  Murphy."  nod  "  Mr.  John  NichoU." 
*  I  was  in  Scotland  when  the  Club  was  founded,  and  during  aU  the  winter. 
Johnson,  however,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  invented  a  word  upon  the 
occasion:  ** Boswell  (said  he)  is  a  very  clubable  man."  When  I  came  to  town  I  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Barrington,  and  chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where 
there  is  better  conversation  or  more  decorum.  Several  qf  us  resolved  to  continue  it 
after  our  great  founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were  added ;  and 
now,  above  six  years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily. 

^  RULBS. 

"  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drendi 
In  mirth,  which  &xx  no  repenting  draws."  Milton. 

<*  The  Chib  shall  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

"  The  meetings  shaU  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  week  ; 
bat  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a  week ;  but  not  oftener. 

'*  Two  members  shaU  oblige  themselves  to  attend  in  their  turn  every  night  from 
eight  to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

'*  Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shaU  spend  at  least  six-pence ;  and  every 
member  who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  three-pence. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent  members ;  and 
deliver  to  the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  incurred. 

"When  anv  member  returns  after  absence,  heshaU  immediately  lay  down  his 
forfeits ;  which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  President  shaU  require. 

"There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  shaU  adjust   his   own 


^<The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  wiU  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  substitution, 
nor  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shaU  be  considered  as  having  abdi- 
cated the  Club. 

«  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  member 
recommending  him,  shaU  stand  in  the  Qub-room  three  nights.     On  the  fourth  he 

mand.     For  this  purpose  he  established  position." — {Letter  of  Rev.   IV.  Elwin.) 

a  dub  at  a  little  ale-house  in  Essex-street,  It  mi^  be  said,  too,  that  this  rather  vindi- 

composed  of  a  strange  mixture  of  very  cates  Hawkins*  description,  which  Boswell 

learned  and  very  inraiioas  odd  people.  found  foult  with,  Sir  Joshua  using  nearly 

Of  the  former  were  J>r.  Heberden,  Mr.  the  same  words,  "a  little  ale-house." 

Windham,  Mr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Steevens»  ^  The  foUowing  is  Hawkins's  malevo- 

Mr.  Paradise.    Those  of  the  latter  I  do  lent  account  of  this  club.     It  is  evident 

not  think  proper  to  ennmerate.' — (Life  that  his  own  exclusion,  which  was  no 

of  Reynolds,  vol.  it  p.  455).    I  do  not  doubt  insisted  on  by  the  members,  had 

suppose  that  the  persons  whose  company  prejudiced  him.    "  I  was  not  made  privy 

foonson  sought  were  '  mean '  in  a  bad  to  this  his  intention,  but,  all  circum- 

sense  of  the  word,  and  what  Reynolds  stances  considered,  it  was  no  matter  of 

evidently  thought  a  defect  in  his  diaracter,  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard,  as  I  did 

I  take  to  have  been  a  merit    He  ^had  firom  a  friend  of  mine,  that  the  great  Dr. 

pride  of  intellect,  bwt,  to  his  credit,  he  Johnson  had,  in  the  month  of  December, 

was  free  from  the  pride  of  station.   >Rey-  1783,  formed  a  six-penny  dub,  at  an  ale- 

nolds,  though  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  house  in  Essex-street,  and  that,  though 

wiib  perhaps,  more  jeaUMS  of  his  social  some  of  the  members  thereof  were  per- 
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In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a^spasmgdick.  asthma 
of  such  violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a  recumbent 
posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  respiration,  that  he  could  not  endure 
lying  in  bed  ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that 
oppressive  and  fisital  disease,  a  dropsy.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter, 
nrhich  probably  aggravated  his  complaints;  and  the  solitude  in 
which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  left  him,  rendered  his 
life  very  gloomy.  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so 
very  ill  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relieC  Hc^  how- 
ever, had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in 
people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  in  abstrac- 
tion; he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances;  but  at  all  times,  when  he  was  not  overcome  by 
sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation  as  in  his  best  days. 

may  be  chosen  by  ballot ;  six  membeis,  at  least  being,  present,  and  two-thiids  of  the 
ballot  being  in  his  favour  ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  numbers  not  be  divisible  by 
three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before,  to  each  of  those 
members  whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  u  come. 

"The  notice  may  be  in  these  words: — 'Sir,  On the  r of ^ 

will  be  your  turn  of  presiding  at  the  Essex  Head.  Your  company  is  therefore 
earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  club  in  this  sense  in  his  Dictionary  is,  "An  assembly  of 
good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions." 

sons  of  note,  strangers,  under  restrictions,  said  he  to  me,  in  the  month  of  November 
for  three  pence  ttch  ni^t,  might,  three  following,  '  who  have  got  the  better  of 
niffats  in  a  week,  hear  lum  talk,  and  oar-  three  diseases,  the  pa%,  the  gout,  and 
take  of  his  conversation.  I  soon  aner-  the  asthma,  and  can  now  enjoy  the  con- 
wards  learned  fitnn  the  doctor  the  nature  versation  of  my  friends,  without  the  in- 

of,  as  also  the  motives  to  this  institution,  temptions  of  weakness  or  pain  I ' To 

which,  as  to  him,  was  novel,  in  thb  re-  these  flattering  testimonies  I  must  add, 

spect,  that,  as  the  presidencv  passed  in  that  in  this  seeming  spring-tide  of  his 

rotation,  he  was  oftener  exduaed  from,  health  and  spirits,  he  wrote  me  the  fol- 

than  entitled  to  enjoy,  that  pre-eminence  lowing  note : 

which,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  convivial 

assemblies,  was  considered  as  his  rig^t  **  *  Dear  Sir,— -As  Mr.  Ryland  was 

'*  The   more    intimate   of   Johnoon's  talking  with  me  of  old  friends,  and  past 

friends  looked  on  this  establishment,  both  times,  we  wanned  ourselves  into  a  wish, 

as  a  sorry  expedient  to  kill  time,  and  a  that  all  who  remained  of  the  dub  should 

degradation  of  those  powers  which  had  meet  and  dine  at  the  house  which  once 

administered  delight  to  circles,  composed  was  Horseman's  in  Ivy-lane    I  have  un- 

of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  distinguished  dertaken  to  solicit  you,   and  therefore 

as  well  by  their  rank,  as  bv  their  talenU  desire  yon  to  tell  on  what  day  next  week 

for  polite  conversation.    It  was  a  mor-  you   can  conveniently   meet   your   old 

tification  to  them,  to  associate  in  idea  the  friends, 
dink  of  the  tankard,  with  moral  disquisi-  '<  <  I  am.  Sir, 

tion  and  literaiy  investigation."  •' '  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Johnson  had,  only  a  month  before,  "  <  Sam.  Johnson. 

tried  to  restore  the  old  Ivy-lane  dub,  ** '  Bolt-court,  Nov.  22,  1783.' 

Hawkins  gives  a  dismal  description  oif 
the  €uhlre^— «<What  a  man  am  II*  *'Our  intended  meeting  was  prevented 
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To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  LUhfidd. 

''Dear  Madam, — ^You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I 
have  not  written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but 
condolences  and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such  useless 
things,  that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great  crime;  and  my  own 
diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  are 
miserably  restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try,  how- 
ever, to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impau'ed ;  perhaps  the  spring  and 
the  summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it;  but  if  not^  we  must 
submit  to  the  inconveniencies  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispensa- 
tions of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let 
Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.     I  am,  && 

''Sail  Johnson. 

'^London,  Nov.  29,  1783." 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  an  y^  in  which,  althouglfpassed  in  severe  indisposition, 
he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  continuance  of  those 
wondrous  powers  of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellec- 
tual world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in 
no  respect  inferiour  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the 
most  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 

To  Mr.  DiLLY,  Bookseller  in  the  Poultry. 

''Sir, — ^There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books,  which  used  to  be 
told  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you 

by  a  drcumstance,  which  the  foUowiog  reflections,  and  I  could  but  compare  our 

note  will  explain :  meeting,  at  such  an  advanced  period  01 

•••Dear  SiR,-In  perambulating  Ivy  hie  as  it  was  to  us  ail,  to  that  of  the  foui 

lane,  Mr.  Ryland  fbunrneither  o^and-  J^  men  in  Uie     Senile  Colloquium    ol 

lord  Honeiian,  nor  his  successor.    The  Eraanus.    We  dined,  and  m  the  evening 

old  house  is  shut  up.  and  he  liked  not  ^^&^^  T?" .^^^'  !"\Tl  ^^     wh. 

the  appearance  of  any  near  it :  he.  there-  «P^  °^^^  ^  ?^^  'T!^«''^^-J''*''^-°'i^^ 

fore  \!^oke  our  diiner  at  the  Queen's  proposed  staying ;  but  finding  us  inclined 

Anns,  in'^St.  Paul's  church  yard,  where,  *<>  ^Y^^^>  ^^  ^f^  ^.  ^^^  »  sigh  that 

at  ISf  an  hour  after  three,  your  com-  »f«f  «*  ^^^^^.  from  his  hewt.  lamenting 

p«iy  will  be  desired  to^ay,  by  those  who  ^^  he  was  retirmg  to  solitude  and  chear- 

remain  of  our  former  society.  less  mwiitation. 
^^  •  Y^  hSLble  t^t,  "Johnson  had  proposed  a  meetm^,  like 

•••Dec.  3.'        "'Sam.  Johnson.  ^^  ^^^  a  month,  and  we  had  one 

^  ^  more ;  but,  the  time  approaching  for  a 

••With  this  invitation  I  chearfully  com-  third,  he  began  to  feel  a  return  of  some 

piHedy  and  met,  at  the  time  and  place  of  his  complaints,  and  signified  a  wish, 

s|»poiated,  all  who  could  be  mustered  of  that  we  would  dine  with  him  at  his  own 

oar  sode^,  namely,  Johnson,  Mr.  Ry-  house;  and,  accordii^ly,  we  met  there, 

land,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  the  bank.    When  and  were  Tery  chearfaUy  entertained  by 

we  were  collected,  the  thought  that  we  Imn." 
wcfe  so  few,  occasioned  some  melancholy 

4— a 
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to  procure  me.  They  are  called,  Burtoris  Books;  the  title  of  one  is. 
Admirable  Curiosities^  Rarities^  and  Wonders  in  England.  I  believe 
there  are  about  five  or  six  of  them ;  they  seem  very  proper  to  allure 
backward  readers;  be  so  kind  as  to  get  them  for  me,  and  send 
me  them  with  the  best  printed  edition  of  'Baxter's  Call  to  the 
Unconverted'    I  am,  &c. 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

"Jan.  6,  1784." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Qub  appears  from  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deservedly 
entertained  a  great  r^ard. 

To  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  President  of  the  night 
This  turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to 
attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You  were  enrolled  in  the 
Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  you ;  but  as  I  am 
hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  supply  my  place 
as  introductor,  or  yours  as  President  I  hope  in  milder  weather  to 
be  a  very  constant  attendant     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

'*Sam.  Johnson. 

"Jan.  a7.  1784." 

'*You  ought  to  be  informed,  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the 
year,  and  that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of 
three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence  a  week.*' 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously  enquiring  as  to 
his  health,  and  enclosing  my  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on 
the  present  State  of  the  Nation."—"  I  trust  (said  I)  that  you  will  be 
liberal  enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing  from  you  on  two 
points,^  [the  Middlesex  Election  and  the  American  War]  when  my 

Cor.  a  Ad.^Ahtr  letter  to  Mr.  DiUy,  rud-^ 

"TO  int.  pauuNS. 

"  Dkar  Sir, — I  was  ytrj  sony  not  to  see  yon,  whenyoa  were  so  kind  as  to  call  oa 
me ;  but  to  disappoint  liiends,  and  if  they  are  not  very  good-natured,  to  disoblige 
them,  is  one  of  tne  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  wiU  please  to  let  me  know  which  of  the 
afternoons  in  this  week  I  shall  be  &vourea  with  another  visit  by  yoa  and  Bin.  Perkins, 
and  the  young  people,  I  will  take  all  the  measures  Uiat  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that 
time.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*Jan.  ai,  I7S4*''  **  Sam.  Johnson. 

^  *'  When  pleading  at  the  bar  of  the  declaring  that  the  man  in  the  world  foe 
House  of  Commons  in  a  questioQ  oon-  whom  I  nave  the  highest  ren>ect  had  not 
ceroing  taxation,  I  avowed  that  opinion,      been  able  to  convince  me  that  taxtUiom 
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general  principles  of  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart, 
and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event  I  stand  forth  with  honest 
seal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful  Baron.  My  reason  for  introducing 
those  two  points,  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to  them 
had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when  they  were  least  favourable,  I 
might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  minis- 
terial power." 

To  James  Boswbll,  Esq. 

''Dear  Sir, — I  hear  of  many  inquiries  which  your  kindness  has 
disposed  you  to  make  after-  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long 
letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  its  length  hindered  me 
from  beginning.     I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  shorter. 

^  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  Club  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I  went 
thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was  seized  with  a  spasmodick 
asthma  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house^  in 
which  I  have  beeb  confined  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church.  The  asthma, 
however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  me;  my 
legs  and  thighs  are  very  much  swollen  with  water,  which  I  should 
be  content  if  I  could  keep  there,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon 
be  higher.  My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedious.  And 
yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying.^ 

''My  physicians  tiy  to  make  me  hope,  that  much  of  my  malady 
18  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to 
be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns.  If  my  life  is  pro- 
longed to  autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ;  though 
how  to  travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companion  to  conduct 
me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well  see.  Ramsay  has 
recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy;  and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon, 
where,  indeed,  he  died;  but  he  was,  I  believe,  past  hope  when  he 
went     Think  for  me  what  I  can  do. 

'*I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again  may  perhaps 
ten  you  some  opinion  about  it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  struggling 
with  disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politicks,  and  pamphlets.  Let 
me  have  your  prayers.     My  compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young 

w«s  «M  tyranny.    My  principles  being  of  mense  body  of  his  subjects." — Letter  to 

a  Tory  cast-— that  is  to  say,  those  ^  a  the  People  of  Scotland. 

steady  Royalist— it  grieved  me  to  the  >  At  this  time,  according  to  Hawkins, 

hesrt  that  our  most  gradoos  sovereign  he  was  solemnly  preparing  himself  for 

dionld  be  advised  by  evil  counsellors  to  death,  making  his  wiU,  &c. 

assent  to  severe  measures  against  an  im- 
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ones.    Ask  your  phjrsicians  about  my  case;   and  desire  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. 

''lam,  dear  Sir,  &c 

**Sam.  Johnson. 
«Fcb.  II,  i78i.» 

To  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield. 

"My  dearest  Love, — I  have  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma 
and  dropsy,  but  received,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  sudden  and  un- 
expected relief  last  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of  twenty  pints  of 
water.  Whether  I  shall  continue  free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot  be 
told.     Pray  for  me. 

"Death,  my  dear,  is  veiy  dreadful;  let  us  think  nothing  worth 
our  care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it:^  what  we  know  amiss  in  our- 
selves let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put  our  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  intercession  of  our  Saviour.    I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
"Feb.  as,  1784.'* 

To  Jambs  Boswsll,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as  to 
read  a  pamphlet;  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose  Aat  tiie  first 
pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.    I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion. 


*  Johnson  was  now  thinking  of  "  set- 
ting his  house  in  order,"  ana  provided 
for  a  poor  creature  that  was  dependent  on 
lUm.  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  on 
this  business,  and  which  only  recently 
came  to  light  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and 
Queria: — 

"  Madam  "  (he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rogers, 
a  clergyman's  wife), — "  A  very  dangerous 
and  enervating  distemper  admonishes  me 
to  make  my  unll.  One  of  my  cares  b  for 
poor  Phebe  Heme,  to  whom  your  worthy 
mother  left  so  kind  a  lency.  When  I 
am  gone,  who  shall  pay  Uie  cost  of  her 
maintenance  ?  I  have  not  much  to  leave, 
bat  if  yoo.  Madam,  wiU  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  I  can  leave  von  an  hundred 
pounds.  But  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly 
an  equivalent,  for  my  part  has  annually 
amounted  to  twelve  pounds  or  more. 
The  payment  to  the  house  is  twelve  shil- 
U^n  a  week,  and  some  doaths  must  be 
had^  however  few  or  coarse.  Be  pleased, 
^•^•«",  to  let  me  know  your  roolution 


on  my  proposal,  and  write  aoon,  for  the 
time  may  be  very  short." 

The  lady  agreed  to  comply  with  his 
wishes  in  a  charming  letter : — 

"  Sir,—!  received  your  letter  yesteida^ 
with  the  most  sincere  oonoem.  I  hope  it 
wiU  please  God  yet  to  prolong  a  lite  so 
valuable  to  the  publick,  as  well  as  to  your 
private  friends.  In  the  meantime  your 
Idnd  and  generous  desire  to  provide  for 
those  that  must  experience  such  a  loss 
ouffht,  I  am  sure,  to  be  complied  with, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  desires  me  to  infonn 
you  that  he  will  accept  of  the  hundred 
pounds,  and  will,  so  nir,  be  answerable 
tor  Mrs.  Heme's  maintenance  as  to  se- 
cure her  an  annuity  of  aiA,  instead  of 
that  we  now  pay  her,  which  will  make  a 
certain  provision  for  her  in  case  of  aod- 
dent  to  us." 

On  the  fidth  of  this  arrangement  be 
left  ICQ/,  for  the  care  of  the  giri.  Sir 
J.  Hawkins  supplies  the  sequeL 
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andy  like  yotiy  fed  great  indignation  at  the  indecency  with  which  the 
King  is  eveiy  day  treated.  Your  paper  contains  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  of  the  constitution,  very  properly 
jMXxlQced  and  iq)plied.  It  will  certainly  raise  your  character,* 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a  Minister  of  State. 

<*I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and  tell  her,  that 

in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give 

her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  gumea.    The  letter  is  of 

consequence  only  to  me.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
**LoiidoD,  Feb.  a;,  1784." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask  our  phy- 
sicians about  his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his 
opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very  amiable  Baronet, 
then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever; 
and  mentioned  his  expressions  to  me  in  the  note  accompanying  it : 
''With  my  most  afifectionate  wishes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  recovery,  in 
which  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all  mankind  have  so  deep  a 
stake:"  and  at  the  same  time  a  full  opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr. 
Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  Cullen,  had  the  advantage  of  having  passed 

*  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus  expressed  myself :  *'  My  prin- 
ciples may  appear  to  you  too  monarchical ;  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded,  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  true  orinciples  of  liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  vou.  Sir,  are 
now  the  Prime  Minister,  callea  by  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  the  rights  ot  the  Crown, 
as  wdl  at  those  of  the  people,  ag^unst  a  violent  fiction.  As  such,  von  are  entitled  to 
tha  wannest  snpport  of  ereiy  good  subject  in  ereiy  department.  He  answered, 
*'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  sentiments  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express, 
and  have  obscarved  with  great  pleasure  the  wtahus  ond  abU  mpftort  given  to  the 
Causk  or  THE  Publics  in  the  work  you  were  so  good  to  transmit  to  me."  ^ 

Or.  HAd.—Uo/tli  Ddi  "the  "before  "history." 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  political  advocacy  is  his  administration  a  man  of  my  popular 
•musingly  coloured  by  devotion  to  men  and  pleasing  talents,  whose  merits  he 
of  the  most  opposite  parties.  Thus  in  his  has  acknowledged  in  a  letter  under  his 
veoentlypublislied  pamphlet  on  the  India  own  hand.  He  did  not  answer  several 
Bill :  "  I  have  mentioned  former  drcum-  letters  which  I  wrote  at  intervals,  request- 
stancei^  perlu^>s,  of  too  mudi  egotism  to  ing  to  wait  upon  him.  I  lately  wrote  to 
show  dat  I  am  no  time  server ;  and  at  him,  that  such  behaviour  to  me  was  cer- 
this  moment  friends  to  whom  I  am  at-  tainly  not  fjenerous."  He  wrote  again 
tached  by  affection,  gratitude  and  inte-  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  hear  in  ten  days 
rest,  are  sealous  for  the  measure  which  I  he  should  consider  that  the  minister  was 
dean  so  alarming.  Let  me  add  that  a  dis-  resolved  "to  have  no  further  communica- 

1  of  the  Portland  administration  wiU      tion  with  him."   ** About  two  months  have 


probably  disappoint  an  object  which  I  elapsed  and  he  has  made  no  sign"— 
kmte  wtare  ardently  at  heart."  Yet  a  Letter  to  Temple, 
iem  years  later  Mr.  Pitt  was  found  to  Yet  the  same  year,  1789,  he  was  sing- 
be  "  an  insolent  fellow.  The  excellent  ing  the  "  Grocer  of  London,"  at  the  Lon- 
iMWi^i^  says,  it  is  disgraceful,  it  is  utter  don  Tavern,  and  putting  the  minister  out 
foUy  in  Pitt,  not  to  reward  and  attach  to  of  countenance  by  his  outrageous  flattery. 
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through  the  gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by  study  and 
practice  had  attained  to  such  skill,  that  my  father  settled  on  him  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  during 
bis  life,  as  an  honorarium  to  secure  his  particular  attendance.  The 
opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me  banning,  ''I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your  very  learned  and  illustrious 
firiend,  Dr.  Johnson,  labours  under  at  present" 

To  Jambs  Boswell,  Esq. 

'^Dbar  Sir, — ^Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last  letter,  I 
received  your  kind  medical  packet  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to 
you  and  your  physicians  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  disease.  Dr. 
Gillespie  has  sent  an  excellent  consilium  medicum^  all  solid  practical 
experimental  knowledge.  I  am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
physicians  (Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby)  as  well  as  my  own, 
going  on  very  hopefully.  I  have  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills. 
The  powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  much,  that  it  could  not  be 
continued 

''  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  letter ; 
and  bring  with  you  the  rhubarb*  which  he  so  tenderly  offers  me. 

*'I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and  that  no  evil, 

either  red  or  imaginary,  now  disturbs  you.     I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
**  London,  March  2,  1784."     ■ 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  physicians  who  had  chairs 
in  our  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  Cullen, 
Hope,  and  Monro,  to  each  of  whom  I  sent  the  followmg  letter : 

*'Dear  Sir, — Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time;  and 
in  a  letter  of  anxious  apprehension  he  writes  to  me,  *  Ask  your  phy- 
sicians about  my  case.' 

'*  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular  consultation :  but  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  man  so 
eminent,  and  who,  in  his  Life  of  Gardi,  has  paid  your  profession  a 
just  and  elegant  compliment:  *I  believe  every  man  has  foimd  in 
physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art^ 
where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.    Last  summer  he  had  a  stroke 

•  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfidd,  where  he  cnltivated  that  plant  with  such  sao- 
cess,  that  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  ty  the  Society  of  London  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cor,  et  Ad.—ljux  line  of  note:  For  "and  Sdencet"  read  "Manufactures  and 
Commerce." 
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of  the  pab^y  from  which  he  recovered  almost  entirely.  He  had, 
before  that,  been  troubled  with  a  catarrhous  cough.  This  winter  he 
was  seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  by  which  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  house  for  about  three  months.  Dr.  Brocklesby  writes 
to  me^  that  upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there  is  such  a  cour 
striction  upon  his  breast,  that  he  cannot  lye  down  in  his  bed,  but  is 
obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest,  and  sometimes  sleep,  only 
by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies;  and  that  there  are 
cedematous  tumours  on  his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts 
a  good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that 
a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a 
warmer  climate  would  do  him  good  I  understand  he  is  now  rather 
better,  and  is  using  vin^ar  of  squills.  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
dear  Sir, 

''Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Jambs  Boswell. 
<*  March  7.  1784." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to  my  letter,  and  its 
venerable  object.  Dr.  Cullen's  words  concerning  him  were,  ''It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  man 
whom  the  publick  properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem  and  respect 
as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr.  Hope's,  "  Few  people  have  a 
better  claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes  that  I 
do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or  that  word."  Dr.  Monro's,  "  I 
most  sincerely  join  you  in  sympathizing  with  that  very  worthy  and 
ingenious  character,  from  whom  his  country  has  derived  much 
instruction  and  entertainment" 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Doctors 
Cullen  and  Monro  wrote  their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me, 
which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so  far  as  they 
were  encouraging,  communicated  to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on 
one  hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  recording. 

To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention  which 
you  and  your  dear  lady*  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in 
letting  you  know  the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health.  The 
dropsy,  by  God's  blessing,  has  now  run  almost  totally  away  by 
natural  evacuation ;  and  the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives 
me  little  trouble.    While  I  am  writing  this,   I  have  not  any  sensa- 

*  Who  had  written  him  a  veiy  kind  letter. 
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tioQ  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet  ventore  oat,  having 
been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  thirteenth  of  December,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

"  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  £ur  as  Anchinlecky  I  am 
not  able  to  guess;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw 
any  man,  not  wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear 
lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kindness  have  toudied  and  grati- 
fied me. 

'*  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  subside,  and  the 
King's  authority  is  in  some  measure  re-established.  Mr.  Pitt  will 
have  great  power;  but  you  must  remember,  that  what  he  has  to 
give  must,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  idio  gave,  and 
those  who  preserve  his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacrifice  little 
to  esteem  or  fiiendship;  he  must,  till  he  is  settled,  think  only  of 
extending  his  interest 

•  •••••• 

<<If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send  for  Mrs.  Stewart, 
and  give  from  me  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to 
which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  daim,  till  she  gives  it  me.^ 


^  Here  Mr.  Croker  his  discovered 
what  raav  be  called  "a  mare*s  nest 
connected  with  this  little  commission.  He 
fimded  that  Johnson  was  anxious  to  get 
into  his  possession  some  compromismg 
piece  of  mdence  relating  to  some  early 
finoid,  though,  he  strangely  adds,  "  the 
conbadictions  and  mysteiy  of  the  case 
indine  me  to  suspect  that  Johnson  may 
have  taken  some  personal  share  in  the 
disaffected  movements  of  that  period 
(1745)1"  This  theory  is  solemnly  worked 
out ;  but  the  misapprehension  upon  which 
it  is  founded  is  so  extraordinanr,  that  it 
b  worth  while  giving  the  whole  pas* 
sage:— 

"  In  1779,  he  (Boswell)  states  that  he 
had,  as  desued  by  Johnson,  '  dueovtred 
the  sister  of  Stuart,  amd  men  ker  a 
gminea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  Ker 
orotAer's  wkick  Dr,  Joknson  kad  re- 
tained.' But  this  must  have  been  a  total 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Boswell;  for  it 
appears  that  the  sister  hed  the  pocket- 
book  or  letter-case  in  her  own  posses- 
sion, and  that  it  was  for  obtaining  it  that 
Johnson  offered  the  piinea.  This  matter 
was  probablv  explamed  in  some  letters 
not  given ;  for  in  April,  1780  (p.  643), 
Johnson  expresses  *  satisfaction  at  tike 
success  of  Boswdts  transaction  with 
Mrs,  Stuart^'  by  which  it  may  be  in- 
ierred    that  Boswell  had   obtained  the 


letter-case  from,  her;  but  the  negotiation 
was  not  terminated ;  for  four  years  after, 
tmmission.  He  in  1784  (p.  748),  Johnson  writes  to 
.««^/M««  ♦/>  <T«*  Boswell,  */  desire  yon  to  see  Mrs, 
Stuart  once  agaise^  emd  say  that  in  the 
letter^ase  was  a  letter  relating  to  mtfor 
wkick  I  will  give  ker,  if  ske  is  willing  to 
give  it  to  me,  amotker  guinea  :  tke  letter 
is  of  consequence  omfy  to  me,*  (p.  750.) 
The  reader  now  sees  that  the  retention 
by  Johnson  of  Stewart's  old  pocket-book, 
and  the  scmpiUoas  honesty  of  paying  a 
guinea  in  lien  of  it,  was  a  total  misi^)- 
prehension  on  the  part  of  Boswell ;  and 
that  Johnson  reall^r  wanted  to  obtain  the 
pocket-book,  vduch  he  seems  to  have 
gotten,  for  the  sedke  of  a  letter  it  con- 
tained iN^ch  he  seems  not  to  have 
gotten.  But  what  letter  oodd  this  be  of 
consequence  to  Dr.  Johnson,  when  on  the 
verge  of  iht  grave,  yet  so  long  neglected 
by  him ;  m  Stewart  had  been  dead 
many  years?  Boswell's  original  error 
and  his  subsequent  silence  on  the  subject 
are  very  strange." 

There  is  yet  a  thhd  passage  above, 
*'Said  for  Ito.  Stewart,  and  give,  Irom 
me,  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the 
old  case,  to  which  I  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied with  my  daim  till  she  gives  it  to 
me."  It  is  almost  absurd  dwdling  on 
iuch  a  trifle,  but  the  meaning  is  plain. 
The  whole  is  meraly  evidence  of  John- 
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''Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon;  and  if  you  pro- 
core  heads  of  Hector  Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston,  the 
poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my  room,  or  any  other  of  the  fathers  of 
Scottish  literature. 

^  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and  hope  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  you  will  be  welcome  to,  dear  Sir,  your  most  afifectionate 
humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Johnson 

<' London,  Mardi  18,  1784.** 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  38,  from  York,  informing  him  that  I  had 
a  high  gratification  in  the  triumph  of  monarchical  principles  over 
aristocratical  influence,  in  that  great  county^  in  ^an  address  to  the 
King ;  that  I  was  thus  iax  on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back  to 
my  own  county,  where  I  had  carried  an  address  to  his  Majesty  by  a 
great  majority,^  and  had  some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  county  in  Parliament 

To  Jambs  Boswell,  Esq. 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to  haste  back 
when  you  found  the  Parliament  dissolved.  With  the  influence 
which  your  address  must  have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expect^  that  your  presence  will  be  of  importance,  and  your  activity 
of  effect 

^  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  man 
feels  from  the  kindness  of  such  a  friend;  and  it  is  with  deUght  I 
relieve  it  by  telling,  that  Dr.  Brocklesbjr's  account  is  true,  and  that  I 
am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

*<You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which  requires  much  pru- 

soa'f  tender  scrupalonsDess.    The  letter-  ^  In  the  vear  after  Johnson's  death  the 

case  of  his  old  assistant  he  had  retained,  indefatigable  Mr.    boswell  got   up   an 

and  paid  for.  Later,  he  found  a  letter  rda-  address  from  his  tenants,  which  he  pre- 

ting  to  himself  in  Uie  pocket,  for  which,  sented  in  person.     <*  At  the  Court  at  St. 

"  u  she  is  willing  to  give  to  me,"  1./.,  to  James's,  June  34,  the  following  address 

allow  him  to  keep,  he  will  pay  anoUier  was  presented  to  the   King  by  James 

goinea.      He  renews  this  offer  (p.  58)  Boswell,  Esq.,  being  hitroduced  by  the 

"  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  Lord-in- Waiting.       It    was   most    era- 

I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim  till  dously  received,  and  Mr.  Boswell  had 

die  flves  it  to  me,"  ue»t  allows  him  to  re-  afterwards  the  honour  to  kiss  his  ma- 

tain It.    Mr.  Croker  was  deluded  by  the  jesty's  hand : — 

ambwnity  of  these  words,  ^  gives  it  to  "  The  humbU  addrtss  of  the  tenants 

ae,"mto  supposing  that  pocket-book  and  and  others  residing  upon  the  estate  of 

letter  had  never  left  the  woman's  hands,  James  BostueU,    Esq.^    of  Auchinlech^ 

that  Mr.  Boswell  was  "under  a  total  Ayrshire.*' 

otepprdiension,"  and  that  onhr  some  "Signed  by  289  men  all  fit  to  bear  arms 

terrible  mystery  in  Johnson's  m  oonU  fai  defence  of  their  king  &nd  country." 
make  the  matter  consistent. 
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dence.  You  must  endeavour  to  expose  without  exaspeimting ;  to 
practise  tempocaiy  hostflity,  witiiout  producing  enemies  for  life. 
This  is,  peihi^psi  hard  to  be  done;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  many, 
and  seems  most  likely  to  be  eflfected  by  opposipg  merely  upon 
general  principles,  without  descending  to  personal  or  particular 
censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must  enjoin  you,  which  is 
seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections; — ^I  must  entreat  yoa 
to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  One  nighf  s  drunken- 
ness may  defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days  weU  employed.  Be  firm, 
but  not  clamorous;  be  active^  but  not  malidous;  and.you  may  form 
such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  exalt  yourself  but  dignify  your 
fiunily. 

"We  are,  as  you  may  suppose^  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely 
stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  firiends  say  will  carry  the  election. 
However  that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat  Mr.  Hoole  has  just 
told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the  King. 

''Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time^  how  you  are  employed,^  and 
what  progress  you  make. 

"Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young  Boswells,  the 
sincere  compliments  o^  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

"London,  March  30,  1784.'* 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality  which  was  suitable 
to  the  long  friendship  whidi  had  subsisted  between  him  and  that 
gentleman. 

March  27.  "Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with  respect  to  all 
my  formidable  and  dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body  battered 
and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak 
attacks  may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  stand- 
ing carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very  troublesome  cough, 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so  readily 
as  I  expected;  its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should  then  have 

1  How  Mr.  Botwell  was  emploved  will  about  the  size  of  Selden's  *  Table  Talk,' 

be  leen  from  what  follows: — "  I  intend,**  of  which  joar  Lordship  made  me  a  pre- 

he  wrote  to  Percy,  March  8, 17S4.  **  to  be  sent,  with  an  inscription  on  the  blank 

in  London  about  the  end  of  this  month,  leaf  in  front,  which  does  me  honour.    It 

chiefly  to  attend  upon  Dr.  Johnson  with  is  placed  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck. 

respectful  attention.  ...  I  wish  to  pub-  Will  your  Lordship  take  the  trouble  to 

lish,  as  a  regale  to  him,  a  neat  little  send  me  a  note  of  the  writers  you  re- 

▼olumc,   '  The  Praises  of  Dr.  Johnson  collect  have  praised  our  much  respected 

by  contemporary  Writers.'     It  will  be  friend?" 
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a  tight  to  complain  of  any  morbid  sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am 
afiraid,  constitutional  and  incurable;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and 
unless  it  be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molestation, 
nor  does  it  lay  very  dose  siege  to  life ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom 
the  physical  race  consider  as  authour  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon 
it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed ;  and  why  were  we  content 
with  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting,  of  a  man  so  conspicuous^ 
because  he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register, 
tiiat  he  might  pass  for  younger  than  he  was?  He  was  not  much 
less  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank  who  modesdy  asked  him 
his  age,  he  answered,  *(jo  look;'  though  he  was  in  general  a  man 
of  civility  and  elegance. 

''The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well,  except  Miss  Lang- 
tcm,  who  will  probably  soon  recover  her  health  by  light  suppers. 
Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed. 
Pay  my  sincere  respects  to  the  two  principal  ladies  in  your  house; 
and  when  you  write  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincohishire,  let 
her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of  friendship,  and 
that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her,  when  I  have  the  means  of 
sending  it'' 

April  8.  ''I  am  sdll  disturbed  by  my  cough;  but  what  thanks 
have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the  most  painful  sensation 
that  I  fed?  and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  to  be  rdeased,  while 
winter  continues  to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year 
has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the  equinox,  and  still 
there  is  very  little  remission  of  the  cold.  When  warm  weather 
comes,  which  surdy  must  come  at  last,  I  hope  it  will  hdp  both 
me  and  your  young  lady. 

"The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  ndther  more  nor  less 
than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had  come  as  far  as  York  towards 
London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to 
stand  for  some  place.  Whether  to  wish  him  success,  his  best 
friends  hesitate. 

''Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion  of  my  recovery; 
I  am  now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been.  May  God  add 
to  his  merdes  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  according 
to  his  will.    My  compliments  to  all." 

April   13.     **I  had  this    evening  a  note    from    Lord   Portmore,^ 

A  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer : 

To  ifu  Right  Hmourabk  EaH  of  Portmorb. 
**  Da.  Johnson  acknowledges  with  great  respect  the  honour  of  Lord  Fortmore'i 
BOtioe.    ne  is  better  than  he  was ;  and  will,  as  hk  Lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr. 
Lanfltoo. 

:<oiirt.  Fleet-street,  Apr.  13,  1784." 
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desmng  dnt  I  voald  grie  70a  an  accoant  of  nf^  boidL  Too 
migfat  hsve  had  it  wtt  Icsb  drrnmdnftimi  I  am,  bf  God's  bless- 
ing, I  bdieve,  free  from  all  morbid  sensatkaB^  raae^  a  ooogb, 
vhkh  is  onfy  trooblesQaML  Bat  I  am  sdH  wcak»  and  can  lunre  no 
great  hope  of  strength  till  die  weadier  diall  be  aoAcc  The  som- 
mer,  if  it  be  kindlT,  wiD,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  sopport  die 
winter:     God^  who  has  so  wonderfbl^  le^oied  mc^  can  preserve 

**  Let  me  enqmre  in  my  tm  after  die  stafee  of  yomr  fssakfy  great 
and  iitde.  I  hope  Lady  Rodies  and  Buss  Langton  are  both  wdL 
Tint  is  a  good  basis  of  rontmt  Then  hov  goes  George  on  widi 
his  studies?  Hov  does  Mbb  Marj?  And  hom  does  my  own 
Jenny?  I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter;  which  I  wil  tribe  care  to  pay. 
In  Ae  menn  time  tdl  her  that  I  aiLncwiledige  the  < 

«Be  plensed  to  make  my  onnpliBreM^  lo  tiie  kiies.  fi  Mrs. 
;  to  Loodon^she  wfl  ivrawr  me  with  a  ni^  for  I  am 
1  to  go  < 
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To  the  same. 

''Sir,— The  bearer  is  my  god-son,  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  to  your  kindness;  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve 
by  his  respect  to  your  excellence^  and  his  gratitude  for  your 
finrours.    I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
«*ApiJlip,i784.* 

To  the  same. 

''Sir, — I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  god-son, 
but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to 
see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun,  advanced, 
and  completed. 

"  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  operations,  I  hope  he  will 
shew  Aat  the  benefit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  pro- 
ficiency and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I  shall  consider  you  as  enlaig- 
ing  your  kindness  to,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

"May  31,  1784.- 

Tb  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tavlor,  Ashb(mmej  Derbyshire. 

^Dear  Sir, — ^What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing  from 
you?  I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from  writing.  What  I  have 
seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do 
not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses 
I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

"I  want  every  comfort  My  life  is  very  solitary  and  very  cheer- 
less. Though  it  has  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from 
Uie  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the  door  since 
the  13^  of  December.  I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather, 
which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church 
yesterday;  I  therefore  received  the  holy  Sacrament  at  home,  in  the 
room  where  I  conmiunicated  with  dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before 
her  death.  O  1  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadfuL  I 
am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  caimot  avoid  It  is  vain 
to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we 
hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to- 
morrow.   But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  Goo. 

"In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.     I  have  no 
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friend  now  living,  bat  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of 
my  youth.     Do  not  neglect,  dear  Sir,  yours  afifectionately, 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  London,  Easter-Monday, 
••April  12,  1784." 

What  follows  is  a  beautiftd  specimen  of  his  gentleness  and  com- 
placency to  a  young  lady  his  god-child,  one  of  the  daughters  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Langton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  year.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resembling  printed 
characters,  that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it  her- 
self. The  original  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to 
her ;  and  I  dare  say  will  be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel  as  long  as 
she  lives.^ 

To  Miss  Jans  Langton,  in  Rochester,  Kent 

'*My  dearest  Miss  Jenny, — I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter 
has  been  so  long  without  being  answered ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty 
well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am 
glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  /ou  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  you  mind 
your  pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary. 
Your  books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected;  and 
your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do  not  caie 
to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  dili- 
gent in  learning  arithmetick;  and,  above  all,  that  through  your 
whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers,  and  read  your  bible. 
I  am,  my  dear, 

<<  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*^Sam.  Johnson. 
"May  10^  1784.* 

On  Wednesday,  May  s»  ^  arrived  in  London,  and  next  morning 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but  just 
saw  him;  for  a  coach  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the 
bouse  of  his  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  some- 
times for  the  benefit  of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having 
formerly  laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  now 
acknowledged  was  conducive  to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  idien  I  found  him  alone,  he  communi* 
cated  to  me,  with  solenm  earnestness,  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  his  illness,  when  he 
was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy.     He  had  shut  himself  up,  and 

*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  this  letter,  frmmed  and  glmzed,  by  the 
rizty  yean  later,  Mr.  Croker  was  shown      person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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employed  a  day  in  particular  exercises  of  religion, — fasting,  humi- 
liation, and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  extraordinary  relief, 
for  which  he  looked  up  to  heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made 
no  direct  inference  from  this  foct;  but  from  his  manner  of  telling 
it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  something  more  than 
an  incident  in  the  common  course  of  events.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast  of  thinking,  which  by  many 
modem  pretenders  to  wisdom,  is  called  superstitious.  But  here  I 
think  even  men  of  pretty  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that  there  was 
an  intermediate  interposition  of  divine  Providence,  and  that  ''the 
fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man  "  availed.* 

On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  celebrated 
antiquarian  and  engineer  of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday  the 
loth,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was  a  large  com- 
pany; Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On 
Thursday  the  13th  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel's,  with  another 
large  company;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddo,^  Mr. 
Murphy,  && 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Brocklesby's 
where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever-cheeiful 
companion  Mr.    Devaynes,^   apothecary  to  his   Majesty.     Of  these 

*  Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  very  fair  and  judicioos  remark  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Abemethy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Siographia  Brilannica,  which  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  in  his  Life  which  has  l^n  written  for  the  second  edition  of  that 
lalnable  work.  "To  deny  the  exercise  of  a  particular  providence  in  the  Deity's 
government  of  the  world  is  certainly  impious :  yet  nothing  serves  the  cause  of  the 
scomer  more  than  an  incautious  forward  zeal  in  determining  the  particular  instances 
of  it* 

In  confirmation  of  my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote  that  sensible  and 
elqpuit  writer  Mr.  Mdmoth^  in  Letter  VIII.  of  his  collection,  published  under  the 
name  of  Fittosborm.  "We  may  safely  assert,  that  the  belief  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence is  founded  upon  such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify  our  assent.  It 
woold  scarce,  therefore,  be  wise  to  renounce  an  opinion  which  affords  so  firm  a  sup- 
port to  the  soul,  in  those  seasons  wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance, 
merely  because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  to  solve  every  difficulty 
vHiich  attends  them." 

^  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo  avoid  any  communication  with  Dr.  John- 
son. I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made  them  very  good  friends,  (see  "Journal  of  a 
Toor  to  the  Hebrides,"  third  edition,  page  67,)  but  unhappily  his  Lordship  had 
resumed  and  cherished  a  violent  prejudice  against  my  illustrious  friend,  to  whom  I 
must  do  the  justice  to  say,  there  was  on  his  part  not  the  least  anger,  but  a  good- 
humoured  sportiveness.  Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordship's  disposition  towards 
him,  he  was  even  kindly ;  as  app&ired  firom  his  inquiring  of  me  after  him,  by  an 
abbreviation  of  his  name,  "  Well,  how  does  Monny  t " 

Ccr.  dAd. — ^Last  line  but  two  of  note :  For  "disposition*'  read  " indisposition.' 

^  Mr.  Windham  wasalso  of  the  party.  In  with  his  sense  of  dignity  and  propriety." 

an  obttnazy  notice  of  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the  This  relish  of  "  ever-cheeriul  corapan- 

Sects  Mi^aaine,  and  evidently  written  by  nions  "  led    him  to  compose  ludicrous 

one  who  knew  him,  it  was  noted  that  after  songs  for  elections,  "  which  he  sung  in  a 

this  year  bis  convivial  habits  brought  him  manner  that  procured  him  no  respect " 
ioto  company  that  did  *'not  always  accord 

VOU  III.  S 
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days  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him,  I  have  no  memorials,  except 
the  general  recollection  of  his  being  able  and  animated  in  con- 
versation, and  appearing  to  relish  society  as  much  as  the  youngest 
man.  I  find  only  these  three  small  particulars  : — One,  when  a 
person  was  mentioned  who  said,  "I  have  lived  fifty-one  years 
ui  this  world  without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness;"  he 
exclaimed,  "The  man  who  says  so  lies.  He  attempts  to  impose 
on  human  credulity."  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  vain  observed,  that 
men  were  very  different  His  Lordship's  manner  was  not  impres- 
sive, and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the 
person  who  talked  to  him  was  a  Prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that 
he  would  have  treated  him  with  more  respect;  for  once  talking  of 
George  Psalmanazar,  whom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  said, 
"I  should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a  bishop."  One  of  the 
company  ^  provoked  him  greatly  by  doing  what  he  could  least  of  all 
bear,  which  was  quoting  something  of  his  own  writing,  against 
what  he  then  maintained.  '^Wha^  Sir,  (cried  the  gentleman,)  do 
you  say  to 

'  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfdt,  uncounted,  glided  by '  ?  ** 

Johnson  having  thus  had  himself  presented  as  giving  an  instance 
of  a  man  who  had  lived  without  uneasiness  was  much  offended, 
for  he  looked  upon  such  quotation  as  unfair.  His  anger  burst  out 
in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remark 
was  a  saUy  of  ebriety;  *'Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  advise 
you  to  command  When  you  have  drunk  out  that  glass,  don't 
drink  another."  Here  was  exemplified  what  Goldsmith  said  of  him, 
with  the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  fix>m  one  of  Gibber's  Comedies, 
"  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he 
knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it"— Another,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  violently  censured  for 
attacking  people  by  anonymous  paragraphs  in  news-papers ;  ^  he 
firom  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence, 
and  said,  '*  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means 
only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  him  and  me;  what  is  fit  for 
Heph»stion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander." — Another,  when  I  told  him 
that  a  yoimg  and  handsome  Countess  had  said  to  me,  '^I  should 

^  This  was  probably  Mr.  Boswell  him-      stance  in  point  was  his  attack  on  Kern* 
self.  ble  and  Mrs.  Siddona. 

'  No  doabt  Geoige  Steevens.     An  in- 
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think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  one  a  fool  all 
one's  life ;  ^  and  that  I  answered,  "  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool 
to-day,  by  repeating  this  to  him,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  too  old  to  be 
made  a  fool;  but  if  you  say  I  am,  I  shall  not  deny  it  I  am 
much  pleased  with  a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine  spirits,  at 
our  Essex-Head-Club.  He  told  us,  "I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs. 
Garrick's,  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Bumey.  Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found.  I  know  not 
where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superiour 
to  them  alL"  Boswell.  ''What!  had  you  them  all  to  yourself. 
Sir?"  Johnson.  ''I  had  them  all  as  much  as  they  were  had;  but 
it  might  have  been  better  had  there  been  more  company  there." 
BoswsLL.  "Might  not  Mrs.  Montagu  have  been  a  fourth?"  John- 
son. ''Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit  But 
Mis.  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman ;  she  has  a  constant 
stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always  impregnated ;  it  has  always 
meaning."  Boswell.  "Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant  stream  of  con- 
versation." Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance 
at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he 
would  say  this  is  an  extraordinary  man.  If  Burke  should  go  into 
a  stable  to  see  his  horse  drest,  the  ostler  would  say  we  have  had  an 
extraordinary  man  here."  Boswell.  "Foote  was  a  man  who 
never  fiedled  in  conversation.  If  he  had  gone  into'  a  stable — ^ 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  a  stable,  the  ostler  would  have 
said  here  has  been  a  comical  fellow;  but  he  would  not  have 
respected  him."  Boswell.  "And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have 
answered  him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as  the 
common  saying  is."  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  and  Foote  would  hav9 
answered  the  ostler. — ^When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be  merry 
his  conversation  is  very  superiour  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  the  powers  which  he  shews  in  jserious  talk  and  in  jocu- 
larity. When  he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel." 
I  have  in  another  place*  opposed,  and  I  hope  with  success.  Dr. 
Johnson's  very  singular  and  erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's 
pleasantly.  Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  difitered 
from  our  great  friend  in  this  observation;  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was 
often  very  happy  in  his  merriment  It  would  not  have  been  right 
for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at  this  time,  in  a 
Society  all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as 
we  did.  It  might  have  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at 
any  rate  would  probably  have  checked  the  flow  of  Jc^nson's  good- 
•  « jonmal  of  a  Tonr  to  the  Hebrides,"  edit  3,  p.  2a 

S— 2 
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humour.  He  called  to  us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the 
thought  started  into  his  mind,  "  O !  Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a 
very  great  thing.  The  £mpress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  *  Ram- 
bler' to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  language.*  So  I  shall  be 
read  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his  fame 
would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  \  now  the  Wolga  is 
£uther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace."  Boswell. 
"You  must  certainly  be  pleased  with  this,  Sir."  Johnson.  **!  am 
pleased,  Sir,  to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded 
in  that  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a  noble  person 
driving  in  his  carriage,  and  looking  exceedingly  well  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age.  Johnson.  ''Ah,  Sir,  that  is  nothing.  Bacon 
observes  that  a  stout  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  under- 
mined." 

On  Sunday,  May  i6,  I  found  him  alone;  he  talked  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying,  ''Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing 
wrong,  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  ofif  her  neck;"  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  mention  some  circumstances  which  have  since  been  the 
subject  of  publick  discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken  notion  which 
is  very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  b  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be 
screened  by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being  never 
authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  the 
appeal  never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed  that  this  was 
founded,  iipon  ignorance ;  for  that  the  Bishops  have  sufficient  power 
to  maintain  discipline,  and  that  the  sitting  of  the  Convocation  was 
wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a  Court  of  judica- 
ture, but  like  a  parliament,  to  make  Canons  and  regulations  as  times 
may  require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said,  "Some  people  are 
not  afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an 
absolute  decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the  marks  of 
sanctificadon.  Others,  and  those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion, 
look  upon  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as  they  never  can  be  sure 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,   about   this  time,  I  find 

*  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not  well-founded ;  bat  the  elation  dis* 
covered  by  Johnson  in  the  belief  that  it  was  true,  showed  a  noble  ardoor  for  literary 
£une. 
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m  short  notice,  which  marks  his  amiable  disposition  more  certainly 
than  a  thousand  studied  declarations. — "Afternoon  spent  cheerfully 
and  elegantly,  I  hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man;  though  in 
110  holy  duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  of 
benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilljr's,  where 
were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Capel  Lofft, 
who,  though  a  most  zealous  Whig,  has  a  mind  so  full  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  so  much  in  exercise  in  various  exertions,  and 
withal  so  much  liberality,  that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  literary 
Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten  this  little  David  of  popukur 
spirit,  could  not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There  was  also  Mr. 
Braithwaite  of  the  Post-office,  that  amiable  and  friendly  man,  who, 
with  modest  and  unassuming  manners,  has  associated  with  many 
of  the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  very  quiescent  to-day.  Per- 
haps too  I  was  indolent  I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notes, 
but  that  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  in  the  Sling's  library 
sixty-three  editions  of  my  favourite  Thomas  k  Kempis,  amongst 
which  it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  English,  Arabick,  and  Armenian,  he  said,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  collect  many  editions  of  a  book,  which  were  all 
the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print;  he  would  have  the 
original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the  editions  which  had  any 
variations  in  the  text  He  approved  of  the  famous  collection  of 
editions  of  Horace  by  Douglas,  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  said,  every  man  should 
try  to  coUect  one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  publick 
library. 

On  Tuesday,  May  17, 1  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning. 
I  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the  King  passed,  "  No 
Fox— No  Fox,"  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said,  "They  were  right, 
Sir."  I  said,  I  thought  not,  for  it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox 
the  Kii^s  competitor.  There  being  no  audience,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  triumph  in  a  victory,  he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said 
it  might  do  very  well,  if  explained  thus :  "  Let  us  have  no  Fox ; " 
understanding  it  as  a  prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  that 
gentleman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evening  with  him,  by 
ourselves.  I  observed,  that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a 
consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution,  because  we 
might  have  more  friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  per- 
haps felt  this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to  death ;  and 
C^.  d  Ad. — Line  9  :  For  *'  exertions "  read  ** departments." 
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said,  with  heat,  **  How  can  a  man  know  whtrt  his  departed  friends 
are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world?  How 
many  friendships  have  yon  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue  ? 
Most  friendships  are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance^  mere  con- 
federacies in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.  He  said,  *^  I  know 
oot  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not  Sir,  I  could  almost 
lay.   Sit  anitna  mea  cum  Langiano.*'     I  mentioned  a  very  eminent 

friend  as  a  virtuous  man.     Johnson.   **Yes,  Sir;  but has 

not    the    evangelical    virtue    of   Langton.    ^   I    am    afraid^ 

would  not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wendi."  ^ 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what  he  thought  want  of 
judgement  upon  an  interesting  occasion.  ''When  I  was  ill  (said 
he)  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he  thought  my  life 
was  faulty.  Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending  christian 
charity.  And  when  I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  had  given 
for  such  an  animadversion,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this — 
that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now  what 
harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  contradicted?''  Boswell.  ''I 
suppose  he  meant  the  tnanner  of  doing  it;  roughly — and  harshly.** 
Johnson.  "And  who  is  the  worse  for  that?"  Boswell.  "It 
hurts  people  of  weak  nerves."  Johnson.  "  I  know  no  such  weak- 
nerved  people."  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this  conference,  said^ 
*<It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier 
upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in  conver- 
sation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  to  him* 
though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone,  "What  is  your  drift.  Sir?"'    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly 

^  On  this  passage  Mr.  Croker  has  the  *§r<My  and  amuMe  dowustk  habits!  ** 

following  note : — "  As  Boswell  has  sel-  It  is  impossible  to  restrain  a  smUe  at  this 

dom,  if  ever,  applied  the  term  '  eminmi  gp^^  vindication  of  Burke  and  Reynolds. 

friend^  except  to  Mr.  Burke  or  Sir  Joshua  The  reference  is  certainly  to  Windham, 

Reynolds,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  whose  piety  or  seriousness,  combined  with 

remind  the  reader  that  at  this  time  Mr.  a  love  of  amusement,  sometimes  chai- 

Burke  was  fifty-four,  and  Sir  Joshua  sixty-  lenged  such  rude  criticisms  as  Johnson's, 

two  years  of  age,  and  that  the  eood  taste  Mr.   Elwin,  who  has  seen  the  MS.  of 

and  moral  propriety  of  both  &rbid  our  Windham's  journal,    informs   me    that 

believing  that  there  could  have  been  any  there  are  oomessions  in  it  which  support 

ground  for   so    offensive  a  supposition  Johnson's  speculation, 

aeainst  either ;  but  particularly  as  against  '  Mrs.  Piozd,  however,  mentions  that 

Mr.   Burke — a  married  man,  of  exem-  he  owned  to  Dr.  Fordvce  shortly  before 

plary  piety,and,  as  Boswell  admits,  and  all  his  death  that   "  he  bad  been  too  ar- 

the  world  knows,  remarkable  for  the  most  xogant" 
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observed,  tbat  it  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get 
into  a  violent  passion  and  belabour  his  confessor/ 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the  times  when  I 
saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Smiday,  the  30th  of  May, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  where  there  was  a 
large  company  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  Sir  James  Johnston 
happoied  to  say,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  aigmnents  of  counsel 
at  Uie  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  were  paid  for 
speaking.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  argument  is  argument  You  can- 
not help  paying  regard  to  their  arguments  if  they  are  good.  If  it 
were  testimony  you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were 
purchased.  Tliere  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon  upon  this  subject; 
testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it  Argument  is 
like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though  shot 
by  a  child.'' 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  into  his 
hands  her  beautiful  "Ode  on  the  Peace ;"^  Johnson  read  it  over, 
and  when  this  amiable,  elegant,  and  accomplished  young  lady  was 
presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem ;  this  was  the 
most  ddicate  and  pleasing  compliment  he  could  pay.  Her  respect- 
able friend.  Dr.  Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  was  stand- 
ing by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

*  After  all  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Bfr.  Langton  was  seriously  re- 
qnested  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  mention  what  appeared  to  him  erroneous  in  the  character 
of  his  fijend,  he  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  intimatf  what  he  really  thought, 
which  he  certainly  did  in  the  most  delicate  manner ;  so  that  Johnson  himself,  ^en 
hi  aqniet  frame,  was  pleased  with  it  The  texts  sumsted  are  now  before  me,  and  I 
shall  quote  a  few  of  them.  "  Blessed  ave  the  meek,  ror  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.*' 
Mai.  V.  5. — "  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Loan,  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  worthy 
of  (he  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called.  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long* 
saffiering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love."  Epka.  v.  i,  s.— "  And  abore  all  thesa 
things  mt  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectoess."  Col,  iiL  14. — "  Charity  suf- 
ineUi  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not,  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
pofied  up ;  doth  not  behaTe  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked."  i  Cor,  xiii.  4,  5. 

*  The  Peace  made  by  that  veiy  able  statesman,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity 
of  Gffeat  Britain  since  that  time. 

Cmr,  d  ^^.— Line  so :  />«&  ** amiable ; "  and oa  **]ady  "  put  the  ficdbwing  note  :— 
'*  In  the  first  edition  of  my  Work,  the  epithet  amiaku  was  given.  I  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  out ;  but  I  could  not  in  justice  suffer  it  to  remain, 
after  this  young  lady  had  not  only  written  in  favour  of  the  savage  Anarchv  with 
which  Fiance  £»  been  visited,  but  had  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  ^ood  authority) 
walked,  without  horrour,  over  the  ground  at  the  Thuilleries  when  it  was  strewed 
with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  fiuthful  Swiss  Guaids,  who  were  barbarously  massacred 
Urn  having  bravely  dtfended,  against  a  crew  of  ruffians,  the  Monarch  whom  they  had 
taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr.  Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment 
but  repulsion. 
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Miss  A^/IIliams  told  me,  that  the  only  other  time  she  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her  to  sit 
down  by  him,  which  she  did,  and  upon  her  enquiring  now  he  was, 
he  answered,  ''I  am  very  ill  indeed,  Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even 
when  you  are  near  me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance." 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  his  first  jaunt  after 
his  illness;  we  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  to 
accompany  him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful  to-night,  because  I 
did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  con- 
sidered how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him, 
though  with  some  inconvenience  to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Handel,  in  Westminster-Abbey, 
on  the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was  ever  com- 
passionate to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  pro- 
curing them  aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of 
June  I,  in  these  words :  '*  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for 
a  poor  man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  I  have  given  what  I  can  be  expected 
to  spare.  The  man  importunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round  I 
am  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thursday." 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took  us  up  in  the 
morning  at  Bolt-court  The  other  two  passengers  were  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  and  her  daughter,  two  very  agreeable  ladies  from  America; 
they  were  going  to  Worcestershire,  where  they  then  resided.  Frank 
had  been  sent  by  his  master  the  day  before  to  take  places  for  us ; 
and  I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our 
names  be  put  down.  Mrs.  Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered 
me,  ''  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ? "  I  told  her  it  was,  so  she  was 
then  prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soon  happened  to  mention  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her  husband  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to  be- 
ware of  introducing  that  subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very  vio- 
lent Johnson  was  against  the  people  of  that  country.  He  talked  a 
great  deal,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation. 
Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  to  me  aside, 
"How  he  does  talk!  Every  sentence  is  an  essay."  She  amused 
herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting ;  he  would  scarcely  allow  this 
species  of  employment  any  merit  "Next  to  mere  idleness  (said 
he)  I  think  knotting  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificance ; 
though  I  once  attempted  to  learn  knotting.  Dempster's  sister 
(looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to  teach  me  it;  but  I  made  no 
progress." 
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I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the  publick  post- 
coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs ;  **  I  have  (said  he)  about  the  world 
I  think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  intend  shall  afiford  Frank 
an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a  year." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with 
some  roast  mutton  which  we  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies  I  saw 
wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit  they 
had  been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humour  from  such  a 
cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  ''  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 
It  is  iU-fed,  ill-kiUed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest" 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  feel  himself  ele- 
vated as  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat 
of  Learning,  Orthodoxy,  and  Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the  heavy 
coach,  in  readiness  to  attend  him ;  and  we  were  received  with  the 
most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation. 
Before  we  were  set  down,  I  communicated  to  Johnson  my  having 
engaged  to  return  to  London  directly,  for  the  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  that  I  would  hasten  down  to  him  again.  He  was  pleased 
that  I  had  made  this  journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr.  Adams,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams,  and 
Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow  of  the  learned  Hebrsean,  who  was  here  on  a 
visit  He  soon  dispatched  the  inquiries  which  were  made  about* 
his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative ;  and  thei 
assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

'*  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills^ 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  mentioned 
by  that  Prelate,'  thus  retaliated : — "  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead 

Cor.  a  Ad.—Lmt  4:  After  "  year  "  read^  **  He  said  once  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  I  think 
I  am  like  Squire  Richard  in  "The  Joomey  to  London,"  rm  never  strange  in  a 
Strang  place.  He  was  truly  social.  He  strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  com- 
mon m  England  among  persons  of  condition,— maintaining  an  absolute  silence,  when 
unknown  to  each  other ;  as  for  instance,  when  occasionally  brought  together  in  a 
room  before  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  *  Sir,  that  is  being 
10  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand  the  common  riglits  of  humanity.*  '* 

*  Dr.  Newton  in  his  Account  of  his  own  Life,  after  animadverting  upon  Mr. 
Gibbon's  History,  says,  '*  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets  *  afiforded  more  amuse- 
ment ;  but  candour  was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  predomi- 
nates in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  aUowed,  are  judicious  and  weU 
written,  but  make  not  sufficient  compensation  for  so  much  spleen  and  iU  humour. 
Never  was  any  biographer  more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  his  cen« 
sures.  He  seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing  blemishes,  than  in  recommending 
beauties ;  slightly  passes  over  excellencies,  enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and  not  con- 
tent with  his  own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal,  and  produces  large  quota- 
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before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have 
printed  it  while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Adams.  '*  I  believe  his  *  Disser- 
tations on  the  Prophecies '  is  his  great  work.**  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  TonCs  great  work ;  but  how  fiur  it  is  great,  or  how  much  of 
it  is  Tom's,  are  other  questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it 
was  borrowed."  Dr.  Adams.  ''  He  was  a  very  successful  man." 
Johnson.  "I  don't  think  so.  Sir. — He  did  not  get  very  high.  He 
was  late  in  getting  what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the 
best  means.^    I  believe  he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and  returned  to 
Oxford  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  find 
myself  again  in  the  same  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke  College, 
with  the  comfortable  prospect  of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  wel- 
comed my  return  with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  oi  the  Honourable  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, whose  character  he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  table, 
when  we  were  at  Inveraray ;  *  and  at  this  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in 
his  own  hand,  a  fuller  account  of  that  learned  and  venerable  writer, 
which  I  have  published  in  its  proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  remark 
this  evening  which  struck  me  a  good  deal  "  I  never  (said  he) 
knew  a  nonjuror  who  could  reason."  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  &culty  to  many  of  their  writers;  to  Hickes,  Brett,  and 
other  eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did  not  recollect  that 

tions  from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputation  was  so  high  in 
the  repablick  of  letters,  that  it  wanted  not  to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  But 
these  JBssays,  instead  of  raising  a  higher  idea  than  was  before  entertained  of  his  un- 
derstanding, have  certainly  given  the  world  a  worse  opinion  of  his  temper."  The 
Bishop  was  therefore  the  more  surprized  and  conoerned  for  bis  townsman,  for  he 
"  respected  him  not  only  far  his  genms  and  learning,  dnt  valued  him  much  more  for 
the  more  amiable  part  of  his  character^  his  humamty  and  charity,  his  tnoraUty  and 
religion,**  The  last  sentence  we  may  consider  as  the  general  and  permanent  opinion 
of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the  remarics  wluch  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have  r^  John- 
son's admirable  work,  be  imputed  to  the  diseust  and  peev^hness  of  old  age.  I  wish 
it  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  been  provoked  l^  it  to  express 
himself,  not  in  respectful  terms,  of  a  Prelate,  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  con* 
siderable  advantage  both  to  literature  and  religion. 

•  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  371. 

Cor.  et  Ad.— lAxkt  21 :  On  "reason"  put  the  following  note  :•— *'The  Rev.  Mr. 
Agutter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  John  Henderson 
and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  topick,  as  related  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  evidenUy  so 
authentick  that  I  shall  here  insert  it : — Hkndbrson.  *  What  do  yon  think.  Sir,  of 
WiUiam  Law  ? '  Johnson.  '  William  Law,  Sir,  wrote  the  best  piece  of  Parenetick 
Divinity ;  but  WiUiam  Law  was  no  reasoner.*  HsNDBRSOiff.  'Jeremy  Collier,  Sir  ?' 
Johnson.  '  Jeremy  Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and  therefore  could  not  daim  the 
victory.'  Mr.  Hoiderson  mentioned  Kenn  and  Kettlewell ;  but  some  objections 
were  made;  at  last  he  said,  but.  Sir,  'What  do  you  think  of  L^ey?'  Johnson. 
'  Charles  Lesley  I  had  foreotten.  Lesley  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was 
mot  to  be  reasoned  against, 

I  He  had  been  tutor  in  Lord  Carpenter's        family. 
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die  seven  Bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  magnanimous 
resistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  Nonjurors  to  the  new 
Government  The  nonjuring  clergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who, 
excepting  a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties  of 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for  our 
present  lawful  Sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thought  to  have  con- 
firmed this  remark;  as  it  may  be  said  that  the  divine  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  which  they*  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must 
be  equally  true  stilL  Many  of  my  readers  will  be  surprized  when  I 
mention,  that  Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in  a 
nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Savage's 
"Wanderer,"  saying,  "These  are  fine  verses."— **  If  (said  he)  I  had 
written  with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my  Shakspeare,  I  should 
have  quoted  this  couplet : 

'  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguil'd, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Fancy  wild/ 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  2^"  (smiling.)  Dr.  Adams. 
**Bat  you  did  not  write  against  Warburtoa"  Johnson.  "No,  Sir, 
I  treated  him  with  great  respect  both  in  my  Preface  and  in  my 
Notes." 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  who  had  given  up  good  preferments  in  the  Church  of  England 
on  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholick  faith.  Johnson,  who 
warml^  admired  every  man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  principle,  erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervendy,  "God  bless 
him." 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  the 
present  was  not  worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned  that  her  brother 
assured  her,  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on  the  Continent  than 
there  had  been;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted, 
from  good  authority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly  less  read. 
Johnson.  "All  infidel  writers  drop  into  oblivion,  when  personal  con- 
nections and  the  floridness  of  novelty  are  gone;  though  now  and 
then  a  foolish  fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon  them,  may 
bring  them  again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes  start  up  a 
O^ege  joker,  who  does  not  consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  CoUege 
will  not  do  in  the  world  To  such  defenders  of  Religion  I  would 
apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some 
dd  coUection : 

C#r.  tff^i/*— Line  33 :  For  **good  prefennents  "  rftu/  '' gieat  protpeds." 
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'  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother ; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 
But  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other/ 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct;  ane^  and 
not  thee^  should  be  opposed  to  f  other ^^ 

On  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  he  said,  ^'If  you  join  the 
Papists  externally,  they  will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your 
belief  in  their  tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every  article 
of  their  faith.  There  is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  it  A  good  man,  of  a  timorous  disposition, 
in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  pretty  credulous, 
might  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get 
to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough; 
but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist, 
unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have  a  very  great 
terrour.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  Papists.**  Boswell. 
''They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men  are."  Johnson. 
"Because  they  are  less  wicked."  Dr.  Adams.  "They  are  more 
pious."  Johnson.  "No,  hang  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A 
wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he  takes  to  it  He'll  beat  you 
all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he  said, 
*'They  may  think,  that  in  what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations  from  the 
primitive  mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  ot  convenience,  and 
i  think  they  are  as  well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we 
are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  baptism." 
As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said,  "  Though  I  do  not  think  it 
authorised,  it  appears  to  me,  that  '  the  communion  of  saints '  in  the 

*  I  have  inserted  the  stanza  as  Johnson  repeated  it  from  memory ;  but  I  have  since 
fmmd  the  poem  itself,  in  *'The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London, 
1749.    It  18  as  foUows : 

*'  Epigram,  occasumed  hy  a  religwus  DispuU  at  Bath. 
**  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  Mystery  high. 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table ; 

B y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N swears  'tis  all  a  fable.* 

*'  Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  agree^ 

N ,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 

Religion  laughs  at  foes  hke  thee, 
And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other." 

^  Nash  and  Bentley  are  the  names  of     the  wits. 
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Creed  means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  Heaven,  as  con- 
nected with  *The  holy  catholick  church.""  He  admitted  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said,  ^'  Nobody  who 
believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it."  I  brought  a  volume  of 
Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to  the 
company  some  passages  from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text,  *^  Resist 
the  Devii  and  he  will  fly  from  you**    James  iv.  7. 

I  was  happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporter  ^  of  a 
doctrine,  which,  I  know  not  why,  should  in  this  world  of  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  wonder  and  mystery  in  a  thousand 
instances,  be  contested  by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance  and 
flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there  being  a  great  enmity 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  Johnson.  "Why  not  so  much,  I  think, 
unless  when  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other.  There  is 
none  when  they  are  only  common  acquaintance,  none  when  they 
are  of  different  sexes.     A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  Whig  family,   and 

*  Waller,  in  his  "Divine  Poesie,"  Canto  first,  has  the  same  thought  finely  expressed : 

**  The  Chorch  triumphant,  and  the  Church  below, 
In  son^  of  praise  their  present  union  show : 
Their  joys  are  full ;  our  expectation  long, 
In  life  we  differ,  but  we  join  in  song ; 
Angels  and  we  assisted  bv  this  art. 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart." 

^  The  Sermon  thus  opens : — "  That  there  are  angels  and  spirits  good  and  bad  ; 
that  at  the  head  of  these  last  there  is  one  more  considerable  and  malignant  than  the 
rest,  who  in  the  form,  or  under  the  name  of  a  serpent,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
fall  of  man,  and  whose  headf  as  the  prophetick  language  is,  the  son  of  man  was  one  day 
to  bruise;  that  this  evil  spirit,  though  that  prophecy  be  in  part  completed,  has  not 
yet  received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  unsearchable  to  us, 
and  in  ways  which  we  cannot  particularly  explain,  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  power 
in  this  world  hostile  to  its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  too  much 
success  ;  all  this  is  so  clear  from  Scripture,  that  no  believer,  unless  he  be  first  of  all 
spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  it.** 

Having  treated  of  possessions,  his  Lordship  says,  '*  As  I  have  no  authority  to  affirm 
that  there  are  now  any  such,  so  neither  may  I  presume  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
there  are  not  any." 

*'  But  then  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day  upon  the  souls  of 
men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a  great  deal  more  peremptory. — [Then,  naving  stated  the 
▼arions  proofs].  All  this  I  say  is  so  manifest  to  eve^  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures, 
that  if  we  respect  their  authority,  the  question  concerning  the  reality  of  the  demonick 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  clearly  determined." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an  antiquated  or  obscure 
enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned  and  polite  Prelate  now  alive ;  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a 
▼olgar  congregation,  but  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  His  Lordship 
in  mis  Sermon  explains  the  words,  *'  deliver  us  from  evil,"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
signifying  a  request  to  be  protected  from  *'  the  evil  one,"  that  is,  the  Devil.  This  is 
weU  illustrated  in  a  short  but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late  worthy  friend,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  oca'dit.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Waller  in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  several  Petitions,*'  in  that  sacred 
focm  of  devotion,  has  understood  this  in  the  same  sense, 

*' Guard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Fob." 
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a  Whig  into  a  Tory  &mily,  without  any  reluctance.  But  indeed  in 
a  matter  of  much  more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is 
religion,  men  and  women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about 
difference  of  opinion.  And  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them;  the  greatest  profli- 
gate wiU  be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and 
this  by  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three 
times  a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex  from  this 
charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down  !  ''  No,  no ;  a  lady  will  take 
Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St  Austin,  if  he  has  three-pence  more ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have 
a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices;  they  are  less  vicious  than  we,  not 
from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them ;  they  are  the  slaves  of 
order  and  fashion;  their  virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than 
our  own,  so  far  as  concerns  this  world.** 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious  character,  and 
^d,  '*  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  marry  diat  gentleman,  would  my 
parents  consent?"  Johnson.  ''Yes,  thejr'd  consent,  and  you'd  ga 
You'd  go  though  they  did  not  consent"  Miss  Adams.  ^Perhaps 
their  opposing  might  make  me  go."  Johnson.  "O,  very  well; 
you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
vexing  your  parents.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby  the 
physician,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day  when  he 
was  eating  it,  he  said,  *I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — *Why,  so?  (said 
somebody) ;  the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat  your  fiivourite  meat' — 
^Because  (said  he)  I  should  then  have  the  gust  of  eating  it,  with 
the  pleasure  of  sinning.' "    He  then  proceeded  in  his  declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  observation  that  I  do  not 
recollect,  which  pleased  him  much ;  he  said  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  ''That  there  should  be  so  much  exceUence  united  with  so 
much  depravity  is  strange." 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and  accomplishments, 
and  her  constant  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon  him. 
She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had 
made  his  coffee,  was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He 
turned  to  her  with  a  complacent  gallantry,  "Don't  say  so,  my  dear; 
I  hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as  nothing." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported,  that  he  had  said  lately, 
^'I  am  for  the  King  against  Fox;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt" 
Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  the  King  is  my  master;  but  I  do  not  know 
Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend." 

"Fox  (added  he)  is  a  most  extraordinary  man;  here  is  a  man 
{describing   him   in    strong    terms    of   objection    in    some    respects 
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according  as  he  apprehended,  but  which  exalted  his  abilities  the 
more)  who  has  divided  the  kingdom  with  Caesar;  so  that  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George 
the  Third,  or  the  tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr.  WaU,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson  had 
in  general  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of  physicians,  which 
was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this  learned,  inge- 
nious, and  pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  ^'It  is  wonderful 
how  little  good  Radcliffe*s  travelling  fellowships  have  done.  I 
know  nothing  that  has  been  imported  by  them;  yet  many  additions 
to  our  medical  knowledge  might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Ino- 
culation, for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives  than  war  destroys.  And 
die  cures  performed  by  the  Peruvian-bark  are  innumerable.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians  to  France,  and  Italy, 
and  Germany,  for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known  here;  I'd  send 
them  out  of  Christendom  ;  I'd  send  them  among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at  breakfast,  of  forms  of  prayer. 
Johnson.  "I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the  'Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'"  Dr.  Adams,  (in  a  very  earnest  manner)  "I 
wish.  Sir,  you  would  compose  some  family  prayers."  Johnson.  "I 
will  not  compose  prayers  for  you,  Sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for 
yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of  getting  together  all  the  books  of 
prayers  which  I  could,  selecting  those  which  should  appear  to  me 
the  best,  putting  out  some^  inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of 
my  own,  and  prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now  gathered 
about  bim,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him 
to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  displeased  at  the 
manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in  great  agitation  called  out,  **  Do 
not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awefuL  I  know  not  what  time  God  will 
allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are  many  things  which  I  wish  to 
do."  Some  <^  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  "I  never  was 
more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life."  Johnson.  '*Let  me 
alone,  let  me  alone;  I  am  overpowered."  And  then  he  put  his 
hands  before  his  face,  and  reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  Jqemy  Taylor's  using,  in  his  forms  of  prayer,  '^I 
am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other  such  self-condemning  expres- 
sions. ''Now  (said  I)  this  cannot  be  said  with  truth  by  every 
man,  and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general  printed  form.  I  mjrself 
cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst  of  men.  I  wUl  not  say  so."  John- 
son. "A  man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in  the  real  state 
of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man ;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  so. 
Law  observes,  that  '  Every  man  knows  something  worse  of  himself, 
than  he  is  sure  of  in  others.'    You  may  not  have  committed  such 
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crimes  as  some  men  have  done ;  but  you  do  not  know  against  what 
degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.  Besides,  Sir,  *the  chief  of 
sinners '  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  '  I  am  a  great  sinner.'  So  St 
Paul,  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says, 
^of  whom  I  am  the  chief:'  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself 
so  bad  as  Judas  Iscariot"  Boswell.  "But,  Sir,  Taylor  means 
it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it  When  praying  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  particular,  he  says,  *  Lord, 
thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work  undone.' "  Johnson.  **  I  do  not 
approve  of  figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  I  never  use  them.  Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice :  *  Never 
lie  in  your  prayers;  never  confess  more  than  you  really  believe; 
never  promise  more  than  you  mean  to  perform.' "  I  recollected  this 
precept  in  his  ''Golden  Grove."  But  his  example  for  prayer  con- 
tradicts YCys  precept 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams'  coach  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Nowell,  Principal  of  St  Mary  Hall,  at  his  beautiful  villa  at  Iffley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isb,  about  two  miles  *  from  Oxford.  While  we 
were  upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he 
thought  that  the  roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  an  advantage 
or  not,  and  if  he  would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had  been 
more  gentle?  I  proceeded  to  answer  myself  thus: — ''Perhaps  it 
has  been  of  advantage,  as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you  said. 
You  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  with  such  authority  without  it" 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am.  Obscenity 
and  Impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in  my  company."  Bos- 
well. "True,  Sir;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every 
Bishop.  Greater  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of  a 
Bishop,  though  a  very  good  man,  from  his  being  milder,  and  there- 
fore not  commanding  such  awe.  Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  might 
have  been  benefited  by  your  conversation,  have  been  frightened 
away.  A  wortliy  friend  of  ours  has  told  me,  that  he  has  often  been 
afraid  to  talk  to  you."  Johnson.  "Sir,  he  need  not  have  been 
afraid,  if  he  had  any  thing  rational  to  say.  If  he  had  not,  it  was 
better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1772,  full  of  high 
Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it 
at  their  request ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence  and  faction 
which  disgraced  a  part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange  conduct  sufficiently 
exposes  itself;  and  Dr.  Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  constitution.     Dr.  Johnson 
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said  to  me,  **Sir,  the  Court  will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  he  is  nek 
promoted"  I  told  this  to  Dr.  Nowdl,  and  asserting  my  humbler, 
though  not  less  zealous  exertions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested 
that  whatever  return  we  might  receive,  we  should  still  have  the  con- 
solation of  being  like  finder's  steady  and  generous  Royalist^ 

^  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upcHL** 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr.  Nowell's,  where 
was  a  very  agreeable  company,  and  we  drank  "Church  and  King" 
after  dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraordinary  character,^ 
who  by  exerting  his  talents  in  writing  on  temporary  topicks,  and 
displaying  uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to  affluence. 
I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success;  for 
merit  of  every  sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  will 
not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit  No,  Sir ;  what  he  has  is  rather 
the  contrary ;  I  will,  indeed,  allow  him  coiurage,  and  on  this  account 
we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more  respect  for  a  man  who 
robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of 
a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind  your  back.  Courage  is  a 
quality,  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  re- 
spected, even  when  it  is  associated  with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invective  which  was  become  fashionable  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that  if  members  of  parliament 
must  attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should 
be  done  more  genteeUy.  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  that  would  be  much 
worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit 
or  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse 
and  refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a 
dub^  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow."  I  have  since  observed 
his  position  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr.  Young : 

"  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart. 

Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

On   Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at    Dr.  Adams's, 

lir.  John  Henderson,  student  of  Pembroke  College,  cdebrated  for 

his    wonderful    acquirements    in    Alchymy,    Judicial  Astrology,  and 

other  abstruse  and    curious  learning;  and    the    Reverend    Herbert 

Cor.  ei  Ad. — Last  line :  On  **  learning  "  pat  the  following  note : — *'  See  an  account 
of  htm  in  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Agutter." 

'  The  Rer.  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  one      and  sncfa  placet.    An  account  of  him 
of  the  *'hrnislng  "  parsons  of  the  day.      will  be  found  in  Taylor's  '*  Records.*' 
Htt  figured  In  ^rarious  affrays  at  Vauxhafl, 
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Croft,  who  I  am  afraid  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
not  being  highly  pleased  with  some  *' Family  Diiscoursesy'*  which 
he  had  printed ;  they  were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved  of 
by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this  evening's  conversa- 
tion, except  a  single  fri^gment  When  I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttelton's  vision,  the  prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death,  and  its 
exact  fulfilment;  Johnson.  ''It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
has  happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle,  Lord  Westcote.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it."  Dr.  Adams.  "  You 
have  evidence  enough;  good  evidence,  which  needs  not  such  sup- 
port."   Johnson.  "  I  like  to  have  more.** 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered  in  tiie  venerable 
walks  of  Merton-CoUege,  and  found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious 
man,  he  supt  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little,  by 
acknowledgmg  with  a  look  of  horrour,  that  he  was  mudi  oppressed 
by  the  fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  Odd 
was  infinitely  good.  Johnson.  ''That  be  is  infinitely  good,  as  izi 
as  the  perfection  of  his  nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  individuals  should  be 
punished.  As  to  an  individual  therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely  good; 
and  as  I  cannot  be  sun  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which 
salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afiraid  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be 
damned."  (looking  dismally).  Dr.  Adams.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  damned?"  Johnson,  (passionately  and  loudly)  "Sent  to  Hell, 
Sir,  and  punished  everlastingly."  Dr.  Adams.  "I  don't  believe 
that  doctrine."  Johnson.  "Hold,  Sir;  do  you  believe  that  some 
will  be  punished  at  all?"  Dr.  Adams.  "Being  excluded  from 
Heaven  will  be  a  punishment ;  yet  there  may  be  no  great  positive 
suffering."  Johnson.  "Well,  Sir;  but,  if  you  admit  any  degree  of 
punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your  argument  for  infinite  goodness 
simply  considered;  for,  infinite  goodness  would  inflict  no  punish- 
ment whatever.  There  is  not  infinite  goodness  physically  con- 
sidered ;  morally  there  is."  Boswell.  "  But  may  not  a  man  attain 
to  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the  fear  of 
death  ? "  Johnson.  "  A  man  may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to 
keep  him  quiet  You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  fix>m  the  vehemence  with 
which  I  talk;  but  I  do  not  despair."  Mrs.  Adams.  "You  seem 
Sir,  to  forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer."  Johnson.  "Madam,  I 
do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer;  but  my  Redeemer  has 
said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  right-hand,  and  some  on  his  left." 
— He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  "I'll  have  no  more  on't'' 
If  what  has  now  been  stated  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  off 
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Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were  not  benignant,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  are  often  a  com- 
mon effect  We  shall  presently  see  that  when  he  approached 
nearer  to  his  aweful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he 
exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that 
situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of  life,  whether 
it  was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was 
decidedly    for  the   balance  of  misery :    in  confirmation   of  which   I 

Cor.  a  Ad, — line  10:  On  "miseiy"  pat  the  following  note: — "The  Reverend 
Mr.  Ralph  Chnrton,  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  has  fiivoored  me  with 
the  following  remarks  on  my  Work,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  '  I  have  hitherto 
extolled,  and  cordially  approve.' 

"  '  The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  contained  in  the  following  transcript 
from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concurrence,  I  copied  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
idiatever  may  be  the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may  be  sure  that  being 
written  to  a  most  intimate  friend,  without  any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go 
Inrther,  they  are  the  genuine  and  undisguised  sentiments  of  the  writer : 

"'"Tan.  6,  1702. 

" ' "  Last  week,  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  with  in- 
creasing esteem  for  the  worthy  authour,  and  increasing  veneration  of  the  wonderful 
and  excellent  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then,  very 
properly,  some  serious  religious  reflections ;  but  there  is  one  remark,  in  my  mind  an 
obvious  and  just  one,  whi(^  I  think  he  has  not  made,  that  Johnson's  '  morbid  me- 
limchoty,'  and  constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul's 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance ;  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  extraordinary  talents,  awake  as  he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  other- 
wtK  have  generated  in  a  very  culpable  de^ee.  Another  observation  strikes  me,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  habitual  sickliness,  (for  he 
«ays  he  scarcely  passed  one  day  without  pain  after  his  twentieth  year,)  he  considered 
and  represented  human  life,  as  a  scene  of  much  greater  misery  tnan  is  generally  ex- 
perienced. There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  affliction  all  their  da]rs ;  and 
there  are  those,  no  doubt,  whose  iniquities  rob  them  of  rest ;  but  neither  calamities 
nor  crimes,  I  hope  and  bdieve,  do  so  much  and  so  generally  abound,  as  to  justify  the 
dark  picture  of^  life  which  Johnson's  imagination  designed,  and  his  strong  pencU 
delineated.  This  I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what  I  have  experi* 
enced,  though  as  fiu*  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  had  more  sickness,  (I  do  not  say 
mofe  severe,  but  only  more  in  quantity,)  than  fsdls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But 
then  daily  debility  and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overbalanced  by  intervenient 
days,  and,  perhaps,  weeks  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing  with  comfort.  So  that  in 
shorty  to  return  to  the  subject,  human  life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or 
observation,  is  not  that  state  of  constant  wretchedness  which  Johnson  always  in- 
1  it  was :  which  misrepresentation,  (for  such  it  surely  is,)  his  Biographer  has  not 


oorrected,  I  suppose,  because,  unhappily,  he  has  himself  a  large  portion  of  melan< 
cfaoly  in  his  constitution,  and  fkncied  tne  portrait  a  faithful  copy  of  life." ' 

"  The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  his  letter  to  me : 

*' '  I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  subject,  who  all  seem  to  enter- 
tafai  the  same  sentiments  respecting  life  with  those  which  are  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here  spoken 
of,  appears  not  consistent  with  hxX  and  experience,  so  neither  does  it  seem  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  Scripture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  which  at 
first  sight  promises  so  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and  desponding  notions 
as  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  so  often,  and  so  emphatically,  proclaims  the 
Tanity  of  things  sublunary.    But  the  design  of  this  whole  book,   (as  it  has  been 
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maintained,  that  no  man  would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life 

which  he  had  experienced.    Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the 

justly  observed,)  is  not  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  life,  but  to  cure  our  vain  expec- 
tations of  a  compleat  and  perfect  happiness  in  this  world  ;  to  convince  us,  that  there 
is  no  such  thin^  to  be  found  in  mere  external  enjoyments  ; — and  to  teach  us — to  seek 
for  happiness  m  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  in 
the  hopes  of  a  better  life.  For  this  is  the  application  of  all :  Lit  us  kear^  &c.  xii. 
13.  Not  only  his  duty,  but  his  happiness  too  :  For  GoD,  &c.  ver.  14. — See  *'  Sher- 
lock on  Providence,"  p.  299. 

*' '  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly,  that  *'  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof ; "  and,  therefore,  wisely  forbids  us  to  increase  our  burden  by 
forebodings  of  sorrows ;  but  I  think  it  nowhere  says  that  even  our  ordinary  afflic- 
tions are  not  consistent  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  positive  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  And,  accordingly,  one  whose  sufferings  as  well  as  merits  were  conspi- 
cuous, assures  us,  that  in  proportion  "  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abounded  in  them, 
so  their  consolation  also  abounded  by  Christ."  2  Cor.  i.  5.  It  i$  needless  to  dte,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  lefer  to,  the  multitude  of  passa^  in  both  Testa- 
ments holding  out,  in  the  strongest  language,  promises  of  blessings,  even  in  this 
world,  to  the  &ithful  servants  of  God.  I  will  only  refer  to  St  Luke  zviii.  29,  30,  and 
I  Tim.  iv.  8. 

<*  <  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and  lasting  bodily  pain,  of 
minds  peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of  severe  temporal  calamities,  from 
which  extraordinary  cases  we  surely  should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  general 
tenour  and  complexion  of  life  ;  excluding  these  from  the  account,  I  am  convinced 
that  as  well  the  gracious  constitution  of  things  which  Providence  has  ordained,  as  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  actual  experience  of  individuals,  authorize  the  sin- 
cere Christian  to  hope  that  his  humble  and  constant  endeavours  to  perform  his  duty, 
cheoquered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many  failings,  will  be  crowned  with  a  greater 
degree  of  present  peace,  serenity,  and  comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  permit  him- 
seff  to  expect,  if  he  measured  his  views  and  judged  of  life  from  the  opmion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  often  and  energetically  expressed  in  the  Memoirs  of  him,  without  any  ani- 
madversion or  censure  by  his  ingenious  Biographer.  If  he  himself^  upon  reviewing 
the  subject,  shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo  edition,  which  is 
eagerly  expected,  make  such  additional  remarks  or  corrections  as  he  shall  judge  fit ; 
lest  the  impressions  which  these  discouraging  passages  may  leave  on  the  reader's 
mind,  should  in  any  degree  hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
work  tends,  and,  I  hope,  successfully,  to  promote — pure  morality  and  true  religion.' 

"  Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  reflections  against  my  illustrious 
friend's  dark  views  of  life,  when  considering,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  his 
'  Rambler '  and  his  '  Rasselas,*  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Churton  for  complving  with  my 
request  of  his  permission  to  insert  his  remarks,  being  conscious  of  the  weight  of 
what  he  judiciously  suggests  as  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own  constitution.  Hiis 
more  pleasing  views  of  life,  1  hope,  are  just,     ydleant  quantum  valtre  passunt. 

**■  Mr.  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  in  these  words  :  *  Once,  and  only  once,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  illustrious  friend  ;  and  as  1  feel  a  particular  regard 
for  all  whom  he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much  plea- 
sure from  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld,  though  but  transiently  near  our  College-gate, 
one  whose  works  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve  the  world,  who  was  a  sincere  and 
zealous  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.' 

'*  His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  himself  of  his  *  Sermons  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture,'  and  from  his  friend.  Dr.  Townson,  the  venerable  Rector  of 
Mai  pas  in  Cheshire,  of  his  *  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,'  together  with  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  fit>m  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  labours :  '  Mr.  Boswell  is  not  only  very  entertaining  in  his  works,  but  they  are  so 
replete  with  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  without  an  instance,  as  for  as  I  know,  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  that  I  cannot  help  having  a  great  esteem  for  him  ;  and  if  you 
tfiink  such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  of  the  Discourses,  ex  dona  authorise  would  be  acceptable 
to  him,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  him  this  small  testimony  of  my  regard.' 

'*  Such  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  from  such  men,  without  any  per* 
tonal  acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  encouraging." 
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ftrongest  terms.  This  is  od  inquiry  often  made;  and  its  being 
a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof  that  much  misery  presses  upon 
human  feelings ;  for  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity  of  exist- 
CDcey  would  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of  it  I  have 
met  with  very  few  who  would  I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  make  use 
of  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  argument  on  this  subject ;  "  Every 
man  (said  he)  would  lead  his  life  over  again;  for,  every  man  is 
willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which  as  he  grows 
older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 
what  has  preceded."  I  imagine,  however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is 
a  deceitful  hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the  pains, 
and  anxieties,  and  sorrows  which  we  have  already  felt  We  are  for 
wise  purposes  "Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine;"  as  Johnson 
finely  says;  and  I  may  also  quote  the  celebrated  lines  of  Dryden, 
equally  philosophical  and  poetical : 

^  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 
Trust  on  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  faber  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ;  ^  , 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive. 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."* 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange  that 
hc^  who  has  so  often  delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and 
brilliant  conversation,  should  say  he  was  miserable.  Johnson. 
'^Alasl  it  is  all  outside;  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke  and  cursing 
the  sun.  Sutiy  haw  I  hate  thy  beams  i^  I  knew  not  well  what  to 
think  of  this  declaration ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  picture  of 
his  mind,^  or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading  himself  contrary  to 
fact,  that  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  human  unhappi- 
ness,  was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's 
** Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections;"*  a  book  which  is  entitled 
to  much  more  praise  than  it  has  received :  "  Aristarchus  is  charm- 

•  AURXNGZEBE. 

^  Vet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear  very  gay  in  company  who  is  sad  at 
heart  His  merriment  is  like  the  sound  of  drams  and  trumpets  in  a  battle,  to  drown 
tiie  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

•Page  159. 
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ing :  how  fiill  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment  You  get  him 
with  difficulty  to  your  supper;  and  after  having  delighted  every 
body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home ; — 
he  is  finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the  portiotil 
of  man." 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at  break&st. 
There  was  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a  College 
Kfe,  without  restraint,  and  with  superiour  elegance,  in  consequence 
of  our  living  in  the  Master's  house,  and  having  the  company  of 
ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicot  related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  sa3dng 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had  expressed  a  wonder 
that  the  poet  who  had  written  ''Paradise  Lost,"  should  write  such 
poor  Sonnets:  —  ''Milton,  Madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut 
a  Colossus  from  a  rock;  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  ch^ry- 
stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question.  Whether  it  was  allowable 
at  any  time  to  depart  from  Truth  f  Johnson.  "  The  general  rule  is, 
that  Truth  should  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  a  ftill  security 
by  mutual  faith;  and  occasional  inconvenietices  should  be  willingly 
suffered  that  we  may  preserve  it  There  must,  however,  be  some 
exceptions.  I^  for  instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way 
a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not  true,  because  you 
ate  under  a  previous  obligation  not  to  betray  a  niah  tot  a  iturderer.'* 
BoswELL.  "Supposing  the  person  who  wrote  JUtiius  w^re  asked 
whether  he  was  the  authour,  might  he  deny  it?"  Johnson.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he  wrote 
Junius^  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  afterwards  ? 
Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask,  yofu  may 
reftise  to  commimicate;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  df 
preserving  a  secret,  and  an  important  secret,  the  discovery  of  whidi 
may  be  very  hurtful  to  you,  but  a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent^ 
or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession. 
But  stay,  Sir;  here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the  authour  had 
told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  written  Junius^  and  I  were  ksked 
if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  unddr 
a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  concedl  it.  Now  what  I 
ought  to  do  for  the  authour,  may  I  not  do  for  myself?  But  I  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man  for  fear  of  alarming 
him.  You  have  no  business  with  consequences :  you  are  to  tell  the 
truth.  Besides,  you  are  not  sure  whar  effect  your  telling  him  that 
he  is  in  danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis^ 
and  that  may  cure  him.    Of  all  lying  I  have  the  greatest  abhohenoe 
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at  this,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on 
myself." 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  held,  that  Tmth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable 
principle,  ought,  upon  no  account  whatever,  to  be  vicriated,  from 
supposed  previous  or  superiour  obligations,  of  which  every  man 
being  the  judge  for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  may 
too  often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist; 
and  probably  whatever  extraordinary  instances  may  sometimes 
occur,  where  some  evil  may  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
principle^  it  would  be  found  that  human  happiness  would,  upon  the 
whole,  be  more  perfect  were  Truth  universally  preserved. 

In  the  Notes  to  the  "  Dunciad "  we  find  the  following  elegant  and 
pathetick  verses,  addressed  to  Pope :  * 

*  While  malice.  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
Its  own  celestial  fire ; 
While  criticks,  and  while  bards  in  rage 
Admiring,  won't  admire : 

••  While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  assail. 
And  envious  tongues  decry ; 
These  times,  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 
These  times  bewail  not  I. 

^  But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  Aini^ 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame ; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  diatt  shine 
In  one  established  fiune ; 

''When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  by 
Devote  a  wreath  to  thee : 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 
Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  thqr  should  appear  with* 
09K,  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost  universal 
and  minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask 
him  who  was  the  authour.  He  was  prompt  with  his  answer: — 
"Why,  Sir,  they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  an  under-master 
or  inher  of  Westmmster  school,  who  published  a  miscellany,  in 
which  '  Grongar  Hill '  first  came  out."    Johnson  praised  them  highly 

•  The  annotator  calls  them  "  amiable  venes." 
Cor,  a  i4</.— Line  i :  For  "at"  rtad  "ofc" 
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and  repeated  them  with  a  noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line, 
instead  of  *'one  established  fame,"  he  repeated  ''one  unclouded 
flame,"  which  he  thought  was  the  reading  in  former  editions;  but  I 
believe  was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetical 
than  the  other. 

On  Monday  14,  and  Tuesday,  June  15,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined 
on  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  the 
''Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley,  a  very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles 
from  Oxford;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of 
University-College.  From  Dr.  Wetherell's  he  went  to  visit  Mr. 
Sackville  Parker  the  bookseller;  and  when  he  rettuned  to  us,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  visit,  saying,  "I  have  been  to  see 
my  old  friend,  SacL  Parker;  I  find  he  has  married  his  maid;  he 
has  done  right  She  had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  great 
confidence,  and  they  had  mingled  minds ;  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  found  any  wife  that  would  have  made  him  so  happy.  The 
woman  was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me;  she  pressed  me  to 
fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack !  He  is  very  ill,  indeed. 
We  parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  broke  me  down." 
This  pathetick  narrative  was  strangely  diversified  with  the  grave 
and  earnest  defence  of  a  man's  having  married  his  maid.  I  could 
not  but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's, 
we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised 
him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read. 
Johnson.  ''This  is  surely  a  strange  advice;  you  may  as  well 
resolve  that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  acquainted  with,  you 
are  to  keep  to  them  for  life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing; 
or  there  may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth  knowing;  are  we  to 
read  it  all  through?  These  Voyages  (pointing  to  the  three  large 
volumes  of  '  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,'  which  were  just  come  out) 
who  will  read  them  through?  A  man  had  better  work  his  way 
before  the  mast,  than  read  them  through;  they  will  be  eaten  by 
rats  and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be  little 
entertainment  in  such  books ;  one  set  of  Savages  is  like  another." 
BoswELL.  *'  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Otaheite  can  be  reckoned 
Savages."  Johnson.  "Don't  cant  in  defence  of  Savages."  Bos- 
WBLL.  "  They  have  the  art  of  navigation."  Johnson.  "  A  dog  or 
a  cat  can  swim."  Boswell.  "They  carve  very  ingeniously." 
Johnson.  "  A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can  scratch." 
I  perceive  this  was  none  of  the  tnollia  tempora  fandi^  so  desisted. 
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Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College  he  wrote 
his  first  exercise  twice  over;  but  never  did  so  afterwards,  Miss 
Adams.  "  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  could  not  make  them  better."  John- 
son. ''  Yes,  Madam,  to  be  sure,  I  could  make  them  better.  Thought 
is  better  than  no  thought"  Miss  Adams.  ''Do  you  think,  Sir,  you 
could  make  your  Ramblers  better?"  Johnson.  "  Certainly  I  could." 
BoswxLL.  "in  lay  a  bet,  Sir,  you  cannot"  Johnson.  "But  I  will, 
Su:,  if  I  choose.  I  shall  make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out, 
better.**  Boswbll.  "But  you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow 
of  that"  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  of  making 
them  better ; — putting  out — adding — or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at 
the  English  bar :  Having  asked  whether  a  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  which  was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage 
to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  business.  Johnson. 
''Sir,  you  will  attend  to  business  as  business  lays  hold  of  you. 
When  not  actually  employed,  you  may  see  your  friends  as  much 
as  you  do  now.  You  may  dine  at  a  Club  every  day,  and  sup  with 
one  of  the  members  every  night,  and  you  may  be  as  much  at 
publick  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all  would  wish  to  be. 
But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  constantly  in  Westminster-Hall; 
both  to  mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (for 
nobody  reads  now;)  and  to  shew  that  you  want  to  have  business. 
And  you  must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  publick  places,  that  com- 
petitors may  not  have  it  to  say,  '  He  is  always  at  the  Playhouse  or 
at  Ranelagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at  his  chambers.'  And,  Sir, 
there  must  be  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  professional 
roan.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  All 
this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said  it  to  Lord  Thurlow 
twenty  years  aga" 

The  Profession  may  probably  think  this  representation  of  what 
IS  required  in  a  Barrister  who  would  hope  for  success,  to  be  by 
much  too  indulgent;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame," 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age  who  have  risen  high,  have  by 
no  means  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to  that  long 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  Coke,  a  Hale  con- 
sidered as  requisite.  My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shewn 
me  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of 
a  conversation    which    he   had    with   Lord   Chief  Justice   Hale,   in 
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which  that  great  man  tells  him,  "That  for  two  years  after  he  came 
to  the  imi  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day;  however  (his 
Lordship  added)  that  by  this  intense  application  he  almost  brought 
himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very  strong  constitution, 
and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  would  not 
advise  any  body  to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  six  hours  a  day,  with 
attention  and  constancy  was  sufficient;  that  a  man  must  use  his 
body  as  he  would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not  tire  him  at  once, 
but  rise  with  an  appetite.''  ^ 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  returned  to  London ; 
he  was  not  well  to-day,  and  said  very  little^  employing  himsetf 
chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some  displeasure  at 
me^  for  not  observing  sufficiently  the  various  objects  upon  the  road 
"If  I  had  your  eyes.  Sir,  (said  he)  I  should  count  the  passengers.'* 
It  was  wonderftd  how  accurate  his  observations  of  visual  objects 
was,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a  habit  of 
attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied  with  the  respect  paid  to 
him  at  Dr.  Adams's,  is  thus  attested  by  himself:  "I  returned  last 
night  from  Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr.  Adams,  who 
treated  me  as  well  as  I  could  expect  or  wish;  and  he  that  contents 
a  sick  man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  has  surely  done 
his  part  well"  • 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently, but  have  few  memorandums;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  various  times.^ 


•  *'  Letten  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  page  m. 

^  Havinff  unexpectedly  bv  the  fiivour  of  Bir.  Stone^  of  London-Field,  Hadraey, 
seen  the  original  in  Tohnson^s  hand-writing,  of  "  The  PetitioB  of  tlie  City  of  London 
to  his  Majtfty,  in  niToiir  of  Dr.  Dodd,"  I  now  present  it  to  mv  reader^  with  such 
passages  as  were  omitted,  inclosed  hi  crotchets,  and  the  additioss  or  variations 
markeid  in  Italicks. 

"  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death  m 
ymr  Majesty s  gaol  of  Newgate^  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  has  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life  set  an  useful  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his  calling,  [and  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  has  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  fidelity  and  eflbcacy,}  toAftri 
im  many  mstances  hat  produced  the  most  happy  efict, 

"  Tluit  he  has  been  the  first  institntor,  tor]  aadti  very  earnest  and  active  promoter 
of  several  modes  of  useful  charity,  and  [that]  therefore  [he]  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  on  many  occasions  a  benefiictor  to  the  publidc. 

"  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  willing  to  suppose  his  late  crime 
to  have  been  not  the  consecjuence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  the  suggestion  of  some 
sadden  and  violent  temptation.] 

"  [That]  Your  PitUiaturs,  tiierefore  considering  his  case  as  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stances unprecedented  and  peculiar,  and  encouraged  fy  your  Majest/s  known 
clemency  [tney]  most  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to  [his]  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in  hope  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether 
[unfit]  unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  rojral  mercy." 

Secoptd  £dition,'-Aboyt  note  shifted  back  to  p.  198,  Vol.  IL,  and  put  on  the  words 
••ihey  mended  it" 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  brother  to 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  was  from  his  early 
years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his 
studies,  and  recommended  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which  a 
list  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lyes  before  me  in 
Johnson's  own  hanj^-writing. —  Universal  History  {ancient), — Rollings 
Ancient  History, — Puffendorfs  Introduction  to  History, —  Vertofs 
History  of  Knights  of  Malta. —  Vertofs  Revolution  of  Portugal. — 
Vertofs  Revolutions  of  Sweden. — Carti^s  History  of  England. — Pre- 
sent State  of  En^nd. — Geographical  Grammar. — Prideauofs  Connec- 
tion.— NelsofCs  Feasts  and  Fasts. — Duty  of  Man. — Gentlemaris  Reli- 
gion.— Clarendofis  History. —  Wattfs  Improvement  of  the  Mind. — 
JVati^s  LogUk.^-'Nature  Displayed. — LowtHs  English  Grammar. — 
Blackmal  on  the  Classicks, — Sherloclfs  Sermons.— Burnet s  Life  of 
Hale, — Dupiffs  History  of  the  Church.— Shuchford*s  Connections, — 
Latins  Serious  Call.—  Waltoris  Complete  Angler.— Sandy fs  Travels. 
•^Sprafs  History  of  the  Royal  Society.— England's  Gazetteer.— Gold- 
smithes  Roman  History. — Some  Commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  son  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity, 
resolved  to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he  might  acquire 
confidence.  ''Su-,  (said  Johnson)  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient 
for  removing  his  infirmity;  such  a  disposition  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  publick  school  is  forcing  an  owl 
upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  frequented  by 
low  company ;  ''  Rags,  sir,  (said  he,)  will  alwajrs  make  their  appear- 
ance where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it*' 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he  said,  "Sir,  the  ser- 
vants, instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in 
idle  dusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests;  and  seem  as  ufifit  to  attend 
a  company,  as  to  steer  a  man  of  i^ar." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long  tedious  account 
of  his  exercising  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was 
his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to  transportation.  Johnson,  in 
an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed, 
**I  heartily  wish.  Sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read,  in  which  there 
occurred  this  line : 

"Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free.** 

The  company  having  admired  it  much,    *'I  cannot  agree  with  yoa 
(said  Johnson)  :  It  might  as  well  be  said. 
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*Who  drives  faX  oxen  should  himself  be  fat** 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  was  joined 
with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's  important  trust,  and  thus  describes  him:* 
*' There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his 
knowledge."^  He  found  a  cordial  solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat 
of  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  places  at 
which  I  ever  was  a  guest 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any  profession; 
but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  various 
departments  necessary  in  civilized  life.  In  a  splenetick,  sarcastical, 
or  jocular  frame,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed 
saying  of  that  nature.  One  instance  has  been  mentioned,^  where 
he  gave  a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of  an  attorney. 
The  too  indiscriminate  admission  to  that  employment,  which  re- 
quires both  abilities  and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflec- 
tions, which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  respectable  men 
who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a  pertinacious  gentle- 
man; his  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner, 
liappened  to  say,  ''I  don't  understand  you.  Sir:"  upon  which 
Johnson  observed,  "Sir,  I  have  found  you  an  argument;  but  I  am 
not  obliged  to  find  you  an  understanding.'' 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole,  (as  the  Honourable  Horace 
'  Walpole  is  often  called,)  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  together  a 
^~21*Sar  many  curious  little  things,  and  told  them  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner. Mr.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable  character  after 
reading  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  but  never  was  one  of  the  true 
admirers  of  that  great  man.  We  may  suppose  a  prejudice  con- 
ceived, if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's  account  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 
that  when  he  made  the  speeches  in  Parliament  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  "he  always  took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  say  everything  he  could  against  the  electorate  of 
Hanover."  The  celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  Johnson  is 
satyrically  introduced,  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Mason.  One  day  at  Mr.  Coiutenay's,  when  a  gentleman 
expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  more  energy  in  that  poem 
than  could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  Warton,  the  late 
Laureat  observed,  "It  may  have  been  written  by  Walpole,  and 
buckram 'd  by  Mason." 

•  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, "  Vol.  II.  p.  284.  bSce  VoL  I.  p.  396. 

'  Yet  see  a  curious  story  of  him  in  the      money-lender. 
Malamana^  where  he  is  described  as  a 
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He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes  for  having  modernised  the 
language  of  the  ever-memorable  John  Hailes  of  Eton,  in  an  edi- 
tion which  his  Lordship  published  of  that  writer's  works.  *'An 
authouPs  language.  Sir,  (said  he,)  is  a  characteristical  part  of  his 
composition,  and  is  also  characteristical  of  the  age  in  which 
he  writes.  Besides,  Sir,  when  the  language  is  changed  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No,  Sir;  I  am  sorry  Lord 
Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent  use  of  the  expression. 
No,  Sir,  was  not  always  to  intimate  contradiction ;  for  he  would  say 
so,  when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an  affirmative  proposition  which 
had  not  been  denied,  as  in  the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance;  as  if  he  had  said,  ''Any 
argument  you  may  offer  against  this  is  not  just  No,  Sir,  it  is  not*^ 
It  was  like  Fabtaffs  "  I  deny  your  Major."  ^ 


^  Mr.  Croker  also  heard,  from  Sir  J. 
Ifaddntosh,  that  Burke  had  described 
Johnson  as  using  this  familiar  "Whv 
no,  Sir,"  as  "preface to  an arr^n/'."  Both 
Boswell  and  Burke  seem  to  have  mis- 
understood the  matter.  "Boswell," 
writes  Mr.  Elwin,  "  reports  these  phrases 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  we  have  the 
same  materials  upon  which  to  found  our 
judgment  as  he  had  himself.  Now  in  all 
the  instances,  so  fur  as  I  can  remember, 
in  which  Johnson  prefaces  his  assent 
with  a  *  No,  Sir,'  he  and  the  person  with 
whom  he  agrees  are  negativing  some  pro- 
position, and  the  '  No,  Sir '  is  a  negative 
applied  to  the  thing  of  which  they  are 
talking.  At  p.  491,  \Croker\  for  example, 
Boswdlsays,  "When  you  get  to  them 
[the  Thrales]  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being 
consoled  by  you,  which  in  the  first 
violence  of  it,  I  believe,  would  not  be 
the  case.'  Johnson  replies,  'No,  Sir; 
violent  pain  of  mind,  l^e  violent  pain  of 
body,  must  be  severely  felt,'  where  the 
meaning  evidently  is  '  No,  as  you  justly 
remark,  they  would  not  be  consoled  in 
the  first  violence  of  grief.'  Boswell 
continues,  '  I  own.  Sir,  I  have  not  so 
much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  as 
some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have^ 
but  I  know  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  relieve  them.'  '  Sir,'  said 
Johnson,  assenting,  'it  is  afiectation  to 
pretend  to  feel  the  distress  of  others  as 
much  as  they  do  themselves.  No,  Sir ; 
you  have  expressed  the  rational  and  just 
nature  of  sympathy.'  Here  the  'No, 
Sir,'  simply  means,  'No;  people  have 


not  the  feeling  they  often  pretend  to 
have.'  So  in  the  instance  of  the  anti- 
quated language  which  Lord  Hailes  had 
modernised  in  his  reprint,  and  which  was 
the  occasion  for  what  I  think  is  Boswell's 
erroneous  view  of  Johnson*s  phrase,  the 
'No,  Sir,'  signifies  'No,  the  language 
ought  not  to  have  been  changed.'  It 
appears  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  point 
that  Boswell  has  recorded  numerous 
cases  in  which  Johnson  assents  to  an 
afirmative   proposition,    and    then    his 

gurase,  I  believe,  is  invariably  '  Yes,  Sir.' 
is  'No,  Sir,'  is  confined  to  his  con- 
currence in  negative  propositions.  Take 
one  or  two  examples  out  of  many  of  the 
affirmative  kind.  At  p.  229,  {ibid^  Boswell 
says  that  respect  for  old  families  is  one 
more  incitement  to  do  well,  and  John- 
son replies,  '  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  very  necessary  to  keep  society 
together.'  At  p.  263,  Boswell  observes 
that  'Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of 
gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  content  with 
Diat,  was  always  taking  out  his  purse,' 
and  Johnson  answers,  '  Yes,  Sir,  and 
that  so  often  an  empty  purse.'  At  p. 
285,  Boswell  says,  '  We  have  all  observed 
how  one  man  dresses  himself  slowly,  and 
another  fast,'  and  Tohnson  says,  'Yes» 
Sir,  it  is  wonderful  now  much  time  some 
people  will  consume  in  dressing.'  In 
the  very  next  para^ph  to  that  which 
contains  Boswell's  view  of  the  '  No,  Sir,' 
(p.  768),  we  are  told  that  Reynolds, 
having  remarked  'that  the  character  of 
a  man  was  found  out  by  his  amusements,' 
Johnson  rejoined,  'Yes,  Sir,  no  man  is 
a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures.'    If  Johnson 
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Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  having  said  that  he  took  the  altitude  of  a 
man's  taste  by  his  stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding  by 
the  remarks  which  he  repeated;  being  always  sure  that  he  must  be 
a  weak  man  who  quotes  common  things  with  an  emphasis  as  if 
they  were  oracles.  Johnson  agreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joshua 
having  also  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man  was  found 
out  by  his  amusements — Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir;  no  man  is  a  hypo- 
crite in  his  pleasures." 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Orataribus^  he  might 
have  given  us  an  admirable  work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he  could,  for  having  taken 
upon  them  to  extend  the  time  for  the  importation  of  com,  Lord 
Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed 
himself  to  be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.  ''My  colleagues,  (said 
he,)  as  I  was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion.  But, 
had  they  not  thus  condescended,  I  should  have  taken  up  my  bed  and 
walked^  in  order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the  Council 
Board."  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to  John- 
son, who  observed,  ''  Now,  Sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  words  as 
he  found  them;  without  considering,  that  though  the  expression  in 
Scripture,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of 
the  sick  man  restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of  course 
be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of 
carrying  his  bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news-paper  one  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
animated  and  glowing  speeches,  in  faivour  of  the  fi-eedom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  this  expression  occurred,  (I  know  not  if  accurately  taken) : 
"  We  will  persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  English  chain 
left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ireland." — 

Cor,  ei  Ad. — After  line  8  read:—**  I  have  mentionedTohnson's  general  aversion 
to  a  jmn.  He  once,  however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were  talking  of  a 
munerons  company  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself  highly,  I  said,  '  Sir,  vou 
were  a  Cod  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enou£h  for  you  ?  at  a  time  too  when 
you  were  not  fishing  for  a  compliment  ?  *  He  laughed  at  this  with  a  complacent 
approbation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  *  He  liked 
your  compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with  pun  sauce,*  For  my  own 
part  I  think  no  innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be  suppressed :  and 
that  a  good  pun  may  be  aomitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of  kvely  conver- 
sation.'* 

always  said  '  Krt,  Sir/  when  assenting  that  the  'No,  Sir'  was  applied  by  him 

to    affirmative  propositions,    and   '  No^  to  the  proposition  he  concurred  in  nega- 

tir,'  when   he  concurred  in  negativing  Mring,  —Letter  §f  Rep,  W.  Ehvinto  the 

propositions,  nothing  seems  clearer  than  Author, 
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"Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  don't  you  perceive  that  one  link  cannot 
dank."! 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published/  as  Johnson's,  a  kind  of  parody  or 
counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches 
on  American  Taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely 
executed ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhi- 
bited. I  hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  **  vile  agents  for  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  House  of  Parliament ; "  and  if  he  did  so,  in  an  extempore 
effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  shewed  Johnson  the  greatest  respect;  and 
when  Mr.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out  some  reflection  in  parliament 
upon  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as 
Jdinson;  Mr.  Burke,  though  then  of  the  same  party  with  Mr. 
Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend,  to  whom, 
he  justly  observed,  the  pension  was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his 
eminent  literary  merit  I  am  well  assured,  that  Mr.  Townshend's 
attack  upon  Johnson  was  the  occasion  of  his  "  hitching  in  a  rhyme ; " 
for,  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Goldsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke, 
•"Anecdotes,"  p.  43. 


^  At  this  place  may  be  recorded  a 
most  characteristic  discussion  between 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  volunteers  —  "The 
Doctor,  who  had  been  long  silent, 
turned  a  sharp  ear  to  what  I  was  saying, 
and  with  vehemence  said,  'Why,  sir, 
don't  you  call  it  disturbance  to  oppose 
legal  government  with  arms  in  your 
huids,  and  compel  it  to  make  laws  in 
your  favour?  Sir,  I  call  it  rebellion — 
rebellion  as  much  as  the  rebellions  of 
Scotland.'  *  Doctor,'  said  I,  *  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  fall  from  you.  There  is  a 
separate  Legislature  which  firmly  denies 
its  allegiance  to  the  British  Parliament' 
<  Sir,'  says  the  Doctor,  *you  do  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Parliament  as  a  con- 
quered nation ;  and  had  I  beoi  minister 
I  would  have  made  you  submit  to  it.  I 
would  have  done  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did. 
1  would  have  burned  your  cities,  and 
coasted  you  in  the  fires  of  them.'  I,  after 
allowing  the  Doctor  to  vent  his  indigna- 
tion upon  Ireland,  coolly  replied,  *  Doctor, 
the  times  are  altered ;  and  I  don't  find  that 
you  have  succeeded  so  well  in  burning 
the  cities  and  roasting  the  inhabitants  of 
America.'  'Sir/  says  he  gravely,  and 
with  a  less  vehement  tone,  'what  you 
aty  if  tnie,  the  times  are  altered;  for 


power  is  nowhere.  We  live  nnder  a 
government  of  influence,  not  of  power ; 
but.  Sir,  had  we  treated  the  Americans 
as  we  ought,  and  as  they  deserved,  we 
should  have  at  once  razed  all  the  towns, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  forests.'  After 
this  wild  rant,  argument  would  have  but 
enraged  him.  I,  therefore,  let  him  vibrate 
into  calmness.  Then,  turning  round  to 
me,  he,  with  a  smile,  says,  '  After  all.  Sir, 
though  I  hold  the  Irish  to  be  rebels,  I 
don't  think  they  have  been  so  very  wrong ; 
but  you  know  that  you  compelled  our 
Parliament,  by  force  of  arms,  to  pass  an 
Act  in  your  favour.  That  I  call  rebel- 
lion.' 'But,  Doctor,'  said  I,  'did  the 
Irish  claim  anything  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  granted,  though  they  had  not 
made  the  cuum  ? '  '  Sir,  I  won't  dispute 
that  matter  with  you ;  but  what  I  insist 
upon  is,  that  the  mode  of  requisition  was 
rebellious.'  'Well,  Doctor,  let  me  ask 
you  but  one  question,  and  I  shall  ask  you 
no  more  on  this  subject.  Do  you  tmnk 
that  Ireland  would  have  obtained  what 
it  has  got  by  any  other  means  ? '  '  Sir,' 
he  says  candidly,  '  I  believe  it  would  not 
However,  a  wise  government  should  not 
grant  even  a  claim  of  justice  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  extract  it  by  force.' 
I  said  no  more."— Z^a/^^. 
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in  his   ''Retaliation,"  another  person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet 
where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced  : 

''Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  kept  straining  his  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minutia  of  my  collection, 
that  Johnson  was  once  drawn  for  the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in 
Fleet-street,  was  his  Colonel  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve 
in  person;  but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly 
laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided  himself  with  a 
musket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging 
in  his  closet 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once  employed,  if  they 
gave  him  no  reason  to  be  displeased.  When  somebody  talked  of 
being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  articles ; 
^That  will  not  be  the  case,  (said  he,)  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shop^  as 
I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  wordi  their  while  to  take  a 
petty  advantage." 

An  authour  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity  being  men- 
tioned, ''Sir,  (said  he,)  there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon  Par- 
nassus more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism  than 
that  poor  fellow." 

The  difference  he  observed,  between  a  well-bred  and  an  ill-bred 
man  is  this:  "One  immediately  attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your 
aversion.  You  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him;  you 
hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fi:audulently  made  a 
purse  to  herself  out  of  her  husband's  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper 
compunction  in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much  she  had 
secreted;  but  before  she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was 
seised  with  a  convulsive  fit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he  was 
more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by  the  loss  of  his 
money.  "I  told  him  (said  Johnson)  that  he  should  console  himself; 
for  perhaps  the  money  might  be  founds  and  he  was  sure  that  his 
wife  was  goneJ'* 

A  foppish  physician  imagined  that  Johnson  had  animadverted  on 
his  wearing  a  fine  coat,  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  "  I  did  not  notice 
you;"  was  his  answer.  The  physician  still  insisted  "Sir,  (said 
Johnson,)  had  you  been  dipt  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you." 

C^.  et.  Ad. — Inttetd  of  the  last  pangimph  read—**  A  foppiA  phystdan  once  ie« 
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He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his  own  style;  for 
when  he  had  carelessly  missed,  he  would  repeat  the  thought  trans- 
lated into  it  Talking  of  the  Comedy  of  "The  Rehearsal,"  he  said, 
"It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy; — ^he 
therefore  caught  himself,  and  pronounced  a  more  rounded  sentence, 
"  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction."  ^ 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  Travels  for  assuming  a 
feigned  character,  saying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word)  "He  carries 
out  one  lye ;  we  know  not  how  many  he  brings  back." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  admired  much  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his 
"Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy."  He  observed  of  a  passage 
one  day,  "I  think  I  might  as  well  have  said  this  myself."  Anc} 
once  when  Mr.  Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them 
very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus:  "Very  well,  Master 
Reynolds ;  very  well,  indeed.     But  it  will  not  be  understood." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when  he  had 
censured  unjustly  than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his 
works  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a 
part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired 
that  the  compositor*  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was 
Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about  one 
half  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house ; 
and  a  great  part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
printing-house;  and  now  (in  his  seventy-seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  printing-house,   has  composed  a  part  of   this  work  con- 

ndnded  Johnson  of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
'I  do  not  remember  it.  Sir.'  The  physician  still  insisted ;  adding  that  he  that  day 
wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted  his  notice.  '  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  had 
yoa  been  dipt  in  Pactolns,  I  should  not  have  noticed  you.'  "' 

•  Compositor,  in  the  art  of  printing,  means,  the  person  who  adjusts  the  types  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  stand  for  printing ;  one  who  arranges  what  is  called  the 
formj  from  which  an  impression  is  taken. 

Cor.  et  Ad. — After  line  16,  read—**  When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was  so 
far  inferior  to  Poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which  it  communicates  must  be 
previously  known,  and  mentioned  as  a  natural  and  laughable  instance  of  this,  that 
a  little  miss,  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed  to  me, 
'  See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweetmeats ; '  he  said,  *  Painting,  Sir,  can  illustrate, 
but  cannot  inform. ' " 

^  This  saying  has  been  registered  in  of  this  story,  and  marred  it  in  the  telling. 

two  other  note-books,  Mr.  Mdone's  and  Her  version  ran :  "  Dryden*s  reputation 

Mrs.  Pknzi*s.    This  again  helps  us  to  esti-  is  now  the  only  principle  of  vitalitv  which 

mate  Boswell's  incomparable  superiority  keeps  the  play  from  putrefaction.      Bos- 

as  a  reporter.    *'  On  a  high  eulogium  be-  well's  supplies  the  cause  of  the  repetition 

ing  pronounced  upon  it  (The  Rehearsal)  of  the  sentiment,  and  we  almost  see  the 

he  said,  '  It  had  not  wit  enough  to  keep  Doctor  delivering  it 

it  sweet :  it  had  not  sufficient  vitality  to  *  The  reader  will  observe  how  infi- 

preserve  it  from  putrefaction.' "  He  adds  nitdy  superior  is  the  second  version  of 

that  Mrs.  Thrale  had  caught  something  the  story. 

VOL.  III.  7 
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ceming  him.  By  producing  the  manuscript,  he  at  once  satisfied 
Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not  to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  can- 
didly and  earnestly  said  to  him,  ''Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your 
pardon.     Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  almost  beyond 
example.  The  following  instance  is  well  attested:  Coming  home 
fate  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street,  so  much 
exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk ;  he  took  her  upon  his  back,  and 
carried  her  to  his  house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one 
of  those  wretched  females  who  had  Men  into  the  lowest  state 
of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.^  Instead  of  harshly  upbraiding  her, 
he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time,  at  a 
considerable  expence,  till  she  was  restored  to  health,  and  endea- 
voured to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living.* 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord,  singularly  happy  in  hitting  on 
the  signature  of  Pafyrius  Cursor^  to  his  ingenious  and  diverting 
cross-readings  of  the  news-papers;  it  being  a  real  name  of  an 
ancient  Roman,  and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thmg  done  in  this 
lively  conceit 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what  is  called  a 
hull;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together  in 
Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that  even 

*  This  circamstance  therefore  alluded  to  m  Mr.  Courtenay's  "  Poetical  Character," 
of  him  is  strictly  true. 

C(fr,  tt  Ad, — ^To  above  note  add,  "  My  informer  was  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house." 

^  This  Uttle   scene   has  suggested    a  being  real^  on  its  beinff  really  stm.    The 

noble  passage  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  also  other  half  will  depend  on  the  ol»erver ; 

furnishes  the  key  to  what  so  mysteriously  and  the  question  now  is,  How  are  real 

attracts  and  fascinates  in  Boswell's  nam-  objects  to  be  j#  seen ;  on  what  quality  of 

tive  :  "  Strange  power  of  reality  t    Not  observing,  or  of  style  in  describing,  does 

tven  this  poorest  of  occurrences,  but  now,  this  so  intense  pictorial  power  depend  ? 

•fter  seventy  years  are  come  and  gone,  Often  a  slight  circumstance  contributes 

las  a  meaning.     Do  but  consider  tnat  it  curiously  to  the  result.     Some  little,  and 

fe  trui ;  that  it  did  in  very  deed  occur.  perhaps,  to  appearance,  accidental  feature 

That  unhappy  outcast,  with  aU  her  sins  is  presented ;  a  light  gleam,  which  in- 

and  woes,  lawless  desires,  too  complex  stantaneously  excites  the  mind  and  urges 

mischances,  her  wailings  and  her  riotings,  it  to  complete  the  picture  and  evolve  the 

has  departed  utterly.     Alas  !  her  siren  meaning  thereof  for  itself.  ....   One 

finery  has  got  all  besmutched,  ground,  grand  invaluable  secret  there  is  which 

generations  since,  into  dust  and  smoke.      includes  all  the  rest To  have 

.   .   .  She  is  no  longer  here,  but  far  from  an  open  laving  breast^  and  what  follows 

us,  in  the  bosom  of  eternity.    Whence  we  from  the  possession  of  such.   .   .   .   This 

too  came,  whither  we  too  are  bound.  ...  it  is  that  opens  the  whole  mind,  quickens 

It  is  well  worth  an  artist's  while  to  ex-  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit 

amine  for  himself  what  it  is  that  gives  work,  that  of  knowing;  and  therefore, 

each  pitiful  incident  their  raemorableness;  by  sure  consequence,  of  vividly  uttering 

his  aim  likewise  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  frrthy—Miscd*^  art.  Biography ^  p.  14, 

inemorable.     Half  the  effect  we  ah«ady  ed.  1847. 
perceive  depends  on  the  object,  on  its 
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when  going  down  h31  he  moved  slowly  step  by  step.  *'Ay  (said 
Johnson)  and  when  he  goes  up  hill,  he  stands  still/* 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company.  He  called 
once  to  a  gentleman^  who  offended  him  in  that  point,  "Don't 
attitudenise"  And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  was  giving 
additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by  expressive  movements  of  his 
hands,  Johnson  fairly  seized  them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  authour  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed  a  good 
share  of  the  conversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and  having 
said  nothing  but  what  was  very  trifling  and  insignificant;  Johnson 
when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  '*  It  is  wonderful  what  a  differ- 
ence there  sometimes  is  between  a  man's  powers  of  writing  and 
of  talking.  — —  writes  with  great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker; 
had  he  held  his  tongue  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have 
been  restrained  by  modesty;  but  he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to^lay; 
and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  cangi  d*elire^  has  not  perhaps 
the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong 
recommendation.  "Sir,  (replied  Johnson,  who  overheard  him,)  it 
is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two- 
pair-of-stairs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to  fall  soft"  * 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  ,a  social  hour  with  him  during 
their  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced  when  they  both  lived 
in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  con- 
cerning him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of 
Apothegms,  &c  in  the  Collection  of  "Johnson's  Works."  But  he 
has  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following,  which  are 
original : 

''One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  consultation  of 
his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  Solicitor,  in  South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane.  Among  others  present  were,  Mr. 
Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the 
tendency  of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was  to  make. 
When    the    meeting    was    over,    Mr.   Steevens    observed,    that    the 

This  has  been  printed  in  other  publications,  "  fidl  to  the  groundJ*    But  Johnson 
himself  gave  me  the  true  expression  which  he  had  used,  as  above ;  meaning  that  the 
leoommendation  left  as  little  choice  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 
Second  Edition. — Line  13,  •••••••••.»»! 

*  Mr.  Croker  knew  this  gentleman,  the  asterisks  probably  stand  for  his  name. 
who  was  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  the  same  Mr.  Croker,  who  had  not  seen  the  varia- 
who  used  to  protest  that '*  he  would  clean  tion,  imagined  that  Robertson  was  in- 
•hoes"  for  Ih,  Johnson.  tended. 

*  Dr.  Beattie  was  then  in  town,  and 

7—2 
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question  between  him  and  his  friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather 
too  much  warmth.  *It  may  be  so,  Sir,  (replied  the  Doctor,)  for 
Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no 
audience.' " 

'*Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in  which  perhaps  even 
Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been  excited  by 
the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Mary- 
bone-Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him  thither. 
The  evening  had  proved  showery;  and  soon  after  the  few  people 
present  were  assembled,  publick  notice  was  given,  that  the  con- 
ductors to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c  were  so  thoroughly  water- 
soaked,  that  it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition  should  be 
made.  'This  is  a  mere  excuse  (says  the  Doctor)  to  save  their 
crackers  for  a  more  profitable  company.  Let  us  but  hold  up  our 
sticks,  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  lamps  that  surround 
the  Orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes  gratified.  The 
core  of  the  fire-works  cannot  be  injured ;  let  the  different  pieces  be 
touched  in  their  respective  centers,  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as 
well  as  ever.' — Some  young  men  who  overheard  him,  immediately 
began  the  violence  he  had  recommended,  and  an  attempt  was 
speedily  made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage ;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they 
lighted,  for  most  of  them  completely  failed. — ^The  authour  of  *  The 
Rambler,'  however,  may  be  considered  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
ringleader  of  a  successful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful  p3rro- 
technist" 

*'  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far  as  &shion  was 
concerned,  was  careless  of  his  appearance  in  publick.  But  this  is 
not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show: — 
Goldsmith's  last  Comedy  was  to  be  represented  during  some  court- 
mourning  ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
carry  him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  others  of  the 
Poefs  friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready  dressed,  but  in  coloured 
cloaths;  yet  being  told  that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  black, 
received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened  to 
:hange  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for  the  infor- 
mation that  had  saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper  in  the 
front  row  of  a  front  box.  'I  would  not  (added  he)  for  ten  pounds, 
have  seemed  so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.' " 

"He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender  circum- 
stances. Happening  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexman,  a  Dissent- 
ing minister,  with  some  compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in  chrono- 
logical matters ;  the  Doctor  replied, '  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him. 
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Sir.    That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and 
set  down  the  name  of  Milton  thus  : — Milton,  Mr,  John.' " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony,  "It  is  unfortunate  however  for 
Johnson,  that  his  particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many 
bounties  he  studiously  concealed,  the  many  acts  of  humanity  he 
performed  in  private,  be  displayed  with  equal  circumstantiality,  his 
defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter 
only  would  be  regarded." 

Though  from  my  very  great  admiration  of  Johnson,  I  have  won- 
dered that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fiairly  to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of 
humble  birth,  who  lived  entirely  by  literatiure,  in  short  no  authour 
by  profession,  ever  rose  in  this  country,  into  that  personal  notice 
idiich  he  did  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  numerous  variety  of 
names  have  been  mentioned,  to  which  many  might  be  added.  I 
cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often  enjoyed 
all  that  an  elegant  table,  and  the  best  company  can  contribute  to 
happiness;  he  found  hospitality  united  with  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments, and  embellished  with  charms  of  which  no  man  could  be 
insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  I  dined  with  him  at  The  Literary  Club, 
the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that  respectable  society.  The  other 
members  present  were  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord 
Falmerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked  ill  \  but  had 
such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did  not  trouble  the  company  with 
melancholy  complaints.  They  all  shewed  evident  marks  of  concern 
about  him,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself 
to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a  life,  as  long 
as  human  means  might  be  supposed  to  have  influence,  made  them 
plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British  winter,  to  the 
mild  climate  of  Italy.  This  scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious 
resolution  at  General  Paoli's,  where  I  had  often  talked  of  it.  One 
essential  matter,  however,  I  understood  was  necessary  to  be  pre- 
nously  settled,  which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expense  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the  Authour  of  The  Dictionary 
OF  THE   Engush  LANGUAGE.     The    person  to  whom  I  above  al* 

Cor.  et  Ad.—Unt  10 :  For  "  great  "  read  "  high." 
Second EdiHon,^'*  Great "  restored. 
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others  thought  I  should  apply  to  negotiate  diis  business,  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor/  because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued  Johnson, 
and  that  Johnson  highly  valued  his  Lordship ;  so  that  it  was  no 
d^;radation  of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  him  the  favour  of 
such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned  what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me 
when  he  was  at  the  bar  f  and  after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the 
seals,  he  said  of  him,  "  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in  England 
but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am  to  meet  with  him  I  should  wish  to 
know  a  day  before."  How  he  would  have  prepared  himself  I  cannot 
conjecture.  Would  he  have  selected  certain  topicks,  and  considered 
them  in  every  view  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  argue  them  at  all 
points?  and  what  may  we  suppose  those  topicks  to  have  been?  I 
once  started  the  curious  enquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perfectly  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  me;  and  I  therefore,  though  personally  very 
little  known  to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,*^  stating  the  case,  and  re- 
questing his  good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
obliged  to  set  out  for  Scotland  early  in  the  week  after,  so  that  if  his 
Lordship  should  have  any  commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious  nego- 
ciation,  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time;  other- 
wise Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  would  give  all  attention  to  it 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  nor 
had  he  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it  Any  insinuations,  therefore, 
which  since  his  death  have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to 
ask  what  was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had  he 
asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  superfluous ;  for  though  the  money 
he  had  saved  proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends  imagined,  or  than  I 
believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness  concerning  worldly  mattery 
knew  it  to  be,^  had  he  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  augmen- 

•  Edwaid  Lord  Thurlow.  ^  Page  3  of  this  Volume. 

•  It  is  stnu:ige  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have  reuit«l  that  the  application  was 
made  hj  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  easUy  have  been  informed  of  the 
truth  by  inquiring  of  Sir  Joshua.'  Sir  John*s  carelessness  to  ascertain  facts  is  very 
remarkable. 


'  Johnson,  at  this  time,  had  savings  to  available.    The  consols  could  ceitahily 

the  amount  of  2500/.    Of  this,  however,  have    been    turned    into    cash.       But 

750/.  was  in  Langton's  hands,  who  paid  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  applica- 

him  an  annuity  of  75/.  in  return.     300^  tion  was  made  without  consulting  Dr. 

was  invested  in  Barclay  and  Perkins's  Johnson,  who,  with  lus  friends,  looked 

brewery,  and  150/.  lent  to  Dr.  Percy.  for  an  increase  to  his  pension,  and  not 

This  left  just  a  thousand  pounds,  which  for  a  sum  in  cash,  for  which  he  felt  he 

were  placed  in  the  three-per-cents.   There  need  not  be  indebted  to  any  one. 

was  also  100/.  in  cash  found  at  his  death.  '  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  to 

The    first   three  investments  were   not  solicit  an  addition  of  200/.  to  his  pension. 
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tation  of  hb  income  would  by  no  means  have  been  unneces- 
sary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  I  visited  him  in  the  forenoon,  after 
having  been  present  at  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed 
before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human  life  was  not 
machinery,  that  is  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  directed 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my  mind  was 
now  dbuded.  Were  it  machinery  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in 
these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a  system  of  moral 
govenmient  He  agreed  with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  sophistry.  **  But,  Sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes  it  If  a  man  should  give  me 
arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could  not  answer  them, 
should  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see?"  It  will  be  observed,  that 
Johnson  at  all  times  made  the  just  distinction  between  doctrines 
contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for  unhappy  convicts, 
he  said,  ''Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress 
dieir  minds  sufficiendy:  they  should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist 
preacher,  or  a  Popish  priest"  Let  me  however  observe,  in  justice 
to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been  Ordinary  of  Newgate  for 
no  less  than  seventeen  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  attended 
many  hundreds  of  wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane 
exhortations  have  been  very  effectual.  His  extraordinary  diligence 
il  highly  praise-worthy,  and  merits  a  distinguished  reward. 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where 
were  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge-school,  Mr. 
Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Seattle,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  authour  of 
various  literary  performances,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo.    At  my 

Cor.  #/  Ad.—-\}iL<t  22 :  On  "  preacher  "  pat  the  following  note  :— ''  A  friend  of 
■dne  happened  to  be  passing  by  a  field  comgr$fatum  in  the  environs  of  London, 
when  a  Methodist  preacher  quoted  this  passage  with  triumph.*' 

i^M/.— line  27  :  On  *' reward"  pnt  the  foUowing  note:— "I  trust  that  The 
City  of  London,  now  happily  in  unison  with  The  Court,  will  have  the  justice  and 
generosity  to  obtain  preferment  for  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old 
«ervant  of  that  magnificent  Corporation."  ^ 

and  to  that  end  applied  to  LordThur-  WHkes's,  "will,  with  great  pleasure,  obey 

low."    It  is  plain,  however,  from  John-  the  glad  summons  to  Kennington-grove 

ioo's  letter,  tmit  Reynolds  was  in  oommn-  on  Sunday  next,  and  is  happy  to  under 

nication  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and  arranged  stand  that  mon  reverend  pire  VilUUe,  in 

the  details  of  the  application  with  him.  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  to  be  there 

^  "Mr.  Boswell,"  wrote  our  biographer,  to  receive  the  confessions  of  John  Wilkes 

when  accepting   an   invitation  of  Mr.  as  an  om^ii^  honourable  to  the  Scotch.  ** 
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desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have 
Johnson  and  him  brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a  recon- 
ciliation might  be  effected.  Mr.  Sheridan  happened  to  come  early, 
and  having  learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went  away ;  so 
I  found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly  intentions  were  hope- 
less. I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  except  Johnson's 
quickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,  as  something  remark- 
able which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both 
No.  I,  and  No.  i,ooo,  of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last;  "Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  one's  seeing 
those  two  numbers  as  any  other  two."  He  was  clearly  right;  yet 
the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each  of  which  is  in  some  degree 
more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  the  sight  of  any  other  two  numbers. — Though  I  have 
neglected  to  preserve  his  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  inter- 
view that  Mr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  "  Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Paoli's,  where 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "I  love  to  dine." 
There  were  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  he 
seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by 
it;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he  might 
not  press  him.  '^Alas!  (said  the  General)  see  how  very  ill  he 
looks;  he  can  live  but  a  very  short  time.  Would  you  refuse  any 
slight  gratifications  to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death?  There  is 
a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in  that  melancholy 
situation  are  indulged  with  having  whatever  they  like  best  to  eat  and 
drink,  even  with  expensive  delicacies." 

I  shewed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by  Miss  Seward,  which 
I  had  that  day  received  from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him 
approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  compliment 
which  I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned 
to  him  "The  Colombiade,"  an  epick  poem,  by  Madame  du 
Boccage: — "Madam,  there  is  not  in  it  any  thing  equal  to  your 
description  of  the  sea  round  the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook." 

On  Sunday,  June  27,  I  found  him  rather  better.  I  mentioned  to 
him  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and 
children,  in  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of  her  brothers 
settled  in  that  island,  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other  a  physician. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  a  wild  scheme,  Sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive  and 
deliberate  invitation.  There  was  a  poor  girl,  who  used  to  come 
about  me,  who  had  a  cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her. 
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expressed  a  wish  she  would  come  out  to  that  island,  and  expatiated 
on  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl 
went  out:  her  cousin  was  much  surprizedi  and  asked  her  how  she 
could  think  of  coming.  'Because  (said  she)  you  invited  me.' — 
•  Not  I '  (answered  the  cousin).  The  letter  then  was  produced.  •  I 
see  it  is  true,  (said  she,)  that  I  did  invite  you ;  but  I  did  not  think 
you  would  come.'  They  lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where  she 
passed  her  time  miserably;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity 
she  returned  to  England.  Always  tell  this,  when  you  hear  of  people 
going  abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being  well  received.  In 
the  case  which  you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  clergyman  spends 
all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does  not  know  how  much  he  is  to 
get" 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  General  Paoli, 
Lord  Eliot,  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot,)  Dr.  Beattie,  and  some 
more  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield; — ^Johnson.  "His 
manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  than 
I  expected."  Boswell.  "Did  you  find,  Sir,  his  conversation  to  be 
of  a  superiour  style."  Johnson.  "Sir,  in  the  conversation  which 
I  had  with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  upon 
philology  and  literature."  Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son, 
justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who  shewed  he  had 
so  much  affection  for  his  son  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing 
so  many  long  and  anxious  letters  to  hira,  almost  all  of  them  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of  great 
goodness  of  disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a  rascal. 
His  Lordship  told  us,  that  Foote  had  intended  to  bring  on  the  stage 
a  'fother  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  shew  the  son  an 
honest  man  to  every  thing  else,  but  practising  his  father's  maxims 
upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson.  "I  am  much  pleased  with 
this  design;  but  I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the  son 
honest  at  all  No  ;  he  should  be  a  consummate  rogue :  the  con- 
trast between  honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  It 
should  be  contrived  so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only  sufferer  by 
the  son's  villainy,  and  thus  there'  would  be  poetical  justice." 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Harte.  "I  know 
(said  he)  Harte  was  your  Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutor  to 
the  Peterborough  family  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  recollect  any  par- 
ticulars that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  is  not  enough  known :  his  character  has  been  only 
ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord  Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson 
would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what 
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he  could  recollect  Accordingly  some  things  were  mentioned. 
**But  (said  his  Lordship)  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough 
that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with,  is,  'Captain  Carleton's 
Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Deny.  He  was  an  officer  \  and, 
what  was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering.'' 
Johnson  said,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at 
Port  Eliot ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  procured  a  copy  in 
London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  sate  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an 
air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  adding, 
with  a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,)  ''  I  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not  known  ta 
me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up  to  the 
drawing-room ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience 
increased.  He  said,  ''  He  wished  that  Lord  Orford's  pictures,  and 
Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Museum,  might  be  purchased  by  the  publick, 
because  both  the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities,  would 
remain  in  the  country.  Whereas,  if  they  were  sold  into  another 
kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed  get  some  money,  but  would 
lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be  desirable  we 
should  have  for  improvement  in  taste  and  natural  history.  The 
only  question  was,  that  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large  price  from  a  foreign 
8Ute." 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference  between 
intuition  and  sagacity,  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other 
requiring  a  circuitous  process ;  one  he  observed,  was  the  ^e  of  the 
mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the  mind. 

A  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument  against  him,  and 
maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  nose  of  tie  mindy  not 
adverting  that  though  that  figurative  phrase  seems  strange  to  us,  as 
very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more  forced  than  Hamlet's   "In   my 

Third  Edition.  ^lAXkt  33 :  "A  young  gentleman." ' 

'  An  instance  of  Boswell's  retouching  himself  with  *' a  gentleman,*'  and  '*  Mr. 

and  delicate  approaches  towards  reveal-  ^— — - ; "  he  then  ventured  to  put  stars. 

ing  names,  &c.      From  the  number  of  The  epithet  *'  young,"  not  found  in  the 

stars  the  person    alluded    to    must    be  first  editions,  and  which  made  all  plainer* 

Burke's  son.  Boswell,  cautious  as  to  aU  was,  I  suspect,  introduced  by  Malone» 
that  touched  Mr.  Burke,  first  contented 
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mmSs  eye^  Horatia"  He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared 
to  Johnson  as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist  with  toa 
much  presumption;  upon  which  he  called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone, 
*'What  is  it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  be  contending?" — And 
afterwards  imagining  that  the  gentleman  retorted   upon  him  with  a 

kind  of  smart  drollery,  he  said,  "  Mr. ,  it  does  not  become 

you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your  talent ;  you  have 
there  neither  intuition  nor  sagacity." — The  gentleman  protested 
that  he  had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  we 
were  somewhat  uneasy— Johnson.  "Give  me  your  hand,  Sir.     You 

were  too  tedious,  and  I  was   too  short"    Mr.   .     "Sir,  I 

am  honoured  by  your  attention  in  any  way."  Johnson.  '*Come, 
Sir,  let's  have  no  more  of  it  We  offended  one  another  by  our  con- 
tention ;  let  us  not  offend  the  company  by  our  compliments." 

He  now  said,  ''He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  he 
dreaded  passing  the  winter  in  England."  I  said  nothing  but 
enjoyed  a  secret  satisfieurtion  in  thinking  that  I  had  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  following  letter : 

To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

'*  Sir, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter  immediately ;  if  (being 
much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  morning. 

''  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  I  will  adopt 
and  press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fiul,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit — But  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to 
converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask — in 
short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out  It  would  be  a  reflection 
on  us  all,  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take 
care  of  his  health.    Yours,  &c 

"Thurlow." 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satisfaction;  I  next  day  went 
and  shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it  He  thought  that  I  should  now  conununicate  the 
n^ociation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  might  afterwards  complain  if  the 
attention  with  which  it  had  been  honoured,  should  be  too  long  con 
cealed  from  him.    I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning 

SitendEdUi9n.^liikt6i  "Mr "  alteiedto  "Mr. .•» 
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but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that  I  should  stay  another  day,  that 
Johnson  and  I  might  dine  with  him,  that  we  three  might  talk  of  his 
Italian  Tour,  and  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  ''  have  it  all 
out"  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was 
rather  better  to-day.  Boswell.  "I  am  very  anxious  about  you, 
Sir,  and  particularly  that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter, 
which  I  believe  is  your  own  wish."  Johnson.  "It  is,  Su:."  Bos- 
well. •*  You  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would 
require."  Johnson.  "'Wiy  no,  Sir."  Upon  which  I  gave  him  a 
particular  account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  letter. — He  listened  with  much  attention;  then  warmly 
said,  *'  This  is  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man." — ''  O !  Sir, 
(said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,)  your  friends  would  do  every 
thing  for  you."  He  paused — grew  more  and  more  agitated — till 
tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion, 
**GoD  bless  you  all."  I  was  so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears. — 
After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his  grateful  bene- 
diction, "God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  We  both 
remained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and 
quitted  the  room  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness;  soon  after  he  returned  I 
left  him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 
next  day — I  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long 
reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  dinner  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had 
I  known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this 
world,  the  conversation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and 
from  whom  I  derived  so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I 
should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When  I  now  look  back  to  it, 
I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  that 
we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the  large  provision  which  we  were 
sure  would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing  whether  munificence 
would  be  displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of 
his  pension.  He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm,  as  to 
allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible  that  our  hopes  might  in 
one  way  or  other  be  realised.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  have 
his  pension  doubled  ^  than  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  *'  For 
(said  he)  though  probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much  as 
a  thousand  pounds,  a  man   would   have  the  consciousness   that  he 

^  It  was  more  prudently  resolved  to     ask  for  200/.  only. 
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should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long  soever 
it  might  be."  Considering  what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income 
of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in  this 
country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship,  he  told  us, 
that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion,  offered  him  a  hundred  a 
year  for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke 
this  in  a  faultering  tone.^ 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  imagination  with 
agreeable  prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy.  '*  Nay  (said  he)  I  must 
not  expect  much  of  that ;  when  a  man  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel 
how  he  breathes  the  air,  he  can  enjoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country,  which  John- 
son, whose  melancholy  mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick  suc- 
cessive variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental 
imprisonment.  "Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are  many  people  who  are 
content  to  live  in  the  country."  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world ;  we  are  told  by  natural  philo- 
sophers, that  a  body  is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country  arey^  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refinement  of 
taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must  be 
seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and 
are  therefore  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 
Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir;  that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  a& 
perfect  as  you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  coach,  to  the  entry 
of  Bolt-court.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  to 
his  house ;  I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  my  spirits  would 
sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage. 
When  he  had  got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out, 
"Fare  you  well;"  and  without  looking  back,  sprung  away  with 
a  kind  of  pathetick  briskness,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed 
me  with  a  foreboding  of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the  chance  of  talking 
over  my  negociation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  the  multiplicity 

1 "  He    pressed  his  hands  and  said,  son  wanted  much  assistance ;  and  that 

*  God  bless  vou  through  Jesus  Christ ;  the  chancellor  meant  to  apply  for  it  wa» 

bat  I  will  taice  no  mone]^  but  from  my  told  through  the  same  channel" — Wmd- 

Sovereign.'    This,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  hanCs  Diary,  p.  34. 
told  the  king  through  West*  that  John- 


no 
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of  his  Lordship's  important  engagements  did  not  allow  of  it ;  so  I 
left  the  management  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua 
Rejmolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  mortification  of  being 
informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  that  ''what  she  supposed  he  never 
believed,"*  was  true,  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going  ta  marry 
Signor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  musick-master.  He  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent it,  but  in  vain.  If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  on  the  subject, 
we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his  real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our 
judgement  must  be  biassed  by  that  characteristick  specimen,  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us:  "Poor  Thrale!  I  thought  that 
either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  restrained  her  from  such  a 
marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her  enemies  to  exult 
over,  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  left,  to  forget,  or  pity."*^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a  considerable  portion 
of  happiness  from  the  comforts  and  elegancies  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Mr.  Thrale's  family;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  assures  us  he  was  indebted 

•  ••  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  VoL  II.  p.  375. 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  Letter  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '•  Life,"  p.  570. 


^  This  opens  a  much  discussed  episode 
— ^namely,  the  final  rupture  of  the  long 
friendship  between  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  There  was  always  great  curi- 
osity to  see  the  whole  correspondence, 
which  consisted  of  two  letters  to  Johnson, 
whh  his  reply  to  each,  and  final  re- 
joinder, whicJi  was  of  a  friendly  character. 
The  whole  was  recently  published  in 
Mr.  Hayward's  "Biography,"  Ac,  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"No.  I. 
"  Mrs,  Piozsi  to  Dr,  Johnson. 

"  •  Bath,  June  3a 
"  •  My  dear  Sir,— The  enclosed  is  a 
circular  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  all 
the  guardians,  but  our  friendship  de- 
nian£  somewhat  more;  it  requires  that 
I  should  beg  your  pardon  for  concealing 
from  you  a  connexion  which  you  must 
have  heard  of  by  many,  but  I  suppose 
never  believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  it 
was  concealed  only  to  save  us  both  need- 
less pain ;  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
reject  that  coimsel  it  would  have  killed 
me  to  take,  and  I  only  tell  it  you  now 
because  all  is  irrevocably  settled  and  out 
of  your  power  to  prevent  I  will  say, 
however,  that  the  dread  of  your  disap- 
probation has  given  me  some  anxious 


moments,  and  though  perhaps  I  am 
become  by  many  privations  the  most  in- 
dependent woman  in  the  worid,  I  feel  as 
if  actixig  without  a  parent's  consent  till 
you  write  kindly  to 

••  'Your  faithful  servant* 

•*No.  2.  Circular. 

•**SiR, — ^As  one  of  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Thrale's  will  and  guardian  to  his 
dai^hters,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  .three  eldest  left  Bath  last 
Friday(25th)for  theirown  house  at  Bright- 
helmstone  in  company  with  an  amiable 
friend.  Miss  Nicholson,  who  has  some- 
times resided  with  us  here,  and  in  whose 
society  they  may,  I  think,  find  some  ad- 
yantaees  and  certainly  no  disgrace.  I 
waited  on  them  to  Salbbury,  Wilton, 
&c.,  and  offered  to  attend  them  to  the 
seaside  myself,  but  they  preferred  this 
lad/s  company  'to  mine,  naving  heard 
that  Mr.  Piozzi  is  coming  bade  from 
Italy,  and  judging  perhaps  by  our  past 
firiendship  and  continued  correspondence 
that  his  return  would  be  succeeded  by 
our  marriage. 

"  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant 

•••  Bath,  June  30^  1784.' 
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for  these  to  her  husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him  sin- 
cerely/ Her  words  are,  "  Veneration  for  his  virtue^  reverence  for 
his  talents^  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  a 
yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly 
tore  his  share  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years^  made  me  go  on  so  long 

•  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  293. 


"No.  3.* 

"  *  MADAM,~If  I  interpret  your  letter 
right,  you  are  ignominiously  married  :  if 
h  is  yet  undone,  let  us  once  more  talk 
together.  If  you  have  abandoned  your 
children  smd  your  religion,  Gk>d  forgive 
your  wickedness;  if  you  have  forfeited 
your  fame  and  3rour  country,  may  your 
folly  do  no  further  mischief.  If  the  last 
act  is  yet  to  do,  I  who  have  loved  you, 
esteemed  vou,  reverenced  you,  and 
served yoUfT  I  who  long  thought  you  the 
first  of  womankind,  entreat  that,  before 
your  fate  is  irrevocable,  I  may  once  more 
see  you.  I  was,  I  once  was.  Madam, 
most  truly  yours, 

•*  •  Sam.  Johnson. 

•••July  2,  1784. 

••  •  I  will  come  down,  if  you  permit  it.' 

-  No.  4. 

•••July  4.  1784. 
**  •  Sir, — I  have  this  morning  received 
from  you  so  rou^  a  letter  in  reply  to 
one  which  was  ooth  tenderly  and  re- 
spectfully written,  that  I  am  forced  to 
desire  the  conclusion  of  a  correspondence 
which  I  can  bear  to  continue  no  longer. 

*  "  What  Johnson  termed  an  •  adum- 
bration' of  this  letter  appeared  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  Dec  1784: 

••  •  Madam, — U  yon  are  already  igno- 
miniously married,  you  are  lost  beyond 
all  redemption ; — ^if  you  are  not,  permit 
me  one  hour's  conversation,  to  convince 
you  that  such  a  marriage  must  not  take 
place.  If,  after  a  whole  hour's  reason- 
ing, you  should  not  be  convinced,  you 
wm  ^ill  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  you  tlunk 
proper.  I  have  been  extremely  ill,  and 
am  still  ill;  but  if  yon  grant  me  the 
audience  I  ask,  I  wiU  instantly  take  a 
post-chaise  and  attend  you  at  Bath. 
Pray  do  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a  man 
who  hath  so  many  yean  loved  and 
honoured  yon.' " — Hayward, 

"tThe  four  words  which  I  have 
printed  in  italics  are  indistinctly  written, 
and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  miade  oat. ' 
— Hayward. 


The  birth  of  my  second  husband  is  not 
meaner  than  that  of  my  first ;  lus  senti- 
ments are  not  meaner ;  his  profession  is 
not  meaner,  and  his  superiority  in  what 
he  professes  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind. It  is  want  of  fortune,  then,  that 
is  ignominious;  the  character  of  the 
man  I  have  chosen  has  no  other  claim  to 
such  an  epithet.  The  relieion  to  which 
he  has  been  always  a  zealous  adherent 
will,  I  hope,  teach  him  to  forjgive  insults 
he  has  not  deserved ;  mine  wUl,  I  hope, 
enable  me  to  bear  them  at  once  with 
dignity  and  patience.  To  hear  that  I 
have   forfeited  my  fame  is  indeed  the 

Seatest  insult  I  ever  yet  received.  My 
me  is  as  unsullied  as  snow,  or  I  should 
think  it  unworthy  of  him  who  must 
henceforth  protect  it 

**'I  write  \j  the  coach  the  more 
speedily  and  effectually  to  prevent  your 
coming  hither.  Perhaps  by  my  uune 
(and  I  hope  it  is  so)  you  mean  only  that 
celebrity  which  is  a  consideration  of  a 
much  lower  kind.  I  care  for  that  only 
as  it  may  give  pleasure  to  my  husband 
and  his  friends. 

*•  •  Farewell,  dear  Sir,  and  accept  my 
best  wishes.  You  have  always  com- 
manded my  esteem,  and  long  emoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  friendship  never  infringed  by 
cne  harsh  expression  an  my  pari  during 
twenty  years  of  familiar  talk.  Never 
did  I  oppose  your  will,  or  control  your 
wish  ;  nor  can  your  unmerited  severity 
itself  lessen  my  regard ;  but  till  vou 
have  changed  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
Piozzi,  let  us  converse  no  more.  God 
bless  you.' 

"No.  5. 
"  To  Mrs,  Pioni. 
••  •  London,  July  8,  1784. 
"•Dear  BIadam,— what   you  have 
done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  have  no 
pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  me:   I  therefore  breathe  out 
one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,   perhaps 
useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 

••  •  I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  every 
blessing,  that  you  may  be  happy  in  thii 
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with  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to  have 
been  terrifying,  in  the  first  years  of  our  friendships  and  irksome  in 
the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help  when  my 
coadjutor  was  no  more**  Alas !  how  different  is  this  from  the 
declarations  which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in  his  life-time, 
without  a  single  murmur  against  any  peculiarities,  or  against  any 
one  circumstance  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  Life  I  am  writing,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  guard  my  readers  against  the  mistaken  notion 


world  for  its  short  continaance,  and 
etemaUy  happy  in  a  better  state ;  and 
whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  happi- 
ness I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 
kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of 
a  life  radically  wretched. 

"  '  Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice 
which  I  now  presume  to  offer.  Prevail 
upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England  : 
you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity 
than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  security ; 
your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  for- 
tune more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire 
not  to  detail  all  my  reasons,  but  every 
argument  of  prudence  and  interest  is  for 
England,  ana  only  some  phantoms  of 
imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

***I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my 
counsel  is  vain,  yet  I  have  eased  my 
heart  by  giving  it. 

**  *  When  Queen  Manr  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  sheltering  herself  in  England,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempting 
to  dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  irremeable 
stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms, 
walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the 
middle  of  which  he  seized  her  bridle, 
and  with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her 
danger  and  his  own  affection  pressed  her 
to  return.  The  Queen  went  forward. 
•——If  the  paraUel  reaches  thus  far,  may 
it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  stand  in  my 
eyes. 

**  *I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope 
to  be  foUowed  by  your  good  wishes,  for 
I  am,  with  great  affection, 

*•  *  Your,  &c 

••  *  Any  letters  that  come  for  me  hither 
wiU  be  sent  me.' 

"In  a  memorandum  on  this  letter, 
she  says :— *  I  wrote  him  (No.  6)  a  very 
kind  and  affectionate  farewell' " 

The  lady  only  published  the  first  and 
last  of  these  letters,  suppressing  John- 
son's rash  attack  and  her  own  spirited 


rei)ly.  This  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation at  Mr.  Windham  s  in  the  year 
1 79 1,  when  the  substance  of  her  letter 
was  described  at  table  by  Sir  Joshua  ; 
which,  it  was  added,  *' happened  by 
some  accident  not  to  be  returned  to  her 
with  the  rest  of  her  letters.  "-y<^a/9ifki»a, 
p.  412.)  It  was  Miss  Hawkins  that  found 
It,  and  brought  it  to  her  father*  who  re- 
turned it  to  her.  As  he  had  given  a 
short  abstract  of  it  in  his  book,  pub- 
lished before  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  letters,  she 
must  have  known  that  it  was  in  his  pos- 
session, and  where  to  obtain  it  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  she  could  have 
published  both  letters  if  she  pleased. 

Fresh  from  the  dinner  just  mentioned, 
Malone  speaks  of  her  as  "that  despic^ 
able  woman,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  other  guests.  It  must 
be  said,  that  whatever  right  she  had  to 
follow  her  inclination,  the  records  of  her 
attachment  reveal  a  deplorable  degree  of 
infatuation ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
matron  of  a  mature  as^e,  with  grown-up 
daughters,  reduced  to  me  point  of  death 
from  her  passion  for  a  very  ordinary 
being — "an  ugly  dog,"  Johnson  called 
him — does  not  inspire  respect.  To  the 
point  made  in  her  letter  as  to  her  first 
nusband's  calling  being  inferior  to 
Piozzi's,  though  specious,  it  might  have 
been  answer^,  that  when  the  clever 
brewer  and  his  lady  had  secured  so 
conspicuous  a  position  in  London  society, 
in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  it  showed  a 
soraidness  of  mind  to  descend  instead  of 
rising.  She  owed  this  homage  at  least 
to  the  refined  and  accomplished  society 
which  had  adopted  her.  She  finally 
closed  her  indiscretions  by  offering  mar- 
riage, when  nearly  eighty  years  old,  to 
a  young  actor.  In  anv  case,  the  warmth 
of  Johnson,  who  was  then  literally  djring, 
mi^ht  have  been  excused  on  the  ground 
of  Its  sincerity,  as  being  the  wdl-meant 
protest  of  an  old  friend. 
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of  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  which  this  lady's  "Anecdotes"  of  him 
suggest;  for  from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  it  *4ends 
deception  lighter  wings  to  fly." 

"Let  It  be  remembered,  (says  an  eminent  critick,')  that  she  has 
comprised  in  a  small  volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  twenty  years,  during  which  period,  doubtless,  some 
severe  things  were  said  by  him ;  and  they  who  read  the  book  in  two 
hours^  naturally  enough  suppose  that  his  whole  conversation  was  of 
this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  often  in  his  company, 
and  never  onee  heard  him  say  a  severe  thing  to  any  one ;  and  many 
others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did  say  a  severe  thing  it  was 
generally  extorted  by  ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by 
extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

"Two  instances  of  inaccuracy  (adds  he)  are  peculiarly  worthy  of 
notice: 

"  It  is  said,^  *  That  natural  roughness  of  his  manner  so  often  men- 
Homd^  would,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  notions  burst 
through  them  all  from  time  to  time;  and  he  once  bade  a  very  cele- 
brated lady,  who  praised  him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
too  strong  an  emphasis,  (which  always  offended  him,)  consider  what 
her  flattery  was  worth  before  she  choaked  him  with  it.* 

"Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with  this. — The 
person  thus  represented  as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a  very 
celebrated  lady,  was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure 
situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one  evening  she 
met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very  soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in 
the  most  frilsome  strain.  'Spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Madam/ 
was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on.  '  Pray,  Madam,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this,'  he  rejoined.  Not  paying  any  attention  to  these  warn- 
ings, she  continued  still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked  by  this 
indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  exclaimed,  '  Dearest 
lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery  is  worth  before  you 
bestow  it  so  freely.'  ^ 

"How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when  accompanied  with 
all  these  circumstances  which  really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mrs. 
Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed. 

*  Who  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  his  remarks.' 
»» "  Anecdotes,"  p.  183. 

^Ifr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Hayward  find  *' choaked"  imparts  an  ofiensive  air  to 

ao  essential  cUfferenoe  between  the  two  Mrs.  Piozai's  version  of  the  rebuke, 

versions.    Bat  the  point  of  the  story  is  '  Mr.  Malone.     There  are  some  notes 

fboad  in  the  then  obscurity  of  the  person  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Maloniana, 
who   was    reproved;    and    the    word 

VOL.  III.  8 
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"  She  says,'  *  One  gentleman^  however^  who  dined  at  a  noblematfs 
house  in  his  company^  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale^  to  whom  I  was 
Migjtd  for  the  anecdote^  was  willing  to  enter  the  list  in  defence  of 
King  Willian^s  character;  and  having  opposed  and  contradicted 
yohnson  two  or  three  times^  petulantly  enough^  the  master  of  the 
house  b^an  to  feel  uneasy^  and  expect  disagreeable  consequences;  to 
avoid  which^  he  said^  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear — Our  friend 
here  has  no  meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  dub  to- 
morrow how  he  teized  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this  is  all  to  do 
himself  honour. — NOy  upon  my  word,  {replied  the  other,)  I  see  no 
honour  in  it,  whatever  you  may  do. —  Well,  Sir,  {returned  Mr.  John- 
son, sternly,)  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  dis- 
grace: 

**This  is  all  sophisticated  Mr.  Thfale  was  not  in  the  company, 
though  he  might  heve  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A  fiiend, 
from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was  present;  and  it  was  not  at  the 
house  of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation  being  made  by  the 
master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that 
he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &:c.  the  gentleman  muttered,  in  a  low 
voice,  *  I  see  no  honour  in  it ; '  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all 
the  rest  (though  bien  trouvie)  is  mere  garnish."^ 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  to  particulars  which 
consisted  with  my  own  knowledge.  But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant 
terms  enough,  expressed  her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record  conversa- 
tions, to  write  them  down  at  the  moment.^  Unquestionably,  if  they 
are  to  be  recorded  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This 
lady  herself  says,*  •*  To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the  sayings 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  aU  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers  of  his 
Life;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  consisted 
in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not  employed  in  some  serious 
piece  of  work:*  She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  common-place 
book ;  and,  we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively 
manner,  specimens  of  the  conversations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  those 
who  talked  with  him;  but  had  she  done  it  recently,  they  probably 
would  have  been  less  erroneous ;  and  we  should  have  been  relieved 

•  ••  Anecdotes,"  p.  20a.  *  Ibid.  p.  44.  •  Ibid.  p.  23. 


'  Mrs.  PioAi,  in  ber  marginal  note  tbe  bouse  of  Tbomas  Fitanaurice,  son 
on  tbis  passage,  does  not  contradict  to  Lord  Sbellnurne»  and  Pottinger  tbe 
ICalone's  statements,  and  adds,  "  it  was      bero  ** 
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from  those  disagreeable  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with  which    we 
must  now  peruse  them. 

She  says  of  him,*  ^^He  W4is  the  most  charitable  of  mortals^  with- 
out  being  what  we  call  an  active  friend.  Admirable  at  giving 
eounsel;  no  man  saw  his  way  so  clearly;  but  he  would  not  stir 
a  finger  fi>r  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was  willing  enough 
to  give  advice**  And  again  on  the  same  page,  ^^ If  you  wanted  a 
slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other  dispositions;  for 
not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society^ 
to  repay  a  compliment  which  might  be  useful  or  pleasing^  to  write  a 
Utter  of  request^  &'c,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  for 
a  friend  who  perhaps  had  already  two  or  three.  No  force  could 
urge  him  to  diligence^  no  importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution  to 
standstill:* 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  opportunities  of  knowing 
Dr.  Johnson,  should  appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she  herself 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being  obstinately  defective  in  the 
petite  morale^  in  the  little  endearing  charities  of  social  life  in  con- 
ferring smaller  favours;  for  she  says,*  "ZV*.  Johnson  was  liberal 
enough  in  granting  literary  assistance  to  others^  I  think;  and  in- 
numerable are  the  Frefaces,  Sermons,  Lectures^  and  Dedications 
which  he  used  to  make  for  people  who  begged  of  him,**  I  am  certain 
that  a  more  active  friend  has  rarely  been  found  in  any  age.  This 
work,  which  I  fondly  hope  will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy, 
contains  a  thousand  instances  of  his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost 
every  way  that  can  be  conceived;  and  particularly  in  employing 
his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for  those  to  whom  its  aid  could 
be  usefril.  Indeed  his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little  offices  of 
kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal  application,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  his  character;  and  for  the  truth  of  this 
I  can  appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends:  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Malone,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Robert 
Chambers. — And  can  Mrs.  Thrale  forget  the  advertisements  which 
he  wrote  for  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  election  contest;  the 
epiti^hs  on  him  and  her  mother;  the  playful  and  even  trifling 
verses,  for  the  amusement  of  her  and  her  daughters;  his  corre- 
sponding with  her  children,  and  entering  into  their  minute  concerns, 
which  shews  him  in  the  most  amiable  light  ? 

She  relates,^  that  Mr.  Ch — ^Im — ley  unexpectedly  rode  up  to  Mr. 

•  "Anecdotes,"  p.  51.  >»  Ibid.  p.  193.  •  Ibid.  p.  258. 

8—2 
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Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  and  she^  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  travelling;  that  he  paid  them  all  his  proper  compliments,  but 
observing  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  reading,  did  not  see  him, 
"/a//  him  gently  an  the  shoulder.  ''TYs  Mr.  Ch—lm—ley;*  says 
my  husband,  '  IVeU,  Sir — and  what  if  it  is  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley ; ' 
says  the  other^  sternly,  Just  lifting  his  eyes  a  moment  from  his  book^ 
and  returning  to  it  again^  with  renewed  auidityP  This  surely  conveys 
a  notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr  Choi- 
mondeley,  a  gentleman  whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  mentioning  the  story 
at  all,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  would  have  disposed  her  to  state  any  thing  that 
could  soften  it  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to  what  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  told  her? — ^That  Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from 
his  earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible  of  what  had  doubtless 
a  strange  appearance,  took  occasion,  when  he  afterwards  met  him, 
to  make  a  very  courteous  and  kind  apology.  There  is  another  little 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  remark.  Her  book  was  published 
in  1785,  she  had  then  in  her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson* 
dated  in  1777,'  which  begins  thus:  "Cholmondeley*s  story  shocks 
me,  if  it  be  true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  it:  I  am  very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed."^  Why 
then  publish  the  anecdote?  Or  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  circum- 
stances, with  which  she  was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him:**  ^^ Ever  musing 
till  he  was  called  out  to  converse^  and  conversing  till  the  fatigue 
of  his  friends^  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence^ 
consigned  him  bcuk  again  to  silent  meditation.^'  Yet  in  the  same 
book^  she  tells,  ^^  He  was^  however^  seldom  inclined  to  be  silent^ 
when  any  moral  or  literary  question  was  started;  and  it  was  on  such 
occasions  that,  like  the  Sage  in  'EasselaSy'  he  spoke,  and  attention 
watched  his  Ups ;  he  reasoned^  and  conviction  closed  his  periods*^ 
His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever  fatiguing  his  friends^ 

•  "Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,'*  VoL  II.  p.  la. 

*  ••  Anecdotes,"  p.  23.  •  Ibid.  p.  30a. 

Cw.  et  Ad. — ^linep:  Oa  '* Cholmondeley "  pat  the  following  note:  "George 
James  Cholmondelejr,  Esq.  grandson  of  Geoige,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and 
one  of  the  Commissioners  ot  Excise;  a  gentkman  respected  for  his  abilidet  and 
el^ance  of  manners."  * 


'  Mr.  Croker  met  him,  and  "found  '  Boswell,  by  giving  this  gentleman'^ 

him  very  sore  at  being  made  the  snbject      name,  seems  to  glance  at  the  lady's  rather 
of  such  a  debate."  absurd  affectation  of  concealment 
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ttat  they  regretted  when  it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could 
eidaiin  in  Milton's  language, 

"With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in  behalf  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and  entertaining  Mrs. 
Thrale's  *' Anecdotes"  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence 
against  him;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness  and  severity  is 
told,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity;  for  though  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like  that  of  his  reproof 
to  the  "very  celebrated  lady,"  it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narra- 
tion as  to  be  very  unlike  the  real  fact 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote*  is  to  represent 
Dr.  Johnson  very  deficient  in  affection,  tenderness,  or  even  common 
civility.  "  When  I  one  day  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin  killed 
im  America — ^Fr^ythee^  my  dear^  (said  he^)  have  done  with  canting; 
kcw  would  the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  rela- 
tions  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Prestds  supper  f ' 
— Presto  was  the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we  talkedJ* — I 
suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  I  allow  that  he 
made  her  an  angry  speech;  but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear 
as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti  who  was  present : 

"Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily  upon  larks,  laid  down 
her  knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  'O,  my  dear  Mr.  John- 
son, do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters  from  abroad 
have  brought  us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was  taken 
off  by  a  cannon-balL'  Johnson,  who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact, 
and  her  light  unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning  it,  replied,  'Madam, 
it  would  give  you  very  little  concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted 
like  those  larks,  and  drest  for  Presto's  supper.' "^^ 

•  "Anecdotes," p.  63. 

^  Upon  mentioning  this  to  mv  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  he,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
pleasantly  matched  it  with  the  following  sinti$netUal  anecdote.  He  was  invited  by 
a  yoong  man  of  finshion  at  Paris,  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lady,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  his  mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part.  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
that  he  really  felt  vexy  much  for  her,  die  was  in  such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to 
make  her  a  present  of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  "bHi.  Wilkes  observed  the  beha- 
viour of  Mademoiselle,  who  sighed  indeed  very  piteously,  and  assumed  every 
pathetick  air  of  grief;  but  eat  no  less  than  three  French  pigeons,  which  are  as 
large  as  English  partridjges,  besides  other  things.  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  tlie  gentle- 
man, "We  often  say  in  England,  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry,  but  I  never 
beard  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry.  Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do.''  The 
gentleman  took  the  hint 

^  Mrs.  Piotzi  writes  opposite  this  for  a  testimony  of  the  truth  is  comical 
passage,  "  Boswell  appealing  to  Baretti      enough.     I  never  addressed  him  (John- 
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It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  animadvert  on 
the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little  collection.  But  as 
from  Johnson's  long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  in- 
timacy with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of  him  may  have 
,  made  an  unCsivourable  and  unjust  impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful 
^biographer,  has  obliged  me  reluctantly  to  perform  this  unpleasing 
task. 

Having  left  the  pious  tugpciation^  as  I  called  it,  in  the  best  hands, 
I  shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it  Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  July  6,  as  follows :  "  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days, 
to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.  Let 
me,  however,  mention  to  you  what  I  have  much  at  heart — If  the 
Chancellor  should  continue  his  attention  to  Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and 
confer  with  you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  I  am 
very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  money  upon  false 
pretences.  I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as 
soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonable. — That,  if 
I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer 
the  inconveniences  of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
country. — ^That,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which  indeed  there  is  noiir 
little  appearance,  I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domes- 
tick  comforts;  for  I  do  not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity;  yet  if  I 
should  recover,  curiosity  would  revive. — In  my  present  state,  I  am 
desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  help  from  a  softer  climate.  Do  for  me  what  you  can."  He 
wrote  to  me  July  26 :  *'  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a 
longer   and  continued   exertion  of  your   zeal   and  kindness.     They 


son)  so  familiarly  in  my  life.    I  never  did  West  Indies.    €>r.  Johnson  had  not  jtX. 

eat  any  supper, and  there  were  no  larks.'*  heard  of  his  fiite  ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  very 

Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Hayward  both  agree  abruptly   while   she   was   eating   some 

that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  version  is  unaffected  larks   most  ravenooslv,   laid  down  her 

by  Baretti's.     Yet  surely  the   "point"  knife  and  fork — *0  dear,  Dr.  Johnson* 

in  the  one  story  is,  that  Johnson,  in  the  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?    The 

other,  that  the  lady,  is  shown  to  be  un-  last  letters  from  abroad  have  brought  us 

feeling.      She    herself   characteristically  an    account    that    poor   Tom    Thrale's 

takes  issue  onlv  on    the  *'  larks  "  and  head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball  in 

••supper,"    and    virtually    admits    the      the  action  of  .*     Johnson,  who 

rest     In  the  Maloniana^  however,  the  was  shocked  both  at  the  Uct  and  at  her 

storybtold  more  fully: — **  Mrs. Thrale  has  gross   manner  of  telling  it,   replied, — 

grosslymisrepresented  the  stor^  which  she  'Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  little 

has  told  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sajring  a  harsh  concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted 

thing  to  her  at  table  {see  her  '  Anecdotes').  like  those  larks,  and  dressed  for  Presto's 

The  fact  was  this.  A  Mr.  Thrale,  related  supper.*    Presto  was  the  dog  which  lay 

to    Mr.    Thrale,    Johnson's    friend,    for  under  the  table,  and  which  Mrs.  Thrale 

whom  they  both  had  a  great  regard,  had  was  feeding  just  as  she  mentioned  the 

gone  some  time  before  to  the  East  or  death  of  Mr.  Thrale's  cousin." 
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that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.     In  the  mean  time 
I  am  very  feeble,  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  I  was  informed,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on  him,^  and  acquainted  him  that  the 


^  Bir.  Croker  discovered  among  the 
Reynolds's  papers  a  letter  of  Lord  Thar- 
low's  to  Reynolds : 

"Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1784. 

«*Dbar  Sir,— My  choice,  if  that  had 
been  left  me,  would  certainly  have  been 
that  the  matter  should  not  have  been 
talked  of  at  alL  The  only  object  I  re- 
nided  was  my  own  pleasure,  in  contri- 
buting to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  man 
whom  I  venerate  sincerely  and  highly 
lor  every  part,  without  exception,  of  his 
ondted  character.  This  you  know  I  pro- 
posed to  do,  as  it  might  be  without  any 
cspenae — in  all  events  at  a  rate  infinitely 
boow  the  satisfisction  I  proposed  to  my- 
•df.  It  would  have  suited  the  purpose 
better  if  nobody  had  heard  of  it,  except 
Dr.  Johnson,  you,  and  J.  BoswtlL  Bui 
Uu  chief  objictum  to  the  rumour  is,  that 
Ms  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  refused  it. 
Had  that  been  so,  I  should  not  have 
oommunicated  the  drcumstance.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  take  the  King's 
plewore  on  the  suggestion  I  presumed 
to  move.  I  am  an  untoward  solicitor. 
The  time  seemed  to  press,  and  I  chose 
imther  to  take  on  myself  the  risk  of  his 
Majesty's  ooncurrence  than  delay  a 
journey  which  might  conduce  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  health  and  comfort. 

<*  But  these  are  aU  trifles,  and  scarce 
deserve  even  this  cursory  explanation. 
The  only  question  of  any  worth  is  whether 
Dr.  Johnson  has  any  wish  to  go  abroad, 
or  otner  occasion  for  my  asitistancr.  In- 
deed he  dionld  give  me  credit  for  perfect 
simplicity,  when  I  treat  this  as  merely  a 
pleasure  afforded  me,  and  accept  it  ac- 
cordinsly  :  any  reluctance,  if  he  examines 
himsen  thoroughly,  will  certainly  be 
foond  to  rest,  in  some  part  or  other,  upon 
a  doubt  of  the  disposition  with  which  I 
offer  it 

<*  I  am,  &c., 

•*  Thorlow." 

On  this  letter  he  founds  one  of  his 
singular  theories,  >vith  the  object  of  im- 
peaching or  confiising  Boswell's  accurate 
and  carefully-considered  narrative.  As 
such  attempts  make  one  of  the  features 
of  his  commentary,  it  is  worth  whUe 
examining:  the  character  of  what  he  puts 
iiorward  in  the  present  instance.     "  That 


this  letter,"  he  says,  "was  kept  from 
Boswell's  knowledge  is  certain  by  his 
obvious  vexation  at  thinking  that  tne  re- 
fusal had  come  from  the  King.  That  it 
was  designedly  kept  from  him  is  rendered 
probable  bv  the  following  curious  circum- 
stance :  —On  the  face  of  the  original 
letter  his  name  has  been  obUterated  with 
so  much  care  that  but  for  the  different 
colour  of  the  ink  and  some  other  small 
circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been 
discoverable  ;  it  is  artfully  done,  and  the 
sentence  appears  to  run,  *  except  Dr, 
Johnson,  you,  emd  V — *  Bosweil*  being 
erased.  This  looks  like  an  uncandid 
trick,  to  defraud  Boswell  of  his  merit  in 
this  matter :  but  by  whom  the  oblitera- 
tion was  made  I  cannot  guess. "  Reason- 
ing from  this  letter  and  other  facts,  he 
positively  affirms  that  Lord  Thurlow  had 
never  applied  to  the  King  for  an 
increase  of  the  pension,  though  he  had 
undertaken  to  ao  so,  and  by  way  of 
compensation  had  made  the  offer  of  the 
mortgage.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  and  Bos- 
well's statement  cannot  be  shaken.  What 
took  place  was  this:  An  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  King,  either 
tlurough  Pitt,  or  directly,  which  was  re* 
fused.  This  is  proved  by  Reynolds's 
statement  to  Boswell  that  the  '  applica- 
tion had  not  been  successful,'  as  well  as 
by  that  of  Hawkins  :  * '  Lord  Thurlow,  as 
the  public  had  been  informed,  exerted 
his  endeavours  for  the  purpose  (of  an  in- 
crease to  Johnson's  pension) ;  but  the 
application  fiuling,  &c"  Lord  Thurlow 
then  made  the  proposition  as  to  the 
mortgage;  txA  it  is  to  this  that  the 
letter  of  November  18,  which  was  writ- 
ten nearly  three  months  after  the  failure 
of  the  original  negotiation,  refers  ;  where 
any  one  not  prejudiced  by  a  favourite 
tibeory  must  see  that  the  passage — "  the 
chief  objection  to  the  rumour  is  that  his 
Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  refused  it  " — 
alludes  to  the  royal  sanction  necessary 
for  mortgaging  the  pension.  Mr.  Croker 
confounded  two  separate  transactions. 
More  serious  is  the  insinuation  of 
so  petty  a  deceit  on  the  part  of  Rey- 
nolos,  the  loyalty  of  whose  character  is 
beyond  even  suspicion.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  this  portion  of  the 
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application  had  not  been  successful;  but  that  his  Lordship,  after 
speaking  highly  in  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting 
a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  he  should  draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds;  and  that  his  Lordship  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  busi- 
ness to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation.  Sir  Joshua  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  by  the  same  post  communicated  all  this  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  appear  from 
what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

Ashbourne,  Sept  9.  ''Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary 
between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited 
in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 
•    ••••• 

''I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I 
should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention." 

To  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.* 
"My    Lord, — After  a    long  and    not   inattentive  observation    of 
mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  accoont  of  the  excellence  both  of  the  sentiment  and 

business  should  be  kept  from  Boswell,  out "  of  what  he  had  engaged  to  under- 

who  was  privy  to  all  the  rest,  and  to  take,  and  instead,  offers  a  loan  on  excd- 

whom  Re>iiolds  had  written  all  that  had  lent  security.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 

taken  place  since  he  had  left  town.  held  up  as  mean  and  tricky,  while  Bos- 

The  chancellor's  letter  was  clearly  an  well  hLnself  is  made  to  accuse  the  King 
answer  to  one  of  Reynolds's,  who,  no  of  refusing  a  request  that  was  never  made, 
doubt,  offered  excuses  for  the  unfortu-  On  the  whole,  then,  our  biographer's 
nate  accident  of  the  publication  of  the  statement  is  found  to  be  dear,  consistent, 
letter.  The  erasure  I  believe  to  have  and  perfectly  supported;  Mr.  Croker't, 
been  made  by  the  writer  himself,  or  by  confused,  inconsistent,  fanciful,  and  on- 
one  of  the  Reynolds  family,  merely  on  gracious.  When,  further  on,  Mr.  Croker 
the  grounds  of  historical  accuracy,  as  finds  himself  confronted  with  statements 
Boswell  had  no  knowledge  of  this  part  inconsistent  with  his  theory,  he  simply 
of  the  transaction  until  the  whole  was  puts  them  aside  as  errors  or  mistakes,  just 
concluded.  It  should  be  recollected,  as  he  dealt  with  the  objections  to  his  as- 
too,  that  Rejmolds  endorsed  every  word  sumption  of  Johnson  having  prematurely 
of  the  "  Life  '*  which,  he  said,  might  l^t  Oxford.  As,  when  Johnson  writes 
be  considered  as  given  upon  oath,  and  to  Reynolds,  "I  did  not,  indeed,  ex- 
would  not  have  allowed  Boswell's  state-  pect  that  what  was  asked  by  the  Gian- 
ment  that  the  king  had  been  applied  to,  oellor  would  have  been  refused,"  he  sap, 
to  pass  without  correction.  in  a  note,  "There  is  much  obscurity  in  this 

The  conclusion  is,  that  Mr.  Croker's  matter,  &c.    Johnson  seems  to  fCixve  im- 

speculation  turns  what    was   creditable  agintd^  as  Boswell  did,  that  the  objection 

to  all  concerned  into  a  rather  unhand-  was  from  the  King.*' 
some  transaction.  Lord  Thurlow  "backs 
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less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I 
should  gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary;  for,  to 
such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But 
it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health, 
that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune  destined 
to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of  advancing 
a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though  I  once  thought 
it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  my  physicians;  and  I 
was  very  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain;  for  if  I  grew  much 
better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. 
— ^Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge;  but, 
when  I  was  told,  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your 
patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had 
no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary 
opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disappointment; 
and,  from  your  Lordship's  kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which 
only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  tnihi  carter^ 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit  I  am,  my  Lord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

^  Most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
"Sept  I784.'* 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from  presuming  to  make 
any  remarks,  or  ofifer  any  conjectures.^ 

Having  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  Johnson  to  agree 
to  my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  arguments 
in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed;  I  wrote  to  him  requesting  he 
would  write  them  for  me ;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  I  shall 
extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of  June  1 1,  as  a  proof  how  well 
he  could  exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

expression  of  this  letter,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  shewed  to  some  of  his  friends ;' 
one  of  whom,  who  admired  it,  being  aUowed  to  peruse  it  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy 
was  made,  and  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  was  tran- 
scribed with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print  it  from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own 
hand-writing. 

^  "  Pitt  never  granted  any  pension  or  George    III.   consulted  Pitt    upon    the 

showed  any  favour  to  any  literary  or  occasion,   the  minister  would,   upon    a 

scientific  man  during  the  whole  peri(xi  he  general  principle,  have  advised  him  to 

was  in  power.     His  avowed  maxim  was  refuse    the  application." — Litter  of  the 

that  literature  must  take  care  of  itself.  Rev,  W.  Elwin  to  the  Editor, 

MacauUy  has  dwelt  upon  this  defect  in  s  « i  am  betrayed,"  exclaimed  Tohn- 

the  life  he  wrote  of  Pitt  for  the  Encyeh'  son.     *•  A  lady  of  quality,"  says  Sir  J. 

padia  Britannica,  and  specifies  this  very  Hawkins,  "was  the  person  who  sent  it  to 

case  of  Johnson,  among  others,  in  illus-  the  papers."    Mr.  Croker  heard  that  it 

tration   of  the    wrong.      If,   therefore,  was  Lady  Lucan. 
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**  I  remember,  and  intreat  you  to  remember,  that  virtus  est  vitium 
fugtre;  the  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty.  The 
condition  upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London  is, 
that  your  expence  never  exceeds  your  annual  income.  Fixing  this 
basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much 
advanced.  The  loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is  all  that 
you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and 
possibilities  that  open  here  upon  yoa  If  you  succeed,  the  question 
of  prudence  is  at  an  end;  every  body  will  think  that  done  right  which 
ends  happily;  and  though  your  expectations,  of  which  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered, 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  sdl  that  your 
present  situation  allows  you  to  hope :  and  if,  after  a  few  years,  you 
should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by 
various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities  of  enquiry,  with  much 
knowledge  and  materials  for  reflection  and  instruction." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bagshaw,  at  Bromley. 
*'SiR, — Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year  1753,  you 
committed  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.    I  now  entreat  your  per- 
mission to  lay  a  stone  upon  her ;  and  have  sent  the  inscription,  that, 
if  you  find  it  proper,  you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

''You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing  the  place  where  she 
lies,  that  the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

^  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,*  and  procure  it 
to  be  engraved.  You  wUl  easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from  this 
mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I  have  strength  remaining,  I 
will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to 
which  you  have  a  right  firom,  Reverend  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'*Sam.  Johnson. 

••July  12,  I784.*' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton :  ''  I  cannot  but  think 
that  in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to 
complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither  enquiry   nor  consolation. 

•  Printed  in  his  Works. 

Cor,  et  Ad.  —Line  19  :  On  *'  Bromlky  "  put  the  following  note :— '•  I  am  obliged 
for  this,  and  a  former  letter  to  John  Loveday,  of  the  Commons,  a  son  of  the  late 
learned  and  pious  John  Loveday,  Esq.,  of  Caversham,  in  Berkshire.  This  worthy 
gentleman  having  retired  from  business,  now  lives  in  Warwickshire.*' 

Second  Edition,  ^VmI  **l  have  mentioned,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  laa,  that,"  before  above 
note. 
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Yoo  know  how  much  I  value  your  friendship,  and  with  what  con- 
fidence I  expect  your  kindness,  if  I  wanted  any  aat  of  tenderness 
that  you  could  perform;  at  least,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  think 
your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault  Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have 
lived  almost  'in  your  neighbourhood  without  the  least  notice. — I 
do  not,  however,  consider  this  neglect  as  particularly  shown  ta 
me;  I  hear  two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the  same 
complaint  •  But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked  ?  You  are  not 
oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  by  business;  if  you 
are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure: — ^And  allow  yourself  to  be  told, 
that  no  disease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do 
nothing  than  to  do  good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind. 
Boileau  says  to  hb  pupil, 

'  Que  Us  vers  ne  saientpas  vdtre  eUmd  emphi^ 
Cultivez  vos  amisJ 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  language  is  content  to  term 
indolence,  wiU,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  render  in 
time  the  strongest  fiEu:ulties  lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to  the  smoke 
of  virtue.— I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am 
much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with  you,  and  I 
should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  you  did  not  study 
her  gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and 
to  all  the  young  people. — I  am  going  Northward  for  a  while,  to  try 
what  help  the  country  can  give  me;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the 
letter  will  come  afler  me." 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire, 
flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select  what  appears 
to  me  proper  for  publication,  without  attending  nicely  to  chrono- 
logical order. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  writes,  Ashbourne,  July  aa  **The  kind 
attention  which  you  have  so  long  shewn  to  my  health  and  happi 
ness,  makes  it  as  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest, 
to  give  you  an  account  of  what  befals  me,  when  accident  recovers 
me  from  your  immediate  care. — ^The  journey  of  the  first  day  was 
performed  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue ;  the  second  day  brought 
me  to  Lichfield,  without  much  lassitude,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
I  could  not  have  borne  such  violent  agitation  for  many  days 
together.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach  I  read  Xicero- 
nianus,'  which   I  concluded  as   I   entered   Lichfield.     My  afiection 
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and  understanding  went  along  with  Erasmus,  except  that  once  or 
twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles  Cicero's  civil  or  moral, 
with  his  rhetorical  character. — I  staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but, 
being  imable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,  and  yesterday  (19th) 
I  came  hither,  where  I  am  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  per- 
form.— Of  any  improvement  in  my  health  I  cannot  yet  please 
myself  with  the  perception.  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦  •.—The  asthma  has  no 
abatement.  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can  sit  and  sometimeit 
lie  easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the  power  of  motion ;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  my  general  strength  of  body  does  not  encrease. 
The  weather  indeed  is  not  benign;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose 
strength  depends  upon  the  weather !— I  am  now  looking  into  Floyer, 
who  lived  with  his  asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth  year.  His  book 
by  want  of  order  is  obscure,  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  mine.  Something  however  I  may  perhaps  learn. — 
My  appetite  still  continues  keen  enough;  and  what  I  consider 
as  a  s3rmptom  of  radical  health,  I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw 
summer  fruit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. — ^You 
will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  account  to  Dr.  Heberden,  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opmion. — Now — 
abite  cum— let  me  enquire  after  the  Club."  ' 

July  31.  "Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden  might  be  at 
Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter  long  in  coming.  But,  you  know, 
nocitura  petuntur^  the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired,  tells  me  that 
I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  tenderest  friends. **  My  comfort  is, 
that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that  had  always  before  his  eyes 
the  fragility  of  our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I  hope, 
not  unprepared  to  meet  his  judge.-— Your  attention,  dear  Sir,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  health  is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth 
to  think  that  I  grow  worse ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own 
partiality,  that  I  grow  much  better." 

August  5.  "I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  unwearied 
attention,  both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect 
of  your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it." 

August  12.  "Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your  thoughts, 
and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you  have  opportunity.  I  seem  to 
myself  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately  tried  milk, 
but  have  yet  found  no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as 
a  liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know  is  dear  Dr. 
Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vis  vita, — As  we  cannot  now  see  each 


•  At  the  Essex  Head,  Essex-street 
^  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. 
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other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot  think  with  what  warmth 
of  expectation  I  reckon  the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

August  14.  *'I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melancholy  letters, 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  account.  Yesterday  the 
asthma  remitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more  ease 
than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May  God  continue  his 
mercy. — This  account  I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a  lover 
of  complaints,  or  complainers,  and  yet  I  have  since  we  parted, 
uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terrour  and  sorrow.  Write  to  me,  dear 
Sir." 

August   16.     **  Better   I  hope,   and   better.     My   respiration   gets 
more  and  more  ease  and  liberty.     I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after 
a  very  liberal  dinner,   without  any  inconvenience;    it  is  indeed  no 
long  walk,  but  I  never  walked   it  without  difficulty,  since  I  came, 
before.     ••••••    the  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the 

seeming  vis  inertuR  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonaiy  muscles. — I 
am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very  much  delights  me, 
and  do  not  despair  of  another  race  upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. 
— If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to  show  the  state  of 
my  body,  on  the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

'  Quid  te  $xempta  juvat  spirits  de  pluribus  una  f ' 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises,  though  it  does 
not  rise  very  fast  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we 
have.  The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat 
the  rest — The  squills  I  have  not  neglected ;  for  I  have  taken  more 
than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalence  of  a  drop  to  a 
grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce. — I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your 
attention  in  ordering  the  medicines;  your  attention  to  me  has 
never  failed.  If  the  virtue  of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how  soon  should  I  be  well." 

August  19.  **The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  continues,  yet  I 
do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with 
an  opiate.  I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  respiration  with 
less  labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with 
greater  freedom  of  motion. — I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James's 
compounded  medicines;  his  ingredients  appeared  to  me  sometimes 
inefficacious  and  trifling,  and  sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destruc- 
tive of  each  other.  This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are  four 
grains  of  emetick   tartar,  and   six  drops   thebaick  tincture.     He  that 
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writes  thus,  surely  writes  for  show.  The  basis  of  his  medicine  is 
the  gum  ammoniacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used  to  give,  but 
of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect  We  will,  if  you  please,  let  this 
medicine  alone.  The  squills  have  every  suffrage,  and  in  the  squills 
we  will  rest  for  the  present" 

August  21.  ''The  kindness  which  you  show  by  having  me  in 
your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions,  will,  I  hope,  always  fill  my  heart 
with  gratitude.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  George 
Baker,  for  the  consideration  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me. — 
Is  this  the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  balloon  to 
which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment?  It  is  pity  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  disappointed,  and  shame  that  they  have  been 
cheated;  bat  I  know  not  well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  nothing;  where  was  it  exhibited?  and  who 
was  the  man  that  ran  away  with  so  much  money? — Continue,  dear 
Sir,  to  write  often  and  more  at  a  time;  for  none  of  your  prescrip- 
tions operate  to  their  proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your  letters 
operate  as  cordials." 

August  a6.  ''I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  without  a  letter, 
but  you  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often,  for  I  write 
not  so  much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say^  as  because  I  hope  for 
an  answer ;  and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great 
value. — I  have  here  little  company  and  little  amusement^  and  thus 
abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own  miseries,  I  am  some- 
times gloomy  and  depressed;  this  too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find 
opium,  I  think,  useful,  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one  grain. 
— Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Winter  absorbed  the  spring,  and 
now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But  let  not 
our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons." 

Sept  a.  ''Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see  me,  he  came, 
I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid  about  a  day  and 
a  half,  perhaps  I  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions 
of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is,  inter  sUUas^  Luna  minoresJ** 
He  then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicines,  as  taken,  that 
"Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and  the  functions  return- 
ing to  their  proper  state.  God  continue  his  mercies,  and  grant 
me  to  use  them  rightly." 

•  It  is  remmrkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar  as  Johnson,  should  have  been  so 
inattentive  to  the  metre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  written  steilas  instead  of  igms, 

1  '*  Left  Ashboome  on  September  i,      Johnson." — Windhamfs  Diary. 
after  having  gone  to  prayers  with  Dr. 
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Sept  9.  **  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ? 
And  have  you  ever  seen  Chatsworth?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  on 
Monday:  I  had  indeed  seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its  owners 
were  at  home ;  I  was  very  kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to 
stay,  but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a  great 
house.     But  I  hope  to  go  again  some  time." 

Sept  II.  '*I  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all  rather  better, 
except  sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last 
evening,  I  felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  inclination 
to  walk  for  amusement  \  I  took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back  again 
neither  breathless  nor  fatigued. — This  has  been  a  gloomy,  frigid, 
ungenial  summer,  but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend;  I  hear  the  heat 
sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  feel  it, 

*  Fraterea  minimus  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 
Febre  calet  sold: 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means  of  supporting  a 
winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing,  and 
what  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company  here,  and 
shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  conversation. —To  wish  you, 
dear  Sir,  more  leisure  would  not  be  kind ;  but  what  leisure  you  have, 
you  must  bestow  upon  me." 

Sept  16.  *'I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a  long  time,  having 
indeed  little  to  say.  You  charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with 
luxury.  At  Chatsworth,  you  should  remember,  that  I  have  eaten 
but  once ;  and  the  Doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet  I 
grow  no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by 
physick,  never  fails  me. — I  now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think 
of  removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place  of  more  society,  but 
otherwise  of  less  convenience.  When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  write 
again. — Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  mention,  we  have  had  in 
Derbyshire  very  much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel  heat,  and  sup- 
pose that  my  firigidity  is  the  effect  of  my  distemper,  a  supposition 
which  naturally  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be 
usefiil.    But  I  hope  to  stand  another  English  winter." 

Lichfield,  Sept  29.  ''  On  one  day  I  had  three  letters  about  the 
air-balloon :  ^  yours  was  far  the  best,  and  has  enabled  me  to  impart 
to  my  firiends  in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement 
In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am  afiraid  it  must  end,  for  I  do 
not  find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it  should  serve 
any  purposes  of    conmiunication ;   and  it  can  give  no  new  intelli- 

1  Looardi  had  ascended  on  the  15th. 
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gence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  dififerent  heights,  till  they  have 
ascended  above  the  height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 
likely  to  do. — I  came  hither  on  the  27th.  How  long  I  shall  stay,  I 
have  not  determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asthma  much 
remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  litde  declining  these  two  days,  or 
at  least  to-day;  but  such  vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day 
may  be  worse  than  another;  but  this  last  month  is  far  better  than 
the  former;  if  the  next  should  be  as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall 
run  about  the  town  on  my  own  legs." 

October  6.  ''The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much  lament:  to 
make  new  balloons  is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a 
method  of  mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know 
more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them;  and 
they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them  to  greater 
heights  than  we  can  reach  without,  till  we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  which  we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the 
state  of  the  air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Teneriffe,  and  there- 
fore learn  nothing  from  those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below  the 
clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and  deserved 
applause  and  reward.  But  since  it  has  been  performed,  and  its  • 
event  b  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a  medicine  that  can  ease  an 
asthma." 

October  25.  ''You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  animates,  and 
a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am  not  afiraid  either  of  a  journey  to 
London,  or  a  residence  in  it  I  came  down  with  little  fatigue,  and 
am  now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered 
ixovcL  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original  and  radical  disease. 
The  town  is  my  element;*  there  are  my  fiiends,  there  are  my  books, 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  bidden  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amuse- 
ments. Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago,  that  my  vocation  was  to 
publick  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my  station,  till  Goo  shall  bid 
me  Go  inpeau'^ 

To  Mr.  HooLB.  Ashbourne,  Aug.  7.  "  Since  I  was  here,  I  have 
two  little  letters  from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to  write. 

•  His  love  of  London  continuaUy  appean.  Onoe  upon  reading  that  line  in  tho 
carious  epitaph  quoted  in  the  "  Spectator," 

**  Bom  in  New-England,  did  10  London  die ; " 

he  laughed  and  said,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  bom 
in  Ix)ndon,  he  had  died  in  New-England." 

Cor,  it  Ad, — First  line  of  note:  After  '*  a[)pears"  read—*'ln  a  letter  from  him  to 
Mrs.  Smart,  wife  of  his  friend  the  poet,  which  is  published  in  a  will-written  life  of  him, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1791,  there  is  the  following  sentence  :  '  To 
one  that  has  passed  so  many  years  in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of  London,  there 
are  few  places  that  can  give  much  delight.'" 
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But  every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does 
not  suppose  that  they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility. — 
One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being  in  a  place  to  which  you 
are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no  topicks  of  correspondence.  If  you 
had  any  knowledge  of  Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ash- 
bourne men,  who,  being  last  week  condemned  at  Derby  to  be 
hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  cell. 
But  this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to  you. — 
Your  kindness,  I  know,  would  make  you  glad  to  hear  some  good  of 
me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all 
that  I  can  say. — I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  from  her 
migration.  Make  her  my  compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear 
Sir,  your  affectionate  servant" 

Aug.  13.  ''I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter.  I  hope  we 
shall  both  be  the  better  for  each  other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  very  quickly  be  parted. — Tell  Mr.  Nichols,  that  I  shall  be 
glad  of  his  correspondence,  when  his  business  aUows  him  a  little 
remission;  though  to  wish  him  less  business,  that  I  may  have  more 
pleasure,  would  be  too  selfish. — ^To  pay  for  seats  at  the  balloon  is 
not  very  necessary,  because,  in  less  than  a  minute,  they  who  gaze 
at  a  mile's  distance  will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About  the  wings, 
I  am  of  your  mind ;  they  cannot  at  all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate 
its  motion. — I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my  body,  but  my 
mind  is  sometimes  depressed. -—About  the  Club,  I  am  in  no  great 
pain.  The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for 
our  ftiture  meetings.     I  hope  we  shall  meet  often,  and  sit  long." 

Sept.  4.  "Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long  in  coming,  but  it  was 
very  welcome.  Our  acquaintance  has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our 
recollection  of  each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and  many  little 
occurrences,  which  melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness.  Write  to  me, 
therefore,  as  frequently  as  you  can. — I  hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby 
and  Mr.  Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crouded.  I  hope  we  shall 
enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  together." 

To  Dr.  Burnby.  August  2.  "The  weather,  you  know,  has  not 
been  balmy  \  I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  last  content  to 
talk  of  the  weather.     Pride  must  have  a  fall* — I  have  lost  dear  Mr 

*  There  was  no  infonnation  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  less  gratefiil  than  for  that 
which  concemed  the  weather.  It  was  hi  allusion  to  his  impatience  with  those  who 
were  reduced  to  keep  conveisation  alive  by  observations  on  the  weather,  that  he 
applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself.  If  anv  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  told  him 
it  was  hot  Off  cold,  wet  or  dry,  windv  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them,  by  sayings  "  Poh  I 
poh  1  yon  are  teUmg  us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can  be 
u;noiaat  Let  us  bear  in  patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementary  changes,  n^ether 
for  the  better  or  the  woise,  as  they  are  never  secrets."    Burney. 

VOL.  III. 
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Allen,  and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice, 
and  force  my  attention  upon  misery  and  mortality*  Mrs.  Bumey's 
escape  from  so  much  danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much  pain, 
throws,  however,  some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect 
May  her  recoveiy  be  perfect,  and  her  continuance  long. — I  struggle 
lard  for  life.  I  take  physick,  and  take  air;  my  friend's  chariot  is 
llways  ready.  We  have  run  this  morning  twent3F-four  miles,  and 
could  run  forty*eight  more.  But  who  can  run  the  race  with 
death  f*" 

Sept  4.  [Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in  which  his  opinion 
was  asked,  and  after  giving  it  he  makes  the  following  reflections^ 
which  are  applicable  on  other  occasions.]  <'  Nothing  deserves  more 
compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning;  than  loss  or 
obloquy  suffered  by  one  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  inten- 
tions, wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he  wishes  to 
preserve;  and  not  knowii^  his  own  friult^  if^  as  may  sometimes 
happen,  nobody  will  tell  him,  goes  on  to  ofiend  by  his  endeavours  to 
please. — I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our  opinions  are  the  same. — 
You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  continuing  to  write  A  post«day 
has  now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation." 

Nov.  I.  ''Our  correspondence  paused  for  want  of  topicka.  I 
had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  matter  proposed  to  my  considera^ 
tion ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  tell  you,  that  I  waked  or  slept ; 
that  I  was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts  in  upon  myself, 
and  supposed  yours  employed  upon  your  book. — ThsX  your  book 
has  been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained  an  opportunity 
of  being  more  exact — Of  the  caution  necessary  in  adjusting  narra- 
tives there  is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they 
may  not  seem  ignorant,  and  others  fit>m  mere  indifference  about 
truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  importance;  but,  if  little 
violations  are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time  be  thought  little ; 
and  a  writer  should  keep  himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the 
first  temptations  to  negligence  or  supineness. — I  had  ceased  to 
write,  because  respecting  you  I  had  no  more  to  say^  and  respecting 
myself  could  say  little  good.  I  cannot  boast  of  advancement,  and  in 
cases  of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions,  mm 
progrediy  est  regredi.  I  hope  I  may  be  excepted. — My  great  diffi- 
culty was  with  my  sweet  Fanny,  who,  by  her  artifioe  of  inserting 
her  letter  in  yours,  had  given  me  a  precept  of  frugality  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  neglect;  and  I  know  not  who  were  in  town  under 
whose  cover  I  could  send  my  letter.     I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are 

Sicmd  EditioM.^Ou.  line  38  this  note :  '*  The  celebrated  Min  Fanny  Buntey.'* 
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all  so  well,  and  have  a  delight   particularly   sympathetick  in   the 
recovery  of  Mrs.  Bumey." 

To  Mr.  Langton,  Aug.  25.  "The  kindness  of  your  last  letter, 
and  my  omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give  you,  even  in  my 
opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and  to  charge  me  with  forgetfulness 
of  the  absent  I  will  therefore  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account 
of  mjTself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what  would  please  either  myself 
or  my  friend. — On  July  13,  I  left  London,  partly  in  hope  of  help 
from  new  air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by  the  sick 
man's  impatience  of  the  present  I  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage 
vehicle,  with  very  little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation 
to  find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintance  are  all 
dead. — ^July  20,  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now ; 
the  house  in  which  we  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in  too  much  soli- 
tiide»  and  am  often  deeply  dejected :  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  and 
rejoice  in  your  removal  to  London.  A  friend,  at  once  cheerful  and 
serious,  is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not  neglect  one  another  for  the 
litde  time  which  Providence  allows  us  to  hope. — Of  my  health  I  can- 
not tell  you,  what  my  wishes  persuaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much 
improved  by  the  season  or  by  remedies.  I  am  sleepless;  my  legs 
grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the  water  breaks  its  boun- 
daries in  some  degree.  The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted;  my 
breath  is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than  it  was. 
Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  toipid  days;  I  read  very  little, 
though  I  am  alone ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  what  I 
lost  in  bed. — This  is  my  history,  like  all  other  histories,  a  narrative 
of  misery.  Yet  am  I  so  much  better  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain  or  weakness;  but  when  I 
rise,  I  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me. — Of  the  money  which  you 
mentioned  I  have  no  immediate  need;  keep  it,  however  for  me, 
unless  some  exigence  requires  it  Your  papers  I  will  shew  you 
<:ertainly  when  you  would  see  them,  but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you 
for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your  own  acceptum  et  expensum^  and 
think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from  Aristophanes,  for  the  ns 
Jamilians.  Forgive  me,  for  I  mean  well. — I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that 
you  and  Lady  Rothes,  and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  are  weU  and  happy.     God  bless  you  alL** 

To  Mr.  Windham,  August  ''The  tenderness  with  which  you 
Imve  been  pleased  to  treat  me,  tiiroagh  my  long  illness,  ndtiier 
health  or  sickness  can  I  hope  midce  me  foiget ;  and  you  are  not  to 
sappoge,  that  after  we  parted  jtxa  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.    But 

9—2 
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what  can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick?  His  thoughts  are 
necessarily  concentred  in  himself;  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give 
delight;  his  enquiries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  his  efforts 
are  to  catch  some  momentary  comfort — ^Though  I  am  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its 
wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its  mines ;  but  I  will 
tell  you,  dear  Sir,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hear  with  less  satisfac- 
tion, that  for  about  a  week  past  my  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 

October  2.  "I  believe  you  have  been  long  enough  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  sickness,  not  to  be  surprized  that  a  sick  man 
wishes  to  be  where  he  b  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every  body  but 
himself  that  he  might  easily  be,  without  having  the  resolution  to 
remove.  I  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not  come 
hither  till  last  Monday. — I  have  here  more  company,  but  my  health 
has  for  this  last  week  not  advanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  disease 
how  little  can  be  done?  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make  my  next 
remove,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  entreat  you,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me  know, 
from  time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your  residence  is  a 
veiy  powerful  attractive  to.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 

To  the  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamilton. 
'*  Dear  Sir, — Considering  what  reason  you  gave  me  in  the  spring 
to  conclude  that  you  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might  befal 
me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so  long  the  account  which  I  am 
now  about  to  give  you. — My  diseases  are  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy, 
and,  what  is  less  curable,  seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  I  recovered  to  a  degree  which 
struck  with  wonder  both  me  and  my  physicians:  the  asthma  now 
is  likewise,  for  a  time,  very  much  relieve.  I  went  to  Oxford,  where 
the  asthma  was  very  tyrannical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to 
threaten  me,  but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the  inundation :  I  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  where  I  am   yet  struggling  with  my  diseases. 

Cor.  et  Ad. — After  line  19,  rtad: — 

<'TO  MR.   PB&KINS. 

"  Dkar  Sir, — I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kindness  for  me  will  make  you 
glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in  what  state. 

"  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  mv  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obstructed,  and  me  water  has  attempted  to  encroach  upon  me  aeain.  I  past 
the  first  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to  Lichfield,  thence  to 
Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

*'  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water  is  in  a  great  measure  nm  away,  so 
that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter. 

'*  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay.  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

**Yoar  most  humble  senrant, 

«  Uchfidd,  Oct.  4,  1784."  "  Sam.  Johnson. 
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The  dropsy  made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easfly  ejected,  but  at 
last  gave  way.  The  asthma  suddenly  remitted  m  bed,  on  the  13th 
of  August,  and,  though  now  very  oppressive,  is,  I  think,  still  some- 
thing gentler  than  it  was  before  the  remission.  My  limbs  are 
miseraUy  debilitated,  and  my  nights  are  sleepless  and  tedious. — 
When  you  read  this,  dear  Sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no 
sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  complaints.  I  hope  still  to  see  you 
in  a  happier  haur^  to  talk  over  what  we  have  often  talked,  and  per- 
haps to  find  new  topicks  of  merriment,  or  new  incitements  to 
curiosity.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
MLkfafidd,  Oct  20^  1784.'' 

Td  John  Paradise,  Esq. 

^Dear  Sir, — Though  in  all  my  summer's  excursion  I  have  given 
you  no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think  better  of  me  than  to 
imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has 
been  too  great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made  its  impression  on 
a  harder  breast  than  mine. — Silence  is  not  very  culpable  when 
nodiing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have  alleviated  none  of 
your  complaints  to  have  read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I  have 
struggled  hard  with  very  formidable  and  obstinate  maladies ;  and 
though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator 
and  Preserver  for  the  continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has 
made  two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to  medicine;  the  asthma  is 
veiy  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once  remitted.  I  am  very 
weak,  and  very  sleepless;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of 
misery. — I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  grow  better,  for  you  have  like- 
wise! your  share  of  human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the  young 
charmers  are  well     I  am,  dear  Sir,  && 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  lichfidd,  Oct  ao^  1784." 

To  Mr.  George  Nicoll.* 

''Dear  Sir, — Since  we  parted  I  have  been  much  oppressed  b> 
my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit  I  am 
almost  at  ease,   and  I  can  walk,  though  yet  very  little,  with  less 

^  Bookseller  to  his  Majeshf. 

C^.  it  AtL—lAxiit  13 :  On  **JOBV  PARADISE,  EsQ.,"  pot  the  following  note  i— 
**  Son  of  the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Esq.  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Consul  at  Salonica, 
in  Maoedon,  and  his  ladvi  a  native  of  that  coontiy.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  has 
been  honoured  l^  that  university  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  distinguished  not 
only  by  his  learning  and  talents,  but  by  an  amiable  disposition,  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  weU-informed  and  accomplished  persons  of 
ahnost  all  nations.'' 
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difficulty  for  this  week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy 
my  friendsy  and  that  yoa  and  I  shall  have  a  litde  more  literary  con- 
versation.—Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very  libendly  provided 
for  me  but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick  himself,  and  the  recipro- 
cation of  complaints  and  groans  affords  not  much  of  either  pleasure 
or  instruction.  What  we  have  not  at  home  this  town  does  not 
supply,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  imported  intelligence,  and 
hope  that  you  will  bestow  now  and  then  a  little  time  on  the  relief 
and  entertainment  o^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson. 
"Ashbourne,  August  19,  1784.** 

To  Mr.  Cruikshank. 

''Dear  Sir, — Do  not  suppose  that  I  foiget  you;  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  accused  of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  lately, 
nothing  to  write  but  complaints  upon  complaints,  of  miseries  upon 
miseries,  but  within  this  fortnight'  I  have  received  great  relief. — 
Have  your  Lectures  any  vacation?  If  you  are  released  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find  time  for  a  letter  to  me. — [In 
this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of  his  case.] — In  return  for  this 
account  of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  good  account  of  yours,  and  of 
your  prosperity  in  all  your  undertakings.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"Ashbourne,  Sept.  4,  17S4.*' 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Daviss,  August  14.  ''The  tenderness  with 
which  you  always  treat  me,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for 
having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  to  say  that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto 
misery  accumulated  upon  misery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  till 
yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and  unexpectedly  mitigated- 
I  am  much  comforted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter 
myself  that  it  may  continue  and  improve.  I  have  at  ^present,  such 
a  degree  of  ease,  as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts,  but  the  duties 
of  life.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen, 
he  was  a  good  man." 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  August   19.     "  Having  had  since  our 

Cor.  a  Aii.^A{tet  line  34,  nad,  **  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne, 
July  21.  '  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by  mj  friends,  makes  it  reason- 
able to  suDpose  that  thejr  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my  hi»lth,  and  a  desire 
so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  without  amr 
painful  £eitigue,  and  on  MomUy  came  hither,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air 
and  regularity  will  effect.  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  tnat  I  have  made  much  pro« 
gress  in  recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and  my 
legs  are  very  weak.  The  water  has  encreased  a  little,  but  has  again  run  off.  The 
most  distressing  symptom  is  want  of  sleep.'  " 
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•qMiatton,  little  to  say  that  could  please  you  or  myself  by  saying, 
I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless  letters ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  can  now  tell  you,  that 
about  a  week  ago,  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma, 
and  consequently  a  greater  lightness  of  action  and  motioa — Of 
this  grateful  alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend  upon 
its  continuance,  but  while  it  lasts  I  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am 
desiroos  of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my 
friends. — Hitherto,  dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which 
stays  in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter.  Mr. 
Davies  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  tendency  to  recovery  in 
terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still  weak,  still  watry,  but 
the  asthma  is  less  oppressive. — ^Poor  Ramsay!*  On  which  side 
soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three 
old  friends  at  Lichfield,  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now  found  them 
all  dead  I  no  sooner  lose  sight  of  dear  Allen,  than  I  am  told  that 
I  shaU  see  him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew ; 
I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or 
importunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear  Sir,  on  you  to  remember  it** 

Sept  2.  "  I  still  continue,  by  God's  mercy,  to  mend.  My  breath 
is  easier,  my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less  in  bulk,  and 
stronger  in  use.  I  have,  however,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome, 
before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. — Write,  do  write 
to  me  now  and  then ;  we  are  now  old  acquaintance^  and  perhaps 
few  people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with  less  cause 
of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  retrospection  <A,  this  is  very 
pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  think  on  eadi  other  with  less 
kindness.*' 

•Allan  RamsRjr.  Esq.  patntor  to  hb  lfi^esty«  w1k>  died  about  this  tiine,  nuicb 
ngretted  by  his  friends. 

Third  BdUim  (Bosweli  or  Blalooe).— Above  aote  z  Fmr  **aboat  this  time  "  r§ad 
**  Ang.  10,  17S4,  in  tbe  7i8t  year  of  his  «ge." 

Cmr,  #r  ^4^— Line  ao:  After  '<Sept  a/'  rmd,  "I  am  glad  that  a  little  &Yoar 
frooi  the  comt  has  interoeoted  your  rarious  porposes.  I  oould  not  in  any  case 
have  approved  sndi  pnblidc  violenoe  of  leaentment,  and  should  have  considered 
any  irtu>  encooiased  it,  as  rather  sedung  sport  ibr  themselves,  than  honour  for  you. 
Rnentment  granfies  him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did 
Mt  intend  it    But  all  this  is  now  superfluous." 

Cmr.  #r  itfi/.-nAfter  last  line,  rtad^  **  Sept  9. '  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before 
this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chatsworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the 
post  was  gone. — Biany  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me  to  con- 
vince von  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality  and 
your  kind  offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the  chancellor 
would  have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has,  we  will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been 
asked. — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which  iHien  you  have  read  it, 
vou  will  be  i)leased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him ; 
had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  &vour  of  your 
intervention.— My  last  letter  told  yon  of  my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the 
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Sept  !&  ''I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would  have  given  me 
a  letter  from  yon,  but  none  has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then, 
but  direct  3rour  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and  I  hope,  am  sure, 
that  I  still  grow  better;  I  have  sometimes  good  nights;  but  am 
still  in  my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lichfidd  in 
bope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. 
—I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  about  the  balloon,  I  could  have 
been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon,  whatever 
else  you  may  think  proper  to  say.'' 

To  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Lichfield,  Oct  20.  "  When  you  were 
here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  incon- 
venience. I  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give  so  skilful 
a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information  about  my  native  place,  of 
which,  however,  I  know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  much  is  known. — ^Though  I  have  not  given  you  any  amusement, 
I  have  received  amusement  fi'om  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had 
very  little  company,  I  had  the  ludc  to  borrow  ^  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ; ' 
a  book  so  fiill  of  contemporary  history,  that  a  literary  man  must 
find  some  of  his  old  firiends.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and  then 
have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  notice;  and  perhaps  we  may 
talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  together ;  you  must  now 
be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen  was,  be- 
sides. He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very 
good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery.  I  am  very 
weak,  and  very  sleepless  ;  but  I  live  on  and  hope." 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I  have  thus  brought 
together,  is  valuable  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store  which  the  pub- 
whole  still  continnes.  Of  the  hydropick  tamoar  there  is  now  very  little  appearance ; 
the  asthma  is  much  less  tronblesome,  and  seems  to  remit  something  day  after  day. 
I  do  not  despair  of  supporting  an  English  winter. — At  Chatsworth,  I  met  young  Mr. 
Burke,  who  led  me  very  commodiouslv  into  conversation  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 
We  had  a  very  good  morning.     The  dinner  was  publick.' " 

Cor.  d  Ad. — After  line  9,  read^  '*  October  a.  '  I  am  always  prond  of  your  appro- 
bation, and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  letter.  When  yon  copied 
it,  you  invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, but  I  had  never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether  the  Chancellor 
had  so  much  tenderness  for  me  as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science, ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an  improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,  as  we  have  often  been  told  ;  and  the  aaage  is  verified  in  your  place  and 
my  favour  ;  ^  but  if  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome^ 
if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,  nor  much  worse ;  my  hopes, 
however,  are  somewhat  abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  I  struggle 
on  as  I  can.'" 

^  This  allusion  to  "your  place  "  is  ex-  penses,    the    salary    of    the    "  King's 

plained  in  Northcote^  "Life  of  R^-  painter,"  the  office  held  by  Reynolds, 

nolds,"  voL  2,  188.    By  Burke's  BiU,  vras  reduced  from  soo/.  a  year  to  50/.  a 

reforming   the    King's    household    ex-  year. 
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lick  already  has  of  Johnson's  writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine 
and  noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither 
age  nor  sickness  could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every  way,  whether  for 
the  publick,  or  privately  to  his  Mends,  was  by  fits  and  starts ;  for  we 
see  frequently,  that  a  number  of  letters  are  written  on  the  same  day. 
When  he  had  once  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  sup- 
pose, desirous  to  go  on  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  uneasy 
reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  illness 
iriiich  he  endured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powers.  He  translated 
an  Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  Works,  and  composed 
several  prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and 
eneigetick,  so  philosophical  and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its 
affording  consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Christian,  when  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  which  I  believe  the  best  are  sometimes  liable.* 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust  reflection  both 
against  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  cul- 
pable n^lect  towards  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John 
chooses  to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.^  The  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Hedy  was  not  his  relation;  he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one  of 
his  cousins,  but  she  had  died  without  having  children,  and  he  had 
married  another  woman,  so  that  even  the  slight  connection  which 
there  once  had  been  by  alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to  this  man  while  his  first  wife  was 
alive^  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,^  was  humane 
and  charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occasionally ; 

*  Agaimi  inquisitive  and  ^rpUxmg  thoughts.  '<  O  LORD,  my  Maker  and  Pro- 
tector, who  hast  graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my  salvation,  enable 
me  to  drive  from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or 
hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold 
the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  providence,  give  me  grace 
always  to  remember  that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  my  ways. 
And  while  it  shall  please  thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be 
done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  l^  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind 
Irom  unprofitable  and  dangerous  enquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts 
impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let 
me  serve  Thee  with  active  seal  and  humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  expectation 
for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ledge.   Grant  this,  O,  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

*  VoL  I.  p.  330. 

^  Boswdl  is  so  strangely  prejudiced  Johnson  had  been  very  liberal  to  him." 
that  he  has  not  noticed  Hawkms's  state-  Neither  does  Mr.  Boswell  "  refute  "  the 
ment  that  Heely's  "  relation  to  Johnson  statement  that  the  negro  Barber  had  re- 
was  by  marriage."  Sir  John  also  men-  fused  to  do  anything  for  Heely. — See 
tions  what  Heely  told  him»  "that  Dr.  Hawkms*8  *' Postscript" 
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bat  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  duty  upon  him,  or  upon  his 
legatee^  to  do  more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I  have 
stated: 

To  Mr.  Heely,  No.  $,  in  Pye-sireet,  Westminster. 

''Sir, — h&  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again  upon  me, 
you  should  at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your 
present  wants;  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to  spare. 
Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind  with  your 
creditor. — If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in  New-street,  Fetter-lane, 
or  in  his  absence^  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by  which 
they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as 
a  voucher.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant^ 

''Sam.  Johnson. 

*'Aahboiime,  August  12,  1784." 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed  Johnson's  character  and  con- 
duct in  almost  every  particular  with  an  unhappy  prejudice.* 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time,  in  his  native  city,  for 
which  he  ever  retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which  by  a  sudden 
apostrophe  under  the  word  Lich^  he  introduces  with  reverence, 
into   his  immortal  work  The  English   Dictionary — Sahe  magna 


*  I  shall  add  one  inihinof  only  to  those  on  which  I  bave  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  observe.  Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick's  having  si^;nified  his  willingness  to  let 
Johnson  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  assist  him  m  his  edition  of  Shakspeaie; 
Sir  John  says  (page  444)  "  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risque  he  ran  by  this  offer. 
Tohnson  had  so  strange  a  for^etfulness  of  obligations  of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent 
him  books  ever  saw  them  agam."  This  surely  conveys  a  most  unfiivourable  insinua- 
tion, and  has  been  so  understood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious 
edition  of  PoUtian,  which  he  tdls  us,  "  appeued  to  bdong  to  Pembroke-College,  and 
whidk,  fffobably,  had  been  considered  bv  Jolmson  as  his  own,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  ^ 
Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvertence,  cmd  draw  no  general 
inference  ?  The  truth  is,  that  Johnson  was  so  attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts in  my  possession,  he  has  marked  in  two  columns  books  borrowed,  and  books 
lent. 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation,  there  are,  however,  some  passages  concerning 
Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit  One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  in  justice 
to  a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occasion  to  censure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as 
the  biographer  of  my  illustrious  friend :  "  There  was  wanting  in  his  conduct  and 
behaviour,  that  dignity  which  results  from  a  regular  and  orderly  course  of  action,  and 
by  an  irresistible  power  commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  stayed  man, 
nor  so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give 
occasion  to  say  what  may  be  observed  of  some  men,  that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit,  and 
right" 

Cor,  et  Ad,^A(ter  last  line  of  note,  read,  "  Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests, '  It 
might,  however,  have  been  added,  that  such  men  are  often  merely  just,  and  rigidly 
correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeeline ;  and  that  Johnson^  virtues  were  off 
a  much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  siayid,  mkrfy  mtm^  here  dcwribed.' " 
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parens /^  While  here»  he  fdt  a  revival  (^  all  the  tenderness  of  filial 
afiection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  grave- 
8t(Mie  and  inscription^  over  Elizabeth  BUney,^  to  be  substantiaUy 
and  carefully  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with  Whom  he  now 
formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he 
mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of  having 
been  an  undutiful  son.  "Once,  indeed,  (said  he)  I  was  dis- 
obedient ;  I  refused  to  attend  my  &ther  to  Uttoxeter-market  Pride 
was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  pain- 
ful. A  few  years  ago^  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault;  I  went  to 
Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable  time 
bare-headed  in  Uie  ram,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall  used 
to  stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was 
ezpiatocy." 

"I  told  him  (says  Miss  Seward)  in  one  of  my  latest  visits  to  him, 
of  a  wonderful  learned  pig,  which  I  had  seen  at  Nottingham ;  and 
which  did  all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses. 
The  subject  amused  him.  'Then  (said  he)  the  pigs  are  a  race 
unjustly  calumniated.  Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  many 
but  man  to  pig.  We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  education,  we  kill 
him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  present,  observed 
that  if  this  instance  had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time,  he 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  as  the  lowest 
degree  of  groveling  instinct  Doctor  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with 
the  observation,  while  the  person  who  made  it  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  great  torture  must  have  been  employed,  ese  the  indocility  of  the 
animal  couU  have  been  subdued. — '  Certainly  (said  the  Doctor) ;  but 
(turning to  me)  how  old  is  your  pig?'  I  told  him  three  years  old» 
*  Then  (said  he)  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  compkiin ;  he  would  have 
been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  iducaUd^  and  protracted 

*  The  foUowhig  drcnmehmce,  ntttuallj  to  the  honour  of  Johnson  and  the  corpora- 
ion  of  his  native  city,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyie^ 
from  die  Town-Clerk  :  "  Mr.  Simpson  has  now  before  him  a  record  of  the  respect  and 
reneration  which  Uie  Corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767,  had  for  the  merits 
and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  &ther  built  the  comer  house  in  the  Market-place, 
the  two  fronts  of  wmch,  towards  Market  and  Broad-market-street,  stood  upon  waste 
land  of  the  Corpozation,  under  a  forty  vears'  lease,  which  was  then  ex|iired.  On  the 
I5tfa  of  August,  1767,  at  a  common-haU  of  the  bailifi  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered 
(and  Aat  without  ua  solicitation)  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroachments  at  his  house,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
at  Uie  old  rent,  which  was  five  shillings.  Of  which,  as  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Simpson 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  <tf  informing  him,  and  that  be  was  desired  to  accept  it, 
without  paying  any  tine  on  the  occasion,  which  lease  was  afterwards  granted,  and  the 
Doctor  med  possnsed  of  this  propertv." 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  la 
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existence  ii  a  good  recompence  for  very  considerable  degrees  of 
torture.'  ** 

As  Johnson  had  now  veiy  faint  hopes  of  recoveiy,  and  as  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  comfortable 
house  of  his  beloved  wife's  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he 
b^an  it  But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit,*  and 
however  complicated  diseases  might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all 
who  saw  him,  beheld  and  acknowledged  the  invictum^  animum 
Caionis,  Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour  even  at  this  time,  that  he 
said  to  one  friend,  ''  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lost  in  which  I 
do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance."  And  to  another,  when  talking 
of  his  illness,  ^'I  will  be  conquered;  I  will  not  capitulate."  And 
such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magni- 
ficent extent,  and  variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he 
languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having  become  quite 
luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis ;  and  there- 
fore although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends,  who  loved  and 
revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere  affection,  he  still 
found  that  such  conversation  as  London  affords,  could  be  found  no 
where  else.  These  feelings,  joined  probably  to  some  flattering 
hopes  of  aid,  from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him  without  accepting  of  fees, 
made  him  resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham,  where  he  passed  a  few 
days  with  his  worthy  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes 
to  me :  *'  He  was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our 
most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  for  I  perceived 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days 
of  our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and  he  only  re- 
ceived them  a  few  da3rs  before  his  death.  I  have  transcribed  for 
your  inspection,  exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him."  This  paper 
having  been  found  in  his  repositories  after  his  death.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,   and   I   have   made  occasional  use 

•  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me  as  applicable  to  Johnson,  what  Cicero,  in  his  Cat^ 
Ma/or,  says  of  Appms^  **  Inttnium  entm  animum  tanqMom  arcum  kabebat^  mc 
languescens  tuccumlebai  se$uciuH  ;**  repeating  at  the  same  time,  the  following  noble 
words  in  the  same  passage:  ** Ita  tnim  sefucius  Apnata  est  si  st  ipsa  defindit^  si 
jus  suum  retinet^  st  nemim  tmancipata  tst^  si  usque  ad  extrimum  vita  spiritum 
trindicetjus  j 


*  Mr.   Boswell  had  in  his  mind  the      Co/^f/' which  he  confused  with  another, 
fiuniliar    quotation   ending,    **sed  victa      **  atrvcem  animum  Catoms." 
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of  it,  and  other  communications  from  Mr.  Hector,  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  I  have  both  visited  and  corresponded  with  him  since 
Dr.  Johnson's  death,  and  by  asking  a  great  variety  of  particulars  have 
obtained  additional  information.  I  followed  the  same  mode  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  could  tell :  and  he,  at  my  request,  signed  his  name, 
to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is 
able  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one  whom  he  has 
known  intimately,  without  questions  being  put  to  them.  My  friend. 
Dr.  Kippis,  has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it  is  a  practice  with 
him  to  draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  again  kindly 
received  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  was  pleased  to  give  me  the  following 
account  in  one  of  his  letters  (17th  Feb.  1785):  ''His  last  visit  was, 
I  believe,  to  my  house,  which  he  left  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five 
days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  I  ought  to 
be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will  remember  some  discourse 
which  we  had  in  the  summer  upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the 
difficulty  of  this  sort  of  composition.  He  reminded  me  of  this, 
and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try  his  hand,  and  to  give  us 
a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  that  he  approved.  He  added, 
that  he  was  now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not 
possibly  employ  his  time  better,  he  would  in  earnest  set  about 
it  But  I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left 
behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory  forms  suitable  to  his 
present  situation*" 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  accurate  information  on  this 
subject;  for  it  has  since  appeared  that  various  prayers  had  been 
composed  by  him  at  different  periods,  which  intermingled  with  pious 
resolutions,  and  some  short  notes  of  his  life,  were  entitled  by  him 
^Prayers  and  Meditations,"  and  have  m  pursuance  of  his  earnest 
requisition   in   the    hopes  (^   doing   good,  been   published,  with  a 


C9r.  et  Ad, — Line  I  on  *'  Hector  "  put  the  following  note : — *'  It  is  a  most  agree- 
able  drcnmstance  attending  the  publication  of  this  Work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has 
tnrvived  his  illustrious  school-fellow  so  many  yean ;  that  he  still  retains  his  health 
and  spirits;  and  has  gratified  me  with  the  following  acknowledgement:  'I  thank  you, 
most  sincerely  thank  you,  for  the  great  and  long  continued  entertainment  your  lite  of 
Dr.  Johnson  has  afforded  me,  and  others,  of  my  particular  friends.*  Mr.  Hector, 
boides  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a  sprig  of  Myrtle,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  51, 
note,)  has  favoured  me  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  early 
period  of  Ids  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his  Poems. "^ 


I  •<  This  early  and  worthy  friend  of      ming^iam,  September  2,  1794." 
Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  '*  died  at  Bir- 
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judicious  well-written  Preface,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  to 
whom  he  delivered  them.^  This  admirable  collection,  to  which  I 
have  frequently  referred  in  the  course  of  this  work,  evinces,  beyond 
all  his  compositions  for  the  publick,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his 
friends  ^  and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of  Johnson.  It 
proves  with  unquestionable  authenticity,  that  amidst  all  his  con- 
stitutional infirmities,  his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  was  unceasing,  and  that  he  habitually 
endeavoured  to  refer  evay  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  next  day 
sent  to  Dr.  Bumey,  the  following  note,  which  I  insert  as  the  last 
token  of  his  remembrance  of  this  ingenious  and  amiable  man,  and 
as  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of 
his  heart 

"Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends  his  respects  to 
4ear  Dr.  Bumey,  and  all  the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and  great** 

To  Mr.  Hector,  in  Birmingham. 

''Dear  Sir, — ^I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning,  and 
then  I  sent  Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  mysell 
I  staid  at  Oxford  'till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common 
vehicle  easily  to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills;  but  whatever  be  their  efficacy, 
this  world  must  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seriously  on  our 
4aty. — I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Careless;  let  me 
have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  apd  must  soon 
part  God  have  mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jrsus 
Christ.  Amen.    I  am,  &c 

*'Sam.  Johnson. 

«  London,  Nov.  17,  1784." 

His  correspondence  with  me  after  his  letter  on  the  subject  of  my 
settling  in  London,  shall  now  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  in  one 
series. 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne;  "On  the  14th  I  came 
to  Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad  enough  to  see  me.     On  the 


\ 


>  Mr. Croker accuses BoBwell of haTuig  however,  states,  "One  morning,,  how- 

lead  Mr.  Strahan's  prefiMe  hastily,  or  erer,  on  my  visiting  him  by  desire  at  an 

not  at  all,  and  of  having  misconceived  early  hour,  he  put  these  papers  into  my 

Johnson's  intentions  as  to  the  "  Prayers  hands,  with  instruetions  tor  committing 

and  Meditations.*'     "  Portions  of  tnese  them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise  to 

MSS.  were  never  intended,"  adds  Mr.  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  ac- 

Ooker,  '*forpubUcation."    Mr.  Strahan,  company  them.** 
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aoth,  I  came  hither,  and  found  a  house  half  built,  of  very  uncom- 
fortable appearance,  but  my  own  room  has  not  been  altered.  That 
a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year, 
should  condemn  part  of  his  remaming  life  to  pass  among  ruins  and 
rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  part,  appears  to  me  very 
strange. — I  know  that  your  kindness  makes  you  impatient  to  know 
the  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  improve- 
ment. I  came  through  the  journey  without  much  inconvenience, 
but  when  I  attempt  self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath 
very  short;  this  day  I  have  been  much  disordered.  I  have  no 
company ;  the  Doctor  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine, 
and  his  whole  system  is  so  different  from  mine,  that  we  seem 
formed  for  different  elements ;  I  have,  therefore,  all  my  amusement 
to  seek  within  myself" 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter  filled  with  dejection 
and  fretfiilness,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  anxious  apprehen- 
skms  concerning  him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me ; 
lib  answer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  chaige  of 
^affecting  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity  of  complaint"      It 
however  proceeded,  ''Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.     I 
consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts 
which  are  yet  left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each 
other. — *  ••••••  •, — My  dear  firiend,  life  is  very  short  and  very 

uncertain;  let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can. — My  worthy  neigh- 
boor,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me  as  weU  as  you  can.  Pay  my  re- 
spects to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell. — Nothing  ailed  me  at  that  time;  let 
your  superstition  at  last  have  an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  written 
might  hurt  me,  he  in  two  days  after,  July  28,  wrote  to  me 
again,  giving  me  an  account  of  his  suffering,,  after  which  follows « 
"  Before  this  letter  you  will  have  had  one  which  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  amiss;  for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  in- 
tended. •  •♦••••.  Spartam  quam  naehis  a  oma;  make  the 
most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare  yourself  not  with  the 
few  that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes  which  are  below 
you.  •••♦••.  Go  steadily  forward  with  lawful  business  or 
honest  diversions.  *  Be  (as  Temple  sajs  of  the  Dutchmen)  jvell 
when  y(m  are  not  ill^  and  pleased  wAem  you  are  not  angry^ 
•  ••••*,  This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness ; 
but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity. 
Fay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  BosweU,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to 
love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  nradi  indisposed    during    a    considerable 
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part  of  the  year,  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not,  in 
my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as  formerly,  or  without 
expressing  such  complaints  as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him 
not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was 
with  much  regret  long  silent  His  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and 
affected  me  very  tenderly : 

To  James  Boswbll,  Esq. 

**Dear  Sir, — I  have  this  summer  sometimes  amended  and  some- 
times relapsed,  but  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much. 
My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short,  and  the 
water   is    now    encreasing   upon  me.      In  this  uncomfortable  state 
your  letters  used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no 
longer?    Are  3rou  sick,  or  are  you  sullen?    Whatever  be  the  reason, 
if  it  be  less  than  necessity,  drive  it  away,  and  of  the  short  life  that 
we  have,  make  the  best  use    for   yourself   and    for   your   friends. 
•  •••••^      lam  sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  write 

has  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not 
sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  or  any  of 
3rour  frunily.    I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

**Sam.  Johnson. 

"Uchfidd,  Nov.  3,  1784." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find,  that  in  a  paragraph 
of  this  letter,  which  I  have  omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  arraign- 
ing me  as  before,  which  was  strange  in  him  who  had  so  much  ex- 
perience of  what  I  suffered.  I  however  wrote  to  him  two  as  kind 
letters  as  I  could;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be  read  by  him, 
for  his  illness  encreased  more  rapidly  upon  him  than  I  had  appre- 
hended ;  but  I  had  the  consolation  of  being  informed  that  he  spoke 
of  me  on  his  death-bed,  with  affection,  and  I  look  forward  with 
humble  hope  of  renewing  our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from  any  further  personal 
notice  of  its  authour,  who  if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtruded 
himself  too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests  them  to  consider 
the  peculiar  plan  of  his  biographical  undertaking.^ 

^  There  is  no  reader  but  what  will  fed  at  reformation.  In  1789  he  came  to 
regret  at  parting  from  Mr.  Boswell.  It  town,  and  took  a  house  in  Queen  Anne- 
is  melancholy  to  find  that  the  later  course  street,  meaning  to  follow  his  profession 
of  the  faithful  biographer  showed  that  he  at  the  EngliSi  Bar ;  though  he  was 
had  not  taken  these  wise  counsels  to  heart.  *'  sadly  discouraged  by  having  no  practice 
With  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  master,  his  or  probable  prospect  of  it,"  and  was 
life  seems  to  have  become  a  pitiable  re-  afraid  that  were  he  tried,  he  should  be 
cord  of  vain  efforts  at  advancement,  dis-  "  found  so  deficient  in  the  forms,  the 
sipation,  irresolution,  and  feeUe  attempts  ptirks  and  the  quiddities,"  that  he  should 
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Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both  the  asthma  and 
dropsy  became  more  violent  and  distressful.  He  had  for  some  time  kept 
a  journal  in  Latin,  of  the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which 


expose  himself.     He  tried  hard  to  be 
chosen  member  for  his  own  county ;  but 

Swerful  lords  coalesced  against  him. 
is  eagerness  to  prosecute  his  political 
schemes  made  him  leave  his  wife  to  go 
to  London,  where  he  presently  learned 
that  she  was  dying.  He  arrived  too  late 
to  see  her.  She  left  five  children  to  the 
care  of  an  injudidous  6ither.  He  sent 
hb  bc^s  to  Eton,  and  his  girk  to  a 
boarding-school,  gave  up  his  house,  and 
took  rooms  in  the  Temple.  The  state  of 
his  affidrs  became  ''disagreeable,"  as  his 
income  was  not  more  than  850/.  a  year. 
Yet  he  neglected  attendance  at  the 
courts,  being  busy  with  his  life  of 
Johnson,  and  still  eager  for  preferment : 
*'  I  cast  about  everywhere."  In  1790  he 
was  looking  out  for  a  fortune,  "  drinking 
with  Lord  Lonsdale,"  mourning  his  lost 
irife,  praying,  relapsing,  and  ^oaning 
over  the  disadvantage  to  his  children  in 
having  so  wretched  a  lather.  Finally, 
everyUiing  having  feuled,  in  April,  I795» 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness, 
and  thus  began  a  letter  to  his  old 
frioad: — 

*'My  dear  Tbmplb,— I  would  £un 
write  to  you  in  my  own  hand,  but  really 
cannot  Alas,  my  friend,  what  a  state 
is  this  1  My  son  James  is  to  write  for 
me  idut  remains  of  this  letter,  and  I  am 
to  dictate.  The  pain  which  continued 
for  so  many  weeks  was  very  severe  in- 
deed, and  when  it  went  off  I  thought 
mysdf  qpte  well ;  but  I  soon  felt  a  con- 
viction that  I  was  by  no  means  as  I 
should  be— so  exceedmgly  weak,  as  my 
miserable  attempt  to  write  to  you 
afibrded  a  full  proo£  All  then  that 
can  be  said  is,  uat  I  must  wait  with 
patience. 

"  But,  O  my  friend  1  how  strange  is  it 
that,  at  this  very  time  of  my  illness,  you 
and  Miss  Temple  should  have  been  in 
such  a  dangerous  state.  Much  occasion 
far  tha"^^'"**«»  b  there  that  it  has  not 
beeD  worse  with  you.  Pray  write,  or 
make  somebody  write,  frequently.  I 
fed  mjself  a  good  deal  stronger  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  scrawL  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Temple  I  I  ever  am  your 
old  and  affectionate  friend,  here  and  I 
trust  hereafter, 

'*  Jambs  Boswblu 
VOL.  III. 


"Postscript. 

"Dear  Si»,--You  will  find  by  the 
foregoing,  the  whole  of  which  was  dic- 
tated by  my  lather,  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  dangerous  situation  in  v^ch  he  was, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  continues  to 
be.  Yesterday  and  to-day  he  has  been 
somewhat  better,  and  we  trust  that  the 
nourishment  which  he  is  now  able  to 
take,  and  his  strong  constitution,  will 
support  him  through. 

"  I  remain,  with  respect, 

"Jambs  Boswbll,  Jun." 

*'  London,  19th  May,  1795. 

"My  dbar  Sir,— I  have  now  the 
painful  task  of  informing  you  that  my 
dear  brother  expired  this  morning  at  two 
o'clock  :  we  have  both  lost  a  kind,  affec- 
tionate friend,  and  I  shall  never  have 
such  another.  He  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  during  his  illness,  which  has  lasted 
five  weeks,  but  not  much  in  his  last 
moments.  May  God  Almighty  have 
mercy  upon  his  soul,  and  receive  him 
into  His  heavenly  kingdom !  He  is  to 
be  buried  at  Auchinleck,  for  which  place 
his  sons  will  set  out  in  two  or  three  days. 
They  and  his  two  eldest  daughters  have 
behaved  in  the  most  affectionate,  exem- 
plary manner  during  his  confinement : 
they  all  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you  and  Miss  Temple,  and  beg  your 
sympathy  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

••  T.   D.  BOSWELL." 

On  the  coffin-plate  of  the  poor  jovial, 
good-hearted  James  Boswell  was  in- 
scribed :—'*  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  died 
19  May,  1795,  *^cd  55  years : "  over  which, 
in  a  smeld^  are  the  initials  J.  B.,  with  two 
strips  of  hair  on  his  crest — on  a  wreath, 
argent  and  sable,  a  hawk  with  a  hood. 
A  motto  over  the  crest— Vraye  foy.  The 
arms  borne  by  Mr.  B.,  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  in  Scotland,  1780,  were — Quar- 
terlv,  1st  and  4th :  Argent,  on  a  fess 
sable  three  dnquefoils  of  the  field,  a 
canton  azure,  charged  with  a  galley  sails, 
furled  ¥rith  a  tressure  or.  2nd  and  |rd, 
quarterly;  1st  and  4th  argent,  a  uod 
rampant  azure ;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a  saltire 
and  chief  gules:  over  all  a  cross  en- 
grailed sable.    Crest  as  above." 

10 
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he  used,  under  the  title  of  ^gri  Ephemeris^  which  he  began  on  the 
6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  November ; 
inding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a  mournful  and  unavailing  register. 
It  is  in  my  possession ;  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 
Still  his  love  of  literature*  did  not  fail.     He  drew  out  and  gave  to 

*  It  it  tnil^  wondeilul  to  consider  the  extent  and  constaney  of  Johnson's  liteiaiy 


tidour,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  which  doaded  and  embittmd  his  ezistenoe. 
Besides  the  nnmerons  and  varioos  woras  whidi  he  ezecnted,  he  had  at  different  times 
formed  schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the  foUowing  catalogue  was  given  by 
him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  that  gentlenum  presented  to  his  Majesty. 

•*  DnriNiTV. 
*'  A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for  piety :   the  bint  taken  from  the 
directions  in  Morton*s  ezerdse. 

*'  Philosophy,  History,  and  Litbraturb  in  general 

*'  History  of  Critidsm,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  anthoars,  from  Aristotle  to  the 
present  age.  An  account  of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  that  art ;  of  the  diffisient 
opinions  of  authoprs,  andent  and  modem. 

"  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

*'  New  edition  of  Fair&z's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes,  glossary,  &e. 

*'  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old  editions,  widi  various 
readiiu;s,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his  language,  and  the  changes  it  had  undeigone 
from  the  earhest  times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present :  with  notes  ezplaniSoiy 
of  customs,  %u^  and  references  to  Boccace,  and  other  anthours  from  whom  he  has 
borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his 
life,  and  an  exact  etymological  glossary. 

'*  Aristotle's  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 

'*  A  Cdlection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the  mMlem  writers,  with  some  account 
of  the  several  anthours. 

"  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes  historical  and  critical. 

"  Rosconunon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

"  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  may 
divert  as  well  as  instruct. 

*'  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of  the  fid)les,  both 
allegorical  and  historical ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

'*  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 

"  Aristotle's  Ethicks,  an  English  translation  of  them  with  notes. 

'*  Geographical  Dictionary  mm  the  French. 

"  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into  F,nglish,  perhaps  with  notes.  This 
s  done  by  Norris. 

*'  A  book  of  Letters  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

"  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  nciu  parwrum,  in  the  manner  of 
Burman. 

'*Tully's  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  TuUy's  De  Naturd  Deorum,  a  translation  of  those  books. 

"Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  Machiavd's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

"History  of  the  Revival  of  Leamii^in  Europe,  containing  an  aooount  of  what- 
ever contributed  to  the  restoration  of  literature ;  such  as  controverues,  jprinting,  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives  df 
the  mostaeminent  patrons  and  most  eminent  early  professors  of  all  kinds  of  learning 
in  different  countries. 

*'  A  body  of  chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes. 

"  A  table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  distinguished  by  figures  into 
six  degrees  of  value,  with  notes  giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  nom  English  anthours,  with  a  prefrice  giving  some 
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his  friend  Mr.  John  Nichols,  what  perhaps  he  alone  could  have 
done,  a  list  of  the  authours  of  the  Universal  History,^  mentioning 
their  several  shares  in  that  work.  It  has,  according  to  his  direction, 
been  deposited  m  the  British  Museunii  and  is  printed  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1784. 

accooDt  of  the  writers ;  with  retaont  for  selection,  and  oritidsm  upon  styles ;  remarks 
en  each  letter,  if  needftil. 

"  A  collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages.    Jan.  6 — 53. 

"  A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.     March— 52. 

"  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  Jiose  of  Valerias  Maximus.    Jan. 

'*  From  iElian,  a  volnme  of  select  Stories,  perhaps  firom  others.    Jan.  28 — 53. 

"  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  foA  Descriptions  df  Countries. 

*'  Dictionary  of  Andent  History  and  Mythology. 

**  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the  history  of  learning, 
directions  for  editions,  oonmientaries,  &c 

'*  Maxims,  Chancters,  and  Sentiments,  after  the  manner  of  Broy^re,  collected  out 
of  andent  authours,  particularly  the  Greek,  with  Apophthegms. 

"Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations  from  andent  Greek  and  Latin 
aothouTS. 

**  Lives  of  illustrious  persons,  as  well  of  the  active  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of 
FfaitardL 

"Judgement  of  the  learned  upon  English  authours. 

'*  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 

«' Considerations  upon  the  present  state  3i  London. 

'*  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  observations. 

'  Observations  on  Uie  English  language,  relating  to  words,  phrases,  and  modes  of 


'  Minutise  Literariae,  Miscellaneous  reflections,  criticisms,  emendations,  notes. 
'*  History  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian  Morality,  by  sentences  collected  from 
4he  moralists  and  fathers. 

"  Pltttardi's  Lives  in  English,  with  notes, 

*'  Poetry  and  works  of  Imagination. 

**  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

♦•The  Palace  of  Sloth— a  vision. 

^  Coluthus,  to  be  translated. 

*•  Prejudice — a  poetical  essay. 

"  The  Palace  of  Nonsense— a  vision.** 

>  '*  As  the  letter,"  Mr.  Malone  says»  his  own  hand ;  being  willing  that  of  so 

**  accompanying  this  list,  (which  ftiUy  snp-  great  a  work  the  history  should  be  known, 

ports  the  observation  in  the  text,)   was  and   that    each   writer   should    receive 

written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson*!  hb  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 

4eath,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  terity. 

to  find  it  hoe  preserved  s  "' I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this 

••  •  TO  MK.  NICHOLS.  "^"^P   ^    Uteraiv    intelligence    in    Mr. 

"-THE late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  hav-  g]^^^"'*  *^  .r^^.u!"  ^"^  ^2^'^fi..*' 

ing  one  day  remarked  that   one  man,  2L^„?*^J^'i^^^^ 

naming,  I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  *^^^  may  never  be  doubted, 

could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Andent  \,  f^'Jl"' ^  h„,„Ku  ,u^^„* 

Univemf  History  to  thehr  mop«r  au-  Your  most  humble  semmt^ 

thorn,   at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  «.n^  ^  t^A.'"           Johnson. 

Chambeis,  or  of  myself,  ^ve  the  ac-  ^^^^  'W 

^coimt  whidi  I  now  transmit  to  yon  in  With  the  letter  Is  sent  the  list 

10 — a 
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During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself  by  translating  into 
Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia. 
These  translations,  with  some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gave 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  who,  having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them 

Johnson's  extiaoxxlmary  f&dlity  of  composition,  when  he  shook  off  his  oonsti- 
tational  indolence,  and  resolutely  sate  down  to  write,  is  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  "  Poetical  Review,"  which  I  have  several  times  quoted : 

**  While  through  life's  maze  he  sent  a  piercing  view. 
His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught. 
The  lively  image,  the  deep-searching  thought, 
Slept  in  repose  ; — ^but  when  the  moment  press'd« 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confess'd  ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vigorous  rays, 
And  o'er  the  letter'd  world  diffus'd  a  blaze  s 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
And  calmly  o'er  th'  horizon  seems  to  rise  ; 
Touch'd  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flowa^ 
And  aU  th'  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows." 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  exact  precision  every  production  of 
Johnson's  pen.  He  owned  to  me,  that  he  had  written  about  forty  sermons ;  but  as  I 
understood  that  he  had  given  or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to  preach 
them  as  their  own,  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  Uiem. 
Would  those  who  were  thus  aided  by  him,  who  are  still  alive,  and  the  mends  of 
those  who  are  dead,  fairly  inform  the  world,  it  would  be  obligingly  gratifying  a 
reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  there  should,  I  think,  now  be  no  objection. — ^I  have 
lying  before  me,  in  his  hand-writing,  a  fragment  of  twenty  quarto  leaves,  of  a  trans- 
lation into  English  of  Sailust,  Dt  Btllo  Caialinario,  Wnen  it  was  done  I  have  no 
notion ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  very  superior  merit  to  mark  it  as  his.  Besides 
those  publications,  which  with  all  my  chronological  care  I  have  ascertained  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  I  am  satisfied,  from  intenud  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine 
the  following  t 

"  Considerations  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons,"  t  publiAed  in  1739,  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  is  a  very  ingemous  defence  of  tne  right  of  abridging 
an  authour's  work,  without  being  held  as  infiringing  his  property.  This  is  one  of 
the  nicest  questions  in  the  Law  of  Literaturt ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
indulgence  of  abridging  is  often  exceedingly  injurious  to  authours  and  booksellers, 
and  should  in  veiv  few  cases  be  permitted. 

Dedication  for  Mrs.  Lennox  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  her  "  Female  Quixote,** 
in  I76a.t 
Pre&oe  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artists'  Exhibition  in  I762.t 
Preface  to  Barettt'a  **  Easy  l^e^isons  In  Italian  and  English,"  in  I775.t 
But,  thougb  it  has  been  conlidenily  ascribed  to  him^  I  cannot  allow  that  he  wrote 
a  Dedicatiou  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  book  entitled  '*  The  Evangelical 
History  Harmonized-"     He  was  no  rroaker;   do  declaimer  against  tke  times.     He 
would  not  have  written,  **  That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  corruption  is  not 
barely  utilver!»at,  is  ujitversAlly  coDfej>s«dJ'     Nor,  "  Rapine  prevs  on  the  publick 
without   opposition,  and   perjiiry  betrays  it  without  inquiry."     Nor  would  he,  to 
Gccite  a  speedy  reformatioti,  Liave  (conjured  up  such  phantoms  of  terrour  as  these  : 
*'  A  lew  years  looger,  and  perhaps  ail  epdeavour^  will  be  in  vain.     We  may  be 
iwallow^d  by  ao  earthquake ;  we  inay  be  delivered  to  onr  enemies."    This  is  not 

Thct«  Mt.  indeed,  in  this    DedicalJon,  severml   sentences  constructed  upon  the 

Oft.  ^  Ad* — After  Ibe  54  of  note,  rtad^**  At  any  rate,  to  prevent  difficult  and 
lioflmatn  discussion^  tmA  give  an  absolute  security  to  authours  in  the  property  of 
Oicir  ItJbQi^  "^Q  abridgement  whatever  should  be  permitted,  till  after  the  expiratioa 
^^K|^*  ^^iM^ftJV^i  ^^^  Legiskture  may  be  pleased  to  fix." 
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to  the  booksellers  for  a  small  sum,^  to  be  given  to  some  of  Johnson's 
relations,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  works. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  Johnson's  deficiency 
m  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  knowing  how  much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used 
to  mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumber- 
land* talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments  which  are  so  well 
iIlQstrated  in  "  The  Observer,"  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists  in 
general,  he  candidly  acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  particular 
branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though  not  a 
great,  he  was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Mr.  Bumey,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  this 
age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skiU  in  that  noble  language,  has 
assured  m^  that  Johnson  could  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  every 
English  one  ;  and  that  although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the 
niceties  of  the  language,  he  upon  some  occasions  discovered,  even 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Dalzell, 
Protessor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose  skill  in  it  is  unquestionable, 
mentioned  to  me,  in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was 
maae  upon  him  by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they  had  in 
London  concerning  that  language.  As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  un- 
«doubtedly  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times,  let  us  not 
deny  to  his  fame  some  additional  splendour  from  Greek. 

model  of  those  of  Johnson.  But  the  imitation  of  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  his 
ttcfitf  has  been  so  general,  that  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  £ven  our 
newKMiper  writers  aspire  to  it.  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin  the  comedian, 
in  "  The  Diary"  of  Nov.  9,  1790^  that  son  of  drollery  is  thus  described  :  "  A  man 
who  had  so  often  cheered  the  sulienness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended  the  approaches  of 


I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specifv  every  cop^  of  verses  written  by  Johnson, 
it  being  my  intention  to  publish  an  authentick  edition  of  aU  his  Poetry,  with 
Notes* 

*  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me,  that  he  was  always  treated  with  great  courtesy  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  p.  68,  thus  speaks  of 
that  learned,  ingenious,  and  accomplished  gentleman  :  *'  The  want  of  company  is  an 
inconvenience  :  but  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  million.'* 

Cor.  a  Ad,—lADit  12  :  For  ••  Mr.  Bumey,"  read  "  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  the  younger." 

/W.— After  line  6  of  notes  read:— **  And  in  *  The  Dublin  Evening  Post,' 
August  16^  I79i>  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :  '  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  in  a  dty  like  this,  containing  200^000  people,  there  are  three  months  in  the  year 
duing  which  no  place  of  public  amusement  is  open.  Long  vacation  is  here  a 
vacation  from  pleasure,  as  well  as  business ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  passing  the 
listleas  evenings  of  dedining  summer,  but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity  of 
a  coffee-house.'" 


*  **  Twenty  pounds,  to  which  Lady  Di      band  out  of  Johnson's   estate." — Hauf 
Beanderk  added  30/.  due  to  her  hns-      kim. 
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I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  various 
sorts  of  imitations  of  Johnson's  style.^ 

In  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1787,'*  there 
is  an  "Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Burrowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great  object  of  his  criticism* 
is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding  paragraph :  "  I  have  singled  him 
out  from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers,  because  his  universally 
acknowledged  beauties  would  be  most  apt  to  induce  imitation ;  and 
I  have  treated  rather  on  his  faults  than  his  perfections,  because  an 
essay  might  comprize  all  the  observations  I  could  make  upon  his 
faults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his 
perfections." 

Mr.  BuRROWES  has  analysed  the  composition  of  Johnson,  and 
pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with  much  acuteness  ;  and  I  would 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those,  who  being 
captivated  by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and  splendour  which  the 
writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without  having  a  sufficient  portion  of 
his  vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad  cop3dsts  of 
his  manner.  I  however  cannot  but  observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his 
credit,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean 
degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony  which,  independent  of  all 
other  circumstances,  characterise  the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus, 
in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  volume  in  which  his  Essay  appears,  we  find, 
"  If  it  be  said  that  in  societies  of  this  sort,  too  much  attention  is 
firequently  bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  speculative,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest,  as 
not  to  afford  many  principles  whose  use  may  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  science  to  which  they  primarily  belong  ;  and  that  no 
proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  connection 
between  duration  and  the  cycloidai  arch,  the  properties  of  which 
duly  attended  to,  have  furnished  us  with  our  best  regulated  methods 
of  measuring  time :  and  he  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
nature  and  affections  of  the  logarithmick  curve,  is  not  aware  that 
he  has   advanced  considerably   towards  ascertaining   the  proportion- 

*  We  must  tmile  at  a  little  inaccuracy  of  metapj^or  in  the  PreG&ce  to  the  Trans, 
mctions,  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  The  critick  of  the  style  rf  Johnson 
having,  with  a  just  seal  for  literature,  observed,  that  the  whole  nation  are  called  on 
to  exert  themselves,  afterwards  says :  "They  are  coiled 9n  by  every  tyt  which  caD 
have  a  laudable  influence  on  the  heart  of  man." 

^  What  follows  is,  perhaps,  the  only  suspended  his  narrative  at  such  an  inte« 

passaee  in  Boswell's    work  which  we  re:>ting  point  to  introduce  these  duU  illus- 

wonld  wish  away ;  and  it  seems  strange  tnrtioQS. 
how  10  artistic  a  workman  should  have 
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able  density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  are  innumerable. 
Their  general  method  is  to  accumulate  hard  words,  without  con- 
sidering, that  although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them  occasionally, 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  all  his  writings  where  they  are 
crowded  together,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following  imaginaiy 
Ode  by  him  to  Mis.  Thrale,*  which  appeared  in  the  news-papers : 

^  Cervisial  cactof^s  viduate  dame, 
Opifist  thou  this  gigantic  frame, 

Procumbing  at  thy  shrine ; 
Shall,  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 

Perennially  be  thine  ?  ^ 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  totally  unlike  the 
original,  which  the  writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridicule. 
There  is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  CoLif  AN,  in  his  '*  Prose  on  several  Occasions,**  has  ''  A  Letter 
from  Lkxiphanis;  containing  Proposak  for  a  Glossary  or  Vocabu- 
lary oli  the  Vulgar  Jbngue:  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  larger 
Dictionary."  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule 
on  Johnson,  whose  style  is  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly 
overcharged.  ^'It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will 
complain  that  I  have  increased  their  labours  by  endeavouring  to 
diminish  them;   and  that  I  have  explained  what   is  more  easy  by 

*  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  this  rich  widow  wis  much  talked  of,  but 
I  b^eve  without  foundation.^  The  leport,  however,  gave  occasion  for  a  poem,  not 
without  dmacteriitical  merit,  entitled,  "  Ode  to  Bfrs.  Thiale,  by  Samaef  Johnson, 
LL.D.  on  tlieir  supposed  approaching  Nuptials :  "  printed  for  Mr.  Fanlder,  m  Bond- 


Cer.  a  Ad.~^To  above  note  add :  '*  I  shall  quote  as  a  specimen,  the  first  three 
tansM: — 

^ '  If  e*er  my  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre^ 
In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay ; 
Shall  not  my  Thralia's  smiles  mspire? 
Shall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay? 

*  *  My  dearest  Lady  I  view  your  slave, 
Behold  him  as  your  very  Scrub  ; 
Earn  to  write  as  authour  grave, 
Or  govern  well,  the  brewing-tubb 

***To  rich  felicity  thus  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire^ 
Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 
Tis  I  MYSBLP  am  7%ral^s  Entire.*^ 

'  **  I  believe  so  too,"  writes  the  lady      opposite  this  passage. 
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what  18  more  difficult — ignotum  per  ignotius.  I  expect,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgements  of  the  learned.  He  who  is 
boned  in  scholastick  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  once  compre- 
hend the  definitions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable  and 
necessaiy  elucidation  of  his  mother  tongue."  Annexed  to  this  letter 
is  a  short  specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  together  in  a  vague  and 
desultory  manner,  not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  concatenation.* 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether  intentionally  or 
by  the  imperceptible  effect  (^  its  strength  and  animation,  are,  as  I 
have  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that  I  might  intro- 
duce quotations  from  a  great  proportion  of  the  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage since  he  appeared.     I  shall  point  out  only  the  following. 

William  Robertson,  D.D. 
*^  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appears  as 
lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals  which  he 
has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey 
on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds, 
which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing ;  the  Arab  has 
rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  persevering 
strength;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient 
to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka  have  trained  their 
dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is  one 
of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete. 
He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects ;  a  master  without  servants ; 
and  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm."^ 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

*^  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is  of  the 
most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man 
requires  the  submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  dvil 
discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom 

*  '*  Higgledy-piggledy — Conglomeration  and  confusion. 

"  Hodge-podn—h  culinary  mixture  of  heterogeneous  ingredients ;  applied  meta- 
phorically to  all  discordant  combinations. 

**  Tit  for  72i/— Adequate  retaliation. 

*^  Skilly  Skally — Hesitation  and  irresolution. 

** Fee t  fat  fum  I — Gigantick  intonations. 

"  Rigmarole— Disocmnt^  incoherent  and  rhapsodical. 

"  Crincum-crancum—lATit&  of  irregularity  and  involution. 

" />t«^-//M'^— Tintinabulary  chimes,  used  metaphorically  to  ilgiiify  dispatdi  and 
vehemence.'' 

*  "  History  of  America,"  Vol  I.  quarto,  p.  332. 
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•applied  by  those  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride 
of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and 
die  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and 
to  silence  the  voice  of  pity."  * 

Miss   BURNEY. 

'*My  family  mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity, 
have  long  planned  a  splendid  connection  for  me,  to  which,  though 
my  invariable  repugnance  has  stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes 
and  their  views  immoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will 
now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread  therefore  to  make  a  trial  where  I 
despair  of  success ;  I  know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who 
may  silence  me  by  a  command."^ 

Reverend  Mr.  Nares.* 

^  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  inroads  of  mere  caprice;  at  such  a  period  it 
wJQl  generally  be  perceived,  that  needless  irregularity  is  the  worst  of 
all  deformities,  and  that  nothing  is  so  truly  elegant  in  language  as 
the  simplicity  of  unviolated  analogy. — Rules  will  therefore  be  ob- 
served, so  fi5ur  as  they  are  known  and  acknowledged:  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  desire  of  improvement  having  been  once  excited  will 
not  remain  inactive;  and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted  by  knowledge, 
as  much  as  they  are  prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  imfrequently  be  found 
pernicious;  so  that  the  very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to  perfect 
the  instrument  of  reason,  will  deprave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly. 
At  such  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
analogy  of  language  should  be  fully  examined  and  imderstood ;  that 
Its  rules  should  be  carefully  laid  down ;  and  that  it  should  be  clearly 
known  how  much  it  contains,  which  being  already  right  should  be 
defended  from  change  and  violation :  how  much  it  has  that  demands 
amendment;  and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of  greater  inconveniences, 
must  perhaps  be  left  unaltered,  though  irregular." 

A  distinguished  author  in   ''The    Mirror,"^  a  periodical  paper 

•  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Vol.  I.  Chap.  IV. 

«»  "  Cecilia,"  Book  VII.  Chap.  1. 

'  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from  that  gentleman's  "  Elements  of 
Orthobpv;  containing  a  distinct  View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English 
Language,  so  &r  as  relates  to  Pronunciation^  Accent^  and  Quantity ^^^  London, 
17S4.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  particular  acknowledgements  to  the  authour  of  a  work 
of  uncommon  merit  and  great  utility.  I  know  no  book  which  contains,  in  the  same 
compass,  more  learning,  polite  literature,  sound  sense,  accuracy  of  arrangement,  and 
perspicuity  of  expression. 

^  That  coUection  was  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson  I  believe  by  its  authours ;  and  I 
heard  him  speak  very  well  of  it 
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published  at  Edinbuigh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very  closdy.  Thus, 
in  No.  1 6—*^  The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been  frequently 
remarked  as  well  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has  been 
traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the 
lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described 
as  prevailing  through  universal  Nature,  animating  die  low  of  the 
cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Knox,  master  oi  Tunbridge  school,  appears  to 
have  the  imitare  aveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his  mind; 
and  to  his  assiduous  study  of  it  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  extensive 
popularity  of  his  writings.* 

In  his  '*  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  No.  3,  we  find  the  following 
passage: — ''The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be  deferred 
till  the  approach  of  manhood.  When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursu- 
ing the  modes  prescribed  by  our  forefathers^  then  may  the  file  be 
used.  The  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre  then 
acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is  blown  up  into  such 
tumidity  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  have  run  in  debt  by  extravagance,  will 
sell  their  votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,^  which  he  thus  expresses : — "They 
who  build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures  and  furniture,  with  the 
money  of  an  honest  artizan  or  mechanick,  wiU  be  very  glad  of 
emancipation  from  the  hands  of  a  bailifif,  by  a  sale  of  their  senatorial 
sufiErage." 

•  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  imitated  that  great  man  m  every  respect,  and 
had  not  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  ungradonsly  attacking  his 
venerable  Alma  Mater ^  Oxford. 

^  Bfr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Literary  Abstraction,"  may  be  excused  for  not 
knowing  the  political  regolations  of  his  country.    No  senator  can  be  in  the  hands 

Cifr.  et  ^<i— Line  9 :  for**  Mr."  fw«/  ••  Dr." 

/M/.~Line  10 :  For  "  imitare  "  read  *•  imitari.* 

Ibid. — To  the  first  note,  add,  "It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  is 
much  less  to  blame  than  Smith :  he  only  objects  to  certain  particulars ;  Smith  to  the 
whole  institution ;  though  indebted  for  much  of  his  learning  to  an  ejdiibition  which 
he  enjoyed,  for  many  years  at  Baliol  College.  Neither  of  them,  however,  will  do  any 
hurt  to  the  noblest  umversity  in  the  world.  While  I  animadvert  on  what  appears  to 
me,  exceptionable  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  due  praise  U> 
others  of  his  productions ;  particularly  his  sermons,  and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he 
maintains,  against  presumptuous  hereticks,  the  consolatory  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  Revelation  This  he  has  done  in  a  manner  eoually  strenuous  and  conciliat- 
ing. Neither  ought  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  remarkaole  instance  of  his  candour : 
Notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  of  our  opinions,  upon  the  important  subject  of 
University  education,  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  this  Work,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self :  '  I  thank  you  for  the  very  great  entertainment  your  Life  of  Johnson  eives  me. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  work  Yours  is  a  new  species  of  biography.  Happy  fot 
Johnson,  that  he  had  so  able  a  recorder  of  his  wit  and  wisdom.' " 

/W;/.- Note  second:  For  **yix:' read** Ih/' 
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But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is  a  professed 
ooei  entitled  '^A  Criticism  on  Gra/s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow,  and  of  which  let  him  have  the  credit,  unless  a  better  title 
can  be  shewn.  It  has  not  only  the  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  style, 
bat  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion  and  illustration  for  which 
he  was  eminent  Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others,  I 
shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  performance,  with  an  assurance  of 
much  entertainment 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any  imitations  of  Johnson's 
styles  every  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously  different 
from  the  original ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient  in  its  force,  or 
overloaded  with  its  peculiarities;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to 
which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed  to  grow 
wanner  as  he  i^proached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to 
see  them  again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  he  should  up- 
braid himself  with  unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  leave  the  world, 
without  having  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

To  Mr.  Green,  Apothecary  at  Lichfield, 

''Dear  Sir, — I  have  enclosed  the  Epitaph*  for  my  Father,  Mother, 
and  Brother,  to  be  all  engraved  on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the 
middle  aisle  in  St  MichaeFs  church,  which  I  request  the  clergyman 
and  church-wardens  to  permit. 

''The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of  interment,  that 
the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be  deep, 
massy,  and  hard;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten  pounds,  or 
more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

"I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay  you  ten 
more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more  is 
wanted  shall  be  sent;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  may  be 
made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  me 
know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive  this.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

«Dcc.  2,  I784." 

*  No  man  understood  that  species  of  composition  better  than  Johnson.  I  should 
have  mentioned  in  177^1  his  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  BeU,  wife  of  his  friend  John  Bbll, 
Esq.    It  is  minted  in  his  Works,  as  well  as  the  above. 

SiC0mi  Edition, — This  note  omitted  in  this  place,  and  put  on  the  word  "  preface," 
Vol.  I.,p.447,  line  25,  in  the  foUowingshape: — *'He,  however,  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  an 
Epitaph  on  Mrs.  BeU,  wife  of  his  friend  John  BeU,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  BeU, 
Plebodaiy  of  Westminster,  which  is  printed  in  his  works.    It  is  in  English  proee,  and 
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To  Mrs,  Lucy  Porter,  in  Lichfield, 

^*DsAR  Madam, — I  am  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers.  I  have 
sent  Mr.  Green  the  Epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten 
pounds. 

"  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  chapel  of  Bromley 
in  Kent  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  the  English. 
[Here  a  translation.] 

'*  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that  you  should  know.  What 
care  will  be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pardon  and  bless 
us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 

••Dec.  2,  1784* •• 

My  readers  are  now  at  last  to  behold  Samuel  Johnson  preparing 
himself  for  that  doom  from  which  the  most  exalted  powers  afford  no 
exemption  to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to  him  an  object  of 
terrour;  so  that  though  by  no  means  happy,  he  still  clung  to  life 
with  an  eagerness  at  which  many  have  wondered.  At  any  time 
when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  told  that  he  looked 
better.  An  ingenious  member  of  the  Eumdian  Club^  informs  me, 
that  upon  one  occasion  when  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health 
returning  to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had.'' 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  truly  rational, 
and  may  perhaps  impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

"You  know  (says  he**)  I  never  thought  confidence  with  respect  to 
futurity  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man. 
Bravery  has  no  place  where  it  can  avail  nothing;  wisdom  impresses 
strongly  the  consciousness  of  those  fiiults,  of  which  it  is  perhaps 
itself  an  aggravation;  and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be  better, 
and  imputing  every  deficience  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every 
£Eiult  to  voluntary  corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of 
forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by 
penitence: 

''This  is  the  state  of  the  best;  but  what  must  be  the  condition  of 

has  so  little  of  his  maimer,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  hand  in  it,  till  I  was 
satisfied  of  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  BelL— Boswell.  See  anti^  p.  225 
— C." 

*  A  Club  in  London,  founded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  physician,  Dr.  Ash. 
in  honour  of  whose  name  it  was  called  Eumdian^  from  the  Greek  Ev/AAtar ;  though 
it  was  warmlv  contended,  and  even  put  to  a  vote,  that  it  should  have  Uie  more 
obvious  appellation  of  Fraxinean^  from  the  Latin.' 

*  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  p.  350. 

'  Mr.  Bos  well  was  himself  a  member        of  this  club. — NUkallt, 
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him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best, 
or  among  the  good?  Such  must  be  his  dread  of  the  approaching 
trial,  as  will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
he  is  leaving  for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  na 
virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed  on 
account  of  offences  with  which  he  charged  himself  may  give  occa- 
sion to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been  something  of  more 
than  ordinary  criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that 
account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  regard  to  truth  which  he 
inculcated/  I  am  to  mention,  (with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy 
however,)  that  his  conduct  after  he  came  to  London,  and  had  asso- 
ciated with  Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  stricdy  virtuous,  in  one 
respect,  as  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well  known,  that 
his  amorous  inchnations  were  uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous. 
He  owned  to  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the 
town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  relate  their  history. — In  short,  it 
must  not  be  concealed,  that  like  many  other  good  and  pious  men, 
amongst  whom  we  may  place  the  Apostle  Paul,  upon  his  own 
authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propensities  which  were  ever 
^  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind," — and  that  in  his  combats 
with  them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome.^ 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause ; — ^let  them  not  thought- 
lessly say  that  Johnson  was  an  hypocrite^  or   that  his  principles  were 

•  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Malone,  Vol.  II.,  p.  436. 

^  Here  Mr.  Croker  makes  a  vehement  a  morbid  delusion,  when  he  thus  regarded 

onslaught  on  BosweU,  accusing  him  of  these  wanton,  and,  I  consdentiou^y  be- 

"disingenuousness,"  garbling,  and  of  sup-  lieve,  calumnious,  slanders  on  his  illus- 

presaon.   ^*\\,S&K^\\Jtanotherthing^^^  hit  trious  friend,  as  conducive  to  'the  in- 

says,  *'to  insinuate  oneself  into  a  man*k  terest  of  virtue  and  religion*  and,  above 

confidence,   to    follow    him    for  twenty  aU,  '  of /rw/^.'     I  entreat  any  reader  who 

years  like  his  shadow,  to  note  his  word&  may  at  aU  question  the  validity  of  my 

and  actions  like  a  spy,  to  ransack  his  charges  against  BosweU,  and  my  defence 

most  secret  pMipers,  and   scrutinize    and  of  £hr.  Johnson  on  this  point,  to  refer  to 

garble  even  his  conscientious  confessions,  the  volume  of  '  Prayers  and  Meditations  * 

and  then^  with  all  the  sinister  authority  itself,  which  I  pledge  myself  will  effec- 

which  such  a  show  of  friendship  must  tuaUy  refute  aU  Boswell's  extraordinary 

confer,  to  accuse  him  of  low  and  filthy  imputations."    He  thus  argues  that  be- 

giult,  supposed  to  have  been  committed  cause  Johnson  accused  himself  of  sent- 

a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  informer  pulousness  and  other  light  offences,  that 

and  his  calumniated  friend  had  ever  met,  these  must  be  the  sole  matters  that  troubled 

and  which,  consequently,  Boswell  could  his  conscience.    This  is  quite  fallacious,  as^ 

only  have  hsui  firom  hearsay  or  from  guess,  Johnson  accused  himself  of  both  classes 

and  whidi  all  personal  testimony  and  all  of  offence.     The  evidence  of  Hawkina 

die  documentary  evidence  seem  to  dis-  and  BosweU,  who  had  seen  his  private 

prove.     BosweU  must  have  bom  actuated  diaries,  is  more  to  be  relied  tm  than  sndh. 

1^  some  secret  motive,  or  labouring  under  speculations  as  Mr.  Croker's. 
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not  finn,  because  his  pracHu  was  not  unifonnly  conformable  to  what 
he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and  religious 
association;  and  no  man  will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many  in- 
stances, act  against  conviction.  Is  a  prodigal,  for  example,  an 
hypocrite^  when  he  owns  he  is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance  will 
bring  him  to  ruin  and  misery?  We  are  sure  he  believes  it;  but 
immediate  inclination,  strengdiened  by  indulgence,  prevails  over 
that  belief  in  influencing  his  conduct  Why  then  shall  credit  be 
refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge  their  persuasion 
of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet  sometimes  fisdl  of  Uving  as  it 
requires?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  "There  is  something 
noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns  one's  self."*  And  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  "he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in 
earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to 
them,"  was  thus  reprimanded  by  him:— "Sir,  are  you  so  grossly 
ignorant  of  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
sincere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good  practice?"^ 

Bat  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in  "  presumptuous 
sin,"  firom  knowing  that  Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried  into  in- 
dulgences which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have  exhibited  this  cir- 
cumstance as  a  shade  in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  my  sacred 
love  of  truth,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scrupulous 
as  he  has  been  represented  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  sins  of 
which  a  deep  sense  was  upon  his  mind,  were  merely  such  little 
venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Friday.  His 
understanding  will  be  defended  by  my  statement,  if  his  consistency 
of  conduct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  what  wise  man  would, 
for  momentary  gratifications,  deliberately  subject  himself  to  suffer 
such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing 
his  conduct  as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethicks  of  the 
gospel?  Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance:— ''O 
OoD^  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy;  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to 
be  finally  destroyed ;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness 

•  **  Jouraml  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  3d  edit.  p.  209. 

*  Ibid.  p.  374. 

C^.  et  Ad,— To  the  fint  note  add:  <* On  the  same  subject,  in  his  Letter  to  Mrk 
Thrale,  dated  Nov.  ao,  1783,  he  makes  the  following  just  obtenmtion :  *  Life,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in  progression ;  we  most  always  purpose 
to  do  more  or  better  than  in  time  past  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contemplation.  We  compare  and 
judge,  though  we  do  not  practise.*^  " 
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to  wickedness *** — ^'O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity; 
look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of 
jjjj^nb — "Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  continued  my 
life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less 
desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness."^ 
— "  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  my 
age  advances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more 
regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws."  * — "  Forgive, 
O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give 
me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true  contrition 
and  effectual  repentance ;  so  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into  another 
state,  I  may  be  received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow 
and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake 
Amen.— 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  of  Johnson 
in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker. 
His  sincerity  therefore  must  appear  to  every  candid  mind  imques- 
tionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view,  that  there  was  in 
this  excellent  man's  conduct  no  false  principle  of  commutation^  no 
4diberate  indulgence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of  a  counterbalance  of 
duty.  His  offending,  and  his  repenting,  were  distinct  and  separate : ' 
and  when  we  consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his 
inflexible  integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who  will  dare  to  ''cast  a 
stone"  at  him?  Besides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness  of  hearty  any  thing 
dishonest,  base,  or  malignant;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
charitable  in  an  extraordinary  d^ee:  so  that  even  in  one  of  hb 
own  rigid  judgements  of  himself,  (Easter-eve,  1781,)  while  he  says, 
•*  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits ; "  he  is  obliged  to  own,  "  I 
hope  that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced  by  pious 
reflections  in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevolence  to 
man."' 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part 
^  my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  concern* 
ing  it  I  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving  at  once  my 
legard  to  truth — to  my  friend — and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and 

•  ''Prayers  and  Meditadons,"  p.  47. 

^  nrid.  p.  68.  «  Ibid.  84.  «  Ibid.  lao.  •  Ibid.  p.  150. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  an  earnestness  of  approbation,  a  stoiy  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the  Tirtne  of  a  yoong  woman.  When  she 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  wrong !  **  he  answered,  "  Yes,  we  have  done 
wmoa  :— for  I  would  not  debauch  her  mind,*' 

■  *^ Prayers  and  MediUtions,*'  p.  192. 
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religion.  Nor  can  I  apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  irregularity  of  Johnson,  guarded  as  I  have  stated 
it,  than  from  knowing  that  Addison  and  Pamell  were  intemperate 
in  the  use  of  wine ;  which  Johnson  himself,  in  his  Lives  of  those 
celebrated  writers,  and  pious  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  Johnson's  remaining  days,  of  whom  it  was  now  evident, 
that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when  he  must  ^^  die  like  men^ 
and  fall  like  one  of  the  PrincesJ*  Yet  it  will  be  instructive,  as  well 
as  gratifying  to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few  circum- 
stances, on  the  authenticity  of  which  they  may  perfectly  rely, 
as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  them  from  the  best 
authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Butter, 
physicians,  generously  attended  him,  without  accepting  of  any  fees^ 
as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon;  and  all  that  could  be  done  from 
professional  skill  and  ability  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly 
valuable.  He  himself,  indeed,  having  on  account  of  his  very  bad 
constitution  been  perpetually  applying  himself  to  medical  inquiries, 
united  his  own  efforts  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
him;  and  imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of  water  which 
oppressed  him,  might  be  drawn  off,  by  making  incisions  in  his  body, 
he,  with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when  he 
thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly.* 

About   eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr.  Brocklesby 

*  This  bold  experiment.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  related  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  a  charge  against  Johnson  of  intentionally  hastening  his  end ;  a  charge  so 
very  inconsistent  with  his  character  in  every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to 
refute  it,  as  Sir  John  has  thought  it  necessary  to  do.^  It  is  evident,  that  what 
Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  relief  indicated  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard  his 
dissolution. 

*  "  At  eleven  the  same  evening  Mr.  "  That,  at  eight  in  the  momio^  of  the 
Langton  came  to  me,  and  in  an  agony  of      precedincr   day,    upon   going    into   the 


mind  gave  me  to  understand  that  our  bedchamber,  his  master,  being  in  bed, 

friend  had  wounded  himself  in  several  ordered  him  to  open  a  cabinet,  and  give 

parts  of  the  body.     The  &ct  was,  that  him  a  drawer  in  it ;  that  he  did  so,  and 

conceiving  himself  to  be  full  of  water,  he  that  out  of  it  his  master  took  a  case  of 

had  done  that,  which  he  had  often  soU-  lancets,  and  choosing  one  of  them,  would 

dtc^  his  medical  assistants  to  do,  made  have  conveyed  it  into  the  bed,  which 

two  or  three  incisions  in  his  lower  limbs,  Frank,  and  a  young  man  that  sat  up  with 

vainly  hoping  for  some  relief  from  the  him,  seeing,  they  seised  his  hano,  and 

flux  that  might  follow.  intreated  him  not  to  do  a  rash  action  i 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  Frank  came  he  said  he  would  not ;  but  drawing  his 

to  me ;  and,  being  desirous  of  knowing  hand   under   the  bed-clothes,  they  saw 

all  the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  I  his  arm  move.     Upon  this  they  turned 

interrogated  him  very  strictly  concerning  down  the  clothes,  and  saw  a  great  ef!u« 

it,  and  received  from  him  answers  to  the  sion  of  blood,  which  soon  stopped. — 

following  effect :  That   soon  after,  he  got   at  a  pair  of 
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paid  him  his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and 
said,  ''I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night"  He  dien  emphati- 
cally broke  out,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare, 

''  Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ? 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ? 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  full  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart" 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered  from  the  same  great 
poet: 

**  therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  unto  himsell" 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  application. 

On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  prayer, 
Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 

"  Orandum  €st  ut  sit  mens  soma  in  tarfare  sano^* 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire ;  but  in  running  it  quickly 
oirer  he  happened  in  the  line 

'*  Qui spatium  vita  extremum  inter  munera ponat^* 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum;  at  which  Johnson's  critical 
ear  instantly  took  offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the  un- 
metrical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of 
the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Having  no  near  relations,  it  had  been  for  some  time  Johnson's 
intention  to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  his  fiuthfiil  servant,  Mr. 
f^ands  Barber,  whom    he  looked    upon    as   particularly  under  his 


idasan  that  lay  in  a  drawer  by  him,  and      he  looked  upon  himself  as  a   bloated 
them  deep  in  the  calf  of  each      carcase  ;  and,  to  attain  the  power  of  easy 


leg— That  immediately  they  sent  for  Mr.  respiration,  would  have  undergone  any 

Cmikshank,  and  the    apothecary,    and  degree  of  temporary  pain.    He  dreaded 

they,  or  one  of  them,  dressed  the  wounds  neither  punctures  nor  incisions,  and,  in- 

— ^That  he  then  fell   into   that  dozing  deed,  defied  the  trochar  and  the  lancet : 

whidi  carried  him  off. — ^That  it  was  con-  he  had  often  reproached  his  physicians 

jectored  he  lost  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  and  surgeons  witn  cowardice ;  and,  when 

MOod ;  and  that  this  efiiision  brought  on  Mr.  Croikshank  scarified  his  leg,  he  cried 

tine  dodng,  thoneh  his  pulse  continued  out — 'Deeper,  deeper  ;— I  will  abide  the 

ftrm  tOl  three  o'clock.  consequence :  you  are  afraid  of  your  repu- 

*' That  this  act  was  not  done  to  hasten  tation,  but    that   is  nothing  to  me.^— 

hit  end,  but  to  discharge  the  water  that  To  those  about  him,  he  said,—  *  You  all 

lie  oonoeived  to  be  in  him,  I  have  not  the  pretend  to  love  me,  but  you  do  not  love 

dottbt    A  dropsy  was  his  disease ;  me  so  well  as  I  myself  do.' " 
VOL.  III.  II 
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protectian,  and  whom  he  had  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  hunble 
friend.  Having  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper 
annuity  to  bequeath  to  a  favourite  servant,  and  being  answered 
that  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  master ;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a  nobleman  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  considered  as  an 
adequate  reward  for  many  years'  faithful  service.  ''Then  (said 
Johnson)  shall  I  be  nobiHssimus^  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  so."  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, to  think,  that  Johnson  was  not  firee  from  that  general  weak- 
ness of  being  averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from 
time  to  time ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkins's  repeated 
urging  it,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  his  kind  resolution  would  not 
have  been  fulfilled.  After  making  one  which,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
informs  us,  extended  no  further  than  the  promised  annuity,  John, 
son's  final  disposition  of  his  property  was  established  by  a  Will  and 
Codicil,  of  which  copies  are  subjoined.* 

•  "In  thx  namx  of  God.  Amen.  I  Samukl  Johnson,  bone  in  bail  unm^ 
session  of  my  facalties,  but  fearing  this  night  may  pat  an  end  to  my  ufei  do  oraain 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  I  bequeath  to  God  a  soul  polluted  with  many 
sins,  but  I  hope  purified  by  Jbsus  Christ. — I  leave  seven  htmdxed  and  fiftv  pooncb 
in  the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mx. 
Barday  and  Mr.  Perkins,  brewers ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  poinds  in  the  hnnds  of 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  one  thousand  pounds,  three  per  cent,  annuities,  in 
the  publidc  fundis  ;  and  one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in  ready  money  :  all 
these  before-mentioned  sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctors  Commons,  in  trust,  for  the 
following  uses : — That  is  to  say,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  William 
Innys,  twokseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  poands  ;  to  Mrs. 
White,  my  female  servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per  cent  annuities 
aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  property,  together  with  my 
books,  plate,  and  house-hold  furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-mentioned  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  also  in  trust,  to  be  applied, 
after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of  Francis  Barber,  my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  shdl  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  benefit  And  I 
appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  and  testaments  whatever.  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name, 
and  affix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of  December,  1784- 

«  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 

**  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered  by  the  said  testator,  as  his 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  the  word  two  being  first  hi- 
serted  in  the  opposite  page. 

'*  George  Steahan. 
•'John  Desmoulins.'* 

"  By  way  of  Codicil  to  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  I  Samuel  Johnson,  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath,  my  messuage  or  tenement,  situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Mrs.  Bond«  of 
Lichfield  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  under-tenant,  to  my  executors  in  tms^ 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same ;  and  the  money  arising  firom  such  sale  I  give  and  b^ 

Seath  as  follows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin  the  sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of 
icester,  and  Whiting,  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnson,  late  of  Coventry^ 

and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  one  full  and  equal  fourth  part 
each ;  but  in  case  there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of  Uie  said  Thomns 
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The  consideration  of  the  nuinerou3  papers  of  which  he  was 
ossessed,  seems  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden 
Qxiety,   and  as  they  were  in  great    confusion,  it    is  much  to  be 

•hnson,  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  part  or  share  of 
it  one  to,  and  equally  between  such  grand-daughters.    I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
verend  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Berkley,  near  Froome,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  sum 
one  hundred  pounds,  ret^uesting  him  to  apply  the  same  towards  the  maintenance 
Elizabeth  Heme,  a  lunatick.^    I  also  give  and  beoueath  to  my  god-children,  the 
and  daughter  of  Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them,  one  hundred  pounds  (^ 
stock  in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of 
nd  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors,  in  the  education  or  settlement  in  tne  world 
lem  my  said  l^atees.     Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of 
Executors,  the  Annales  Ecclesiastid  of  Baronius,  and  Holingshed's  and  Stowe's 
nicies,  and  also  an  octavo  Common  Prayer  Book.    To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  I 
and  beoueath  my  Polyglot  Bible.    To  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  my  great  French 
3naiy,  by  Martiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  English  Dictionary,  of  the 
evision.    To  Dr.  William  Scott,  one  of  my  Executors,  the  Dictionnaire  de  Com- 
V  and  Lectius's  edition  of  the  Greek  Poets.     To  Mr.  Windham,  Poetse  Grsed 
ici  per  Henricum  Stephanum.  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of  IsUngton,  in 
esex,  Mills's  Greek  Testament,  Beza's  Greek  Testament  by  Stephens,  all  my 
«^un  Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible  by  Wechelius.    To  Dr.  Heberden,  Dt.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  the  sujrgeon  who  attended  me,  Mr.  Holder  my  apothe- 
caty,  Gerard  Hamilton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Ganliner,  of  Snow-hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Hoole.  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his  son,  each  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep 
9%  a  token  of  remembrance.    I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Dennoulins,  two 
hundred  pounds  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities ;  and  to   Mr.   Sastres,  the 
Italian  master,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of  piety  for  his  own 
use.    And  whereas  the  said  Bennet  Langton  hath  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my  Will  to  be  in  his  hands, 
to  grant  and  secure  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds,  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and 
my  servant  Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr.  George  Stubbs  in 
trust  for  us ;  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease  before  the  said  agree- 
ment shall  be  perfected,  the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the 
bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall  go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber ;  and  I  hereby 
ghre  and  bequeath  to  him  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  his  favour,  contained  in 
my  said  will.    And  I  hereby  empower  my  Executors  to  deduct  and  retain  all  ex- 
peaces  that  shall  or  may  be  occurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said  Will,  or  of  this 
Codicil  diereto,  out  of  such  estates  and  effects  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.    All  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
said  Executors,  in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  Executors,  and  Administra- 
ton.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  ninth  day  of  December,  1784. 

''Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 

**  S%ned,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson, 
as,  and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  WiU  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
who,  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  eadi 
other,  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

"John  Copley. 

"  wiLUAM  Gibson. 

"  Hbnry  Cole." 

\  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few  observations. 

\  express  declaration  with  his  dyii^  breath  of  his  £uth  as  a  Christian,  as  it  had 
been  often  practised  in  such  solemn  writings,  was  of  real  consequence  from  this  great 
aea»  ea  the  conviction  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong  might  well  overbalance  the 
donliCs  of  others  who  were  his  contemporaries.      The  ex|>ression  polluted  may  to 

convey  an  impression  of  more  than  oidinasy  contamination;  but  that  is  not 


Upont 
luaex] 


*  Mr.  Rogers  re])udiated  the  arrange-      dedined  the  trust. — Sawkms, 
Mnt  made  by  his  wife  {ante^  p.  54),  and 
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Lunented  that  he  had  not  entrusted  some  futfafid  and  diKicet 
with  the  care  and  selection  of  tiiem  :  instead  of  which,  he,  m  « 
precipitate  manner,  bnmt  masses  of  them,  as  I  diould  ap|irdieDd» 
with  little  regard  to  discrimination.      Not  that  I  nppaae  we  have 

WBRanted  h^  its  genuine  meuim?.  as  Ripens  from  *'  The  Kamfala,**  Ka  4a.  TIk 
•ame  wurd  is  usea  tc  the  will  of  Dr.  Sanoenan,  Bshop  ofLiaoahi,  who  was  piety  itslC. 

His  legacy  of  two  bandied  poonds  to  the  repxesentatireF  of  Mr.  Iodts,  bookMUa 
is  Sl  Panics  Chnrcfa-jard,  was  the  effect  of  a  very  woftfay  aHitbe.  He  told  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  that  his  nuiier  b»W*y  beoooe  faankmpt,  Mr.  Innys  had  mitlT^  fahn  widi 
money  or  credit  to  mntiinie  his  hntinrg  '*  This  isid  he)  I  mnwdrr  as  an  ofaligatiini 
00  me  to  be  gnxefiil  to  his  denendams.*' 

The  amcmnt  of  his  property  proved  to  he  considerably  more  than  he  had  ■nynwd 
it  to  be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  t^^^nat^^^  the  beqnest  to  Fxancs  Barber  at  a  nna  little 
ihort  of  fifteen  hundred  p'*"*^^^  iw»i«Miiwg  m  annnixy  of  aLimii  ponnds  to  he  paid 
to  him  In-  Mr.  Langton,  in  oonsideratian  of  seven  hnndred  and  fifty  ponnds.  aniich 
Johnson  had  lent  to  that  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a  little  angiy  at  this 
beqnett,  and  matters  "  a  caveat  against  ottentatums  bomty  and  &vonr  to  negiDes." 
But  Mireiy  when  a  man  has  money  entirely  01  his  own  acqnisitian.  eqwaaDy  when  be 
has  no  near  relatives,  he  may,  withunt  Uame,  diqioae  of  h  as  he  pleases,  and  widi 
great  proprie^  to  a  faxthfid  servant.  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  in  laiimmdatkm  of  Im 
master,  retired  to  lichfirki,  where  he  might  pas  the  reB  of  his  days  in  coadoft. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his  best  friends  when  leav- 
ing books  to  several  as  tokens  of  his  last  renkembraiioe.  The  names  of  Dr.  Adams, 
Dr.  Taykir,  Dc  Barney,  Mr.  Hector,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Anthonr  of  this  Woric,  and 
others  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  his  WilL  This  may  be 
aocoonted  for  by  considering,  diat  as  he  was  very  near  his  diasofaitian  at  die  time,  he 
probably  mentioiied  such  as  happened  to  oocnr  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  have  recol- 
lected, diat  he  had  fonnedy  shewn  odiers  such  proofe  of  his  regard,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  crowd  hb  Will  with  their  names.*  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  was  mndi  dis- 
pleased that  nothing  was  left  to  her  ;  bat  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she  dionld 
have  considered,  that  she  had  left  nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  Will,  idiidi  was  made 
daring  his  Ufe-time,  as  appeared  at  her  deoaae. 

His  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and  leaving  them  '*  each  a  book  at 
their  election, "  might  possibly  have  given  occasion  to  a  cnrioas  question  as  to  die 
order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckily  fixed  on  different  books.  His  library,  though  by 
no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  'or  two  hundred  and 
forty -MTVcn  pounds,  nine  shilliDgs.  many  people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which 
liad  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson.*  In  many  of  them  he  had  written  little  notes,  some^ 
timeii  tender  memorials  of  his  departed  wife  ;  as,  "  lliis  was  dear  Tetty's  book  : " 

Cor.  et  Ad.  —  \jai!t  3  :  After  -  burnt, "  read  "large." 

1  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  faithful  Possibly  Hawkins  suggested  die  diflEerent 
friend  and  comrade,    during    so    many      names,  and  took  care  to  omit  that  of 


years,   shf^ld   have  been    passed  over.  BoswdL 

The  (rifling  excuse  offered  that  Adams,  '  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  discovered  a 

Murphy,  and  the  rest  were  omitted,  and  copy  of  the  catalogue  :  "  A  catalogue  of 

that  only  such  names  as  happened   to  the    valuable   libnry  of  books  <m    the 

occur  to  him  were  inserted,  will  not  hold,  late   learned     Samad    Johnson,    Esq., 

For  there  was  evidently  discrimination  LL.D.,  deceased,  which  will  be  sokl  by 

exerted  on  Jolmion's  part,  and  Langton,  auction  (by  oider  of  the  esecntocs)  bv 

R^fnolds,    Whidham,     Strahan,    Ham-  Mr.  Christie,  at  the  great  room  in  Pall 

hint   (/),   the  doctors,  and    even   Mis.  MaU.  on    Wednesday,   Fdx    16^    VJ%S» 

Gardiner,  the  chandler  of  Snow-hill,  were  and  three  following  dayk    To  be  viewed 

all  recollected.     Mr.  Boswell  ouj^t  ccr-  on  Mondav  and  Tuesday  preceding  the 

tainly  to  have  been  at  his  l>ed-side,  and  sale,  which  will  begin  each  day  at   \% 

iohn»'>n  might  have  been  hurt  at  what  o'clock.      Catalogues    may   be   had   as 

a  thouglit  neglect,   th<Migh    he    spoke  above." 
"     '         ly  01  his  frieiufwhcn  dying. 
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thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  pubUck  eye ;  but,  from  what  escaped  the  flames,  I  judge  that 
many  curious  circumstances  relating  both  to  himself  and  other 
literary  characters  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have  lost,  which  were 
two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to 
him,  that  having  accidentaUy  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
in  them ;  and  apologising  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I 
could  help  it.^  He  placidly  answered,  ''Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think 
you  could  have  helped  it."  I  said  that  I  had  for  once  in  my  life  felt 
half  an  inclination  to  commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind 
to  carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my 
inquiring  how  this  would  have  a£fected  him,  "Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
believe  I  should  have  gone  mad."* 

sometimes  occasional  remarks  of  diflferent  sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  has 
Csvonred  me  with  the  two  following : 

In  "Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  by  Bryan  Duppa,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winton,"  "  Pruts  quidam  vidttur  dili^entur  tractasse  ;  sptro  nan  inaudifus." 

In  '*  The  Rosicrucian  infallible  Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon,  Gent.''  Prefixed  to 
vluch  are  some  verses  addressed  to  the  authour,  signed  Ambr.  Waters,  A.  M.  ColL 
Ex.   Oxon.     "  7%efe  Latin  verses  were  written  to  Hobbes  by  Batkurst^  upon  his 

Dreatise   on    Human    Nature^   and   have    no    relation   to   the    book. An   odd 

fraud:* 

*  One  of  those  volumes,  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us  he  put  into  his  pocket ; '  for 
which  the  excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  person  whom  he  describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  who  is  meant ; 
<*havmg  strong  reasons  (says  he)  to  suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and  make  an 
111  use  of  the  Iwok."  Why  Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought  ht  to  explain.  But  what  he  did  was 
not  approved  of  by  Johnson  ;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without  delay  by  a 
firiend,  expressed  great  indignation,  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  delivered 
up  ;  and,  in  the  supposition  of  his  afterwards  missing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom 
it  had  been  taken,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world  distrusting 
lialf  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  assigning  the  reasons 
for  his  conduct ;  upon  which  Johnson  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "Bishop  Sanderson 
could  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could  almost  say,  Melius  est  stc  penituisse 
fuam  non  errasse.**    The  agitation  into  which  Johnson  was  thrown  by  this  incident, 

Suond  Edition.— ISnt  10  of  notes  :  "  those  "  altered  to  "  these." 

^  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Boswell,  latter,  however,  was  in  possession  of  some 
in  their  lives  of  Johnson,  both  quoted  the      notes  "in  which  some  of  the  early  par- 


passages  of  Johnson's  diaries  and  ticulars  of  his  life  are  registered  in  Latin.' 

notes  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  that  Haw-  ^  What  Hawkins  attempted  to  take 
kins  had  used  his  opportunities  as  execu-  was  "  a  parchment*covered  book,"  con- 
tor  to  consult  or  transcribe  these  papers,  taining  "meditations  and  reflections," 
which  afterwards  passed  into  Boswell 's  "with  a  less  one  of  the  same  kind." 
possession.  The  first  portion,  in  English,  These  were,  no  doubt,  the  volumes  Bos- 
which  was  rescued  from  the  fire  by  Barber,  well  speaks  of.  The  "less  one  of  the 
was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Wright,  who  pub-  same  kind  "  must  have  been  among  the 
Eshed  It ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  masses  of  papers  which  Johnson  was 
^d  not  offer  them  to  Mr.  Boswell.     The  destroying. 
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Dunog  bis  bat  3kK9V  fohaaon  cipgiienfed  die  stead j  and  kind 

a  nazratrre  of  wlial  passed  b  tibe  liifa  vbkk  be  paid  Id  bim  danii|r 
diat  time,  froea  the  lotb  of  Novendier  Id  tibe  i^di  of  December,  die 
daj  of  bis  deatfi  incbiaiie;  and  baa  Ckioied  me  widi  a  perusal  of 
it  Nobodf  was  oaore  artcBCive  to  bim  tban  Mn  Langton,  to  whom 
be  tenderif  said.  Tk  tmmm  wmrmm  d^kkmit  wmmmy  And  I  think 
it  bighlj  to  the  boooor  of  Mz:  Wmdhaaa^  tkat  bis  nnpoitant  occapa- 
tKxis  as  an  active  statesBaan  did  ao(  ptcicnft  bim  from  paying  assi- 
duuus  respect  to  tbe  dying  ^'■S^  wbom  be  revered.  Mr.  Langton 
inibnns  me^  dial  ^one  d^  be  imnd  Mr.  Bnrke  and  four  or  five 
more  friends  stttxag  widi  Johnana  Mr.  Boike  said  to  bim,  '  I  am 
afraid.  Sir,  such  a  nomber  of  as  may  be  muMeaaife  to  fon.' — *No, 
Sir,  (said  Johnson.)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  most  be  in  a  metcJied  state 
indeed*  when  jonr  company  wooki  not  be  a  ddi^t  to  me.'  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  tremuknts  Yoke^  expresstve  of  being  Tcry  tenderij 
affected,  replied,  *  My  dear  Sir,  yon  have  always  been  loo  good  to 

pvo<bftbly  aHiie  ban  lastSy  ban  tbost  pneiBas  teoopAi  wbicb  MBt  0PW  be 
icflscttod. 

Cw^.  ^r^M— Uae6:  After  ^  iU"  ifmd  *«  wiA  ii  ■■■iiiiiii  to  ■■!»  cstnets, 
IbA^doMw* 


*  Langton.  as  Hannah  Move  wrote. 
specially  came  to  town,  and  took  a  Ktlle 
lodging  in  Fleet'Stieet. 

*  It  is  only  fiur  to  allow  Sir  lobn 
Hawkins  to  grre  Ins  own  aoooont  of  tbb 
cztnocdinary  incident : — **  While  be  was 
dressing  and  nreparing  for  this  solemnity, 
an  accident  happened  whkh  went  Tetr 
near  to  disanange  his  mind.  He  had 
mislaid,  and  was  ^reiy  anxious  to  find  a 
paper  that  contained  private  instracdons 
to  his  execatovs;  and  myself,  Mr.  Strahan, 
BfXi  Langton,  Mr.  Hoole,  Fkank,  and  I 
belieye  some  others  that  were  aboat  bim, 
went  into  his  bed-chamber  to  seek  it  In 
oar  search  I  laid  my  hands  on  a  parch- 
ment covered  book,  into  which  I  imagined 
it  might  have  been  slipped.  Upon  open- 
ing the  book,  I  foand  it  to  be  meditations 
and  reflections,  in  Johnson's  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  having  been  told  a  day  or 
two  before  by  Frank,  that  a  person  for- 
merly intimately  connected  wiUi  lus 
master,  a  ioint  proprietor  of  a  news* 
paper,  well  known  amonjg;  the  book- 
sellers, and  of  whom  Bin.  Williams 
once  told  me  she  had  often  cauticmed 
Um  to  beware  ;  I  say,  having  been  K^ 
that  this  person  had  lately  been  very 
importunate  to  get  access  to  him,  indeed 

"jl  degree  as  that,  when  he  was 


told  that  tbe  doctor  was  not  to  be  seen, 
be  wodU  p«sb  bis  way  op  staiis ;  and 
bavinjg  itirjMfn  leasoos  dian  I  need  here 
saention»  to  suspect  that  this  man  might 
ind  and  makeaa  ill  nseof  the  book,  I 
pat  it,  and  a  less  of  tbe  same  kind,  inta 
my  pocket ;  at  tbe  same  time  telling  those 
atomd  me,  and  paitkrolarly  Mr.  Langtoa 
and  Mr.Straban,  diat  I  hadgot  both,  widi 
my  leasoss  for  tbas  secaring  tbem.  After 
tbe  ceremony  was  ow,  Johnson  took  me 
aside,  and  tofcl  me  diat  I  bad  a  book  of 
bb  in  my  pocket ;  I  answered  that  I  had 
two»  and  that  to  prevent  their  folUng 
into  tbe  hands  of  a  penon  who  had  at- 
tempted to  force  bis  way  into  the  house, 
I  had  done  as  I  conceived  a  friendly  act, 
bat  not  withoat  telling  his  friends  of  it, 
and  also  my  reasons.  He  then  asked  me 
what  ground  I  had  for  my  suspicion  of 
the  man  I  mentioned :  I  toU  him  Ms 


great  importunity  to  get  admittance ;  and 
nuther,  diat  immecSately  after  a 


which  he  made  me,  in  the  year  i77St  I 
missed  a  paper  of  a  public  nature,  and  of 
great  importance ;  uid  that  a  day  or  two 
after,  and  before  it  could  be  put  to  its 
intended  use,  I  saw  it  in  tne  news- 
papers. 

'*  At  the  mendon  of  this  drcumstanoe 
Johnson  paused ;  but  recovering  himselC 
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me.'      Immediately  afterwards  he  went    away.      This  was  the  last 
circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  eminent  men." 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  divines  of  different  com- 

CVr.  ti  Ad.—h!^  line  2,  ready  **  The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols  :  * 

"  '  He  said,  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were  the  only  part  of  hb  writings  which 
then  gave  him  any  compunction :  but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  he  had  no 
conception  he  was  imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often,  from  none  at  all,— the  mere  coinage  of  hb 
own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three 
columns  of  the  Magazine,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was  faster 
than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

•••Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  alwavs  spoke  with  great  affection.  "Yet,  (said  he,) 
Cave,  (who  never  looked  out  of  his  window,  but  with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,)  was  a  penurious  paymaster ;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred, 
ana  ^pect  the  lone  hundred  ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted  to  have 
his  friends  at  his  table." 

**  *  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own  works,  he  said  that  he  had 
power,  [from  the  IwoksellersJ  to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his  health  admitted  it ;  but 
nad  no  power  to  assign  over  any  eaition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them 
ms  to  make  them  new  works ;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think  of.  •'  I 
may  possibly  live,  (said  he,)  or  rather  breathe,  three  days,  or  periiaps  three  weeks  ; 
but  nnd  myself  daily  and  ^iidually  weaker." 

**  •  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only  before  his  death,  speaking  of 
the  little  fear  he  had  of  undereoing  a  chirurgical  operation,  ••  I  would  give  one  of 
these  legs  for  a  year  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as  that  which 
I  now  suffer;'^— and  lamented  much  his  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of 
restletoiess.    **  I  used  formerly,  (he  added,)  when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like 

"  •  Whilst  confined  by  hb  last  Illness,  it  was  hb  r^lar  practice  to  have  the 
dmrch  service  read  to  him,  by  some  attentive  and  frienfiy  divine.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoole  pc^ormed  thb  kind  office  In  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own 
desiie,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read  ;  In  which  hb  responses  were  in  the  deep 
and  sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most 
pffolbiind  devotion  that  can  be  Imagined.  Hb  hearing  not  being  quite  perfect,  he 
moK  than  once  interrupted  Mr.  Hoole  with,  •*  Louder,  my  dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat 
yoo,  or  yon  pray  In  vain  I  ** — and,  when  the  service  was  ended,  he,  with  great  earnest- 
aesi,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  ladj  who  was  present,  saying,  **  I  thank  you,  Madam, 
venr  heartily,  for  your  kindness  In  joining  me  In  thb  solemn  exerdse.  Live  well,  I 
ooninre  yon  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last,  which  I  now  feel." 
$0  truty  hnmble  were  the  thou^ts  which  thb  great  and  good  man  entertained  of 
hb  own  approadies  to  rel^ous  perfection. 

•'  *  He  was  earnestly  invltea  to  publish  a  volume  of  Devciiemai  Exorcists;  but 
tUs,  (though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with  mudi  complacency,  and  a  large 
mm  of  money  was  offered  for  n,)  be  declined  from  motives  of  the  sincerest 
modestv. 

** '  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating  Thmmus,  He  often  talked 
to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  once.  In  particular,  when  I  was  rather  wbhing  that  he  would 
fevouf  the  world,  and  gratify  hb  Sovereign,  by  a  Life  of  Spenser,  (which  he  said  that 
be  would  readily  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new  materiab  for  the 
parpoae,)  be  added,  ^^  I  have  been  thinking  again.  Sir,  of  Thuarnm  :  it  would  not  be 
die  kbonous  task  which  you  have  supposed  it  I  should  have  no  trouble  but 
tfiat  of  dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could 
write. 

*  "  On  the  same  undoubted  authority,  I  give  a  few  articles,  which  should  have 

said,  •  Tou  should  not  have  laid  hands  on      for  my  book,  as  Othello  did  for  hb  hand- 
tfae  book ;  for  had  I  missed  it,  and  not      kerchief,  and  probably  have  run  mad.** 
known  vou  had  it,  I  should  have  roared  ••  I  gave  him  time,till  the  next  day,  to 
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munions,  that  although  he  was  a  steady  Church-of-England  man, 
there  was  nevertheless  much  agreeable  intercourse  between  him  and 
them.  Let  me  particularly  name  the  late  Mr  La  Trobe,  and  Mr. 
Hutton  of  the  Moravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with  the  English 
Benedictmes  at  Paris  has  been  mentioned;    and  as  an   additional 

been  inserted  in  chronological  order ;  bat  which,  now  that  they  are  before  me,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  omit : 

'"In  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination  to  have  been  engaged  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Budworth,  then  head  master  of  the  Grammar-sdiool, 
at  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,  "  an  excellent  person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a 
perfect  instructor  of  joath,  in  a  degree  which,  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  literature,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,)  has 
be^  nurely  found  in  any  of  that  profession  since  the  days  of  Quintilian. "  Mr.  Bud- 
worth,  "who  was  less  known  in  his  life- time,  from  that  obscure  situation  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns  the  most  accomplished  characters,  than  his 
hLg:hest  merit  deserved,"  had  been  bred  under  Mr.  Blade  well,  at  Market  Bosworth, 
where  Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher ;  which  might  naturally  lead  to  the  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Budworth  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  learning  or  abilities  of  tohn- 
son,  as  he  more  than  once  lamented  his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
the  engagement,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytick  affection,  under  which  our 
great  PMIologist  laboured  tnrough  life,  might  become  the  object  of  imitation  or  of 
ridicule,  among  his  pupils.' — Captain  Budworth,  his  grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me 
this  an^ote. 

"  '  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Boyse^ 
well  known  by  his  ingenious  productions  ;  and  not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a  customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these 
occasions.  Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes, 
which  in  two  days  after  were  pawned  again.  "The  sum,  (said  Johnson,)  was  col- 
lected by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when  to  me  a  sixpence  was  serious  consideration. " 

"  '  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a  real  friendship,  but  in  whom 
vanity  was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he  observed,  that  "  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing on  his  side-board  the  plate  which  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs. 
For  my  part,  (said  he,)  I  never  ¥ms  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  once ;  and  they  are 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the  carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they 
were  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky."  ' 

"The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  having  been  introduced  to  Dr.  John- 
son, by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter 
to  that  gentleman : 

"  *  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  &vour  you  did  me  in  introducing  me  to 
Dr.  Johnson  !  TanH^m  vigi  Virgilium,  But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received 
a  testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough.  I  recollect  all  the  conversation,  and 
shall  never  forget  one  of  his  expressions. —Speaking  of  Dr.  p*****«*^  (whose, 
writings,  I  saw,  he  estimated  at  a  low  rate,)  he  said,  "  You  have  proved  him  as 
deficient  in  probity  as  he  is  in  learning." — I  called  him  an  "  Index-schoiar  ;  "  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said,  "  that  he  borrowed 
from  those  who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes 
he  adopted  had  been  answered  by  others. " — I  often  think  of  our  short,  but  precious^ 
visit  to  this  great  man.     I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  ara  in  my  life.'  " 

compose  himself,  and  then  wrote  him  a  Hawkins  passes  by  in  his  first  edi- 
letter,  apologizing,  and  assigning  at  large      tion ;  but  the  stoiy  got  abroad,  and  he 


the  reasons  for  my  conduct ;  and  received  was  obliged  to  expudn  it  The  excuse  he 
a  verbal  answer  by  Mr.  Langton,  which,  gave  was,  no  doubt,  a  gross  invention  ; 
were  I  to  repeat  it,  would  render  me  and  the  charge  against  a  third  person, 
suspected  of  inexcusable  vanity ;  it  con-  understood  to  be  Mr.  Steevens — a  scanda- 
cluded  with  these  words,  '  If  I  was  not  lous  way  of  shielding  himself.  As  John- 
satisfied  with  this,  I  must  be  a  savage. '  "  son  had  been  busy  destroying  papers  a  day 
This  questionable  transaction  Sir  John  or  two  before,  Hawkins's  real  motive  wms^ 
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proof  of  the  charity  in  which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish 
Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friendship 
with  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hussey,  D.  D.  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
Chaplain  of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very  respectable 
man,  eminent  not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but 
for  his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions. — Nay  though  Johnson  loved 
a  Presbyterian  the  least,  this  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  social  connection  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  Fordyce, 
who,  since  his  death  hath  gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain 
of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung  over  the  dying 
Johnson,  his  characteristical  manner  shewed  itself  on  different 
occasions. 

When  Dr.  Wairen,  in  the  usual  style,  hoped  that  he  was  better; 
his  answer  was^  ''No,  Sir.  You  cannot  conceive  with  what  accele- 
ration I  advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was  employed  one  night 


no  doabt,  to  secure  the  books  for  himself, 
thoa^  the  fiact  that  he  called  Langton's 
and  Strahan's  attention  to  what  he  was 
doing,  barely  removes  the  act  from  the  cate- 

nof  absolute  theft  After  Johnson's 
li  his^  behaviour  was  equally  extra- 
ordinary in  respect  to  other  articles  of 
property,  so  that  his  conduct  may  be 
attnbnted  more  to  eccentricity  and  arro- 
gance. This  will  be  seen  from  the 
account  of  him  in  the  Maloniana^ 
idiere  he  is  described  as  behaving  in  the 
tame  style : — 

"The  bishop  (Dr.  Percy)  concurred 
with  every  other  person  I  have  heard 
speak  of  Hawkins,  in  saying  that  he 
was  a  most  detestable  fellow.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  set  out  in  life 
in  the  very  lowest  line  of  the  law. 
Oyer  knew  him  well  at  one  time,  and 
the  bishop  heard  him  give  a  character  of 
Hawkms  once  that  painted  him  in  the 
blackest  colours;  thoujgh  Dyer  was  by 
no  means-  apt  to  deal  m  sudi  portraits. 
D^er  said  he  was  a  man  of  the  most 
mischievous,  uncharitable,  and  malignant 
disposition,  and  that  he  knew  instances 
of  his  setting  a  husband  against  a  wife, 
and  a  brother  against  a  brother ;  foment- 
ing their  animosity  by  anonymous  letters. 

"A  few  days  afterwards  I  had  some 
conversation  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds  rela- 
tive to  both  Hawkins  and  Dyer.  Sir 
Joshua  observed  that  Hawkins,  though 
oe  assumed  great  outward  sanctity,  was 


not  only  mean  and  grovelling  in  dis- 
position but  absolutely  dishonest.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he,  as  one  of 
his  executors,  laid  hold  of  his  watch  and 
several  trinkets,  coins,  &c.,  which  he  said 
he  should  take  to  himself  for  his  trouble 
— a  prettv  libtral  construction  of  the  rule 
of  law,  that  an  executor  may  satisfy  his 
own  demands  in  the  first  instance.  Sir 
Joshua  and  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  the  other 
executors,  remonstrated  against  this,  and 
with  great  difficulty  compdled  him  to 
give  up  the  watch,  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
servant,  Francis  Barber,  now  has;  but 
the  coins  and  old  pieces  of  money  they 
could  never  get 

"He  likewise  seised  on  a  gold-headed 
cane  which  some  one  had  by  accident 
left  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  previous  to 
his  death.  Thev  in  vain  urged  that 
Francis  had  a  right  to  this  till  an  owner 
appeared,  and  should  hold  it  in  usumjus 
haifenHs»  He  would  not  restore  it ;  and 
his  house  being  soon  afterwards  con- 
sumed by  fire,  he  said  it  was  there  burnt 
The  executors  had  several  meetings  rela- 
tive to  the  business  of  their  trust.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  was  paltry  enough  to  bring 
them  in  a  bill,  charging  his  coach  hire 
for  every  time  they  met  ^^Maloniatta. 

Mr.  Croker  says  that  Hawkins  was 
forced  into  making  an  explanation  by 
Boswell's  notice  of  the  affair.  Hut  Bos- 
well's  work  did  not  appear  until  several 
years  after  Hawkins's  death. 
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to  sit  up  widi  him.  Being  asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his 
attendant,  his  answer  was,  ''Not  at  all,  Sir.  The  fellow's  an  ideot; 
he  is  as  aukward  as  a  tum-spit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  and  as 
sleepy  as  a  dormouse."^ 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  conveniently  to  support  him, 
he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  *'That  will  do-— all  that 
a  pillow  can  do." 

Third EdUion, — line  7  :  Omit  next  panjgnph,  and  after  "can  do,"  read—** He 
icpeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consisting  of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in 
alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  composed  some  yean  befoo^e^*  on  occasion  of 
a  lich,  extravagant  yoong  gentleman^s  coming  of  age ;  saying  he  had  never  repeated 
it  but  once  since  he  compoiied  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it  That  copy  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who  has  published  it  in  a  book  which  she  entitles 
'British  Synonimy,'  but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of  entertaining  remarks  and 
stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate  or  not  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  con- 
veyed in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  olher 
imtanoe  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings,  I  shall  hese  insect  it  :* 

•*  Long-expected  one-and-twenty, 
L&g'rmg  year,  at  length  is  flown ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great  *^*  *••%*  are  now  your  own. 

**  Loosen'd  from  the  Minor's  tether, 
FVee  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind,  and  li^ht  as  feathei^ 
Bid  the  sons  of  thnft  fareweU. 

^  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennieii 
All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas, 
Shew  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

^  All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quany  fly ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  tmd  jolly. 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

**  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wandei^ 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fiU. 

**  When  the  bonny  blade  carouses^ 
Pockets  lull,  and  spirits  high-^ 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

**  Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste : 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother,—* 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last" 

*  This  speech  was  made  to  Sir  John  it  should  come  into  any  body's  head.  I 
Hawkins,  who  reports  it  Mr.  Boswell  hope  yoa  will  read  it  with  candour ;  it 
is  under  other  obligations  to  him.  is,  I  believe   one  of  the  author's  first 

*  In  1780.  Sm  his  letter  to  Mrs.  essays  in  that  way  of  writing,  and  a  be- 
Thrale,  dated  August  8,  1780:  "You  ginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with  tender- 
have  heard  in  the  papers  how  ***  is  ness.*' 

come  to  age :   I  have  enclosed  a  short  *  Such  are  the  nnmerous  variations  ia 

song  of  congratulation,  which  you  must      this  little  passage, 
not  shew  to  any  body.— It  is  odd  that  ^  <*Sir  John.^' 
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He  repeated^  with  great  spirit  a  poenii  consistiDg  of  about  fifteen 
•taiuas  in  four  lines,  in  alternate  rhymes,  which  he  said  he  had  com- 
posed some  yeara  before,  on  occasion  of  a  young  gentleman's  coming 
of  age ;  saying  he  had  never  repeated  it  but  onoe  since  he  composed 
it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it  From  the  specimen  of  it  which 
Mrs.  Piozzi  had  given  of  it  in  her  "Anecdotes,"  p.  196,  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  we  could  see  the  whole. 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to  him,  he  said, 
''An  odd  thought  strikes  me;— *We  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the 
grave.^ 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold: — ^To  forgive 
him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him— to  read  the 
Bible — and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua  readily 
acquiesced.' 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  religious  improve- 
ment of  his  firiends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  on  its  infinite  conse- 
quence. He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of  what  he  had  said,  and 
to  commit  it  to  writing ;  and  upon  being  afterwards  assured  that  this 
was  done,  pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone,  thanked  him. 
Dr.  Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and 
kindness  as  his  physician  and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous  tha^ 
this  gentleman  should  not  entertain  any  loose  speculative  notions 
but  be  confirmed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  his 
writing  down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the 
import  of  what  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having 
OMnplied  with  the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  uiged 
him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude  which  amidst  all  his  bodily 
distress  and  mental  sufferings  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  teU  him  plainly 
whether  he  could  recover.     "Give  me  (said  he)  a  direct  answer." 

Second  Ediiwn, — Line  5 :  Altered  to~"  From  the  spedmen  which  Mrs.  Pioni 
Ittt  exhibited  of  It,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  world  could  see  the  whole."  And 
00  "it"  put  note— "'Anecdotes,'  196." 

Car.  et  Ad. — Line  7 :  After  "  whole,"  rtad—**  Indeed  I  can  speak  from  mv  own 
knowledge,  for  having  had  the  pleasure  to  read  it,  I  found  it  to  be  an  exquisite  piece  of 
satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  whidi 
no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings.  After  describing  the  ridicu- 
kms  and  ruinous  career  of  a  wild  spendthrift,  he  consola  him  with  this  reflection : 

**  *  You  may  hang  or  drown  at  last' " 

^  Mr.  Croker  inscrutably   omits   the      ascertained    by    the    evidence    of   the 
paragraph:   "Mr.  Windham      painter's  "pocket-books,"  that  he  did 


.    &c.  not  adhere  to  his  promise  of  not  p^faHng 

*  '^ith  some  hesitation,"  says  Han-      on  a  Sunday. 
■k    Moie.      But    Mr.    Tom    Taylor 
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The  Doctor  having  first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth, 
which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  answered  that  he  could, 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  he  could  not  recover  without  a  miracle. 
''Then  (said  Johnson)  I  will  take  no  more  physick,  npt  even  my 
opiates;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God 
unclouded"  In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and  at  the  same  time 
used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had 
been  always  one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  Johnson's  last 
illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
That  gentleman's  house  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  Vicar,  afforded 
occasionally  and  easily  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh  air  • 
and  he  attended  also  upon  Johnson  in  town  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sacred  offices  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance,  that  after 
being  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and  con. 
tinned  so  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  obliged 
me  with  the  following  accounts : 

''For  some  time  before  his  death  all  his  fears  were  calmed  and 
absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits 
9xA  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice 
of  JesuSi  as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  read  his  Sermons.  I 
asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian.*  'Because  (said 
he)  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice* " 

Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian  scheme,  at 
once  rational  and   consolatory,  uniting    justice    and    mercy  in   the 

•  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  re^urd  to  Dr.  Clarke,  b  thus  mentioned  to 
me  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. — 
"The  Doctor's  prejudices  were  the  strongest,  and  certainly  in  another  sense  the 
weakest,  that  ever  possessed  a  sensible  man.  You  know  his  extreme  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy. But  did  you  ever  hear  what  he  told  me  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore  off. 
At  some  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  what  books  he  should  read  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  recommended  'Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,'  as  the  best  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  find  in  what  is  called  his  '  Prayers 
and  Meditations,'  that  he  was  frequently  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in 
reading  Clarke's  Sermons. 

Cor.  a  Ad.— 'Line  7:  After  "sustenance,"  read— **  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham to  tsdce  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest  too  low  a  diet  should  have 
the  very  effect  he  dreaded  by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said  'I  will  take  anything 
but  inebriating  substance.*  ** 
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Divinity^  with  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  while  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  celebrating  in  his  apartment,  fervently  uttered  this 
prayer : ' 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to  human  eyes 
it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord, 
that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy 
mercy;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance;  make  this 
commemoration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the 
establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and 
make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemp^ 
tion.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my 
offeuces.  Bless  my  friends;  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Support 
me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of 
death;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jssus  Christ.    Amea" 

From  my  brother  Thomas  David  I  have  these  particulars : 
''The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his  death  was 
near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful 
or  out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful  servant,  who  gave  me 
this  account,  'Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which 
is  the  object  of  greatest  importance:'  he  also  explained  to  him 
passages  in  the  scripture,  and  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking 
upon  religious  subjects.^ 

*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  preserved,  and  has  inserted  it  in 
"Prajrers  and  Meditations,"  p.  222. 

C(W.  #/  Ad, — Line  i  :  For  "  while"  read  **  previous  to  his  receiving ; "  and,  line 
a,  dd€  •*  was  celebrating."    After  " apartment '  read  ** composed  and.*^ 

Ibid. — After  line  16  read  as  follows : — *'  Having,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, made  his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly 
affairs,  he  lai^:uished  till  Monday,  the  13th  of  that  month,  when  he  expired,  about 
seven  o^dock  in  the  evening;,  with  so  little  apparent  pain  that  his  attendants  hardly 
perceived  when  his  dissolution  took  place.  Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother  T^^omas 
David  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars." 

Ihid,—Dele\\nt  17. 

^  Sir  John    Hawkins   supplies    some  placed    as    to    protect    my    body   from 

touching  incidents  of  this  closing  scene  :  mjury.'      I  assured    him  it  should    be 

*'He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  done 13th.   At  noon,  I  called  at 

kneel,  and  lamented,  that  he  must  pray  the  house,  but  went  not  into  his  room, 

sitting,  but,  with  an  effort,   he  placed  being  told,  that  he  was  dozing.      I  was 


on  his  knees,  while  Mr.  Strahan  further  informed  bv  the  servants,  that  his- 

repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.    During  the  appetite  was  totaUy  gone,  and  that  he 

whole  of  the  evening,  he  was  much  com-  could  take  no  sustenance.     At  eight  in 

posed  and  resigned.  ....  In  the  pre-  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  word  was 


and  hearing  of  Mr.  Strahan  and  brought  me  by  Mr.  Sastres,  to  whom,  in 

Mr.  Langton,  ask«l  me  where  I  meant  to  his  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  words 

bury  him.      I  answered,   doubtless,   in  'Jam  moriturus,'  that,  at  a  quarter  past 

Westminster  Abbey :  '  If,*  said  he,  '  my  seven,  he  had,  without  a  |[roan,  or  the 

executors  think  it  proper  to  mark  the  spot  least  sign  of  pain  or  uneasmess,  yielded 

of  my  interment  by  a  stone,  let  it  be  so  his  last  breath." 
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^  Ob  Monday  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a 
Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Fhmds,  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Francis  went 
into  the  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  message. 
The  Doctor  turned  himsdf  in  die  bed,  and  said  '  God  bless  you,  my 
dear!'  These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.-^His  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased  till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
observing  that  the  noise  he  made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to 
the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  very  agreeable 
account  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Hon- 
Ofurable  John  Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting  me 
permission  to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

''Dear  SiR,-~Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Cawston,*  who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson  from  nine  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening  till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  And  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it  should  seem,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
perfectly  composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the 
interval  of  each  hoiu:,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move 
his  legs,  which  were  in  much  pain;  when  he  regularly  addressed 
himself  to  fervent  prayer;  and  though  sometimes  his  voice  fidled 
him,  his  senses  never  did  during  that  time.  The  only  sustenance  he 
received  was  cyder  and  water.  He  said  his  mmd  was  prepared,  and 
the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning  he 
enquired  the  hour,  and  on  being  informed,  said  that  all  went  on 
regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

''At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  from  Cawston,  saying, 
'You  should  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant — I  thank  yon; — 
bear  my  remembrance  to  your  master.'  Cawston  says,  that  np  man 
could  appear  more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

"  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than,  and  some- 
what different  from  yours,  has  given  us  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened 
in  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  had  asked  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as 
one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be  buried;  and  on  being 
answered,    "Doubtless    in    Westminster  Abbey,"    seemed  to  feel  a 

•  Servant  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham. 
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satis&ction  very  natural  to  a  poet,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  very 
natural  to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family  sepul- 
chre in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.  Accordingly,  upon 
Monday,  December  20,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  that  noble 
and  renowned  edifice ;  and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue 
flag-stone^  with  this  inscription : 

"Samuel   Johnson,    LL.D. 

Obiit  XIII  die  Dtcembris^ 

Antw  Domini 

M.  DCC  LXXXIV. 

^tatis  swB  Lxxv." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  number  of  his  fiiends, 
particularly  by  many  of  the  members  of  The  Literary  Club,  who 
were  then  in  town;  and  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
sevend  of  the  Reverend  Chapter  of  Westminster.  His  school-fellow. 
Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the  mournful  office  of  reading  the  service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation  when  I  declare,  that  I 
find  myself  unable  to  express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a 
** Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend.''^  I  shall  therefore  not  say  one 
word  of  my  own,   but  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend,  which  he 

Car.  it  ildH— Line  15  :  After  '*  Westminster/*  read—''  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bmibury,  and  Mr.  Colman,  bore  nis 
pall" 

/Mdl— Line  16 :  Before  "service,'*  rmd  '<  barial." 

Third  £diiifim.—LMlt  line  :  Note  on  "eminent  friend  : "— "  On  the  aabyect  of 
Johnson  I  may  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  conoerning  his  yenerable 
Ttator  and  Diocesan,  Dr.  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  'who  hath  given  me 
some  helps,  more  hopes,  all  encouragements  in  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I  never 
came  but  I  grew  more  religious ;  nom  whom  I  never  went,  but  I  parted  better 
tBstmcted.  Of  him  therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instructor,  if  I  speak 
much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  it  I  speak  frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  and 
though  I  speJc  partially,  it  were  to  be  pardoned.  ^—Nuga  Aniiqua^  VoL  L  p.  136. 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  Sir  John's  character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Johnson  :  '  He  beoune  so  famous  a  disputer,  that  the  leamedest  were 
eten  afraid  to  dispute  with  him :  and  he  finding  his  own  strength,  could  not  stick  to  warn 
them  in  their  arguments  to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer  that  will 
tell  albrehand  in  which  button  he  wiU  give  the  venew,  or  like  a  cunning  chess-player 
that  will  appoint  aforehand  with  whidi  pawn,  and  in  which  place  he  wiU  give  the 
mate.'" 

^  '*  20  Mar.,  1785.  *'  I^  ^  A  ^!^t»X.  consolation  to  me  now, 
that  I  was  so  assiduous  in  collecting  the 

^  I  SHALL  proceed  directly  to  a  subject  wisdom  and  wit  of  that  wonderful  man. 

4rftich  affects  us  mutually — the  death  of  It  is  long  since  I  resolved  to  write  his  life 

onr  iUustrions  friend  Dr.  Johnson.    I  oer-  — I  may  sav  his  life  and  conversation, 

tainly  need  not  enlarge  on  the  shock  it  He  was  well  informed  of  my  intentkm, 

gave  my  mind.    I  do  not  expect  to  re-  and  communicated    to  me  a   thooMod 

cover  m>m  it.     I  mean  I  do  not  expect  particulars  firom  his  earliest  yean  np- 

that  I  can  ever  in  this  world  have  so  wards  to  that  dignified  intellecinal  state 

mighty  a  loss  supplied.    I  ease  after  him  in  which  we  have  bdield  him  with  awe 

WiU  an  eager  eye  ;  and  I  hope  again  to  and    admiration."  —  Boswell  to   Bishop 

.be  with  hinw  Percy. 
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uttered  with  an  abrupt  excellence,  superiour  to  all  studied  composi- 
tion : — "  He  has  made  a  chasm,  which  not  only  nothing  can  fill  up, 
but  which  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up. — ^Johnson  is  dead — 
Let  us  go  to  the  next  best — ^There  is  nobody. — No  man  can  be  said 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  to  him  during  his  life,*  so 
no  writer  in  this  nation  ever  had  sudi  an  accumulation  of  literary 
honours  after  his  death.  A  sermon  upon  that  event  was  preached 
in  St  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  tjie  Reverend 
Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College.      The  Lives,  the  Memoirs,  the 

•  Besides  the  Dedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  which  I  have  mentioned  according  to  their  dates, 
there  was  one  hv  a  lady,  of  a  versification  of  *'  Aningait  and  Ajut,  and  one  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  "  Rhetorical  Grammar."  I  have  introduced  into  this 
work  several  compliments  paid  to  him  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  the 
number  of  them  is  so  great,  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  almost  a  general 
tribute. 

Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  the  hcHiour  done  to  him  by  Colonel  Mvddleton,  of 
Gwaynynog,  near  Denbigh ;  who,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  his  Park,  whera 
Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  repeat  verses,  erected  an  urn  with  the  following 
mscription  : 

"  This  spot  was  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of 

Samubl  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 

Give  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth." 

As  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  his  fame,  we  must  reckon  the  extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  and  perpetuate  his  image.  I  can  enumerate  a  bust  by 
Mr.  Nollekens,  and  the  many  casts  which  are  made  from  it ;  several  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  one  by  Mr.  Zofiani ;  and  one  by^  Mr.  Opie  ;  and  the  following  en- 
gravings of  his  portrait :  I.  One  by  Cooke,  from  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  Proprietors*  edi- 
tion of  his  folio  Dictionary.— 2.  One  from  ditto  by  ditto,  for  their  quarto  edition. — 
X.  One  from  Opie,  by  Heath,  for  Harrison's  edition  of  his  Dictionary. — 4.  One  from 
Nollekens's  bust  of  him,  by  Bartolozzi,  for  Fielding*s  quarto  edition  of  his  Dictionary. 
— 5.  One  small  from  Harding,  by  Trotter,  for  his  **  Beauties.*'— 6.  One  small  from 
Sir  Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  ms  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets. " — 7.  One  small  one  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  "  The  Rambler." — 8.  One  small  from  an  original  drawing  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Simco,  etched  by  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  his  *' Lives 
of  the  Poets."— 9.  One  small,  no  painter's  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  for  his  John- 
soniana. — 10.  One  folio  whole  length,  with  his  oak  stick,  as  described  in  Bos  well's 
•*Tour,"  drawn  and  etched  by  Trotter.— 11.  One  large  mezzotinto  from  Sir  Joshua, 
by  Doughty. — 12.  One  large  Roman  head  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Marchi. — 13.  One 
octavo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works. — 14.  One 
small  from  a  drawing  from  the  life,  and  engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  Life  published 


Car,  d  i^^.— Line  10  :  After  "  college,*'  read—**  It  is  not  yet  published.— In  a 
letter  to  me,  Mr.  Agutter  says,  *  My  sermon  before  the  University  was  more  engaged 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  moral  than  his  intellectual  character.  It  particularly  examined 
his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  good, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  infidel  in  their  last  hours ;  this  was  illustrated  by  contrast* 
ing  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume ;  the  text  was  Job  xxi.  22-26.  " 

Ibid. — Line  19  of  note  :  After  *•  Reynolds,"  read—**  From  one  of  which,  m  die 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Humphry  executed  a  beautiful  miniature  io 
enamel :  one  by  Mrs.  Frances  Re3mold8,  Sir  Joshua's  sister." 
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Essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  been  published  concern- 
ing him,  would  make  many  volumes.^  The  numerous  attacks  too 
upon  him,  I  consider  as  making  part  of  his  consequence,  upon  the 
principle  which  he  himself  so  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who 
trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward  in  assault  when  they  no 
longer  apprehended  danger.  When  one  of  his  little  pragmatical 
foes  was  invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame^  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr 
ezdaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  animation,  "  Aye,  now  that  the  old 
lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he  may  kick  at  him." 

A  monument  for  him  in  Westminster-Abbey  was  resolved  upon 
soon  after  his  death,  and  has  been  supported  by  a  most  respectable 
contribution ;  *  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of  Lichfield  a 

bj  Keusley. — 15.  One  huge  from  Opie,  by  Mr.  Townley,  an  ingenions  engraver  now 
at  Berlin.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mezzotintos  that  ever  was  execnted  ;  and  what 
Koders  it  of  eztraordinanr  vahie,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or  five  impres- 
iioiis  only  were  taken  of  (fj*  One  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Soott— 
16.  <^  large  firom  Sir  Joshua's  first  picture  of  him,  by  Heath,  for  this  work.— 17. 
And  one  iSt  Lavater's  Essay  on  Physiognomy,  in  which  Johnson's  countenance  is 
analysed  upon  the  principles  of  that  firndful  writer. 

Cor.  it  ^^.— Line  7  :  After  <*  lame,"  na^— *'  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Uble." 
Erratum. — Line  la :  After  "respectable  contribution,*'  add,  "  But  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul's,  having  come  to  a  resolution  of  admitting  monuments  there 
a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that  cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on  as  the 


Cw.  it  Ad.^Unt  I  of  note  :  After  "  Townley,"  nad-^**  (bcother  of  Mr.  Townley, 
of  the  Commons,)  an  ingenious  artut,  who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and  has  the 
honoor  of  being  engraver  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia." 

/M^— line  4  of  note :  After  *'  Scott,"  read  ^*  Bfr.  Townl^  has  lately  been  pre- 
vailed with  to  execute  and  Dublish  another  of  the  same,  that  it  may  be  more  gene- 
nSOj  diculated  among  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson." 

IM. — ^And  to  the  note  add,  "  There  are  also  several  seals  with  his  head  cut 
on  than,  particularly  a  yery  fine  one  by  that  eminent  artist,  Edward  Birch,  Esq. 
R.  A.  in  tlie  possession  of  the  younger  Dr.  Charles  Bumey. 

**  Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character,  that  there  are  copper 
pieoei  struck  at  Birmingham  with  his  head  impressed  on  them,  which  pass  current 
as  halfipenoe  there,  and  m  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country."  * 

*  '*It  IS  wondeHul,"  wrote  Bfr.  Bos-  Bench  of  Bishops  will  be  liberal,  as  he 

fPcUi  to  a  firiend,  "  what  avidity  there  still  was  the  greatest  supporter  of  the  hier- 

k  for  evenrthinf  relative  to  Johnson.    I  archy."— (Z///^  to  Temple.)    Bacon  was 

dined  at  Mr.  Malone's    on  Wednesday  the  sculptor. 

widi  Mr.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Flood,  *  Mr.  Boswell  would  have  been  pleased 

Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Courtenay,  &c. ;  and  with  even  a  more  significant  instance  of 

Mr.  Hamilton  observed  very  well  what  a  his  great  friend's  popularitjr.    The  editor 

ptoof  it  was  of  Johnson's  merit  that  we  possesses  a  curious  Salopian  figure,  six 

aad  been  talking  of  him  almost  all  the  mches  high,  representing  Johnson  seated. 


the  head  on  one  side^  one  hand  on  hb 
*  Mr.  Boswell,  four  years  later,  de-      knee,  and  the  other  raised  as  if  in  the  act 


a  dinner  given   by  Malone  to  of    expounding.      We    have   here   the 

aciange  for  the  monument.    Sir  Joshua  popular  idea  ot  him,  as  the  great  "  argu- 

•od  Si  ¥^lliam  Scott  were  to  sdod  out  ner,"  most  satisfactorily  expressed  ;  and 

dnakis.     ''Several  of  us  subscribed  five  though  the  figure  is  rudely  executed,  it 

fiteeas  eadi,  Sir  Joshua  and  Metcalfe  does  not  want  intention  or  spirit. 
m  gviDMS  each.    We  expect  that  the 

VOL.  III.  1% 
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smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.  To  compose  his  epitaph  has  excited 
the  warmest  competition  of  genius.  If  laudari  d  laudato  tnro  be 
praise  which  is  highly  estimable,  I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I 
to  omit  the  following  sepulchral  verses  on  the  authour  of  The 
English  Dictionary,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Flood: 

^  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  mem'iy,  and  inscribe  his  grave ; 

His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space, 

To  pay  the  Immortality  he  gave." 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust,  been  so  developed 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  they  who  have  honoured  it  with 
a  perusal,  may  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  him.  As^ 
howeva,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  collect  into  one  view  the 
capital  and  distinguishing  features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my  biographical  unde^ 

C9r.  H  Ad,—Uat  I :  F(fr  *'lum  esdted"  rwad  "coald  not  but  exdte.*'  Aad, 
next  line,  on  " genius"  put  the  following  note: — ''The  Reverend  Dr.  Pur,  ca 
being  requetted  to  undertake  it,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Willbm 
Seward,  £sq. 

" '  I  lea^e  this  mS^tj  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  writer.  The  vule^ 
and  splendour  of   fohnson's   attainments,  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  hn 

fivate  virtues,  and  his  literary  publications,  fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  wbuk 
reflect  upon  the  confined  and  difficult  species  of  composition,  in  which  alone  they 
can  be  expessed,  with  propriety,  upon  his  monument* 

"  But  1  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer  of  Johnson,  km 
yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  sind  executed  the  very  difficult  undertakmg." 

/W.— Line  6:  On  "Flood'*  put  the  foUowing  note: — "To  prevent  any 
misconception  on  this  subjecti  Mr.  Malone,  by  whom  diese  lines  were  oblig- 
ingly communicated,  requests  me  to  add  the  following  remark : 

" '  In  juitioe  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,  and  highly  meriting^  an 
epitaph  from  his  country,  to  which  his  transcendent  talents  did  the  highest  honour, 
m  wol  m  the  moat  important  aervioe ;  It  should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were 
hy  BO  mesBi  Intended  m  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Had  he 
nndertikcii  to  write  an  appw^)fiate  and  discriminative  efntaph  for  that  excellent  and 
extraoidiDarj  man,  those  who  knew  Mr,  Flood's  vigour  of  mind,  will  have  no  doubt 
that  he  woaid  have  produced  one  worthr  of  his  iliustrious  subject.  But  the  £ict 
w^  merdy  this  :  Id  Dec  fjS^  afler  a  Uigc  subscription  had  been  made  for  ]>, 
John^u*s  moniitnent,  to  which  Mr.  Flood  TiberaO^  conlrjbuted,  Mr.  Malone  hap- 
pened  to  caJl  on  him  at  bis  boose,  in  Bemers-street,  and  the  coziTei&aliou  ttimiDg  on 
the  proposed  monument,  Mr.  Mdoae  maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by  wfao(ai5oeveT 
it  should  be  writiefXi  ought  to  be  in  Latiin*  Mr.  Flood  thought  dlBcrenUy,  The  next 
{Doming,  in  the  postscript  to  a  note  on  another  subject,  he  mentioned  that  he  con* 
tiDy«d  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the  precedix^  day^  and  subjoin^  the  tin^  above 

Mid-lmtZi  i^*r'*aDd"fwrf"€r.** 

VbiiH>«ln  itlustiates  what  has  been  ienseofmottuai?/*  or  elegiac.    He  bad 

b  CkoSoed  in  these  notes*  how  nn^  s^t  the  lines  to  Temple :  "  Flood,  the 

^f  Mr.  BoKwcll  held  bj  his  on^  orator,  says  it  (the  inscription^  should  be 

,  which,  though  be  might  qu^iljfy  in  English,  as  a  cocDpUmcnt  to  Johnson's 

lie  wan  iiBwilling  to  alter.  having  pisrfected  our  language,  «ik1  he 

^    TferseaJ^  •- '   nsed  in    the  has  comprised  his  opinion  m  th^  lines^'• 

I 
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taking/  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my 
leaders  will  do  better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  countenance  of  the 
cast  of  an  ancient  statue ;  yet  his  appearance  was  rendered  strange 
and  somewhat  uncouth,  by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of  that 
distemper  which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure, 
and  by  a  slbvenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye ; 
yet  so  much  does  mind  govern  and  even  supply  the  deficiency  of 
oigans,  that  his  visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended,  were  un- 
conmionly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid  was  his  temperament, 
that  he  never  knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of 
his  limbs :  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling  gait  of  one  in 
fetters;  when  he  rode,  he  had  no  command  or  direction  of  his 
horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That  with  his  constitution 
and  habits  of  life  he  should  have  lived  seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof 
that  an  inherent  vwida  m  is  a  powerful  preservative  of  the  human 
Irame. 

liian  is  in  general  made  up  of  contradictory  qualities,  and  these 
will  ever  shew  themselves  in  strange  succession,  where  a  con- 
sistency in  appearance  at  least,  if  not  in  reality,  has  not  been 
attained  by  long  habits  of  philosophical  discipline.  In  proportion 
to  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be 
tihe  more  prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted;  and  there- 
loie  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent 
example  of  this  remark  which  I  have  made  upon  human  nature. 
At  different  times  he  seemed  a  different  man,  in  some  respects ;  not, 
however,  in  any  great  or  essential  article,  upon  which  he  had  fully 
employed  his  mind  and  settled  certain  principles  of  duty,  but  only  in 
his  manners,  and  in  displays  of  argument  and  &ncy  in  his  talk. 
He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high  Church-of-£ngland 
and  monarchical  principles,  which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be 
questioned ;  and  had  perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  his  mind 
■omewhat  too  much,  both  as  to  religion  and  politicks.  His  being 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though 
lie  was  of  a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble  freedom  of  senti- 

*  As  I  oerUisty  do  not  see  anv  reason  to  give  a  different  character  of  my  illustrious 
ftknd  now,  from  what  I  formerr^  gave,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sketch  of  him  in  my 
''Jounal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebndes,"  is  here  adopted. 

line  I  of  note :  "  certainly  "  omitted  in  Third  Editim,  (by  Malone  or  Boswell). 

*a — a 
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ment  which  is  the  best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  he  had  many  prejudices;  which,  however,  frequently  suggested 
many  of  his  pointed  sayings,  that  rather  shew  a  playfrdness  of 
fancy  than  any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady  and  inflexible 
in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  both  from  a 
regard  for  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order;  correct,  nay  stem  in  his  taste;  hard 
to  please,  and  easily  offended ;  impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper, 
but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart,*  which  shewed  itself 
not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would 
allow,  but  in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevolence.  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease  which  made  him  restless  and  fretful, 
and  with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened 
the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole 
course  of  thinking ;  we  therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  sallies 
of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time,  especially  when  provoked 
by  obtrusive  ignorance  or  presuming  petulance;  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satirical  sallies,  even  against  his 
best  friends.  And  surely,  when  it  is  considered  that  ''amidst  sick- 
ness and  sorrow"  he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so  many  works  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly  that  he  achieved  the  great  and 
admirable  Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must  be  astonished  at  his 
resolution.  The  solemn  text  of  "him  to  whom  much  is  given, 
much  will  be  required,"  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  in  his  mind 
in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  nuule  him  dissatisfied  with  his 
labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great;  so  that 
the  unavoidable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  was  in  that  respect 
a  cause  of  disquiet.  He  suffered  so  much  from  this,  and  from  the 
gloom  which  perpetually  haunted  him,  and  made  solitude  frightful, 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  ''If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he 
was  of  all  men  most  miserable."  He  loved  praise  when  it  was 
brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it  He  was  some- 
what susceptible  of  flattery.  As  he  was  general  and  unconfined 
in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  master  of  any  one  par- 
ticular science ;  but  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collec- 
tion of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind, 
as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.      But  his  superiority 

•  In  the  OUa  Pfdrida^  a  collection  of  Enayi  pabliahed  at  Oxford,  there  is  aa 
excellent  paper  on  the  character  of  Johnson,  said  to  be  written  bj  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Home,  now  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  following  passage  is  eminently  happy  :— 
"  To  reject  wisdom,  because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it  is  unooath* 

and  his  manners  are  inelegant ; what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine-apple,  and 

assign  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of  its  coat  ?  " 

Or.  a  Ad.—L.mt  la  :  Alter  << him  "  rMd  *'  often.* 
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Ofer  othtt  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the 
art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  using  his  mind;  a  certain  continual 
power  of  seizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew,  and 
exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner;  so  that  knowledge 
which  we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull 
imderstanding,  was  in  him  true,  evident,  and  actual  wisdom.  His 
moral  precepts  are  practical;  for  they  are  drawn  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.  His  maxims  carry  conviction; 
for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense.  His  mind  was 
so  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  poet ;  yet 
h  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich  his  prose  is  in  that  respect, 
the  poetical  pieces  which  he  wrote  were  in  general  not  so,  but 
rather  strong  sentiment  and  acute  observation,  conveyed  in  good 
Terse,  particularly  in  heroic  couplets.  Though  usually  grave  and 
even  aweful  in  his  deportment,  he  possessed  uncommon  and 
peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour;  he  frequently  indulged  him- 
self in  colloquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest  merriment  was 
often  enjoyed  in  his  company;  with  this  great  advantage,  that 
as  it  was  entirely  firee  from  any  poisonous  tincture  of  vice  or 
impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in  it  He  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  common  conversation,'  that 

Cw.  et  Ad,—lAne  la :  Deie  **  were,"  and  after  *'  in  general/'  rtad^-*'  have  not  much 
d  that  splendour,  bnt  are  rather  diitingnished  by  strcnig  sentiment,  and  acute  observa- 
tion, oonvcTed  in  harmonious  and  enereetick  verse." 

•  Thaoffi  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  age,  parts  of 
Ui  character  are  admirably  expressed  by  Clarendon,  in  drawing  that  of  Lord  Falk- 
koid,  whom  the  noble  ana  masterly  historian  describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford : — 
^  Snchanimmenseness  of  wit,  snch  a  solidity  of  judgment,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in 
by  a  most  logical  ratiocination. — His  acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite 
and  aocorate  men,  so  that  his  house  was  a  University  in  less  volume,  whither  they 
came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  pro- 
positions, which  lariness  and  consent  inside  current  in  conversation." 

Bayle's  account  of  Menagt  ma^  also  be  quoted  as  exceedingly  applicable  to  the 
great  subject  of  this  work. — '*  His  illustrious  friends  erected  a  very  glorious  monu- 
ment to  hun  in  the  collection  entitled  Menagiana.  Those,  who  judge  of  things  aright, 
wiU  confess  that  this  coUection  is  very  proper  to  shew  the  extent  of  genius  and  leam- 
hig  which  was  the  character  of  Mensige.  And  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  excelleni 
works  hi  pmbHshed  vrill  not  dUimpnsh  him  from  other  Itamed  men  so  advantage* 
muiy  as  this.  To  publish  books  of  great  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
exceedingly  well  turned,  is  not  a  common  talent,  1  own  ;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare. 
It  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  furnish  discourse  about  an 
infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them  an  hundred  ways.  How  many 
antbours  are  there,  who  are  admired  for  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning 
that  is  displajfed  in  them,  who  are  not  able  to  sustain  a  conversation.  Those,  who 
know  Menage  only  by  his  books,  mi^t  think  he  resembled  those  learned  men  :  but 
if  you  shew  the  Msnagiana,  you  distinguish  him  from  them,  and  make  him  known 
by  a  talent  which  is  given  to  vexy  few  learned  men.  There  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
man  who  spoke  off  hand  a  thousand  good  things.  His  memory  extended  to  what 
was  ancient  and  modem ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  dty ;  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living 
iaqjiuages ;  to  thin^  serious  and  things  jocose ;  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand  sorts  of 
subjects.  That  which  appeared  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  the  Afenqgiana,  who  did 
not  consider  circumstances,  caused  admimtion  in  other  readers,  who  minded  the  dif- 
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he  at  all  times  delivered  himself  with  a  force,  and  elegant  choice  of 
expression,  the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud 
voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  He  united  a  most  logical 
head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  which  gave  him  an  extra- 
ordinary advantage  in  arguing ;  for  he  could  reason  dose  or  wide,, 
as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment  Exulting  in  his  intellectual 
strength  and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest 
sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation;  and  from 
a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  shewing  his  powers,  he 
would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and 
ingenuity:  so  that,  when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions 
could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk;  though  when  he  was 
in  company  with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject 
with  genuine  frdmess.  But  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make 
errour  permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately  writing  it;  and  in 
all  his  numerous  works  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  truth.  His  piety  was  constant,  and  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct;  and  the  more  we  consider 
his  character,  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  regard  him  with 
admiration  and  reverence. 

ference  between  what  a  man  speaks  without  preparation,  and  that  which  he  prepares 
for  the  press.  And  therefore  we  cannot  suffiaently  commend  the  care  whicn  his 
iUtistrioas  friends  took  to  erect  to  him  a  monument  so  capable  of  pving  him  immortal 
glory.  They  were  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they  had  heard  him  say ;  for  in  so 
aoing  they  had  not  been  faitmul  historians  of  his  conversations." 

Cor,  et  Ad.—LmcA  17,  18 :  Head—**  His  piety  bdng  constant,  and  the  ruling 
principle  of  ail  his  conduct"  And  after  "conduct,"  rA»/— **  Such  was  Samubl 
JOHNSON,  a  man  whose  talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  eztraordinaiy, 
that  the  more  his  character  is  considered,  the  more  he  wiU  be  regarded  by  the  present 
age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admiration  and  reverence." 

IHd,— 

A 
'         CHRONOLOGICAL      CATALOGUE 

OP  THB 

PROSE  WORKS*  of  Samubl  Johnson,  LUD. 

^.  B.— To  those  which  he  himself  acknowledged  is  added  ackmawl.    To  thosft 
which  may  be  foUy  believed  to  be  his  from  internal  evidence,  is  added  inUm, 
ofid,] 
1735.  A  BRIDGEMENT    and    translation    of    Lobo's    Voyage    to    Abjrssania. 

/\    acJhtow/, 
1738.  Part  of  a  translation  of   Father   Paul  Sarpi*s  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  ackncwl, 
[N.  B. — As  this  work  after  some  sheets  were  printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I  know 
not  whether  any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.] 

*  I  do  not  here  include  his  Poetical  Works ;  for,  excepting  his  Latin  Translation 
of  Pope's  Messiah,  his  London,  and  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  imitated  from 
Tuvenal ;  his  Prologue  on  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
his  Irene,  a  Trag^y,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  general  short ;  and  I  have 
promised  a  complete  edition  of  them,  in  which  I  shall  with  the  utmost  care  ascertain 
their  authenticity,  and  illustrate  them  with  notes  and  various  readings. 
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Far  the  GtnUematCs  Magaum, 
Pieface.  intem.  evid. 
Life  of  Father  Paul.  acknawL 
1799*   A.  complete  TincUcation  of  the  Licenser  of  the  Stafi;e  from  the  malicious  and 
scandalous   aspersions    of    Mr.    Brooke,  autnour    of   Gustayns    Vasa. 

Marmor  Nor/oUiense:  or,  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  inscription  in 

monkish  rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk ;  by  Probus 

Britannicus.  ackncwl. 

For  the  GentUman^s  Magaunt. 
Life  of  Boerhave.  ackncwl. 
Address  to  the  Reader,  intem,  evid. 
Append  to  the  Publick  in  behalf  of  the  Editor,  intem,  evid. 
Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp*s  Sermons ;  a  plausible  attempt  to 

prove  that  an  authour's  work  may  be  abridg^  withoat  injuring  hit 

property,  acknewl, 
174a  For  the  Gentleman* s  Magaaini. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake.  acknawL 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  ackncwl. 
Life  of  Philip  Barretier.  ackncwl. 
Essay  on  Epitaphs,  ackncwl. 
1741.  For  the  Gentlemen^ s  Maganm. 

Preface,  inicm,  evid. 
A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  Intradttction.    tntem. 

evid. 
Debate  on  the  Bumble  Fetition  and  Advice  of  the  Riimp  Parliament  to 

Cromwell  in  1657,  to  assume  the  title  of  King;  abridged,  methodized 

and  digested,  intem,  evid. 
Translation  of  Abbe  Guyon's  Dissertation  on  the  Amaxons.  intem,  evid* 
Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on  Dr.  Morin.  intem,  ewid, 

I74t,  For  the  Gentleman*!  Magaxim, 

Pre&ce.  intem.  evid. 
Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

ackncwl. 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman.  eukncwl. 
The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  Editions  of  his 

Works,  ackncwl. 
Proposals  for  Printii^  BibUotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Libraiy 

of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first  Volume  of  that 

Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  Accounts  of  the  Books  were  written  by 

him.  ackncwl. 
iMxridgement  intitled.  Foreign  Histoiy.  intem,  tvid. 
£lMy  on  the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French  of  D«  Halde.  intern, 

mid. 
1913.  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's  Medicinal  Dictlooaiy.  imicm.  evid. 
For  tke  Gemtkmcm's  Maganm. 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 
ParHamentaiy  Debates,  under  the  Name  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput, 

from  Nov.  19,  1740,  to  Feb.  23,  i74>-3,  induave.  ackncwl. 
Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Cfousas  and  Warburton  on  Pope's 

Essay  on  Man.  intem,  evid. 
A  Letter  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr.  Savage  was  speedily  to  be  pnblished 

by  a  Person  who  was  fiivoured  with  his  Confidence,  intem,  ewid. 
Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
1744.   Life  of  Richard  Savage,  ackncwl. 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  ackncwl. 

For  the  Gentleman* s  Magmim, 
Preface,  intem.  evid. 


04  ^^B^  Z/KE  O^  /ML  J^OHXSaX 


1754,  Life  o#£dv.  Give  IB  tibe 
175^  A  IHcncmAMY,  wiA  a 


Aa  Aecooft  of  sa  Atteamt  to  ncstuB  the  LoMtude  it  Set*  bf  sb  end 
'"  --    -    - laONerffc:       '       '" 


TlMorj  ol  dbe  Vaiiadow  of  the  MMKtkal  Needier  wUh  a  Table  o£  tibe 
Vmetiom  ol  d^  nost  lemaibable  Odes  ia  Ewope  froa  tbe  Year  l66o 
to  If6a  ^kmtmL  This  he  wrote  far  Mi.  Zariariih  WiUiaas.  an 
inoMMi  SKieat  Wdch  GcBtloHB*  FadKr  of  Mn.  Ana  Wilfinw 
wfeoai  he  fcr  ouaij  Yean  kindlj  lodged  a  ik  Ho«e.  It  was  pobiithed 
with  a  Tniiwlafion  into  Italian  bf  Signer  BaicttL  In  a  Copf  of  it 
whicfahepreeentcdtotheBodlqanIibngyatOxfotd,iipastedaC 


of  the  fate  Mr.  Zadiariah  WiDianK^  pfainlj  written  bj  Johnson. 

tl^  An  AbvidfiencBt  of  hb  Dictionaiy.  mckm&mL 

BcTcral  tjmx^  m  The  Um^eml  Visitor,  whic^  Aere  is  some  diflkslt^  ia 
aiccrtatoui|.  AH  that  are  nmked  with  two  Astendo,  have  been  aacnbed 
to  Um,  al^oog^  I  am  confident  from  internal  Evidence,  that  we  dionld 
except  from  these  "The  Life  of  Chancer,**  "  ReAectioos  on  the  State  of 
Porutgal,"  and  "An  Eaaj  on  Aichitectnre : "  And  from  the  same 
Evidence  I  am  confident  that  he  wrote  **  Further  Thoogfats  on  Agii« 
cahare,"  and  "A  DissertatioQ  on  the  State  of  literatare  and  Aathoan.'' 
The  Disiertation  on  the  Epitaphs  written  bj  Pope  he  afterwards  acknov- 
ledged,  and  added  to  his  "  Idler." 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  prefittd  to  a  new  Edition  of  his  Christian 
Morals,  acknawl. 

in  thi  UUrMj  Magnine;  ar^   Universal  Review^  whidi  began  in  Janaaij 
175^' 
His  Origin^  Stst^s  are 


Frellminafy  Address,  imtm,  £vid. 
An  lotrodactioD  to 


to  the  Political  State  of  Great-Britain.  mtem.€VuL 
R«Mrks  on  the  MiUtia  Bill,  mttm,  and. 

on  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Treaties  with  the  Empress  of  Rnnla 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  m/rm.  evid. 
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Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affiurs.  mUm,  tvid. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  IIL  King  of  Prussia,  imiem,  tvkU 

In  tht  sami  MagoMint  JUt  Reouws  are  of  the  following  Books : 

*' Birch's  History  of  the  Roval  Sodetj."— ''Browne's  Christian  Morale "^ 
'*Warton*s  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genhis  of  Pope.  Vol.  L**— 
**  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybras."— "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Argnmnaii 
In  Proof  of  a  Deity."— <«  Borlase's  Histoiy  of  the  Isles  of  SdUy."— 
'*  Home's  Experiments  on  Bleaching." — **  Browne's  History  of  Jamaica." 
— **  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea  Waters,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and  coring  an 
m  Taste  in  Milk."— "iLucas's  Essay  on  Watexs."— " Keith's  Catalogue  of 
the  Scottish  Bishops."— <*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  XLIX."— 
"Miscellanies  by  £lizabeth  Harrison." — "Evans's  Map  and  Account  of 
the  Middle  Colonies  in  America."— '*  The  Cadet,  a  Mihtaxy  Treatise."— 
'*The  Conduct  of  Hbt  Ministiy  relating  to  the  present  War  impartially 
ezsunined."  intern,  evid, 

''Mrs.  Lennoxes  Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs."— "Letter  on  the  Case  of 
Admiral  Byng." — "Appeal  to  the  People  coooeming  Admiral  Byng." — 
"  Hanway's  Eight  Days  Journey,  and  Essajr  on  Tea." — "  Some  further 
Particulars  in  B^lation  to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  €^ 
Oxford." 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry  Answer  to  the  Review  of  his 
Essay  on  Tea,  Johnson  in  the  same  Collection  made  a  Reply  to  it. 
aeknawl.  This  is  the  onhr  Instance,  it  is  believed,  when  he  condescended 
to  take  Notice  of  uiy  Ining  that  had  been  written  against  him ;  and 
here  his  chief  Intention  seems  to  have  been  to  make  Sport 

Dedicatkm  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford  of»  and  Prefiaice  to,  Mr.  Payne's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  atkm€wL 

Introduction  to  the  London  Chronicle,  an  Evening  Paper  which  still  subsists 
with  deserved  credit  acJhuwi. 
'757*  Speech  on  the  Subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Throne  after  the  Expedition  to 
Rochefort ;  delivered  by  one  of  his  Friends  in  some  publick  Meeting : 
it  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1785.  m/em. 
and. 

The  two  first  Para^phs  of  the  Pre£Me  to  Sir  William  Chambers's  Designs 
of  Chinese  Buildings,  &c.  aeknaad. 
1758.  Tub  Idler,  which  began  April  5,  in  this  year,  and  was  continued  till  April 
5,  176a  ackmnol. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  Common  Soldiers  was  added  to  it 
wboi  published  in  volumes.  acStowL 
f  719.  Rasselas  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale,  atkmawl. 

Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Idler  against  certain  Persons  who 
pirated  those  Papers  as  they  came  out  singly  in  a  Newspaper  called  the 
Universal  Chronicle  or  Weekly  Gazette,  intern,  gvid. 

Fat  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's  EngUsh  Version  of  Brumoy,— "  A  Dissertotion 
on  the  Greek  Comedy,**  and  the  General  Conclusion  of  the  Book,  intirm. 
evid, 

Intsoduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  a  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travehb 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gazetteer,  concerning  the  best  Plan  for  Blackfrian 

Bridge,  aekncwl, 
S|6a  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  IIL  on  hit  Accession  to  the  Throna 

intern,  evid. 
Dedication  of  Baxetti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary  to  the  Marquis  ol 

Abreu,  then  Envoy-Extraordinary  m>m  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great- 
Britain.  i$item,  evid. 
Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Mr.  Tytler's  acute  and  able  VmS^ 

cation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  aekncwi. 
Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Qoathing  the  Frendi 

Prisoners,  acknawl. 
1961.   Pre&cetoRolt'sDictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  acknawl. 

Corrections  and   Improvements  for  Mr.  Gwyn  the  Architect's  Pamphlett 

intitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  George  IIL"  mcknowL 
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DedkatioB  to  tkeKivaf  the  Kcvcmd  D^  ] 


^toi 

of 

"     ~       to  the  Eni  of 

TWLifeor/    ~ 
ReHew  of  TVIfirhnT,  >' 
C6HEce»  m  tike  Oidcdl 

ito the Qmbb of  liL  Hook^ ' 
l|<3.  AooontoftheDctectioAofthe] 

a  the  Nevsapen  ud  GcBdeM^s  ] 
1164.  PM  of  a  Rmev  of  Goi^er^  T 
Chraaicfe.  «BiaiB£. 
Revkv  of  GoUnuth'^  Tte«dkr«  a  Focm»  m  the  Ckkical  Reviev. 


I|6c  The  Fl^s  of  WUInm  Skdkipcare»  vith  Notes.  < 
176&  Hie  FoataiB%  a  FaiiT  Tkle»  a  M&  WSkW! 
1167.   DeiHratInn   to   the   tm^  of  Mr.  Adne^  TmtiK  os  the  (doba.    «^ 


196^  Cbancter  of  the  lewocad  Ifc 


ITTa   The  Fabe  Alans,  mlmtmi^ 

tf7t.  Thoachts  OB  the  late  Tnam 

lyys*  DeKOce  of  a  SdioooBaslBr  \  dictated   to  wtt  aoe  nw   HoiBe 


Afgnment  in  Sapport  of  the  Lav  of  Firiwii  Jmfiwmiiiitm :  dktated  ta  ae  foe 
tkeCootofSa^aSootbwL  mdbmmL 
vnv   PrefiKe  to  Macben's  -Dirtirmefy  of  Aaoeat  GcoeMphy."  mrhuml 

AigBBient  a  inoar  of  the  Ri^tB  of  \jk§  Frtnm;  dktafted  to  ae  for  the 
Gcnoal  AsKably  of  the  Qnach  of  Sootbad. 
1774-   1^  PttiioL  mkmmgi 

>775-   A  Jooiney  to  the  Westein  Islancb  of  Scotiiad  ■ 
Proponb  fm  pahKAing  dbe  Worts  of  Mn. 

Volnmes  Quarto.  mcbmmL 
Tnhct  to  Baretti't  Ea^  Leaoas  ia  Itafian  aad  Eaglhh.  1 
TaxadoD  no  Tyianny ;  an  Answer  to  the  RcsolatioM  aad  Addvea  of  the 

American  Congress,  mckmtmi. 
Argument  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Memis ;  delated  to  ae  for  te  Coat  of  Sfirion 

in  Scotland.  odhmmL 
Aignment  to  prove  that  the  ConMcatka  of  Stbfiag  was  oonatl;  dictated  to 
ae  for  the  House  of  Loids.  ockmmtL 
1976^  Argoacnt  in  Sappott  of  the  Right  of  faifdiate,  and  personal  KprdienBon 
ftam  the  Polpit ;  dictated  to  me.  oekmamL 
Proposals  for  pabbilung  an  Analjrsu  of  te  Scotch  CdtidL  Lai^a^fi^  bf  the 
Rererend  William  Shaw,  achuml 
1977.   Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthmnoos  Works  of  Dr.  Pesrosb  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  ackntwl. 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that  Prdate ;  profiled  to  thoa  Worty. 

acknewl. 
Varioos    Papers   and    Letters   in    Favour   of    the    Reverend    Dr.    Dodd. 
acktuwl, 
178a   Advertisement  for  his  Friend  Mr.  Thrale  to  the  Worthy  Eketois  of  the 
Boroogfa  of  Sonthwark.  acknowl. 
The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dawes's  Lifo  of  Garrkk.  mdhmvi, 
1781.   Prefaces  Biographical  and  Critical  to  the  Works  of  the  most  *«*in^t  ynglkh 
PoeU  ;  afterwards  pabUshcd  with  the  TlUe  of  Lives  of  the  English  Poets, 

Argument  on  the  Importance  of  the  RegistratioQ  of  Deeds ;  dictated  to  me 
for  an  Election  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  achmd. 
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On  the  Dittiiicticni  between  Tory  and  Wnio;  dictated  tQ  ae.  acktiomi. 

On  Vicarioos  Pnnlihnicnti»  and  the  great  Piopitiatkm  for  the  Sins  of  tiie 

World,  bjr  J18U8  Christ  ;  dictated  to  me.  aekmoml, 
iUgoment  in  favour  of  Joieph  Knight  an  African  N^gvo^  who  claimed  his 

Liberty  in  the  Coort  of  SeniDD  m  Scothnd,  and  obtained  It ;  dictated  to 

mt.  aekmtml. 
Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the  Caledonian  BCerconr,  against  the 

Society  of  Proonnitors  in  Edinborgli,  for  having  Inserted  m  his  Paper  a 

faidicrons  Paragraph  against  them ;  demonstrating  that  it  was  not  an 

Injnrioos  libel ;  dictated  to  me.  aeknowL 
lySt.  The  greatest  Part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw, 

to  a  Person  at  Edinborgh  of  the  Name  of  Clark,  refitting  his  aigoments 

for  the  authenticity  of  3ie  Poems  published  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson  as 

Translations  from  Ossian.  inUm.  arid, 
I|84i  List  of  the  Authours  of  the  Universal  History,  deposited  in  the  British 

Museum,  and  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Msganne  for  December  this 

Year,  ackncwi. 

Varums  Ytart. 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  aeknewL 
Prayers  and   Meditations,  whidi  he  delivered   to  the  Rev.  Mr.   Strahan, 

enjoining  him  to  publish  them,  tuknofwl, 
Sennons  Zg^  fir  PMicatim  by  John  Ta^to,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  West- 

minster,  and  given  to  the  World  by  the  Reverend  Samud  Hayes,  A.M. 

UiUm,€oid, 

Siidi  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Prose  Works  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whidi  I  have  been  able  to  discover  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention ;  ^  but  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  whidi  are  yet 
concealed ;  and  we  may  add  to  the  account,  the  numerous  Letters  which  he  wrote, 
of  which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  that  those  persons  ^ 
whose  possession  they  are,  will  fovour  tne  world  with  them.' 

JAMES  BOSWBLL. 


^  To  the  last  Mr.  Croker  is  disturbed  leave,  whidi  graciously  had  been  mnted, 

by  the  notion  of  some  mysterious.  If  not  for  publishing  Dr.  Johnson's   dialogue 

l^nilty,  passage  in  Johnson's  life.     "This  with  his  Maj^ty.    Abmost  fordbly  stop- 

B  a  stram«  phrue,"  he  writes  in  this  ping  her  in  her  path,  though  making  her 

place.    '*  What  work  could  it  have  been  an  obseouious,  or  rattier  a  theatrical  bow, 

that  Mr.  Boswell  was  not  at  Ubertf  to  '  I  am  nappy,'  he  cried,  '  to  find  you, 

wumOomf    That  there  was  some  peailiar  Madam,  for  I  was  told  yon  were  lost  t 

meaning  here  can  hardly  be  doubted.    It  .  •  •  •  You  must  come  forth.  Madam  f 

/STild^  mav  allude  to  some  publications  .  •  .  •  But  we  can't  spare  vou. — Besides, 

of  a  Jaoobue  tendencv,  written  in  John-  Bfadam,  I  want  your  Johnson's  letters 

son's  earlier  days,  and  whidi  may  have  for  mv  book  I '    Then,  stopping  at  once 

been   acknowledged    in   confidence    to  himself  and   his   hearer,  by  spreading 

Boswell ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture"  abroad  bothhis  arms,  in  starting  suddenly 

Mr.    Boswell    alludes    either   to    some  before  her,  he  energetically  added,  '  For 

inferior    artides,    which    Johnson    dkl  the  book.  Madam!  the  first  book  in 

not  care  to  acknowledge,  or  whidi  he  tiie   universe ! '     Swelling,   then,  with 

wm  have  r^retted  writing.  internal    patulation,    yet    involuntarily 

^  This  seems  to  refer  more  particulariy  half-laughing,     from     good-humouredly 

to  ICias  Bumey,  whose  account  of  Mr.  catching   the  infection  of  the  impulse 

Boswell  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  pressing  which  his  unrestrained  self-complacency 

Importumty  to  secure  contributions  for  exdted  in  his  listener,  he  significantly 

Iris  book.   '*  Mr.  Boswell,  about  this  time,  paused ;  but  the  next  minute,  with  double 

gnlded  by  M.  de  Gaiffiurdiere,  crossed  empharis,  and  strong,  even  comic  gesticu- 

•nd  intercepted  her  passage,  one  Sunday  latum,  he  went  on :  '  I  have  every  thing 

morning,  from  the  Windsor  cathedral  to  else !  everything  that  can  be  named,  or 

the  Queen's  lodge.     Mr.  Boswell  had  every  sort,  and  dass,  and  description,  to 

vidted  Windsor  to   solidt  the  King's  show  the  great  man  in  all  his  bearings  f 
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TOUR  TO  THE  HEBRIDES. 


EDMOND    MALONE,    Esq. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

In  eveiy  narrative^  whether  historical  or  biographical, 
authenticity  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Of  this  I  have 
ever  been  so  firmly  persuaded,  that  I  inscribed  a  former  work  to 
that  person  who  was  the  best  judge  of  its  truth.  I  need  not  tell 
you  I  mean  General  Paoli;  ii4k^  after  his  greats  though  unsuccess- 
fid,  effiDrIi  to  prcsenrc  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  found  an 
honourable  asylum  in  Britain,  where  he  has  now  lived  many  yearn 
the  object  of  Royal  regard  and  private  respect ;  and  whom  I  cannot 
name  without  expressing  my  very  grateful  sense  of  the  uniform 
kindness  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  me. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  can  best  judge,  from  internal  evidence, 
whether  the  numerous  conversations  which  form  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  ensuing  pages,  are  correcdy  related  To  them  there- 
f<»e  I  wish  to  appeal,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  here  exhibited 
to  the  world. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  you 
have  a  tide  to  this  address.  You  have  obligingly  taken  the  trouble 
to  peruse  the  original  manuscript  of  this  Tour,  and  can  vouch  for 
the  strict  fidelity  of  the  present  publication.  Your  literary  alliance 
with  our  much-lamented  friend,  in  consequence  of  having  under- 
taken to  render  one  of  his  labours  more  complete,  by  your  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  a  work  which  I  am  confident  will  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  publick,  gives  you  another  claim.  But  I 
have  a  still  more  powerfiil  inducement  to  prefix  your  name  to  this 

SecMd  Editwn.—HeaLdtd  "  DEDICATION." 


^tf 


^'M/^'t^ 


Hb  was  op  am  ADIORABLS  PRBGNANGT  OP  WIT,  AMD  THAT  PRSG- 
MAMCY  MUCH  DCPROVKD  BT  CONTIMUAL  STUDY  PROM  HIS  CHILDHOOD; 
Wnt  WHICH  HX  HAD  GOTTEN  SUCH  A  PROMPTNESS  IN  EXPRESSING 
HIS  MIMD^  THAT  HIS  EXTEMPORAL  SPEECHES  WERE  LITTLE  IN- 
PXRIOUR  TO  HIS    PREMEDITATE    WRITINGS.      MaNY,   NO    DOUBT,  HAD 

«bad  a8  much,  amd  perhaps  more  than  he ;  but  scarce  ever 
amy  comooctbd  his  rbadimg  into  judgment  as  he  did. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 


rou  iiT.  j^j. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

S§€9md  SdHim. 

BY  €9maing  iki  iwnmrs  ^  th$  pnss  m  the  fnnur  edtHom^  and 
$am€  maccMrades  far  wMuM  the  author  aiom  is  amsweraUi^ 
and  hy  si^pfying  some  addUionai  nmts}  I  have  tndeawmrtd  U 
rmuUr  this  worh  atart  deserving  ef  the  msy  h^  hmumr 
which  the  pMich  has  hem  pleased  to  show  it;  the  mhA  ef 
the  first  impression  heofing  been  soid  in  a  Jew  woshs. 

J.  B. 

London,  aoth  Dec.  1785. 


^  Mr.  Bofwdl  alio  made  a  change  in  bit      copper  instead  of  on  wood*  in  a 
title-page,  having  the  device  engraved  on      artiatic  and  finished  \ 


A  D  VER  TI SEMEN  T 

TO  THB 

THIRD  EDITION. 


ANIMATED  iy  ike  vay  favaunOU  rmpHam  whkk  two 
large  impressions  qf  ikis  work  have  had,  it  has  been  my 
shufy  u^  make  it  as  perfect  as  I  could  in  this  edition,  by 
correcting  some  inaccuracies  which  I  discovered  myself  and 
some  which  the  kindness  of  friends,  or  the  scrutiny  of  adver- 
saries pointed  out  A  few  notes  are  added,  of  which  the 
principal  object  is,  to  refute  misrepresentation  and  calumny^ 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  periodical  journals  of  criticism, 
and  in  the  numerous  publications  to  which  my  book  has  given  rise, 
I  have  made  no  anstver.  Every  work  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
own  merit,  I  cannot,  however,  omit  this  opportunity  of  reluming 
thanks  to  a  gentleman  who  published  a  Defence  of  my  youmcU, 
and  has  added  to  the  favour  by  communicating  his  name  to  me  in 
a  very  obliging  letter. 

It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  the  futile  remarks,  to  many  of  which,  a  petty  national  resent- 
ment, unworthy  of  my  countrymen^  has  probably  given  rise; 
remarks  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  in  the  publick 
prints  by  shallow  or  envious  cavillers,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  world  that  Dr.  yohnsotis  character  has  been 
lASSBNBD    by    recording   such    various    instances   ef  his    lively   wit 


*  To  this  edition  a  map  of  the  route      withdrew  fron  the  fouith. 
was  added,  whidi  however  Mr.  Malone 
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and  acute  jutfgment^  on  every  topick  thai  was  fresenUd  U  his 
mind.  In  the  opinion  of  every  person  of  taste  and  knowledge 
that  I  have  conversed  with^  it  has  been  greatly  heightened; 
and  I  will  venture  to  predict^  that  this  specimen  of  the  coUo- 
quial  talents  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  my  illustrious 
fellow-traveller  will  become  still  more  valuable^  when^  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  he  shall  have  become  an  ANaBNT;  when  all 
those  who  can  now  bear  testtmony  io  the  transcendent  powers 
of  his  mind,  shall  have  passed  away;  and  no  other  memorial  of 
this  great  and  good  man  shall  remain  but  the  following 
youmal,  the  other  anecdotes  and  letters  preserved  by  his  friends^ 
and  those  incomparable  works,  which  have  for  many  years  been 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  will  be  read  and  admired  as 
long  as  the  English  language  shall  be  jpokem  or  understood. 

J.  a 

London,  isth  Ai^^,  1786. 
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OP  A. 

TOU^TO    THE    HEBRIDES. 

WITH 

SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    LL.D.* 


>x)r.  Johnson  bad  for  many  years  given  me  hopes  that  we  should  go 
'  together,  and  visit  the  Hebrides.  Martin's  Account  of  those  islands 
.'  had  impressed  us  with  a  notion  that  we  might  there  contemplate  a 
,  system  of  life  almost  totally  different  from  what  we  had  been  accus- 
/  tomed  to  see;  and,  to  find  simplicity  and  wildness,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  remote  time  or  place,  so  near  to  our  native  great 
island,  was  an  object  within  the  reach  of  reasonable  curiosity.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  in  his  journey,  **that  he  scarcely  remembered  how 
the  wish  to  visit  the  Hebrides  was  excited ;"  but  he  told  me,  in 
summer  1763,  that  his  father  put  Martin's  Account  into  his  hands 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  it 
We  reckoned  there  would  be  some  inconveniendes  and  hardships, 
and  perhaps  a  little  danger;  bnt  these  we  were  persuaded  were  mag- 
nified in  the  imagination  of  every  body.  When  I  was  at  Femey,  in 
1764,  I  mentioned  our  design  to  Voltaire.  He  looked  at  me,  as  if 
I  had  talked  of  going  to  the  North  Pole,  and  said,  "You  do  not  insist 
on  my  accompanying  you?" — **No,  Sir." — "Then  I  am  very  willing 
you  should  ga"  I  was  not  afraid  that  our  curious  expedition  would 
be  prevented  by  such  apprehensions;  but  I  doubted  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  relinquish,  for  some 
time,  the  felicity  of  a  London  life,  which,  to  a  man  who  can  enjoy 

^  It  should  be  noted  tfast  the  joamAl  smoothed  aU  these  pleasant  eccentricities 

was  oiiginaUy  jjrinted  fai  an  unpolished  away.     According  to  Baretti  fMiu^gi' 

fitthion,  aopropriate  to  the  mode  m  which  naUa),  BosweU  received  100/.  as   the 

\  it  was  wntten.    Even  the  style  of  papng  copy  money. 

I  was  eioeptionaL     Bfalone  and  others 
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it  with  fiill  intellectual  relish,  is  apt  to  make  existence  in  any  nar- 
rower sphere  seem  insipid  or  irksome.  I  doubted  that  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  come  down  from  his  elevated  state  of  philosophical 
dignity;  from  a  superiority  of  wisdom  amongst  the  wise,  and  of 
learning  amongst  the  learned;  and^from  flashing  his  wit  upon  minds 
bright  enough  to  reflect  it. 

He  had  disappointed  my  expectations  so  long,  that  I  began  to 
despair;  but  in  spring,  1773,  he  talked  of  coming  to  Scotland  that 
year  with  so  much  firmness,  that  I  hoped  he  was^fttJast  in  earnest. 
I  knew  that,  if  he  were  once  launched  from  the  metrop;9lis,  he  would 
go  forward  veiy  well;  and  I  got  our  common  friends  thdre  to  assist 
in  setting  him  afloat  To  Mrs.  Thrale  in  particular,  whos^  enchant-, 
ment  over  him  seldom  failed,  I  was  much  obliged.  It  w^  *^ril 
give  thee  a  windP — "  Thau  art  kind*' — ^To  attract  him,  w^ ^  had 
invitations  from  the  chiefs  Macdonald  and  Macleod;  and,  for  ad- 
ditional aid,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  and 
Dr.  Beattie. 

To  Dr.   Robertson,  so  far  as  my  letter   concerned    the    present. 
subject,  I  wrote  as  follows : —  ^ 

"Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  in  great  health  and  spirits; 
and,  I  do  think,  has  a  serious  resolution  to  visit  Scotland  this 
year.  The  more  attraction,  however,  the  better;  and  therefore, 
though  I  know  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,  it  will  forward 
the  scheme,  i^  in  your  answer  to  this,  you  express  yourself  con- 
cerning it  with  that  power  of  which  you  are  so  happily  possessed, 
and  which  may  be  so  directed  as  to  operate  strongly  upon  him." 

His  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  was  quite  as  I  could  have 
wished.  It  was  written  with  the  address  and  persuasion  of  the 
historian  of  America. 

''When  I  saw  you  last,  you  gave  us  some  hopes  that  you  might 
prevail  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  make  out  that  excursion  to  Scotland, 
with  the  expectation  of  which  we  have  long  flattered  ourselves.  If 
he  could  order  matters  so,  as  to  pass  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  about 
the  close  of  the  summer  session,  and  then  visit  some  of  the  Highland 
scenes,  I  am  confident  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  grand  features 
of  nature  in  many  parts  of  this  country:  he  will  meet  with  many 
persons  here  who  respect  him,  and  some  whom  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  think  not  unworthy  of  his  esteem.  I  wish  he  would  make  the 
experiment  He  sometimes  cracks  his  jokes  upon  us;  but  he  will 
find  that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  stabs  of  malevolence,  and 
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/fo  rdfukis  €f  the  righteous^  which  are  like  excellent  oU^  and  break 
n^  the  head.  Offer  my  best  compliments  to  him,  and  assure  him 
fhat  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  under 
my  root* 

To  Ehr.  Beattie  I  wrote,  "  The  chief  intention  of  this  letter  is  to 
inform  you,  that  I  now  seriously  believe  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  will 
▼isit  Scotland  this  year :  but  I  wish  that  every  power  of  attraction  may 
be  employed  to  secure  our  having  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will,  without  delay,  write  to  me  what  I  know 
you  think,  that  I  may  read  it  to  the  mighty  sage,  with  proper 
emphasis,  before  I  leave  London,  which  I  must  do  soon.  He  talks 
of  you  with  the  same  warmth  that  he  did  last  year.  We  are  to 
tee  as  much  of  Scotland  as  we  can,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  We  shall  not  be  long  of  being  at  Marischal  College.^ 
He  is  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  Western  Islands." 

Dr.  Beattie  did  better:  ipse  venit  He  was,  however,  so  polite  as 
to  waive  his  privilege  of  nil  mihi  rescridas,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

*'YouR  very  kind  and  agreeable  favour  of  the  20th  of  April  over- 
took me  here  yesterday,  after  having  gone  to  Aberdeen,  which  place  I 
left  about  a  week  ago.  I  am  to  set  out  this  day  for  London,  and 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mr.  Johnson  and 
jTou,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  hence.  I  shall  then  do  what  I  can, 
to  enforce  the  topick  you  mention;  but  at  present  I  cannot  enter 
upon  it,  as  I  am  in  a  very  great  huny;  for  I  intend  to  begin  my 
journey  within  an  hour  or  two." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  threw  some  pleasing  motives 
into  the  northern  scale.  But,  indeed,  Mr.  Johnson  loved  all  that  he 
heard  from  one  whom  he  tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Gray 
found  "a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man." 

My  Lord  Elibank  did  not  answer  my  letter  to  his  lordship  for 
some  time.  The  reason  will  appear,  when  we  come  to  the  isle  of 
Sky.  I  shall  then  insert  my  letter,  with  letters  from  his  lordship, 
both  to  myself  and  Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  I 
insert  my  own  letters,  as  I  relate  my  own  sayings,  rather  as  keys  to 
what  is  valuable  belonging  to  others,  than  for  their  own  sake. 

•  Onr  friend  Edmund  Burke,  who  by  this  time  had  received  some  pretty  sore 
nibt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  difference  in  their  poUtics,  upon 
«>y  repeating  tnis  passage  to  him,  exclaimed,  "  Oil  of  Vitriol  I  *' 

"  lliis  I  find  is  a  Scotticism.  I  should  have  said  '*  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
ihaU  be  at  Marischal  College." 

Sicond  Edition,— Lint  33 :  Altered  to  "I  beg  it  may  be  understood." 

/W.— Line  I  of  noit :  "sore"  altered  to  "severe." 
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Luckily  Mr.  Justice  (now  Sir  Robert)  ChamberSi  wbo  was  about 
to  sail  for  the  East-IncUes,  was  going  to  take  leave  of  his  relations 
at  Newcastle,  and  he  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  town.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  University  College,  Oxford  (now  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Com- 
mons^) accompanied  him  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  With  such  pro- 
pitious convoys  did  he  proceed  to  my  native  dty.  But,  lest 
metaphor  should  make  it  be  supposed  he  actually  went  by  sea,  I 
choose  to  mention  that  he  travelled  in  post-chaises,  of  which  the 
rapid  motion  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements. 

Dr.  Samud  Johnson's  character,  religious,  moral,  political,  and 
literary,  nay  his  figure  and  manner,  are,  I  believe,  more  generaUy 
known  than  those  of  almost  any  man;  yet  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous here  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  him.  Let  my  readers  then 
remember  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  christian,  of  high, 
church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles,  which  he  would  not 
tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned;  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining 
the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  both  from  a  regard  to  the  order 
of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order; 
correct,  nay  stem  in  his  taste;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended; 
impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper;  but  of  a  most  humane  and 
benevolent  heart;  having  a  mind  stored  with  a  vast  and  various 
collection  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  he  conununicated  with 
peculiar  perspicuity  and  force,  in  rich  and  choice  expression.  He 
united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  which 
gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  arguing ;  for  he  could  reason 
close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment  He  could,  when  he 
chose  it,  be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  wielded  a  weapon  in  the 
schools  of  declamation;  but  he  indulged  this  only  in  conversatiouy 
for  he  owned  he  sometimes  talked  for  victory.  He  was  too  con- 
scientious to  make  errour  permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately 
writing  it.  He  was  conscious  of  his  superiority.  He  loved  praise 
when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it  He 
was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery.  His  mind  was  so  full  of 
imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  poet  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  in  his  poetical  pieces,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
are  so  few,  because  so  excellent,  his  style  is  easier  than  in  his  prose. 
There  b  deception  in  this :  it  is  not  easier,  but  better  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  verse;  as  one  may  dance  with  grace,  whose  motions,  in 
ordinary  walking— in  the  common  step,  are  aukward.  He  had  a  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the  brightness 
SiC0nd  SdUioM,~^lAne  29 1  Pimctoation  altered. 


And,  later.  Lord  StoweQ. 
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of  his  fimqr,  and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  think- 
ing: yet,  though  grave  and  aweful  in  his  deportment,  when  he 
thought  it  necessary  or  proper,  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in 
pleasantry  and  sportive  sallies.  He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but 
not  to  credulity.  Though  his  imagination  might  incline  him  to  a 
belief  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason 
examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  a 
dow  deliberate  utterance,  which  no  doubt  gave  some  additional 
weight  to  the  sterling  metal  of  his  conversation.  Lord  Pembroke 
said  once  to  me  at  Wilton,^  with  a  happy  pleasantry,  and  some 
truth,  that  '*Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraordi- 
nary were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  way :*^  but  I  admit  the  truth  of 
this  only  on  some  occasions.  The  ''Messiah,"  played  upon  the 
Canterbury  organ,  is  more  sublime  than  when  played  upon  an  in- 
ferior instrument :  but  very  slight  music  will  seem  grand,  when  con- 
ve3red  to  the  ear  through  that  majestic  medium.  WhiU  therefort 
Doctor  yohnsofis  sayings  are  read^  kt  his  manner  he  taken  along. 
Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  the  sayings  themselves  are 
generally  great ;  that,  though  he  might  be  an  ordinary  composer  at 
times,  he  was  for  the  most  part  a  Handel  His  person  was  large, 
robust,  I  may  say  approaching  to  the  gigantic,  and  grown  unwieldy 
from  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  naturally  of  the  cast  of 
an  ancient  statue,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scars  of  that  evil, 
which,  it  was  formerly  imagined,  the  royal  touch  could  cure.  He 
was  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year:  he  was  become  a  little  dull  of 
hearing.  His  sight  had  always  been  somewhat  weak ;  yet,  so  much 
does  mind  govern,  and  even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that 
his  perceptions  were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  His  head, 
and  sometimes  also  his  body,  shook  with  a  kind  of  motion  like  the 
effect  of  a  palsy :  he  was  frequently  disturbed  by  cramps,  or  con- 
vulsive contractions,  of  the  nature  of  that  distemper  called  St. 
Vitus's  dance.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown  clothes,  with 
twisted  hair  buttons  of  the  same  colour,  a  large  bushy  greyish  wig, 
a  plain  shirt,  black  worsted  stockings,   and  silver  buckles.     Upon 

Suond  EdiHan, — On  line  30  put  note  :  "  Such  they  appeared  to  me ;  but  since  the 
first  edition,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to  me,  '  that  Dr.  Johnson's  eztrap 
ordinaiy  gestures  were  only  habits,  in  which  he  indulged  himself  at  certain  times. 
V^hen  in  company,  where  he  was  not  free,  or  when  engaged  earnestly  in  con- 
versation, he  never  gave  way  to  sudi  habits,  which  proves  that  they  were  not 
invduntary.'  I  still  however  thixdc,  that  these  gestures  were  involuntary ;  for  surely 
had  not  that  been  the  case,  he  would  have  restrained  them  in  the  publick  streets." 

^  Line  9,  from  <*  Lord  Pembroke  "  to      Mr.  Boswell  went  on  a  visit  to  Wiltoa 
"a  Handel,"  line 20,  is  made  a  foot-note      In  April,  1775. 
by  Mr.  Malone,  and  succeeding  editors. 
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this  tour,  when  journeying,  he  wore  boots,  and  a  very  wide  brown 
cloth  great  coat,  with  pockets  which  might  have  aknost  held  the 
two  volumes  of  his  folio  dictionary;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
large  English  oak  stick.  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  mentioning 
such  minute  particulars.  Everything  relative  to  so  great  a  man  is 
worth  observing.  I  remember  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  rhetorical 
lectures  at  Glasgow,  told  us  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Milton  wore 
latchets  in  his  shoes,  instead  of  buckles.  When  I  mention  the  oak 
stick,  it  is  but  letting  Hercules  have  his  dub;  and  by-and-by,  my 
readers  will  find  this  stick  will  bud,  and  produce  a  good  joke. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  "the  combination  and  the  form^  of 
that  Wonderful  Man,  whom  I  venerated  and  loved  while  in  this 
world,  and  after  whom  I  gaze  with  htmible  hope,  now  that  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  him  to  a  better  world,  will  serve  to 
introduce  to  the  fancy  of  my  readers  the  capital  object  of  the  follow- 
ing journal,  in  the  course  of  which  I  trust  they  will  attain  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  acquaintance  with  him. 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  was  announced  almost  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  appear  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  his  "London,'*  a 
poem,  are  the  following  nervous  lines : 

For  who  would  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibemia's  land? 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  £ate  away ; 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay. 

The  truth  is,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  he  allowed 
himself  to  look  upon  all  nations  but  his  own  as  barbarians :  not 
only  Hibemia,  but  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  are  attacked  in  the  same 
poem.  If  he  was  particularly  prejudiced  against  the  Scots,  it  was 
because  they  were  more  in  his  way;  because  he  thought  their 
success  in  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  real 
merit;  and  because  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality 
which  I  should  think  no  liberal  minded  Scotchman  will  deny.  He 
was  indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  at  bottom  much  of  a 
John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  true-horn  Englishman.  There  was  a 
stratum  of  common  clay  under  the  rock  of  marble.  He  was 
voraciously  fond  of  good  eating;  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  that 
quality  called  humour^  which  gives  an  oiliness  and  a  gloss  to  every 
other  quality. 

Sec<mdEdiiim.-AJai^%1i  Altered  to  <*  Hibdrnia  and  SooCluid.* 
7»£/.— Line  3s :  <* I  should  think"  altered  to  "  I  believe." 
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I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  compleatly  ^  a  citizen  of  the  world. — In  my 
travels  through  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Corsica, 
France,  I  never  felt  myself  from  home ;  and  I  sincerely  love  "  every 
kindred  and  tongue,  and  people  and  nation."  I  subscribe  to  what 
my  late  truly  learned  and  philosophical  friend  Crosbie  said,  that  the 
English  are  better  animals  than  the  Scots  \  they  are  nearer  the  sun ; 
their  blood  is  richer,  and  more  mellow :  but  when  I  humour  any  of 
them  in  an  outrageous  contempt  of  Scotland,  I  fairly  own  I  treat 
them  as  children.  And  thus  I  have,  at  some  moments,  found 
mjTself  obliged  to  treat  even  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  Scotland  however  he  ventured;  and  he  returned  from  it  in 
great  good  humour,  with  his  prejudices  much  lessened,  and  with 
very  grateful  feelings  of  the  hospitality  with  which  he  was  treated ;  ai 
is  evident  from  that  admirable  work,  his  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,"  which,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  has  been 
misapprehended,  even  to  rancour,  by  many  of  my  countrymen. 

To  have  the  company  of  Chambers  and  Scott,  he  delayed  his 
journey  so  long,  that  the  court  of  session,  which  rises  on  the 
deventh  of  August,  was  broke  up  before  he  got  to  Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1773.  late  in  the  evening, 
I  received  a  note  from  him,  that  he  was  arrived  at  Boyd's  inn,'  at 
the  head  of  the  Canongate.  I  went  to  him  directly.  He  embraced 
me  cordially;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  I  now  had  him 
actually  in  Caledonia.  Mr.  Scotfs  amiable  manners,  and  attach- 
ment to  our  Socrates,  at  once  united  me  to  him.  He  told  me  that, 
before  I  came  in,  the  doctor  had  unluckily  had  a  bad  specimen  of 
Scottish  cleanliness.  He  then  drank  no  fermented  liquor.  He 
asked  to  have  his  lemonade  made  sweeter;  upon  which  the  waiter, 
with  his  greasy  fingers,  lifted  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  put  it  into  it. 
The  doctor,  in  indignation,  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Scott  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  knocked  the  waiter  down.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  me,  that  such  another  trick  was  played  him  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  in  Paris.  He  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to  lodge  under  my  roof. 
I  regretted  sincerely  that  I  had  not  also  a  room  for  Mr.  Scott  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I  walked  arm-in-arm  up  the  High-street,  to  my  house 
in  James's-court :  ^   it  was  a  dusky  night :    I  could  not  prevent  his 

'  In  the  second  edition  Boswell  revised  ham,  who  arrived  there  a  short  time  after 

his  spelling,  patting   ''completely"  for  Johnson's  visit,  describes  the  meanness 

*^mpleat^,*^*'pabuc"f6r''paUick,"&c.  and  sqaalor  of  the  place,  drovers  sitting 

'  There  is  a  picture  of  all  that  remains  above,  and  their  beasts  tethered  below. 
of  the  old  inn  in  Mr.  Carmther's  edition,  '  The  house  belonged  to  Hume,  who 

and  another  in   Dr.    Wilson's    ''Edin-  let  it  to  Boswell,  who  again  was  suc- 

burgh  in  the  Olden  Time."   In  Johnson's  ceeded  by  Lady  Wallace.    It  is  described 

day  it  was  the  chief  hotel  of  Edinburgh,  in  Dr.    Wilson's    "  Edinburgh    in   the 

bat  gradually  decayed.     Captain   Top*  Olden  Time." 

VOL.  in.  r4 
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being  assailed  by  the  evening  eflSuyia  of  Edinburgh.  I  heard  a  late 
baronet,  of  some  distinction  in  the  political  wwld  m  die  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  observe,  that  ^'  walking  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
at  night  was  pretty  perilous,  and  a  good  deal  odoriferous."  The 
peril  is  much  abated,  by  the  care  which  the  magistrates  have 
taken  to  enforce  the  dty  laws  against  throwing  foul  water  from  the 
windows;  but,  from  the  structure  of  the  houses  in  the  old  town, 
which  consisted  of  many  stories,  in  each  of  which  a  different  family 
lives,  and  their  being  no  covered  sewers,  the  odour  still  continuesL 
A  zeUous  Scotchman  would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  without 
one  of  his  five  senses  upon  this  occasion.  As  we  marched  slowly 
along,  he  grumbled  in  my  ear,  **  I  smell  you  in  the  dark ! "  But  he 
acknowledged  that  the  breadth  of  the  street,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
buildings  on  each  side,  made  a  noble  appearance. 

My  wife  had  tea  ready  for  him,  whidi  it  is  well  known  he 
delighted  to  drink  at  all  hours,  particularly  when  sitting  up  late^  and 
of  which  his  able  defence  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  should  have 
obtained  him  a  magnificent  reward  from  the  East-India  Company. 
He  shewed  much  complacency,  upon  finding  that  the  mistress  erf  the 
house  was  so  attentive  to  his  singular  habit;  and  as  no  man  could 
be  more  polite  when  he  chose  to  be  so,  his  address  to  her  was  most 
courteous  and  engaging;  and  his  conversation  soon  charmed  her 
into  a  forgetfiilness  of  his  external  appearance. 

I  did  not  begin  to  keep  a  r^;ular  frill  journal  till  some  days  after 
we  had  set  out  from  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  luckily  preserved  a  good 
many  fragments  of  his  Memorabilia  firom  his  very  first  evening  in 
Scotland. 

We  had,  a  little  before  this,  had  a  trial  for  miurder,  in  which  the 
judges  had  allowed  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  since  its  commission  as 
a  plea  in  bar,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  prescription  in  the 
dvU  law,  which  Scotland  and  several  other  countries  in  Europe 
have  adopted.^  He  at  first  disapproved  of  this;  but  then  he 
thought  there  was  something  in  it,  if  there  had  been  for  twenty 
years  a  neglect  to  prosecute  a  crime  which  was  known.  He  would 
not  allow  that  a  murder,  by  not  being  discovered  for  twenty  years, 
should  escape  punishment  We  talked  of  the  ancient  trial  by  duel 
He  did  not  think  it  so  absurd  as  is  generally  supposed ;  "  For  (said 
he)  it  was  only  allowed  when    the  question  was  m   equiiibrio^    as 

'  This  was  the  case  of  BCalcolm  Mac-  The  chief  ground  for  the  decision  was  the 

grigor,  alias  Grant,  who  was  tried  for  a  one  given  hf  Boswcdl ;  bat  there  were 

murder  committed  in  1747,  and  found  others,  more  forcible,  offered,  such  as  the 

guilty.     On  appeal,  in  July,  1773,  judg-  injuiy  to  the  accused  from  the  delay, 

ment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  accused.  witnesses  dying,  &c. 
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rhen  one  affirmed  and  another  denied ;  and  they  had  a  notion  that 
Providence  would  interfere  in  fevour  of  him  who  was  in  the  right 
But  as  it  was  found  that  in  a  duel,  he  who  was  in  the  right  had  not 
a  better  chance  than  he  who  was  in  the  wrong,  therefore  society 
instituted  the  present  mode  of  trial,  and  gave  the  advantage  to  him 
who  is  in  the  right." 

We  sat  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  having  chatted  a  good  while 
after  my  wife  left  us.  She  had  insisted,  that  to  shew  all  respect  to 
the  sage,  she  would  give  up  her  own  bed-chamber  to  him  and  take  a 
worse.^  This  I  cannot  but  gratefully  mention,  as  one  of  a  thousand 
obligations  which  I  owe  her,  since  the  great  obligation  of  her  being 
pleased  to  accept  of  me  as  her  husband. 


Sunday^  i^th  August 

Mr.  Scott  came  to  breakfast,  at  which  I  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  him,  my  friend  Sir  William  Forbes,  now  of  Pitsligo ;  a  man  of 
whom  too  much  good  cannot  be  said ;  who,  with  distinguished  abili- 
ties, and  application  in  his  profession  of  a  Banker,  is  at  once  a  good 
companion,  and  a  good  christian;  which  I  think  is  saying  enough. 
Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  record,  that  once,  when  he  was  in  a  danger- 
ous illness,  he  was  watched  with  the  anxious  apprehension  of  a 
general  calamity;  day  and  night  his  house  was  beset  with  affection- 
ate inquiries ;  and,  upon  his  recovery,  Te  Deum  was  the  universal 
chorus  from  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  pleased  with  my  daughter  Veronica,**  then  a 
child  of  about  four  months  old.     She  had  the  appearance  of  listening 

•  The  saint's  name  of  Veronica  was  introduced  into  our  fiunily  through  my  greal 
grandmother  Veronica,  Coimtess  of  Kincardine,  a  Dutch  lady  of  the  noble  house  </ 
Sommelsdyck,  of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  famil} 
had  once  a  princely  ris^t  in  Surinam.  The  govemour  of  that  island  was  appointed 
by  the  States  General,  the  town  of  Amsteraam,  and  Sommelsdyck.  The  States 
General  have  acquired  Sommelsdyck's  right ;  but  the  family  has  still  great  dignity 
and  opidence,  and  by  intermarriages  is  connected  with  many  other  noble  families. 
When  I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  was  received  with  all  the  affection  of  kindred.  The 
present  Sommelsdyck  has  an  important  chaxge  in  the  Repnblick,  and  is  as  worthy  a 
man  as  lives.  He  has  honoured  me  with  his  correspondence  for  these  twenty  years. 
My  great  grand&ther,  the  husband  of  Countess  Veronica,  was  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Kincardine,  that  eminent  Royalist  whose  character  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  his  Historv 
of  his  own  Times.  From  him  the  blood  <^  Bruce  flows  in  my  veins.  Of  such 
ancestry  who  would  not  be  proud  ?  And,  as  Nihil  at  nisi  hoc  sciat  alter ^  is  pecu- 
liarly true  of  genealogy,  who  would  not  be  glad  to  seise  a  fiur  opportunity  to  let  it  be 
known? 

^  Dr.  WiUon  was  acquainted  with  a  own  death  by  her  devoted  attention  to  her 
iady  who  had  made  one  of  the  party.  father  during  his  last  illness.    She  sor- 

'  Miss  Veronica  Boswell  hastened  her      vived  him  omy  four  mcmths. 

14—2 
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to  him.  His  motions  seemed  to  her  to  be  intended  for  her  amuse- 
ment; and  when  he  stopped,  she  fluttered  and  made  a  little  infan- 
tine noise,  and  a  kind  of  signal  for  him  to  begin  again.  She  would 
be  held  close  to  him  \  which  was  a  proof,  from  simple  nature,  that 
his  figure  was  not  horrid.  Her  fondness  for  him  oideared  her  still 
more  to  me,  and  I  declared  she  should  have  five  hundred  pounds  of 
additional  fortune. 

We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  law.  Sir  William  Forbes  said, 
he  thought  an  honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause  which 
he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  "Sir  (said  Mr.  Johnson) 
a  lawyer  has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  die  cause 
which  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion,  and  then  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  Consider,  Sir,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  courts  of  justice?  It  is,  that  every  man  may  have  his  cause 
fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is  not  to 
tell  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lie  :  he  is  not  to  produce  what  he  knows 
to  be  a  false  deed ;  but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  jury 
and  of  the  judge,  and  determine  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  evidence 
— ^what  shall  be  the  result  of  legal  aigument  As  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers  are  a  class  of  the 
community,  who,  by  study  and  experience,  have  acquired  the  art 
and  power  of  arranging  evidence,  and  of  applying  to  the  points 
at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is  to  do  for  his  client 
all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do  for  himself,  if  he  could.  If^ 
by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  and  a  better 
method  of  communication,  he  has  the  advantage  of  his  adversary, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  must  always 
be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or  other;  and  it  is  better  that 
advantage  should  be  had  by  talents,  than  by  chance.  If  lawyers 
were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they  were  sure  they  were  just, 
a  man  might  be  precluded  altogether  fit>m  a  trial  of  his  claim, 
though,  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might  be  found  a  very  just 
claim." — ^This  was  sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  repressed 
a  too  refined  scrupulosity  of  conscience. 

Emigration  was  at  this  time  a  common  topick  of  discourse.  Dr. 
Johnson  regretted  it  as  hurtful  to  human  happiness :  "  For  (said 
he)  it  spreads  mankind,  which  weakens  the  defence  of  a  nation, 
and  lessens  the  comfort  of  living.  Men,  thinly  scattered,  make 
a  shift,  but  a  bad  shift,  without  many  things.  A  smith  is  ten 
miles  off:  they'll  do  without  a  nail  or  a  staple.  A  taylor  is  far 
from  them:  the/il  botch  their  own  clothes.  It  is  being  concen^- 
trated  which  produces  high  convenience." 
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Sir  William  Forbes,  Mr.  Scott,  and  I,  accompanied  Mr.  Johnson 
to  the  chapel,  founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  for  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Carre,  the  senior 
clergyman,  preached  from  these  words,  ''Because  the  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad." — I  was  sorry  to  think  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  attend  to  the  sermon,  Mr.  Carre's  low  voice  not  being  strong 
enough  to  reach  his  hearing.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Carre's  sermons 
has,  since  his  death,  been  published  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  the 
world  has  acknowledged  their  uncommon  merit  I  am  well  assured 
Lord  Mansfield  has  pronounced  them  to  be  excellent 

Here  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lord  Chief  Baron  Orde,  that  he 
would  dine  at  my  house  next  day.  I  presented  Mr.  Johnson  to  his 
Lordship,  who  politely  said  to  him,  ''I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you ;  but  I  hope  for  it,  and  to  see  you  at  my  house.  I  am 
to  wait  on  you  to-morrow."  This  respectable  English  judge  will  be 
long  remembered  in  Scotland,  where  he  built  an  elegant  house,  and 
lived  in  it  magnificently.  His  own  ample  fortune,  with  the  addition 
of  his  salary,  enabled  him  to  be  splendidly  hospitable.  It  may  be 
fortunate  for  an  individual  amongst  ourselves  to  be  Lord  Chief 
Baron;  and  a  most  worthy  man  now  has  the  office.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  Scotland  in  general,  that  some  of  our  publick 
employments  should  be  filled  by  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  as  we  have  the  benefit  of  promotion 
in  England.  Such  an  interchange  would  make  a  beneficial  mixture 
of  manners,  and  render  our  union  more  complete.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Orde  was  on  good  terms  with  us  all,  in  a  narrow  country 
filled  with  jarring  interests  and  keen  parties;  and,  though  I  well 
knew  his  opinion  to  be  the  same  with  my  own,  he  kept  himself 
aloof  at  a  very  critical  period  indeed,  when  the  Douglas  cause  shook 
the  sacred  security  of  birthright  in  Scotland  to  its  foundation;, 
a  cause,  which  had  it  happened  before  the  Union,  when  there  wasi^ 
no  appeal  to  a  British  House  of  Lords,  would  have  left  the  great 
fortress  of  honours  and  of  property  in  ruins. 

When  we  got  home,  Dr.  Johnson  desired  to  see  my  books.  He 
took  down  Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer,  on  which  I  set  a  very  high 
value,  having  been  much  edified  by  them,  and  he  retired  with  them 
to  his  room.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon  joined  us  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Robert  Arbuthnot,  a  relation 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  a  man  of  literature  and  taste. 
To  him  we  were  obliged  for  a  previous  recommendation,  which 
secured  us  a  very  agreeable  reception  at  St  Andrew's,  and  which 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Joiuney,  ascribes  to  "  some  invisible  firiend." 

Of  Dr.   Beattie,  Mr.  Johnson  said,   ''Sir,  he  has  written  like  a 
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man  conscious  of  the  tnith,  and  feeling  his  own  strength.  Treat- 
ing your  adversary  with  respect,  is  giving  him  an  advantage  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  The  greatest  part  of  men  cannot  judge 
of  reasoning,  and  are  impressed  by  character ;  so  that,  if  you  allow 
your  adversary  a  respectable  character,  they  will  think,  that  though 
^ou  di£fer  from  him,  you  may  be  in  the  wrong.  Sir,  treating  your 
adversary  with  respect,  is  striking  soft  in  a  battle.  And  aa  to 
Hume — ^a  man  who  has  so  much  conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind  that 
they  have  been  bubbled  for  ages,  and  he  is  the  wise  man  who  see$ 
better  than  they — a  man  who  has  so  little  scrupulosity  as  to  venture 
to  oppose  those  principles  which  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
human  happiness — ^is  he  to  be  surprised  if  another  man  comes  and 
laughs  at  him?  If  he  is  the  great  man  he  thinks  himself,  all  this 
cannot  hurt  him  :  it  is  like  throwing  peas  against  a  rock."  He 
added  *^  something  much  too  rough^*  both  as  to  Mr.  Hume's  head 
and  heart,  which  I  suppress.  Violence  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
suitable  to  the  Christian  cause.  Besides,  I  al^ys  lived  on  good 
terms  with  Mr.  Hume,  though  I  have  frankly  told  him,  I  was 
not  clear  that  it  was  right  in  me  to  keep  company  with  him.^  "  But 
(said  I)  how  much  better  are  you  than  your  books!''  He  was 
cheerful,  obliging,  and  instructive;  he  was  charitable  to  the  poor; 
and  many  an  agreeable  hour  have  I  passed  with  him.  I  have 
preserved  some  entertaining  and  interesting  memoirs  of  him, 
particularly  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying,  which  I  may  some 
time  or  other  communicate  to  the  world.  I  shall  not,  however, 
extol  him  so  very  highly  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  does,  who  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Strahan  the  Printer  (not  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
fnend,  but  a  letter  which  is  published  *  with  all  formality)  :  "  Upon 
the  whole,   I    have  always  considered    him,  both    in  his   life-time, 

•  This  letter,  though  shattered  by  the  sharp  shot  of  Dr.  Home  of  Oxford's  wit,  in 
the  character  of  '*One  of  the  People  called  Christiaiis,''  is  still  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Home's  excellent  History  of  England,  like  a  poor  invalid  on  the  piquet  guard,  or 
like  a  list  of  quack  medicines  sold  by  the  same  bookseller,  by  whom  a  work  of 
whatever  nature  is  published  ;  for  it  has  no  connection  with  his  "  History,"  let  it  hare 
what  it  may  with  what  are  called  his  Philosophieal  Works.  A  worthy  friend  of 
mine  in  London  was  lately  consulted  by  a  lady  of  quality,  of  most  distinguished 
merit,  what  was  the  best  History  of  England  for  her  son  to  read.  My  friend  recom* 
mended  Hume's.  But,  upon  recollecting  that  its  usher  was  a  superlative  pane^rrick 
on  one,  who  endeavoured  to  sap  the  credit  of  our  holy  religion,  he  repented.    I  am 

Second  Edition.— 'Unit  lo  of  note  :  *<he  repented"  altered  to  "he  revoked  his 
recommendation. 

'  Mr.  Hume,  two  yean  later,  spoke  by  reading  a  letter  of  his  friend  Temple's^ 

quite  as  roughly  of  Johnson  in  Boswell's  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  mlmstry's  *'  in* 

presence,  offering  faialf-a-crown  for  every  fidel     pensioner    Hume." — LttUrs    io 

page  of  the  Dictionary  in  which  there  TkmpU. 
was  not  an  absurdity.  The  latter  retorted 
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and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human 
frailty  will  permit"  Let  Dr.  Smith  consider:  Was  not  Mr.  Hume 
blest  with  good  health,  good  spirits,  good  friends,  a  competent  and 
increasing  fortune?  And  had  he  not  also  a  perpetual  feast  of 
fame?  But,  as  a  learned  friend  has  observed  to  me,  '^What  trials 
did  he  undeigo^  to  prove  the  perfection  of  his  virtue?  Did  he 
ever  experience  any  great  instance  of  adversity?" — When  I  read 
this  sentence,  delivered  by  my  old  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy^ 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  Surely  I  have  now 
more  understanding  than  my  teachers.**  ^ 

While  we  were  talking,  there  came  a  note  to  me  from  Dr 
William  Robertson. 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  been  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  you, 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  arrival  Pray  what  do  you  know  about  his  mo- 
tions? I  long  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  I  write  this  from  the 
CDll^e,  where  I  have  only  this  scrap  of  paper.    Ever  your's, 

"W.  R. 

"Sunday." 

It  pleased  me  to  find  Dr.  Robertson  thus  eager  to  meet  Dr.  John- 
son. I  was  glad  I  could  answer,  that  he  was  come :  and  I  begged 
Dr.  Robertson  might  be  with  us  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  ftCr.  Scott,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  another 
gentleman,  dined  with  us.  ^  Come,  Dr.  Johnson,  (said  I)  it  is  com- 
monly thought  that  our  veal  in  Scotland  is  not  good.    But  here  is 

some  which  I  believe  you  will  like." There  was  no  catching  him. 

—Johnson.  **Why,  Sir,  nhat  is  commonly  thought,  I  should  take 
to  be  true.  Yow^  veal  may  be  good;  but  that  will  only  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  opinion ;  not  a  proof  against  it" 

Dr.  Robertson,  according  to  the  custom  of  Edinburgh  at  that  time, 
dined  in  the  interval  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  service, 
which  was  then  later  than  now ;  so  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  till  dinner  was  over,  when  he  came  and  drank  wine  with 
tts.  And  then  began  some  animated  dialogue,  of  which  here  fol- 
lows a  pretty  full  note. 

retlly  sorry  for  this  oftentatioot  ailiance:  becanse  I  admire  "  The  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  '*  and  yalue  the  greatest  part  of  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Why  should  such  a  writer  be  so  forgetful  of  human 
comfort,  as  to  ^ve  any  ooontenaaoe  to  that  dieaiy  infidelity  which  would  "  make  us 
poor  indeed ! " 

^  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  alive  when      this  attack  appeared. 
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We  talked  of  Mr.  Burke. — Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  had  a  great 
variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imagery,  copiousness  of  language. 
Robertson.  "He  has  wit  too."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  he  never 
succeeds  there.  Tis  low ;  'tis  conceit.  I  used  to  say,  Burke  never 
once  made  a  good  joke.*    What  I  most  envy  Burke  for,  is,  his  being 

*  This  wu  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  stran^y  heterodox. 
For,  sorely,  Bir.  Burke,  with  his  other  remarkable  qualities,  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  wit,  and  for  wit  of  all  kinds  too ;  not  merely  that  power  of  language  which  Pope 
choses  to  denominate  wit, 

(Tme  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  drest ; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  ezprest) 

but  surprising  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of  vivacity,  and  pleasant  conceits.  ISs 
speeches  in  parliament  are  strewed  with  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  variety  wMdi 
he  has  given  in  his  wide  range,  yet  exact  detail,  when  exhibiting  his  Reform  BilL 
And  his  conversation  aboun£  in  wit.  Let  me  put  down  a  specimen. — I  told  him,  I 
had  seen,  at  a  Blue-stocking^  assembly,  a  numoer  of  ladies  sitting  round  a  wormy 
and  tall  friend  of  ours,  listening  to  his  literature.  "  Aye  (said  he)  kke  maids  round  a 
May-pole." — I  told  bim,  I  hi^  found  out  a  oerfoct  definition  of  human  nature^  as 
distinguished  from  the  animal,  An  ancient  philosopher  said,  Man  was  "a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers  " — upon  which  his  rival  Sage  had  a  Cock  plucked  bare, 
and  set  him  down  in  the  school  before  all  the  disciples,  as  a  *'  Philosophic  Man." 
Ih*.  Franklin  said,  Man  was  '*  a  tool-making  animal,*'  which  is  very  well ;  for,  no 
animal  but  man  makes  a  thing,  by  means  of  which  he  can  make  another  thing.  Bit 
this  applies  to  very  few  of  the  species.  My  definition  of  Man  is,  ''a  booking 
Animal."  The  beasts  have  memory,  judgement,  and  all  the  fisumlties  and  passioas 
of  our  mind,  in  a  certain  d^ree ;  but  no  beast  is  a  cook.  The  trick  of  the  monkey 
using  the  cat's  paw  to  roast  a  chestnut,  is  only  a  piece  of  shrewd  malice  in  that  turpis' 
sima  Ustia,  which  humbles  us  so  sadly  by  its  similarity  to  us.  Man  alone  can  dress 
a  good  dish  ;  and  every  man  whatever  is  more  or  less  a  cook,  in  seasoning  what  he 
himsdf  eats. — Your  definition  is  good,  said  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  now  see  the  ftdl 
force  of  the  common  proverb,  "There  is  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs." — When  Mr. 
Wilkes,  in  his  days  of  tumultuous  opposition,  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
mob,  Mr.  Burke  (as  Mr.  Wilkes  told  me  himself,  with  classical  admiration)  applied 
to  him  what  Horace  says  of  Pindar, 

— — —  Numerisi^t  fertur 

Lege  solutis. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agrees  with  me  entirely  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  fertility  of 
wit,  said,  that  this  was  "  digniQring  a  pun."  He  also  observed,  that  he  has  often 
heard  Burke  say,  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each  of  which  would 
have  served  a  noted  wit  (whom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Second  Edition.— Added  to  note  :  '*  I  find,  since  the  former  edition,  that  some  per- 
sons have  objected  to  the  instances  which  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Burke's  wit,  as  not 
doing  justice  to  my  very  ingenious  firiend;  the  specimens  produced  having,  it  ia 
alleged,  more  of  conceit  than  real  wit,  and  being  merely  sportive  sallies  of  the 
moment,  not  justifying  the  encomium  which  they  think  with  me,  he  undoubtedly 
merits.  I  was  vrell  aware,  how  hazardous  it  was  to  exhibit  particular  instances  of 
wit,  which  is  of  so  airy  and  spiritual  a  nature  as  often  to  elude  tne  hand  that  attempts 
to  grasp  it  The  excellence  and  efficacy  of  a  6on  mot  depend  frequently  so  much  on 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  spoken,  on  the  particular  manner  of  the  speaker,  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  the  previous  introduction,  and  a  thousand  minute  par* 
ticiUars  which  cannot  be  eaaly  enumerated,  that  it  is  always  danraous  to  detach  a 
witty  saying  from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  set  it  before  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  divested  of  those  concomitant  drcumstances,  which  gave  it  animation, 
mellowness,  and  relief.  I  ventured,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  down  the  first 
instances  that  occurred  to  me,  as  proofs  of  Mr.  Burke's  lively  and  brilliant  fancy  ;  but 
am  very  sensible  that  his  numerous  friends  could  have  suggested  many  of  a  superior 
quality.     Indeed,  the  being  in  company  with  him,  for  a  single  diqr,  is  sufficient  to 
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constantly  the  same.  He  is  never  what  we  call  hum-drum ;  never 
unwilling  to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in  a  haste  to  leave  off."  Boswell. 
"Yet  he  can  listen."  Johnson.  ''No;  I  cannot  say  he  is  good  at 
that.  So  desirous  is  he  to  talk,  that,  if  one  is  speaking  at  this  end 
of  the  table,  hell  speak  to  somebody  at  the  other  end.  Burke,  Sir, 
is  such  a  man,  that  if  yon  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  a  street 
where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped 
aside  to  take  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  when  you  parted,  you  would  say,  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  Now,  you  may  be  long  enough  with  me,  without 
finding  any  thing  extraordinary."  He  said,  he  believed  Burke  was 
intended  for  the  law ;  but  either  had  not  money  enough  to  follow  it, 
or  had  not  diligence  enough.  He  said,  he  could  not  understand 
how  a  man  could  apply  to  one  thing,  and  not  to  another.  Robert- 
son said,  one  man  had  more  judgement,  another  more  imagination. 
Johnson.  '*No^  Sir;  it  is  only  one  man  has  more  mind  than 
another.  He  may  direct  it  differently;  he  may,  by  accident,  see 
the  success  of  one  kind  of  study,  and  take  a  desire  to  excel  in  it 
I  am  persuaded  that,  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton  applied  to  poetry,  he 
would  have  made  a  very  fine  epic  poem.  I  could  as  easily  apply  to 
law  as  to  tragick  poetry."  Boswell.  **Yet,  Sir,  you  did  apply  to 
tragick  poetry,  not  to  law."  Johnson.  '<  Because,  Sir,  I  had  not 
money  to  study  law.  Sir,  the  man  who  has  vigour  may  walk  to  the 
east,  just  as  well  as  to  the  west,  if  he  happens  to  turn  his  head  that 
way."  Boswell.  ''But,  Sir,  'tis  like  walking  up  and  down  a  hill 
one  man  will  naturally  do  the  one  better  than  the  other.  A  hare 
will  run  up  a  hill  best,  firom  her  legs  being  short;  a  dog  down.** 
Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir;  that  is  firom  mechanical  powers.  If  you 
make  mind  mechanical,  you  may  argue  in  that  manner.  One  mind 
is  a  vice,  and  holds  fiist;  there's  a  good  memory.  Another  is  a 
file;  and  he  is  a  disputant,  a  controversialist  Another  is  a  razor; 
and  he  is  sarcastical."    We  talked  of  Whitefield     He  said,  he  was 

shew  that  what  I  have  asserted  is  well  founded  ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
appealed  to  all  who  know  him  intimately,  for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  heterodox 
opmion  entertained  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  He  allowed  Mr.  Burke,  as  the 
reader  will  find  hereafter,  to  be  a  man  of  consummate  and  unrivalled  abilities  in  every 
light  except  that  now  under  consideration ;  and  the  variety  of  his  allusions,  and 
splendour  of  his  imagery,  have  made  such  an  impression  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  superficial  observers  are  apt  to  overlook  his  other  merits,  and  to  suppose  that 
wit  is  his  chief  and  most  prominent  exceUence ;  when  in  fact  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  talents  that  he  possesses,  which  are  so  various  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  rank  and  value  of  each."^ 

^  Malone,  who,  during  Boswell's  to  add  this  passage,  the  authorship  of 
absence  in  Scotland,  was  seeing  the  which  Boswell,  later,  disclaimed  in  hand- 
"Tour"   through    the    press,   ventured      some  terms. 
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at  the  same  college  with  him,  and  knew  him  before  he  began  to  be 
better  than  other  people  (smiling);  that  he  believed  he  sincerely 
meant  well,  but  had  a  mixture  of  politicks  and  ostentatioQ :  whereas 
Wesley  thought  of  religion  only.*  Robertson  said^  Whitefield  had 
strong  natural  eloquence,  whidi,  if  cultivated,  would  have  done 
great  things.  Johnson.  ''  Why,  Sir,  I  take  it  he  was  at  the  height 
of  what  his  abilities  could  do,  and  was  sensible  of  it  He  had  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  education;  but  he  chose  to  pursue  that 
oratory  which  is  for  the  mob."  Boswbll.  "  He  had  great  effect  on 
the  passions."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I  don't  think  so.  He  could 
not  represent  a  succession  of  pathetick  images.  He  vociferated, 
and  made  an  impression.  T^ere^  again,  was  a  mind  like  a  ham- 
mer." Dr.  Johnson  now  said,  a  certain  eminent  political  friend  of 
our's  was  wrong,  in  his  maxim  of  sticking  to  a  certain  set  of  men 
on  all  occasions.^  ^  I  can  see  that  a  man  may  do  right  to  stick  to 
9l  party  (said  he) ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  Whig,  or  he  is  a  Tory,  and 
he  thinks  one  of  those  parties  upon  the  whole  the  best,  and  that, 
to  make  it  prevail,  it  must  be  generally  supported,  though,  in  par- 
ticulars, it  may  be  wrong.  He  takes  its  faggot  of  principles,  in 
which  there  are  fewer  rotten  sticks  than  in  the  other,  though  some 
rotten  sticks  to  be  sure;  and  they  cannot  well  be  separated.  But,  to 
bind  one's  self  to  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men,  (who  may  be  right  to- 
day and  wrong  to-morrow)  without  any  general  preference  of  system, 
I  must  disapprove."  * 

*  That  cannot  be  said  now,  after  the  flagrant  part  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  took 
a^plnst  our  American  bretheren,  when,  in  his  own  name,  he  threw  amon^t  his  entfan* 
aastic  flock,  the  veiy  individual  combustibles  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Taxation  no 
Tyranny ; "  and  after  the  intolerant  spirit  which  he  manifested  against  our  fellow 
ehristians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  for  which  that  able  cnampion.  Father 
O'Leary,  has  given  him  so  hearty  a  drubbing.  But  I  should  think  myself  very 
unworthy,  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  Mr.  John  Wesley's  merit,  as  a 
veteran  "  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  has,  I  do  believe,  **  turned  many  from  daik- 
aess  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God.'* 

^  If  due  attention  were  paid  to  this  observation,  there  would  be  more  virtue,  even 
In  politicks.  What  Dr.  Johnson  justly  condemned,  has,  I  am  sorrjr  to  say,  greatly 
increased  in  the  present  reign.  At  the  distance  of  four  years  from  tms  conversation, 
aist  Februaiy  1777,  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  "  sermon  before  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotqpel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  thus  indignantly  describes  the 
then  state  of  parties : 

"Parties  once  had  %princifU  belonging  to  them,  absurd  perhaps,  and  indefen- 
sible, but  still  carrying  a  notion  of  duty^  by  which  honest  minds  might  easily  be 
caught. 

*'  But  they  are  now  cembmatiom  of  individuals^  who,in  stead  of  being  the  loiift 
tod  servants  of  the  community,  make  a  league  for  advancing  their  firwaU  inUnsts. 
It  is  their  business  to  hold  high  the  notion  of  political  honour,  I  believe  and  trusty 
it  b  not  injurious  to  say,  that  such  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that  by  which  the  lowest 
and  wickedest  combinations  are  held  together ;  and  that  it  denotes  the  last  stage  of 
political  depravity." 

To  find  a  thought,  which  just  shewed  itself  to  us  from  the  mind  of  Johnson,  thna 

>  Mr.  Burke. 
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He  told  U8  of  Cooke,^  who  translated  Hesiod,  and  lived  twenty 
years  on  a  translation  of  Plautus,  for  which  he  was  always  taking 
subscriptions;  and  that  he  presented  Foote  to  a  Club,  in  the 
following  singular  manner:  ''This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother."  ' 

In  the  evening  I  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson*  two  good  friends 
of  mine,  Mr.  William  Naime,  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Sundrum,  my  neighbour  in  the  country,  both  of  whom  supped  with 
us.  I  have  preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that  Dr. 
Johnson  displayed  another  of  his  heterodox  opinions — a  contempt 
of  tragick  acting.  He  said,  "the  action  of  all  players  in  tragedy  is 
bad.  It  should  be  a  man's  study  to  repress  those  signs  of  emotion 
and  passion,  as  they  are  called.''  He  was  of  a  direct  contrary 
opinion  to  ^at  of  Fielding,  in  his  ''Tom  Jones,"  who  makes  Par- 
tridge say,  of  Garrick,  "why  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I 
am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  very 
same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did."  For,  when  I  asked  him, 
"Would  not  you,  Sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick  does,  if  you  saw  a 
ghost  ? "  He  answered,  '  I  hope  not  If  I  did,  I  should  frighten 
the  ghost." 

Monday^  16th  August, 

Dr.  William  Robertson  came  to  breakfast  We  talked  of  "Ogder 
on  Prayer."  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "The  same  arguments  which  ar^ 
used  against  God's  hearing  prayer,  will  serve  against  his  rewarding 

appearine  again  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  without  any  oonununication  between 
them,  enlarged  to  full  growth  in  the  mind  of  Maikham,  is  a  curious  object  of  philo« 
sophical  contemplation.— That  two  such  great  and  luminous  minds  should  have  been 
so  dark  in  one  comer — that  tkey  should  have  held  it  to  be  '*  wicked  RebeUion  "  in 
the  British  subjects  established  in  America,  to  resbt  the  abject  condition  of  holdinjg 
all  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  British  subjects  remaining  at  home,  while  their 
allegiance  to  our  common  Lord  the  King  was  to  be  preserved  inviolate, — is  a  striking 
proof  to  me,  either  that  **  He  who  sitteDi  in  Heaven,"  scorns  the  loftiness  of  human 
pride,— or  that  the  evil  spirit,  whose  personal  existence  I  strongly  believe,  and  even 
in  this  age  am  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  a  Fell,  nay,  by  a  Hurd,  has  more  power 
than  some  choose  to  aUow. 

•  It  may  be  observed,  that  I  sometimes  call  my  great  friend,  Mr,  Johnson,  some- 
times Dr.  Johnson ;  though  he  had  at  this  time  a  doctor's  degree  from  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin.  The  University  of  Oxford  afterwards  conferred  it  upon  him  by  a  diploma, 
in  very  honourable  terms.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  brme  myself  to  call  him 
Doctor ;  but,  as  he  has  been  long  known  by  that  title,  I  shaU  give  it  to  him  in  the 
rest  of  this  JonmaL 

^  One  of  the  literary  hacks  that  "  hung  *  Goodere  was  captain  of  the  Ruhy,  in 
loote  upon  society. ''^  He  published  a  the  cabin  of  which  vessel  the  murder  was 
<'  life  of  Foote."  aooomplished. 
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good,  and  punishing  evil  He  has  resolved,  he  has  declared,  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter."  He  had  last  night  looked  into 
Lord  HaiWs  *•  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland."  Dr.  Robert- 
son and  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  Lord  Hailes  did  not  write  greater 
things.  His  Lordship  had  not  then  published  his  "Annals  of 
Scotland."  Johnson.  '^I  remember  I  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  company  in  the  room.  When  they  were  gone,  I 
said  to  this  lady,  'What  foolish  talking  have  we  had!' — ^*Yes, 
^said  she)  but  while  they  talked,  you  said  nothing.' — I  was  struck 
with  the  reproo£  How  much  better  is  the  man  who  does  any 
thing  that  is  innocent,  than  he  who  does  nothing.  Besides,  I  love 
anecdotes.  I  fancy  mankind  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all 
aphoristically,  except  in  narrative;  grow  weary  of  preparation,  and 
connection,  and  illustration,  and  all  those  arts  by  which  a  big  book 
is  made. — If  a  man  is  to  wait  till  he  weaves  anecdotes  into  a 
system,  we  may  be  long  in  getting  them,  and  get  but  few,  in  com- 
parison of  what  we  might  get" 

Dr.  Robertson  said,  the  notions  of  Eupham  Macallan,  a  fanatick 
woman,  of  whom  Lord  Hailes  gives  a  sketch,  were  still  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  Presbyterians;  and  therefore  it  was  right 
in  Lord  Hailes,  a  man  of  known  piety,  to  undeceive  them. 

We  walked  out,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  see  some  of  the  things 
which  we  have  to  shew  at  Edinburgh.^  We  went  to  the  Parliament 
House,    where    the    Parliament    of   Scotland   sat,    and    where    the 


1  Among  these  objects  of  attraction  Though  I  had  made  each  mark  a  pound 

was  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  on  which  I  mwld  have  had  the  very  smartest. 
Mr.Boswell,  later, made  some  verses,  ys^ 

l^ibxA'yxiiiaitPMU  Advertiser,     "There  "Why  not  bring  Allan  Ramsay  down 

is  in  Uie  stately  square  at  Edinburgh,  From  stately  coronet  and  cushion  ? 

the  Parliament-dose,  a  very  fine  stotue  For  he  can  paint  a  living  king, 

of  Charles  II.  on  horsebadc,  a  cast  in  And  knows— the  English  Constitu- 

lead  larger  than  life.     Some  years  ago  tion. 

the  Provost  of  the  dty,  from  a  strange  Th«  milk-white  steed  is  well  enough, 

Gothic  fancy,  had  it  laid  over  with  a  But  why  thus  daub  the  man  aU  over, 

thick  coat  of  paint,  to  make   it    look  And  to  the  swarthy  Stuart  rive 

WHITE  and  NSW.     This  occasioned  the  The  cream  complexion  of  Hanover? 

oUowIng :—  ««This  statue  never  gave  offence. 

But  now,  as  you've  been  pleased  to 

'*Wdl   done,    my    Lord,    with    noble  make  it, 

taste,  The  ladies  all  will  run  away 

You've  made  Charles  gay  as  five-mnd-  Lest  they  behold  a  man  stark  naked, 

twenty  ;  Stay,  jfair,  dissembling  cowards !  stay, 

We  may  b«  scarce  of  gold  and  com,  He*ll  do  no  harm— you  may  go  near 

But  sure  here's  lead  and  gold  in  him ; 

plenty.  Ill  tell  you— «'en  when  flesh  and  blood, 

Yet  tor  a  public  work  like  this  Some  of  your  grandams  did  not  fear 

I  would  have  had  some  famous  artist,  him.*' 
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Ordinary  Lords  of  Session  hold  their  courts;  and  to  the 
New  Session  House  adjoining  to  it,  where  our  Court  of  Fifteen 
(the  fourteen  Ordinaries,  with  the  Lord  President  at  their  head) 
sit  as  a  Court  of  Review.  We  went  to  the  Advocates  Library, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  cursory  view,  and  then  to  what 
is  called  the  Laigh  (or  under)  Parliament  House,  where  the  re- 
cords of  Scotland,  which  has  an  universal  security  by  register^ 
are  deposited,  till  the  great  Register  Office  be  finished.  I 
loved  to  behold  Dr.  Saniuel  Johnson  rolling  about  in  this  old 
magazine  of  antiquities.  There  was,  by  this  time,  a  pretty  numer- 
ous circle  of  us  attending  upon  him.  Somebody  talked  of  happy 
moments  for  composition ;  and  how  a  man  can  write  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another. — ''Nay  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  a  man  may  write  at 
any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it" 

I  here  began  to  indulge  old  Scottish  sentiments,  and  to  express  a 
warm  regret,  that,  by  our  Union  with  England,  we  were  no  more; 
— our  independent  kingdom  was  lost  Johnson.  "Sir,  never  talk 
of  your  independency,  who  could  let  your  Queen  remain  twenty 
years  in  captivity,  and  then  be  put  to  death,  without  even  a  pretence 
of  justice,  without  your  ever  attempting  to  rescue  her ;  and  such  a 
Queen  too  1  as  every  man  of  any  gallantry  of  spirit  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  for."  Worthy  Mr.  James  Kerr,  Keeper  of  the 
Records.  "  Half  our  nation  was  bribed  by  English  money."  John- 
son. "Sir,  that  is  no  defence.  That  makes  you  worse."  Good 
Mr.  Brown,  keeper  of  the  Advocates  Library.  "We  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it"  Boswell.  "You  would  have  been  glad,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  us  last  war.  Sir,  to  fight  your  battles ! "  Johnson. 
"We  should  have  had  you  for  the  same  price,  though  there  has 
been  no  union,  as  we  might  have  had  Swiss,  or  other  troops.  No, 
no,  I  shall  agree  to  a  separation.  You  have  only  to  go  home!* 
Just  as  he  had  said  this,  I,  to  divert  the  subject,  shewed  him  the 
signed  assurances  of  the  three  successive  Kings  of  the  Hanover 
family,  to  maintain  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland. — 
"Well  give  you  that  into  the  bargain,"  said  he. 

We  next  went  to  the  great  church  of  St  Giles,  which  has  lost  ita 
original  magnificence  in  the  inside,  by  being  divided  into  four 
places  of  Presbyterian  worship.  ''Come  (said  Dr.  Johnson  jocu- 
larly to  Principal  Robertson  *)  let  me  see  what  was  once  a  church !  ^ 

Second  EdiHon.—HoiJt  9 :  *«  I  loved  "  altered  to  "  I  was  pleased.** 
*  I  have  hitherto  called  him  Dr.  William  Robertson,  to  distinguish  him  from  Dr. 
Tames  Robertson,  who  Is  soon  to  make  his  appearance.     But  Principal^  from  his 
being  the  head  of  our  college,  b  his  nsoa!  designation,  and  is  shorter ;  so  I  shall  nse- 
tt  in  time  coming. 
Second  Edition, — ^Last  line  of  note :  **  in  time  coming  '*  altered  to  "  hereafter." 
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We  entered  that  division  which  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Chvrch,  and  of  late  the  High  Church,  so  well  known  by  the 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.  It  is  now  very  elegantly  fitted  up ;  but 
it  was  then  shamefully  dirty.  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  great  door  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
where,  upon  a  board,  was  this  inscription,  ^'  Clean  your  fe$i  I "  he 
turned  about  slyly,  and  said,  ''  There  is  no  occasion  for  putting  this 
at  the  doors  of  your  churches  I  ^ 

We  then  conducted  him  down  the  Post-house  stairs.  Parliament- 
close,  and  made  him  look  up  from  the  Cow-gate  to  the  highest 
building  in  Edinburgh  (from  which  he  had  just  descended)  being 
thirteen  floors  or  stories  from  the  ground  upon  the  back  elevation; 
the  firont  wall  being  built  upon  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  the  back 
wall  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  several  stories  before  it 
comes  to  a  level  with  the  firont  wall.^  We  proceeded  to  the  College, 
with  the  Principal  at  our  head.  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  whose 
"  Essay  on  the  History  of  civil  Society,"  gives  him  a  respectable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  was  with  us.  As  the  College 
buildings  are  indeed  very  mean,  the  Principal  said  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  must  give  them  the  same  epithet  that  a  Jesuit  did  when 
^wing  a  poor  college  abroad :  '*  ha  miseruB  nastnt,^  Dr.  Johnson 
was,  however,  much  pleased  with  the  library,  and  with  the  con- 
versation of  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
the  Librarian.  We  talked  of  Kennicot's  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  hoped  it  would  be  quite  fisuthfuL  Johnson.  ''Sir,  I  know  not 
any  crime  so  great  that  a  man  could  contrive  to  commit,  as  poison- 
ing the  sources  of  eternal  truth." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  where  there  formerly  stood  an  old  wall 
enclosing  part  of  the  college,  which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a 
threatening  manner,  and  of  which  there  was  a  common  saying, 
as  of  Bacon's  Study  at  Oxford,  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  most 
learned  man.  It  had  some  time  before  this  been  taken  down,  that 
the   street   might  be  widened,   and  a  more  convenient  wall    built 


>  "  EnteriDg  one  of  the  doors  opposite  vast  pUe  of  tall  homes,  standing  at  the 

the  main  entrance,  the  8tiaii|ger  is  some-  head  of  the  momid,  wbich  creates  astoa- 

ttmes  led  by  a  friend,  wishing  to  afford  ishment  in  every  visitor  of  Edinburgh* 

him  an  agreeable  snrpiise,  down  flight  ....  By  ascending  the  western  of  the 

after  flight  of  the  step*  of  a  stone  stair-  two  stairs  facing  the  entry  of  James's 

case,  and  when  he  imagines  he  is  descend-  court,  to  the  height  of  three  stories,  we 

ing  so  £ur  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  arrive   at   the  door  of  David   Hume's 

he  emerges  on  the  edge  of  a  cheerfol  house,  which,  of  the  two  doors  on  the 

crowded  thoroughfare,  connecting  toge-  landing-place,   is  the  one  towards  the 

thertheold  and  new  town.  .  .  .  When  \tSL"—Btirt9H*s  Lift  of  Htme,  vol.  iL 

he  looks  up  to  the  building,  he  sees  that  p.  136. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a  pleasant  hit  at 
Scottish  learning,  said,  ''they  have  been  afhdd  it  never  would 
fall." 

We  shewed  him  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  which,  and  for  every 
other  exertion  of  generous  publick  spirit  in  his  power,  that  noble- 
minded  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  George  Drummond,  will  be  ever  held 
in  honourable  remembrance.  And  we  were  too  proud  not  to  carry 
him  to  the  Abbey  of  Hol)rrood-house,  that  beautiful  piece  of  archir 
tecture,  but,  alas!  that  deserted  mansion  of  royalty,  which  Hamil- 
ton of  Bangour,  in  one  of  his  elegant  poems,  calls 

*'  A  virtuous  palace,  where  no  monarch  dwells." 

I  was  much  entertained  while  Principal  Robertson  fluently 
harangued  to  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  spot,  concerning  scenes  of 
his  celebrated  History  of  Scotland.  We  surveyed  that  part  of  the 
palace  appropriated  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^  as  Keeper,  in  which 
our  beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived,  and  in  which  David  Rizzio  was 
murdered;  and  also  the  State  Rooms.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great 
reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things  serious  or  comical.  I  over  heard  him 
repeating  here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone,  a  line  of  the  old 
ballad,  *'  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good-Night :  ** 

**  And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body  I "  * 

I  suppose  his  thinking  of  the  stabbing  of  Rizzio  had  brought  this 
into  his  mind,  by  association  of  ideas. 

We  returned  to  my  house,  where  there  met  him,  at  dinner,  the 
Duchess  of  Douglas,^  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  Cullen,  advocate. 
Before  dinner,  he  told  us  of  a  curious  conversation  between  the 
famous  George  Faulkner  and  hioL  George  said  that  England  had 
drained  Ireland  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  specie,  annually,  for 
fifty  years.  ''How  so^  Sirl  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  you  must  have 
a  very  great  trade?"      "No  trade."      "Very  rich  mines?"    "No 

Stcond  EdiHoH.—\mt  I :  "  Mr.  Johnson  "  altered  to  "  Dr.  Johnson."' 
•  The  stanza  from  which  he  took  this  line  is, 

"But  then  rose  up  all  Edinburgh, 
They  rose  up  by  thousands  three : 
A  cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind, 
And  ran  him  through  the  fair  body  1 " 

^  **  An  old  lady,'*  wrote  Johnson  to  *  Mr.  Boswell  had  already  forgottea 

Mrs.  Thrale,  "who  talks  broad  Scotch      his  resolution  of  two  pages  before, 
with  a  paralytic  voice." 
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mines."  '*  From  whence,  then,  does  all  this  money  come  ? " 
''  Come !  why  oat  of  the  blood  and  bowels  of  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland!" 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  miaccomitable  prejudice  against 
Swift ;  for  I  once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him^  if  Swift  had  personally 
offended  him,  and  he  told  me,  he  had  not  He  said  to^lay,  ''  Swift 
is  clear,  but  he  is  shallow.  In  coarse  humour,  he  is  inferiour  to 
Arbuthnot;  in  delicate  humour,  he  is  inferiour  to  Addison:  So 
he  is  inferiour  to  his  contemporaries;  without  putting  him  against 
the  whole  world.  I  doubt  if  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  was  his ;  it  has 
so  much  more  thinking,  more  knowledge,  more  power,  more  colour^ 
than  any  of  the  works  which  are  indisputably  his.  If  it  was  his,  I 
shall  only  say,  He  was  impar  siHy 

We  gave  him  as  good  a  dinner  as  we  could.  Our  Scots  muir- 
fowl,  or  growse,  were  then  abundant,  and  quite  in  season;  and, 
80  £ur  as  wisdom  and  wit  can  be  aided  by  administering  agreeable 
sensations  to  the  palate,  my  wife  took  care  that  our  great  guest 
should  not  be  deficient 

Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  tiien  our  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,  but  one  of  the  most  universal 
scholars  I  ever  knew,  had  learnt  the  Erse  language,  and  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
took  the  opposite  side  of  that  perplexed  question ;  and  I  was  afiraid 
the  dispute  would  have  run  high  between  them.  But  Sir  Adolphus, 
who  had  a  charming  sweet  temper,  changed  the  discourse,  grew 
playful,  laughed  at  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  of  men  having  tails, 
and  called  him  a  Judge  i  posteriori^  which  amused  Dr.  Johnson; 
and  thus  hostilities  were  prevented. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Cullen,  his  son  the  advocate,  Dr.  Adam 
Fergusson,  Mr.  Crosbie,*  advocate.  Witchcraft  was  introduced. 
Crosbie  said,  he  thought  it  the  greatest  blasphemy  to  suppose  evil 
spirits  counteracting  the  Deity,  and  raising  storms,  for  instance,  to 
destroy  his  creatures.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  if  moral  evil  be  con- 
sistent with  the  government  of  the  Deity,  why  may  not  physical  evil 
be  also  consistent  with  it?  It  is  not  more  strange  that  there  should 
be  evil  spirits,  than  evil  men ;  evil  unembodied  spirits,  than  evil  em- 
bodied spirits.  And  as  to  storms,  we  know  there  are  such  things ; 
and  it  is  no  worse  that  evil  spirits  raise  them,  than  that  they  rise.'' 
Crosbie.     "  But  it  is  not  credible,  that  such  stories  as  we  are  told  of 


'  **  Crosbie,"  Mr.  Carmtbers  says,  '^was      pnurtioe,  but  from  habits  of  dissipatioQ 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Pleydell  in      sunk  into  decay  and  died  wretchedly." 
'Guy    Mannering.*      He    was    in    great 
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witches  have  happened.**  Johnson.  *'  Sir,  I  am  not  defending  their 
credibility.  I  am  only  saying,  that  your  arguments  are  not  good, 
and  wiU  not  overturn  the  belief  of  witchcraft.— (Dr.  Feigusson  said 
to  me,  aside,  "  He  is  right") — ^And  then.  Sir,  you  have  all  mankind, 
rude  and  civilised,  agreeing  in  the  belief  of  the  agency  of  preter- 
natural powers.  You  must  take  evidence:  you  must  consider,  that 
wise  and  great  men  have  condemned  witches  to  die."  Crosbie. 
''But  an  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to  witchcraft"  Johnson. 
''No,  Sir!  witchcndt  had  ceased;  and  therefore  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  prevent  persecution  for  what  was  not  witchcraft 
Why  it  ceased,  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  of  many 
other  things."  Dr.  Cullen,  to  keep  up  the  gratification  of  mysterious 
disquisition,  with  the  grave  address  for  which  he  is  remarkable  in 
his  companionable  as  in  his  professional  hours,  talked,  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner,  of  people  walking  and  conversing  in  their 
sleep.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  no  note  of  this.  AVe  talked  of  the 
Ouran-Outang,  and  of  Lord  Monboddo's  thinking  that  he  might  be 
taught  to  speak.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this  with  ridicule.  Mr. 
Crosbie  said,  that  Lord  Monboddo  believed  the  existence  of  every 
thing  possible ;  in  short,  that  all  which  is  in  posse  might  be  found  in 
esse.  Johnson.  "  But,  Sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  Ouran-Outang 
does  not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks.  However,  I  shall  not  contest  the 
point  I  should  have  thought  it  not  possible  to  find  a  Monboddo; 
yet  he  exists."  I  again  mentioned  the  stage.  Johnson.  "The 
appearance  of  a  Player,  with  whom  I  have  drank  tea,  counteracts 
the  imagination  that  he  is  the  character  he  represents.  Nay,  you 
know  nobody  imagines  that  he  is  the  character  he  represents.  They 
say,  'See  Garrick!  how  he  looks  to-night  1  See  how  hell  clutch 
the  dagger  1*    That  is  the  buz  of  the  theatre." 


Tkusday  11th  August. 

Sir  William  Forbes  came  to  breakfisist,  and  brought  with  him  Dr. 
Blacklock,  whom  he  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  him 
widi  a  most  humane  complacency,  "Dear  Dr.  Blacklock,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  1 "  ^  Blacklock  seemed  to  be  much  surprized,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  it  was  easier  to  him  to  write  poetry  than  to  compose  his 
Dictionary.  His  mind  was  less  on  the  stretch  in  doing  the  one  than 
the  other.     Besides^  composing  a  Dictionary  requires  books  and  a 

^  Blacklock  had  lost  his  eyesight  fipom      amall-pox  before  he  was  six  months  old. 
VOL.  III.  15 
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desk.  You  can  make  a  poem  walking  in  the  fields,  or  lying  in  bed." 
Dr.  Blacklock  spoke  of  scepticism  in  morals  and  religion,  with 
apparent  uneasiness,  as  if  he  wished  for  more  certainty.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  had  thought  it  all  over,  and  whose  vigorous  understand- 
ing was  fortified  by  much  experience,  thus  encouraged  the  blind 
Bard  to  apply  to  higher  speculations,  what  we  all  willingly  submit 
to  in  common  life.  In  short,  he  gave  him  more  familiarly  the  able 
and  fair  reasoning  of  "Butler's  Analogy:*  "Why,  Sir,  the  greatest 
concern  we  have  in  this  world,  the  choice  of  our  profession,  must  be 
determined  without  demonstrative  reasoning.  Human  life  is  not  yet 
so  well  known,  as  that  we  can  have  it.  And  take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  ilL  I  call  two  phjrsicians :  diey  differ  in  opinion.  I  am  not 
to  lye  down,  and  die  between  them:  I  must  do  something."  The 
conversation  then  turned  on  Atheism;  on  that  horrible  book, 
"Syst^me  de  la  Nature;*  and  on  the  supposition  of  an  eternal 
necessity,  without  design,  without  a  governing  mind.  Johnson. 
"If  it  were  so^  why  has  it  ceased?  Why  don't  we  see  men  thus 
produced  around  us  now?  Why,  at  least,  does  it  not  keep  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  tiie  progress  of  time?  If  it  stops  because  there 
is  now  no  need  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an 
all-powerful  intelligence.  But  stay!  (said  he,  with  one  of  his 
satyrick  laughs).  Ha  1  ha  1  ha !  I  shall  suppose  Scotchmen  made 
necessarily,  and  Englishmen  by  choice." 

At  dinner  this  day,  we  had  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  whose  amiable 
character,  and  ingenious  and  cultivated  mind,  is  so  generally  known 
(he  was  then  ^  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  is  now  eighty-one,  with 
his  faculties  entire,  his  heart  warm,  and  his  temper  gay) ;  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  Lord  Hailes;  Mr.  Maclaurin,  advocate;  Dr.  Gregory, 
who  now  worthily  fills  his  father's  medical  chair;  and  my  uncle, 
Dr.  BoswelL  Tl^  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  best  days.  He  was 
quite  in  his  element.  All  was  literature  and  taste,  without  any 
interruption.  Lord  Hailes,  who  is  one  of  the  best  philologists  in 
Great-Britain,  who  has  written  papers  in  the  "  World,"  and  a  variety 
of  other  works  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  Latin  and  English, 
pleased  him  highly.  He  told  him,  he  had  discovered  the  Life  of 
Cheynel,  in  the   "Student,"  to  be  his.    Johnson.     "No  one  else 

Third  RdUUn.—Y^^At  on  Une  3  s  *«  See  his  letter  on  the  mbject  in  the  Ap- 
pendix."* 

^  Here  a  reference  (*)  to  a  note,  which,  Mr.  Boswdl  stands  by  his  text,  though 
however,   Mr.   Boswell    has  omitted    to      he  allows  dissatisfied  perK>ns  to  expliun 

their  meaning, 
will  he  seen  from  this  note  how 


"n-^ 
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knows  it"  Dr.  Johnson  had,  before  this,  dictated  to  me  a  law- 
paper,  upon  a  question  purely  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  concerning 
vicious  intromission^  that  is  to  say,  intermeddling  with  the  effects  of 
a  deceased  person,  without  a  regular  title,  which  formerly  was 
understood  to  subject  the  intermeddler  in  payment  of  all  the  de- 
funct's debts.  The  principle  has  of  late  been  relaxed.  Dr.  John- 
son's argument  was,  for  a  renewal  of  its  strictness.  The  paper  was 
printed,  with  additions  by  me,  and  given  into  the  Court  of  Session. 
Lord  Hailes  knew  Dr.  Johnson's  part  not  to  be  mine,  and  pointed 
out  exactly  where  it  began,  and  where  it  ended.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  It  is  much,  now,  that  his  Lordship  can  distinguish  so." 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  '^  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^"  there  is  the 
following  passage : 

**  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race^ 
Begs,  for  each  birth,  the  fortune  of  a  fiEu:e : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell,  what  ilb  from  Beauty  spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  charms  which  pleased  a  king.** 

Lord  Hailes  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  in  the  instance  he  had 
given  of  unfortunate  fair  ones;  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a 
title  to  that  description.  His  Lordship  has  since  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  me  a  note  of  thb,  for  the  communication  of  which  I  am 
sure  my  readers  will  thank'  me. 

**The  lines  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  according  to  my  altera- 
tion, should  have  run  thus  : 

•Yet  Shore*  could  telL' 
•And  Valicre**  cursed.' 

'*The  first  was  a  penitent  by  compulsion,  the  second  by  senti- 
ment; though  the  truth  is.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valiere  threw  herself 
{but  still  from  sentiment)  in  the  King's  way. 

''  Our  friend  chose  Vane,  who  was  fru:  from  being  well-looked ;  and 
Sedley,  who  was  so  ugly,  that  Charles  II.  said  hii  brother  had  her  by 
way  of  penance.'^ 

Mr.  Madaurin's  learning  and  talents  enabled  him  to  do  his  part 
very  well  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company.  He  produced  two  epitaphs 
upon  his  father,  the  celebrated  madiematidan.  One  in  EngUsh,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  change  one  word.  In  the  other,  which 
was  in  Latin,  he  nuule  several  alterations.     In  place  <tf  the  very 

•  Mistress  of  Edward  IV.  >»  Mistress  of  Lonis  XIV. 

Second  EdUwm.-^Une  5 :  Altered  to  **  to  payment." 

IS— a 
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words  of  Virgil,  ''  Ubi  luctus  et  pavor  et  plurima  mortis  imagp^  he 
wrote,  "  Ubi  luctus  regnant  it  pavor  *^  He  introduced  the  word 
prorsus  into  the  line  ^^Mortalibus  prorsus  non  absit  solatium  ;**  and 
after  ^^ Hujus  enim  scripta  evolve**  he  added,  ^* Mentemque  tantarum 
rerum  capacem  corpori  caduco  superstitem  crede;**  which  is  quite 
applicable  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

Mr.  Murray,  advocate,  who  married  a  niece  of  Lord  Mansfield's, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Henderland,  sat  with  us  a  part  of  the  evening ;  but  did  not  venture 
to  say  any  thing,  that  I  remember,  which  he  certainly  might  have 
done,  had  not  an  over  anxiety  prevented  him. 

At  supper  we  had  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  who,  though  not 
learned,  had  such  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  such  a  fund  of  infomuu 
tion  and  entertainment,  so  clear  a  head  and  such  accommodating 
manners,  that  Dr.  Johnson  found  him  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  left  by  ourselves,  I  read  to  him  my 
notes  of  the  Opinions  of  our  Judges  upon  the  Question  of  Literary 
Property.^    He  did  not  like  them;  and  said,  ''they  make  me  think 

Third  Ediiiam, — Unt  6,  note :— *'  Mr.  MacUnrm's  epitaph,  as  engxaved  on  a 
marble  tombttone,  in  the  Grey-Friars  church-yard,  Edinbiii]g^ : 

**  Infra  situs  est 

COLIN  MACLAURIN, 

Mathes,  olim  in  Acad.  Edin.  PkoL 

Electns  ipso  Newtono  snadente. 

H,  L  P.  F, 

Non  at  nomini  patemo  oonsulat. 

Nam  tali  auxiiio  nil  eget } 

Sad  ut  in  hoc  infelici  campo, 

Ubi  luctus  regnant  et  pa^or, 

Mortalibus  prorsus  non  absit  solatium  t 

Hujus  enim  scripta  evolye, 

Mentem(itte  tantarum  rerum  capacem 

Corpori  cadooo  superstitem  crede." 

^  This  refen  to  the  judgment  on  copy-  Wilkes  will  have  the  property  of  the 

right  (HintOQ  v.  Donaldson)  delivered  Essay  on  Woman  and  rfo.  45."    The 

July  27,  1773.      There  were  personal  case  is  also  reported  by  Lord  Hailes. 

reasons  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  be  so  in-  — (See  Brown* t  Dicitwnt,)    The  judg- 

terested  in  the  matter.      He  had  been  ments  appear  open  to  Johnson's  censure, 

counsel  in  the  case,  and  had  also  pub-  and  more  like  exercises  than  legal  de- 

lished,  in  a  ouarto  tract,  the  very  rqpoft  dsions.     Lord  Auchinleck's  is  character- 

of  the  judges  decisions  which  he  was  now  istic,  eraedally  the   passage,   "Now," 

exhibiting  to  Dr.  Johnson.    The  judge  said  he,  '*  when  I  meet  a  tmng  that  I  do 

with   whose  argument  Johnson   found  not  understand,  I  oondude  it  to  be  non- 

fimlt  was  Lord  (H^denston,  who  said,  "  I  sense.    The  judges  in  England  are  be- 

cannot  reconcile  this  new  property  to  our  wildered  by  a  multiplicity  c?  arguments. " 

idea  of  ancient  property.    There  will  be  "  Lord  Auchlinleck  told  me,"  wrote  Lord 

first  a  property  m  nonsense — that  will  be  Hailes,  ''thathe  understood  Judge  Yates's 

a  large  one  ;  then  a  property  in  bawdry,  arpiments,  but  not  the  others.    *  Now,' 

blaspnemy,  and  seditious  libels.      Mr.  said  he.  '  when  I  meet  with  a  thing  that  I 
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of  your  Judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I  should  wish  to  do.** 
To  the  argument  of  one  of  them,  that  there  can  be  no  property  in 
blasphemy  or  nonsense,  he  answered,  "then  your  rotten  sheep  are 
mine !— By  that  rule,  when  a  man's  house  fells  into  decay,  he  must 
lose  if  I  mentioned  an  argument  of  mine,  that  literary  perform- 
ances are  not  taxed.    As  Churchill  says, 

**  No  statesman  yet  has  thought  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  or  excise  our  brains." 

and  therefore  they  are  not  property,  ''Yet,  (said  he)  we  hang  a 
man  for  stealing  a  horse,  and,  horses  are  not  taxed"  Mr.  Pitt  has 
since  put  an  end  to  that  argument. 

Wednesday^  18M  August. 

On  this  day  we  set  out  fh>m  Edinburgh.  We  should  gladly  have 
had  Mr.  Scott  to  go  with  us ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
land.— I  have  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson.  My  readers  may  wish 
to  know  a  little  of  his  fellow-traveller.  Think,  then,  of  a  gentle- 
man, of  ancient  blood,  the  pride  of  which  was  his  predominant' 
passion.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  had  been  about  four 
years  happily  married.  His  inclination  was  to  be  a  Soldier;  but 
his  £sither,  a  respectable  Judge,  had  pressed  him  into  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  seen  many  varieties 
of  human  life.  He  had  thought  more  than  any  body  supposed,  and 
had  a  pretty  good  stock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge.  He 
had  all  Ehr.  Johnson's  principles,  with  some  degree  of  relaxation. 
He  had  rather  too  little,  than  too  much  prudence;  and,  his  imagi- 
nation being  lively,  he  often  said  things  of  which  the  effect  was 
very  different  from  tiie  intention.^    He  resembled  sometimes 

do  not  understand,  I  oondiide  it  to  be  inhiswritingB."  Andhetdds,  thathehas 

nonsense.'     The  question  itself  is  not  a  certain  ''egotism   and   self-applanse 

difficult.    That  the  author  has  a  right  to  which  he  is  stiU  diqdaym^  yet,  it  would 

his  conception  while  in  his  head  or  in  mmi,  wiik  a  €§ms€ioMs  smue. 

£L°^  to  "^ti^i^  T^  "  BOSW"^  fa  «««>«t  tno^h, 

STL^edl^'^^^^  'itai  HS-.dfnatq«tePH«.ns^uLk..» 

man  a  right  to  the  pro|>eity  of  a  ^gn-iw^as  And, 

long  as  be  lives,  and  his  nebs  after  him?"  u  h^  hu^  ^n  ^^^  Krigh^  ^iwr  fff  TA^ith 

1  In  ffother  place  (iV^ytr,  £m^.  With  the  judgSntofl^rtyi^  fi^j 

M^.)  Mr.  BosweU  says  of  himself:-  ,„  ^,^  to^deSare  the  plaii  truth, 

«' In  giving  an  account  ct  this  genUeman  ^h^  „  ^  ^^^  feUiwiOiYe. " 
there  is  little  oocasxm  to  make  urivate 

enquiries,  as  from  a  certain  pecuHarity,  Baietti  {Jlfar^malia)  talks  of  Boswell's 

frank,  open,  and  ostentatious,  which  he  **viYacity--that  is,  he  makes  more  noise 

avows,  his  history,  like  that  of  the  old  Seig-  than  any  body  in  company,  taUdng  and 

neur  Michael  de  Montaigne,  is  to  be  traced  laughing  loud. " 


imnt  m  iBE  -fkdMinhiS^ 


scribed,  which  aiu^  onir  iispe  tieen  done :  sad.  I  siaiiki  dmk  die 
theft,  oexDg  ^  imm  pmb&tk,  an^it  iaie  bees  topiCB.  Biit  I 
OMij  be  wrofi^  SCy  wii^  tnid  me  jhe  neper  once  Looked  into  it. — SHe 
<fid  act  9eeiB  (lotfe  easf  viies  we  left  iiez:     But  aon^  we  wear ! 

5ir.  Nairne,  advocate^  wv  no  ^  with  n  ai  ir  js  SL  .lodrewaL 
ft  glides  me  pleasum  tfiac,  bf  "'^■'■"■■"*ig  his  JMnt.  I  connect  his 
title  tK>  the  jurt  and  haadaaae  annpiiiiient  paid  mm  bf  Dn  JohiMOii» 
III  hia  book :  **  A  i|ent!emaii  wko  cooki  siaf  widt  aa  ao^  lon^  eoongk 
CO  make  oa  know  {v>w  much  we  lott  bf  fail  leasrmg  a&''  When  we 
<umie  to  r.<t€ht  \  tanked  wicb  perhapa  too  HoaaHiyg  jq  ^  imir  prcctf 
the  Frkh  of  Forth  looked ;  aa  indeed,  after  the  ptusticcL  from  Can- 
iitttM}r^<yp^,  ^  whitM  I  ha^e  been  told,  and  that  horn  Nafrfesv  which 
f  havd  <v^«n,  f  belf^re  the  riem  of  that  Frith  and  its  evriions.  from 
Che  Cmd^hWI  r4  Kdifihurgh,  m  the  finest  prospect  in  Emope.    ''Aye 


/iffHkf  Jtfiifi&n.--Ut^t%i  ^^imwKfUt" 


r  r^ 


ntdfit    Hf^iiMd     Mr      Anat^atPaUey. 
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(said  Mr.   Johnson)  that  is  the  state  of  the  world.    Water  is  the 
same  everywhere." 

'*Una  est  injosti  coenila  forma  maris."* 

I  told  him  the  port  here  was  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  water  of 
Ldth.  **Not  Lethe,"*  said  Mr.  Nairne.  "Why,  Sir  (said  Dr. 
Johnson)  when  a  Scotchman  sets  out  from  this  port  for  England, 
he  forgets  his  native  country."  Nairnb.  "I  hope,  Sir,  you  shall 
foiget  England  here."  Johnson.  "Then  'twill  be  still  more  Lethe'' 
He  observed  of  the  Pier  or  Quay,  "you  have  no  occasion  for  so 
large  a  one:  your  trade  does  not  require  it:  But  you  are  like  a 
shopkeeper  who  takes  a  shop,  not  only  for  what  he  has  to  put  into 
it,  but  that  it  may  be  believed  he  has  a  great  deal  to  put  into  it."  It  is 
very  true,  that  there  is  now,  comparatively,  little  trade  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  The  ridies  of  Glasgow  shew  how  much 
there  is  in  the  west;  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  trade  travel  west- 
wards, on  a  great  scale,  as  well  as  a  smalL 

We  talked  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. — Johnson.  "I  should 
never  think  it  time  to  make  away  with  mjrself."  I  put  the  case  of 
Eustace  Budgel,  who  was  accused  of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  him- 
self in  the  Thames,  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on. 
"Suppose,  Sir,  (said  I)  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure,  that,  if  he 
lives  a  few  days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be  utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from  society  ? " 
Johnson.  "Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  country;  let 
him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  not  known.  Don't  let  him  go  to 
the  devil  where  he  is  known  !" 

He  then  said,  "I  see  a  number  of  people  bare  footed  here.  I 
suppose  you  all  went  so  before  the  Union.  Boswell,  your  ancestors 
went  so,  when  they  had  as  much  land  as  your  fomily  has  now.  Yet 
Auehiniech  is  the  Field  of  Stones.  There  would  be  bad  going  bare 
footed  there.  The  Lairds  however  did  it**  I  bought  some  speldings, 
fish  (generally  whitings)  salted  and  dried  in  a  particular  manner, 
being  dipped  in  the  sea  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eat  by  the  Scots 
by  way  of  a  relish.    He  had  never  seen  them,  diough  they  axe  sold 

•  Ovid.  Epist 

Second  £aitwn,'^Abowe  note  altered  to— 

**  Non  iUk  orbes,  non  to  mirabere  silvas  t 
tJna  ett  injosti  CKiola  forma  maris. 

OM.  Amor.  L.  IL  EL  sL 

**  Nor  groves  nor  towns  the  ruthless  ocean  shows ; 
Unvaried  still  its  asnre  snrface  flows." 

CffT.  a  Ad.'-Une  8 :  Malonehas  altered  this  speech  to  "  'twill  still  be  more  iMe,^ 
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in  Londoa  I  insisted  on  scottifying^  his  palate;  But  he  was  very 
reluctant  With  difficulty  I  prevailed  with  him  to  let  a  bit  of  one 
of  those  speldings  lye  in  his  mouth.     He  did  not  like  it 

In  crossing  the  Frith,  Dr.  Johnson  determined  that  we  should 
land  upon  Inch  Keith.  On  approachbg  it,  we  first  observed  a  high 
rocky  shore.  We  coasted  about,  and  put  into  a  little  bay  on  the 
Nordi-west.  We  clambered  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  on  which  was 
'  very  good  grass,  but  rather  a  profusion  of  thistles.  There  were 
sixteen  head  of  black  cattle  grazing  upon  the  island.  Lord  Hafles 
observed  to  me,  that  Brantome  calls  it  HisU  des  Cheoaux^  and  that 
it  was  probably  '*a  safer  stable"  than  many  others  in  his  time.  The 
fort,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  Maria  Re  1564*  is  strongly  built  Dr. 
Johnson  examined  it  with  much  attention.  He  stalked  like  a  giant 
among  the  luxuriant  thistles  and  nettles.  There  are  three  wells  in 
the  island;  but  we  could  not  find  one  in  the  fort  There  must 
probably  have  been  one,  though  now  filled  up,  as  a  garrison  could 
not  subsist  without  it  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  little 
spot  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  bid  me  try  to  write  a  description  of 
our  discovering  Inch  Keith,  in  the  usual  style  of  travellers,  describ- 
ing fiilly  every  particular;  how  we  concluded  that  it  must  have 
once  been  inhabited,  and  introducing  many  sage  reflections;  and  we 
should  see  how  a  thing  might  be  covered  in  words,  so  as  to  induce 
people  to  come  and  see  it  All  that  was  said  might  be  true,  and 
yet  in  reality  there  might  be  notiiing  to  see.  He  said,  "I'd  have 
this  island.  I'd  build  a  house,  make  a  good  landing-place,  have  a 
garden,  and  vines,  and  all  sorts  of  trees.  A  rich  man,  of  a  hospit- 
able turn,  here,  would  have  many  visitors  firom  Edmburgh.'*  When 
we  had  got  into  our  boat  again,  he  called  to  me,  ''Come,  now, 
pay  a  classical  compliment  to  the  island  on  quitting  it"  I  hap- 
pened luckily,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  Queen  Mary,  whose  name 
18  upon  the  fort,  to  think  of  what  Virgil  makes  iEneas  say,  on  leav- 
ing the  country  of  his  charming  Dido. 

"  Invitus  regina  tuo  de  littore  cessi* 

"Very  weU  hit  oflf I "  said  he. 

We   dined  at  Kinghom,  and  then  got  into  a  post-chaise.     Mr. 
Nanne  and  his  servant,  and  Joseph,  rode  by  us.    We  stopped  at 

•  My  friend.   General  Campbell,   Goveraour  of   Madras,   telli   me,    that    they 
make  speldings  in  the  East-Indies,  particularly  at  Bombay,  where  they  call  them 
Bombaiois. 
Second  Edition, — Line  33,  note  added—- 
"  Unhappy  Queen  ! 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state." 

Diydem. 
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Capar,  and  drank  tea.  We  talked  of  parliament ;  and  I  said,  I  sup- 
posed very  few  of  the  members  knew  much  of  what  was  going  on, 
as  indeed  very  few  gentlemen  know  much  of  their  own  private 
affairs. — Johnson.  ''Why,  Sir,  if  a  man  is  not  of  a  sluggish  mind, 
he  may  be  his  own  steward.  If  he  will  look  into  his  affairs,  he  will 
soon  learn.  So  it  is  as  to  publick  affairs.  There  must  always  be 
a  certain  number  of  men  of  business  in  parliament."  Boswell. 
"But  consider,  sir,  what  is  the  House  of  Commons?  Is  not  a 
great  proportion  of  it  chosen  by  Peers?  Do  yoo  think,  sir,  they 
ou^t  to  have  sudi  an  influence?"  Johnson.  ''Yes,  sir.  Influ- 
ence must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  property;  and  it  is  right  it 
should.''  BoswBLL.  "But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  com- 
mon people  may  be  oppressed ?''  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  Our  great 
fear  is  from  want  of  power  in  government  Soch  a  storm  of  vulgar 
force  has  broken  in."  Boswell.  "It  has  only  roared."  Johnson. 
"Sir,  it  has  roared,  till  the  Judges  in  Westminster- Hall  have  been 
ifraid  to  pronounce  sentence  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry.  You 
are  frightened  by  what  is  no  longer  dangerous,  like  Presbyterians 
oy  Popery."  He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think,  in  Butler's 
"Remains,"  which  ends,  "and  would  cry,  Firel  Fire!  in  Noah*s 
flood."* 

We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St  Andrew's,  where 
we  arrived  late.  We  found  a  good  supper  at  Glass's  inn,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  revived  agreeably.  He  said,  the  collection  called  "The 
Muses'  Welcome  to  King  James,"  (first  of  England,  and  sixth  of 
Scotland,)  on  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom,  shewed  that  there 
was  then  abundance  of  learning  in  Scotland;  and  that  the  conceits 
in  that  collection,  with  which  people  find  &ult,  were  mere  mode. 
He  said,  we  could  not  now  entertain  a  sovereign  so ;  that  Buchanan 

•  The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  the  "  Chafacter  of  the  Assembly-man," 
Butler's  *'  Remains,"  p.  3^  edit.  1754—"  He  preaches,  indeed,  both  in  season  and 
out  of  season ;  for  he  rails  at  Popeiy,  when  thie  land  is  almost  lost  in  Presbytery ; 
and  would  cry  Fire!  Fire  1  in  Noah*s  flood." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  was  not  written  bv  Butler,  but  by  Sir 
John  Birkenhead;  for  Wood,  in  his  ''Athense  Oxonienses,"  VoL  II.  p.  640, 
enumerates  it  among  that  gentleman's  worics,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  it: 

*"The  Assembly-man'  (or  the  character  of  an  Assembly-man)  written  1647, 
Lond.  1663-3,  in  three  sheets  in  qu.  The  copv  of  it  was  tidcen  from  the  authoor 
bv  those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  beouise  all  was  theirs ;  so  excised  what  they 
liked  not ;  and  so  mangled  and  reformed  it,  that  it  was  no  character  of  an  Assembly^ 
but  of  themselves.  At  length,  after  it  had  slept  several  years,  the  author  published 
it,  to  avoid  fidse  copies.  It  is  also  reprintea  in  a  book  entit  'Wit  and  Lojalty 
revived,*  in  a  collection  of  some  smart  satyrs  in  verse  and  prose  on  the  late  time& 
Lond.  1682,  qu.  said  to  be  written  by  Abr.  Cowlev*  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and 
Hudibras,  alias  Sam.  Butler." — For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Reed,  of 
Staple  inn. 

Second  SdUwH.-^ljuX  line  altered—"  He  added.** 
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had  spread  the  spirit  of  learning  amongst  us,  bat  we  had  lost  it 
durtiig  the  civil  wars.  He  did  not  allow  the  Latin  poetry  of  Pit- 
caime  so  much  merit,  as  has  been  usually  attributed  to  it;  though 
he  owned  that  one  of  his  pieces  which  he  mentioned,  but  which  I 
am  sorry  is  not  specified  in  my  notes,  was  'Wery  well''  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  the  poem  which  Prior  has  so  elegantly 
translated. 

After  supper,  we  made  a  processim  to  Saint  Leonard's  Collie, 
the  landlord  walking  before  us  with  a  candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a 
lantern.  That  college  had  some  time  before  been  dissolved;  and 
Dr.  Watson,  a  professor  here,  (the  historian  of  Philip  II.)  had 
purchased  the  ground,  and  what  buildings  remained.  When  we 
entered  his  court,  it  seemed  quite  academical ;  and  we  found  in  his 
house  very  comfortable  and  genteel  accommodation.* 


Thursday^  19M  August 

We  rose  much  refreshed.  I  had  with  me  a  map  of  Scotland,  a 
Bible,  which  was  given  me  by  Lord  Mounstuart,  when  we  were 
together  in  Italy,  and  "Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer."  Mr.  Naime 
introduced  us  to  Dr.  Watson,  whom  we  found  a  well-informed 
man,  of  very  amiable  manners.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  they  were  ac- 
quainted, said,  ''I  take  great  delight  in  him." — His  daughter,  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady,  made  breakfast  Dr.  Watson  observed,  that 
Glasgow  University  had  fewer  home  students,  since  trade  increased, 
as  learning  was  rather  incompatible  with  it  JohnIson.  "Why,  sir, 
as  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  subordinate  hands,  men  in  trade  have 
as  much  leisure  as  others;  and  now  learning  itself  is  a  trade.  A 
man  goes  to  a  bookseller,  and  gets  what  he  can.  We  have  done 
with  patronage.  In  the  infancy  of  learning,  we  find  some  great  man 
praised  for  it  This  diffused  it  among  others.  When  it  becomes 
general,  an  authour  leaves  the  great,  and  applies  to  the  multitude.*^ 
BoswBLL.  '*  It  is  a  shame  that  authours  are  not  now  better  patronized." 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  If  learning  cannot  support  a  man,  if  he  must  sit 
with  his  hands  across  till  somebody  feeds  him,  it  is  as  to  him  a  bad 
thing,  and  it  is  better  as  it  is.  With  patronage,  what  flattery!  what 
fiedsehood  1  While  a  man  is  in  equilibrio,  he  throws  truth  among  the 
multitude,  and  lets  them  take  it  as  they  please;  in  patronage,  he 
must  say  what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  is  an  equal  chance  whether 
that  be  truth  or  falsehood."  Watson.  '<  But  is  not  the  case  now, 
that,  instead  of  flattering  one  person,  we  flatter  the  age?**    Johnson. 

*  My  Journal,  from  this  day  inclusive,  was  lead  by  Dr.  Ji^uiaoo. 
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*^  No,  sir.  The  world  always  lets  a  man  tell  what  he  thinks,  his  own 
way.  I  wonder  however,  that  so  many  people  have  written,  who 
might  have  let  it  alone.  That  people  should  be  able  to  excel  in 
conversation,  I  do  not  wonder;  because  in  conversation  praise  is 
instantly  reverberated." 

We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  our 
drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale 
to  wine.  *'I  remember  (said  he)  when  all  the  diceni  people  in 
Lichfield  got  drunk  every  night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought 
of.  Ale  was  cheap,  so  you  pressed  strongly.  When  a  man  must 
bring  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not  in  such  haste.  Smoaking  has  gone 
out  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoak  out  of  our 
mouths  into  other  peoples  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  having  the 
same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account  why  a  thing  which 
requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total 
vacuity,  should  have  gone  out.  Every  man  has  something  by 
which  he  calms  himself:  beating  with  his  feet,  or  so.*  I  remember 
when  people  in  England  changed  a  shirt  only  once  a  week :  a  Pan- 
dour,  when  he  gets  a  shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last.  Formerly, 
good  tradesmen  had  no  fire  but  in  the  kitchen;  never  in  the 
parlour,  except  on  Sunday.  My  father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of 
Lichfield,  lived  thus.  They  never  began  to  have  a  fire  in  the 
parlour,  but  on  leaving  off  business,  or  some  great  revolution  of 
their  life."  Dr.  Watson  said,  the  hall  was  as  a  kitchen,  in  old 
squires  houses.  Johnson.  "No,  Sir.  The  hall  was  for  great  occa- 
sions, and  never  was  used  for  domestic  refection."  We  talked  of 
the  Union,  and  what  money  it  had  brought  into  Scotland.  Dr. 
Watson  observed,  that  a  little  money  formerly  went  as  far  as  a  gresat 
deal  now.  Johnson.  ''In  speculation,  it  seems  Hiat  a  smaller 
quantity  of  money,  equal  in  value  to  a  larger  quantity,  if  equally 
divided,  should  produce  the  same  effect  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
Many  more  conveniences  and  d^andes  are  enjoyed  where  money 
is  plenty,  than  where  it  is  scarce.  Perhaps  a  great  familiarity  with 
it,  which  arises  from  plenty,  makes  us  more  easily  part  with  it" 

After  what  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  St  Andrew's,  which  he  had 
long  wished  to  see,  as  our  ancient  university,  and  the  seat  of  our 
Primate  in  the  days  of  episcopacy,  I  can  say  little.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Johnson's  bool^  I  find  that  he  has  been  censured  for 
not  seeing  here  the  andent  chapd  of  St  Rule,  a  curious  piece  of 
sacred  architecture.  But  this  was  neither  his  fault  nor  mine.  We 
were  both  of  us  abundantly  desirous  of  surveying  such  sort  of  an- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  nsed  to  pfsctke  this  himself  very  much. 
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tiquities;  but  neither  of  us  knew  of  this.  I  am  afraid  the  censure 
must  foil  on  those  who  did  not  tell  us  of  it.  In  every  place,  where 
there  is  anything  worthy  of  observation,  there  should  be  a  short 
printed  directory  for  strangers,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  in  England.  I  was  told  that  there 
is  a  manuscript  account  of  St.  Andrew's  by  Martin,  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Sharp  j  and  that  one  Douglas  has  published  a  small 
account  of  it  I  inquired  at  a  bookseller's,  but  could  not  get  it  Dr. 
Johnson's  veneration  for  the  Hierarchy  is  well  known.  There  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  he  was  affected  with  a  strong  indignation,  while 
he  beheld  the  ruins  of  religious  magnificence.  I  happened  to  ask 
where  John  Knox  was  buried.  Dr.  Johnson  burst  out,  *'  I  hope  in 
the  high-way.     I  have  been  looking  at  his  reformations." 

It  was  a  very  fine  day.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  quite  wrapt  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  scenes  which  were  now  presented  to  him.  He 
kqpt  his  hat  off  while  he  was  upon  any  part  of  the  ground  where 
the  cathedral  had  stood.  He  said  well,  that  ^Knox  had  set  on  a 
mob^  without  knowing  where  it  would  end ;  and  that  differing  firom 
a  man  in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you  should  pull  his  house 
about  his  ears."  As  we  walked  in  the  cloisters,  there  was  a  solemn 
echo,  while  he  talked  loud  of  a  proper  retirement  from  the  world. 
Mr.  Naime  said,  he  had  an  inclination  to  retire.  I  called  Dr. 
Johnson's  attention  to  this,  that  I  might  hear  his  opinion  if  it  was 
right — ^Johnson.  "Yes,  when  he  has  done  his  duty  to  society.  In 
general,  as  every  man  is  obliged  not  only  to  Move  God,  but  his 
neighbour  as  himself'  he  must  bear  his  part  in  active  life;  yet 
there  are  exceptions.  Those  who  are  exceedingly  scrupulous  (which 
I  do  not  approve,  for  I  am  no  friend  to  scruples)  and  find  their  scru- 
pulosity invincible,  so  that  they  are  quite  in  the  dark,  and  know 
not  what  they  shall  do— or  those  who  cannot  resist  temptations,  and 
find  they  make  themselves  worse  by  being  in  the  world,  without  - 
making  it  better,  may  retire.  I  never  read  of  a  hermit,  but  in  imagi- 
nation I  kiss  his  feet ;  never  of  a  monastery,  but  I  could  fall  on  my 
knees,  and  kiss  the  pavement  But  I  think  putting  jroung  people 
there,  who  know  nothing  of  life,  nothing  of  retirement,  is  dangerous 
and  wicked.     It  is  a  saying  as  old  as  Hesiod, 

Epya  vcii»v,  BovAoirc  /mcVaiv,  cviceurc  yc/M>Krwr. 

Second  Edifion.'—'S oie  put  on  last  line  : — 

"  Let  active  enterprize  the  young  engage. 
The  riper  man  be  famed  for  counsel  sage  | 
Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age." 
T^ird  Edition.— 

**  Let  youth  in  deeds,  in  counsel  man  engage ; 
Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age." 
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That  is  a  very  noble  line,  not  that  young  men  should  not  pray, 
or  old  men  not  give  counsel,  but  that  every  season  of  life  has  its 
proper  duties.  I  have  thought  of  retiring,  and  have  talked  of  it  to 
a  friend  ;  but  I  find  my  vocation  is  rather  to  active  life."  I  said 
some  young  monks  might  be  allowed,  to  show  that  it  is  not  age 
alone  that  can  retire  to  pious  solitude  ;  but  he  thought  this  would 
only  show  they  could  not  resist  temptation. 

He  wanted  to  mount  the  steeples,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 
There  are  no  good  inscriptions  here.  Bad  Roman  characters  he 
naturally  mistook  for  half  Gothick,  half  Roman.  One  of  the 
steeples  which  he  was  told  was  in  danger,  he  wished  not  to  be  taken 
down;  "for,  said  he,  it  may  fall  on  some  of  the  posterity  of  John 
Knox;  and  no  great  matter!''  Dinner  was  mentioned. — ^Johnson. 
''Aye,  aye;  amidst  all  these  sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objection 
to  dinner." 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  castle,  where  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
murdered,  and  then  visited  Principal  Murison  at  his  college,  where 
is  a  good  library-room;  but  the  Principal  was  abundantly  vain  of 
it,  for  he  seriously  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "you  have  not  such  a  one 
in  England." 

The  professors  entertained  us  with  a  very  good  dinner.  Present: 
Murison,  Shaw,  Cooke,  Hill,  Haddo,  Watson,  Flint,  Brown.  I 
observed,  that  I  wondered  to  see  him  eat  so  well,  after  viewing  so 
many  sorrowful  scenes  of  ruined  religious  magnificence.  "  Why,  said 
he,  I  am  not  sorry,  after  seeing  these  gentlemen;  for  they  are  not 
sorry."  Murison  said,  all  sorrow  was  bad,  as  it  was  murmuring 
against  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Johnson.  ''Sir,  sorrow 
is  inherent  in  humanity.  As  you  cannot  judge  two  and  two  to  be 
either  five,  or  three,  but  certainly  four,  so,  when  comparing  a  worse 
present  state  with  a  better  which  is  past,  you  cannot  but  feel  sorrow. 
It  is  not  cured  by  reason,  but  by  the  incursion  of  present  objects, 
which  wear  out  the  past  You  need  not  murmur,  though  you  are 
sorry."  Murison.  "But  St.  Paul  says,  *I  have  learnt,  in  what- 
ever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content***  Johnson.  "Sir,  that  re- 
lates to  riches  and  poverty  ;  for  we  see  St  Paul,  when  he  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  prayed  earnestly  to  have  it  removed ;  and  then  he 
could  not  be  content"  Murison,  thus  refuted,  tried  to  be  smart,  and 
drank  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Long  may  you  lecture ! "  Dr.  Johnson 
afterwards,  speaking  of  his  not  drinking  wine^  said,  "The  Doctor 
spoke  of  lecturing  (looking  to  him).  I  give  all  these  lectures  on 
water." 

He  defended  requiring  subscripdon  in  those  admitted  to  universi- 
ties, thus :— "  As  all  who  come  into  the  country  must  obey  the  king-^ 
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80  all  who  come  into  an  university  must  be  of  the  church.**  And 
here  I  must  do  Dr.  Johnson  the  justice  to  contradict  a  very  absurd 
and  ill-natured  story,  as  to  what  passed  at  St  Andrew's.  It  has 
been  circulated,  that,  after  grace  was  said  in  English,  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  with  the  greatest  marks  of  contempt,  as  if  he  had  held 
it  to  be  no  grace  in  an  university,  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had 
said  grace  aloud  in  Latin.  This  would  have  been  an  insult  indeed 
to  the  gentlemen  who  were  entertaining  us.  But  the  truth  was 
precisely  thus.  In  the  course  of  conversation  at  dinner,  Dr.  John- 
son, in  very  good  humour,  said,  "I  should  have  expected  to  have 
heard  a  Latin  grace,  among  so  many  learned  men :  we  had  always 
a  Latin  grace  at  Oxford.  I  believe  I  can  repeat  it''  Which  he 
did,  as  giving  the  learned  men  in  one  place  a  specimen  of  what  was 
done  by  the  learned  men  in  another  place. 

We  went  and  saw  the  church,  in  which  is  Archbishop  Sharp's 
monument  I  was  struck  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with  which 
the  churches  of  Italy  impressed  me.  I  was  pleased,  curiously 
pleased,  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  actually  in  St  Andrew's,  of  which  we 
had  talked  so  long.  Professor  Haddo  was  with  us  this  afternoon, 
along  with  Dr.  Watson.  We  looked  at  St  Salvador's  College. 
The  rooms  for  students  seemed  very  commodious,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  the  chapel  was  the  neatest  place  of  worship  he  had  seen.  The 
key  of  the«  library  could  not  be  found  ;  for  it  seems  Professor  Hill, 
who  was  out  of  town,  had  taken  it  with  him.  Dr.  Johnson  XxAA  a 
joke  he  had  heard  of  a  monastery  abroad,  where  the  key  of  the 
library  could  never  be  found. 

It  was  somewhat  dispiriting,  to  see  this  ancient  archiepiscopal 
city  now  sadly  deserted.  We  saw  in  one  of  its  streets  a  remarkable 
proof  of  liberal  toleration  ;  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  with  a  jolly 
countenance  and  a  round  belly,  like  a  well-fed  monk,  strutting  about 
in  his  canonicals. 

We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the  same  person,  who 
had  hung  out  two  sign-posts.  Upon  one  was  "James  Hood,  White 
Iron  Smith"  (f.  «.  Tin-plate  Worker).  Upon  another,  "The  Art  of 
Fencing  taught,  by  James  Hood." — Upon  this  last  were  painted 
some  trees,  and  two  men  fencing,  one  of  whom  had  hit  the  other  in 
the  eye,  to  shew  his  great  dexterity ;  so  that  the  art  was  well  taught 
Johnson.  ''  Were  I  studying  here,  I  should  go  and  take  a  lesson.  I 
remember  Hope,  in  his  book  on  this  art,  says,  *the  Scotch  are  very 
good  fencers.'" 


Sitond  Editwm.—lAnt  17 :  *'  I  wmb  pleased,  curiously  pleased,"  altered  to  ''  I  was 
much  pleased.*' 
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We  returned  to  the  inn,  where  we  had  been  entertained  at  dinner, 
and  drank  tea  in  company  with  some  of  the  Professors,  of  whose 
civilities  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  humble  and  very  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement to  the  honourable  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
"Journey." 

We  talked  of  composition,  which  was  a  favourite  topick  of  Dr* 
Watson's,  who  first  distinguished  himself  by  lectures  on  rhetorick. 
[OHNSON.  "  I  advised  Chambers,  and  would  advise  every  young 
(nan  beginning  to  compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  get  a  habit 
of  having  his  mind  to  start  promptly ;  it  is  so  much  more  difficult 
to  improve  in  speed  than  in  acciuucy."  Watson.  ''I  own  I  am  for 
much  attention  to  accuracy  in  composing,  lest  one  should  get  bad 
habits  of  doing  it  in  a  slovenly  manner."  Johnson.  ''Why,  Sir, 
you  are  confounding  doing  inaccurately  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
inaccurately.  A  man  knows  when  Ids  composition  is  inaccurate, 
and  when  he  thinks  fit  he^  correct  it  But,  tf  a  man  is  accustomed 
to  compose  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  upon  all  occasions,  theie  is 
danger  that  he  may  not  compose  at  all,  as  we  do  not  like  to  do  that 
which  is  not  done  easily;  and,  at  any  rate,  more  time  is  consumed 
in  a  small  matter  than  ought  to  be."  Watson  said,  ''Dr.  Hugh 
Blair  took  a  week  to  compose  a  sermon."  Johnson.  "Then,  Sir, 
that  is  for  want  of  the  habit  of  composing  quickly,  which  I  am 
insisting  one  should  acquire."  Watson  said,  "Blair  was  not  com-, 
posing  all  the  week,  but  only  such  hours  as  he  found  himself 
disposed  for  composition."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  unless  you  tell 
me  the  time  he  took,  you  tell  me  nothing.  If  I  say  I  Xook  a  week  to 
walk  a  mile,  and  have  had  the  gout  five  days,  and  been  ill  otherwise 
another  day,  I  have  taken  but  one  day.  I  myself  have  composed 
about  forty  sermons.  I  have  begun  a  sermon  after  dinner,  and  sent 
it  off  by  the  post  that  night  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sitting ;  but  then  I  sat  up 
all  night  I  have  also  written  six  sheets  in  a  day  of  translation 
from  the  French."  Bosw£ll.  "We  have  all  observed  how  one 
man  dresses  himself  slowly,  and  another  fast"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
Sir;  it  is  wonderful  how  much  time  some  people  will  consume  in 
dressing ;  taking  up  a  thing  and  looking  at  it,  and  laying  it  down, 
and  taking  it  up  again.  Every  one  should  get  the  habit  of  doing  it 
quickly.  I  would  say  to  a  young  divine^  '  Here  is  your  text ;  let  me 
see  how  soon  you  can  make  a  sermoa'  Then  I'd  say,  *  Let  me  see 
how  much  better  you  can  make  it'  Thus  I  should  see  both  his 
powers  and  his  judgement" 

We  all  went  to  Dr.  Watson's  to  supper.  Miss  Sharp,  great 
grandchild  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  was  there ;   as  was  Mr.  Craig,  the 
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ingenious  architect  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  nephew  of 
Thomson,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  since  done  so  much  justice,  in 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

We  talked  of  memory,  and  its  various  modes. — ^Johnson.  *' Me- 
mory will  play  strange  tricks.  One  sometimes  loses  a  single  word. 
I  once  lost  fugeues  in  the  Ode  *  Posthume,  Posthume.'  **  I  mentioned 
to  him,  that  a  worthy  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  actually  forgot 
his  own  name.    Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  was  a  morbid  oblivion*" 


JPHday^  20th  August 

Dr.  Shaw,  the  professor  of  divinity,  breakfasted  with  us.  I  took 
out  my  "  Ogden  on  Prayer,"  and  read  some  of  it  to  the  company. 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  "Abemethy  (said  he)  allows  only  of  a 
physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  which  may  be  produced 
many  ways,  as  well  as  by  prayer;  for  Instance,  by  meditation. 
Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the  consent  of  all  nations 
for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether  offered  up  by  individuals,  or  by 
assemblies ;  and  Revelation  has  told  us,  it  wfll  be  effectual"  I  said, 
"  Leechman  seemed  to  incline  to  Abemethy's  doctrine."  Watson 
observed,  that  Leechman  meant  to  shew,  that,  even  admitting  no 
effect  to  be  produced  by  prayer,  respecting  the  Deity,  it  was  useful 
to  our  own  mind&  He  had  given  only  a  part  of  his  system :  Dr.* 
Johnson  thought  he  should  have  given  the  whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  enforced  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  Said  he^ 
*It  should  be  different  from  another  day.  People  may  walk;  but 
not  throw  stones  at  birds.  There  may  be  relaxation,  but  there 
should  be  no  levity." 

We  went  and  saw  Colonel  Naime's  garden  and  grotto.  Here 
was  a  fine  old  plane  tree.  Unluckily  the  colonel  said,  there  was  but 
this  and  another  large  tree  in  the  county.  This  was  an  excellent 
cue  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  laughed  enormously,  calling  to  me  to  hear 
this.  He  had  expatiated  to  me  on  the  nakedness  of  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  he  had  seen.  His  Journey  has  been  violendy 
abused,  for  what  he  has  said  upon  this  subject  But  let  it  be 
considered,  that,  when  Dr.  Johnson  talks  of  trees,  he  means  trees  of 
good  size,  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  England ;  and 
of  these  there  are  certainly  very  few  upon  the  eastern  eaasi  of 
Scotland.  Besides,  he  said,  that  he  meant  to  give  only  a  map 
of  the  road;  and  let  any  traveller  observe  how  many  trees,  which 

Stcomd  SdUim.—Uskt  18  s  altered—**  Dr.  WatsoiL" 
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deserve  the  name,  he  can  see  from  the  road  from  Berwick  to 
Aberdeen.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  said  ''there  are  no  trees"  upon  this 
line,  he  would  have  said  what  is  colloquially  true;  because,  by  no 
trees,  in  conmion  speech,  we  mean  few.  When  he  is  particular  in 
counting,  he  may  be  attacked.  I  know  not  how  Colonel  Naime 
came  to  say  there  were  but  iufo  large  trees  in  the  county  of  Fife.  I 
did  not  perceive  that  he  smiled.  There  are  not  a  great  many,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  could  have  shewn  him  more  than  two  at  Balmuto,  from 
whence  my  ancestor  came. 

In  the  grotto,  we  saw  a  wonderful  large  lobster  claw.  In  front  of 
it  were  petrified  stocks  of  fir,  plane,  and  some  other  tree.  Dr 
Johnson  said,  ''Scotland  has  no  right  to  boast  of  this  grotto;  it  is 
owing  to  personal  merit  I  never  denied  personal  merit  to  many  of 
you."  Professor  Shaw  said  to  me,  as  we  walked,  "This  is  a  won- 
derfiil  man :  he  is  master  of  every  subject  he  handles."  Dr.  Watson 
allowed  him  a  very  strong  understandhig,  but  wondered  at  his  total 
inattention  to  established  manners,  as  he  came  from  Londoa 

I  have  not  preserved,  in  my  Journal,  any  of  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Professor  Shaw;  but  I 
recollect  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "I  took  much  to 
Shaw." 

We  left  St  Andrew's  about  noon,  and  some  miles  fix>m  it  observ- 
ing, at  Leucfaars,  a  church  with  an  old  tower,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
it  The  manse,  as  the  parsonage-house  is  called  in  Scotland,  was 
dose  by.  I  waited  on  the  minister,  mentioned  our  names,  and 
begged  he  would  tell  us  what  he  knew  about  it  He  was  a  very 
civil  old  man;  but  could  only  inform  us,  that  it  was  supposed  to 
have  stood  eight  hundred  years.  He  told  us,  there  was  a  colony  of 
Danes  in  his  parish ;  that  they  had  landed  at  a  remote  period  of 
time,  and  still  remained  a  distmct  people.  Dr.  Johnson  shrewdly 
inquired  if  they  had  brought  women  with  them.  We  were  not 
satisfied,  as  to  tlds  colony. 

We  saw,  this  day,  Dundee  and  Aberbrothick,  the  last  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  celebrated  in  his  "Journey."  Upon  the  road  we 
talked    of  the    Roman  Catholick  faiUi.    He    mentioned    (I    think) 

Second  SdUiam. — Line  7  s  Altered  to  "theie  are  certainly  not  a  great  many." 

/W.— lines  7,  8 :  '*To  be  sore  "  omitted.^ 

Ibid. — Line  9:  Altered  to  "from  whence  my  ancestors  came,  and  which  now 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  my  fiuoily.  In  the  grotto  we  taw  a  lobster's  daw  oncom- 
SM)^  large." 

Third EdUiotu—Ukut  lo:  Ddi  **Ivl  the  grotto,"  ftc,  to  **claw;"  and  read^ 
"The  grotto  was  higenioiisly  oonsttiicted."' 

*  Scotticisms.  was  a  want  of  dignity  in  recording  the 

*  Blr.  Boswell  no  doabt  leh  that  there      inddent  of  the  lobster-cUw. 

VOL.  lU.  16 
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Tillotson's  argument  against  transubstantiation :  '*That  we  are  as 
sure  we  see  bread  and  wine  only,  as  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  the 
text  on  which  that  false  doctrine  is  founded  We  have  only  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  for  both.**  ^  If  (he  added)  God  had  never 
spoken  figuratively,  we  might  hold  that  he  speaks  literally,  when  he 
says,  'This  is  my  body.'"  Boswsll.  ''But  what  do  you  say,  Sir, 
to  the  ancient  and  continued  tradition  of  the  church  upon  this 
point?"  Johnson.  ''Tradition,  Sir,  has  no  place^  where  the 
Scriptures  are  plain;  and  tradition  cannot  persuade  a  man  into  a 
belief  of  transubstantiation.  Able  men,  indeed,  have  said  they 
believed  it" 

This  is  an  awful  subject  I  did  not  then  press  Dr.  Johnson  upon 
it;  nor  shall  I  now  enter  upon  a  disquisition  concerning  the  import 
of  those  words  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  many  of  hb  disciples,  that  they  "went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  him."  The  Catechism  and  solemn  office  for  Communion, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  maintain  a  mysterious  belief  in  mcnre 
than  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  partaking  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dr.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind  that,  at  St  Andrew's,  I  had  de- 
fended my  profession  very  well,  when  the  question  had  again  been 
started,  whether  a  Lawyer  might  honestly  engage  with  the  first  side 
that  offers  him  a  fee?  "Sir  (said  I)  it  was  with  your  argumoits 
against  Sir  William  Forbes.  But  it  was  much  that  I  could  wield 
the  arms  of  Goliath." 

He  said  our  judges  had  not  gone  deep  in  literary  property.  I 
mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  opinion,  that  if  a  man  could  get  a  work 
by  heart,  he  might  print  it,  as  by  such  an  act  the  mind  is  exercised. — 
Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  a  man's  repeating  it  no  more  makes  it  his 
property,  than  a  man  may  sell  a  cow  which  he  drives  home."^  I 
said,  printing  an  abridgement  of  a  work  was  allowed,  which  was 
only  cutting  the  horns  and  tail  off  the  cow.  Johnson.  "No,  Sir; 
'tis  making  the  cow  have  a  calf." 

Third  Sdttwn.— -On  line  i6  pat  a  note:  "  TIUm  Jam  said  unto  tJUm,  Verify^ 
verily^  I  say  w$U  ytm,  exapt  ye  eat  the  JUsh  af  the  son  ef  mam,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  ufe  in  you^  See  St  John's  Gospel,  chap.  vi.  53,  and  following 
verses. 

Second  Edition, — Line  26:  Altered  to  "gone  deep  in  the  qmestion  «>"cerning 
literary  property." 

*  Lofd  Monboddo's  rather  fimtasdc  The  plagiary  steals  thon^ts,  the  printer 
views  seem  to  jostify  Johnson's  opinion,      only  the  words.    If  a  man  could  get  a 


"  No  man  has  a  prop»ty  in  ideas,  but  he  book  by  heart,  without  nndentanding  It, 

has  a  property  in  words  which  no  man  and  repeat  it  to  a  printer,  there  would  be 

can  take  from  him.    .    .    Thb  is  the  no  injustice." 
difference  between  aplagiaryandaprinter. 
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About  eleven  at  night,  we  arrived  at  Montrose.  We  found  but  a 
sorry  mn,  where  I  myself  saw  another  waiter  put  a  lump  of  sugar 
with  his  finger  into  I^.  Johnson's  lemonade,  for  which  he  called  him 
*'  Rascal  1 "  It  put  me  in  great  glee  that  our  landlord  was  an 
Englishman.  I  rallied  the  Doctor  upon  this,  and  he  grew  quiet 
Both  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music  had 
then  been  advertised.  I  asked  if  this  was  not  unlucky?  Would 
not  they  hurt  one  another? — ^Johnson.  "  No,  Sir.  They  will  do  good 
to  one  another.  Some  will  buy  the  one,  some  the  other,  and  com- 
pare them ;  and  so  a  talk  is  made  about  a  thing,  and  the  books  are 
sold." 

He  was  angry  at  me  for  proposing  to  carry  lemons  with  us  to 
Sky,  that  he  might  be  sure  to  have  his  lemonade.  ''Sir  (said  he) 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  that  feeble  man  who  cannot  do  without 
any  thing.  Sir,  it  is  very  bad  manners  to  cany  provisions  to  any 
man's  house,  as  if  he  could  not  entertain  you.  To  an  inferioiu-,  it  is 
oppressive ;  to  a  superiour,  it  is  insolent." 

Having  taken  the  liberty,  this  evening,  to  remark  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  very  often  sat  quite  silent  for  a  long  time,  even  when  in  com- 
pany with  only  a  single  friend,  which  I  mjrself  had  sometimes  sadly 
experienced,  he  smiled  and  said, ''  It  is  true,  Sir.  Tom  Tyers  (for  so 
he  familiarly  called  our  ingenious  fnend,  who,  since  his  death,  has 
paid  a  biographical  tribute  to  his  memory)  Tom  Tyers  described  me 
the  best  He  once  said  to  me,  'Sir,  you  are  like  a  ghost  You 
never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  ta' " 


Saturday^  2\it  At^ust. 

Neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nisbet,  the  established  minister,  nor  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  the  episcopal  minister,  were  in  town.  Before 
breakfJBSt,  we  wait  and  saw  the  town-hall,  where  is  a  good  dancing- 
room,  and  other  rooms  for  tea<brinking.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  firom  it  is  very  well,  only  many  of  the  houses  are  built  with 
their  ends  to  the  street,  which  looks  aukward.  When  we  came 
down  from  it,  I  met  Mr.  Gleg,  the  merchant  here.  He  went  with 
us  to  see  the  English  chapeL  It  is  situated  on  a  pretty  dry  spot, 
and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to  it  It  is  really  an  elegant  building,  both 
within  and  without    The  organ  is  adorned  with  green  and  gold. 

Sitmid  Ediii0m.—Lbkt  ZS  i  A  note— ''This  description  of  Dr.  Johnson,  uypesn  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  'Tom  Jones,'  Book  XI.  chap.  iL  '  The  other  wbo,  like  a 
l^ost,  only  wanted  to  be  spoke  to,  readihr  answered,'  &c." 

/M/.— Line  33 :  "  the  merchant  here  '^altered  to  "  a  aerchant  here.** 

x6— a 
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Dr.  Johnson  gave  a  shilling  extraordinary  to  the  derk,  sayings  ^  He 
belongs  to  an  honest  church."  I  put  him  in  mind,  Uiat  episcopals 
were  but  dissenters  here;  they  were  only  ioUrated,  "Sir  (said  he)  we 
are  here,  as  Christians  in  Turkey."  Dr.  Johnson  went  into  an 
apothecary's^  and  ordered  some  medicine  for  himself  and  wrote  the 
prescription  in  technical  characters.  The  boy  took  him  f<Mr  a 
physician. 

I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take,  whether  to  go  by  the  coast, 
or  by  Laurence  Kirk  and  Monboddo.  I  knew  Lord  Monboddo  and 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  love  each  other;  yet  I  was  unwilling  not  to 
visit  Us  lordship;  and  was  also  curious  to  see  them  together.*  I 
mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  "He  would  go  two  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord  Monbodda"  I  therefore  sent  forward 
Joseph,  with  the  following  note : 

"  Montrose,  ai  Augnst. 
"  My  dear  Lord, — Thus  far  I  am  come  with  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son. We  must  be  at  Aberdeen  to-night.  I  know  you  do  not 
admire  him  so  much  as  I  do ;  but  I  cannot  be  in  this  country  with- 
out making  yoo  a  bow  at  your  old  place,  as  I  do  not  know  if  I  may 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Monboddo.  Besides,  Mr. 
Johnson  saySi  he  would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  Lord 
Monboddo.  I  have  sent  forward  my  servant,  that  we  may  know  if 
your  lordship  be  at  home.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  lord, 

"  Most  sincerely  your's." 

As  we  travelled  onwards  from  Montrose,  we  had  the  Grampion 
hills  in  our  view,  and  some  good  land  around  us,  but  clear  of  trees 
and  hedges.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  ludicrously,  in  his  "Journey," 
that  the  hedges  were  of  stone;  for,  instead  of  the  verdant  thorn  to 
refresh  the  eye,  we  found  the  bare  wall  or  dike  intersecting  the  pros- 
pect He  observed,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a  country  so 
divested,  so  denuded  of  treea 

We  stopped  at  Laurence  Kirk,  where  our  great  grammarian, 
Ruddiman,  was  once  schoolmaster.  We  respectfully  remembered 
that  excellent  man  and  eminent  scholar,  by  whose  labours  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language  will  be  preserved  in  Scotland,  if  it  shall 
be  preserved  at  all.     Lord  Gardenston,  one  of  our  judges,  collected 

•  There  were  levenl  points  of  nmilarity  between  them ;  leaining,  dearness  of 
head,  Dredsion  of  speedi,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  midi  people  in 
general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Monboddo  the  compliment  of  sayin|^ 
tnat  he  was  "  an  Elsevir  edition  of  Johnson." 

Second  EdUim.^KdAt^  to  note :  *'  It  has  been  shrewdly  observed  that  Foote 
mnst  have  meant  a  diminutive,  tx pocket  edition.^ 
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money  to  raise  a  monument  to  him  at  this  place,  which  I  hope  will 
be  wdl  executed.  I  know  my  father  gave  five  guineas  towsurds  it 
Lord  Gardenston  is  the  proprietor  of  Laurence  Kirk,  and  has  en- 
oouraged  the  buildiAg  of  a  manu&cturing  village,  of  which  he  is 
exceedingly  fond,  and  has  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it,  as  if  he  had 
founded  Thebes;  in  which,  however,  there  are  many  useful  precepts 
strongly  expressed.  The  village  seemed  to  be  irregularly  built, 
some  of  the  houses  being  of  clay,  some  of  brick,  and  some  of  brick 
and  stone.    Dr.  Johnson  observed,  they  thatched  well  here. 

I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes,  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  I  sent  to  inform  him  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see  him. 
He  returned  for  answer,  **that  he  would  not  come  to  a  stranger." 
I  then  gave  my  name,  and  he  came.  I  remonstrated  to^  him  for 
not  coming  to  a  stranger;  and,  by  presenting  him  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
proved  to  him  what  a  stranger  might  sometimes  be.  His  Bible 
inculcates  *'be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  mentions 
the  same  motive.  He  defended  himself  by  saying,  "He  had  once 
come  to  a  stranger  who  sent  for  him;  and  he  found  him  *2l  little 
worth  person/''' 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  on  stopping  at  the  inn,  as  I  told  him  that 
Lord  Gardenston  had  furnished  it  with  a  collection  of  books,  that 
travellers  might  have  entertainment  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body.  He  praised  the  design,  but  wished  there  had  been  more 
books,  and  those  better  chosen. 

About  a  mile  from  Monboddo,  where  you  turn  off  the  road» 
Joseph  was  waiting  to  tell  us  my  lord  expected  us  to  dinner.  We 
drove  over  a  wild  moor.  It  rained,  and  the  scene  was  somewhat 
dreary.  Dr.  Johnson  repeated,  with  solemn  emphasis,  Macbeth's 
speech  on  meeting  the  witches.  As  we  traveUed  on,  he  told 
me,  ''Sir,  you  got  into  our  club  by  doing  what  a  man  can  da 
Several  ci  the  members  wished  to  keep  you  out  Burke  told  me,i 
he  doubted  if  you  was  fit  for  it  But  now  you  are  in,  none  of  them 
are  sorry.  Burke  says,  that  you  have  so  much  good  humour  natu- 
raUy,  it  is  scarce  a  virtue."  Boswell.  ''They  were  afraid  of  you, 
Sir,  as  it  was  you  who  proposed  me.**  Johnson.  ''Sir,  they  knew, 
that  if  they  refiised  yon,  they'd  probably  never  have  got  in  another. 
rd  have  kept  them  all  out  Beauclerk  was  very  earnest  for  you." 
BoswBLL.  "Beauclerk   has  a   keenness  of  mind  which  is  very  un- 

SteamdEdUwm, — Online  50^  a  note:  "This,  I  find,  is  considered  as  obscure.  Isup- 
poie  Dr.  Johnson  meant,  that  I  assidaoiisly  and  earnestly  recommended  myself  to 
some  of  the  membeis,  as  in  a  canvass  for  an  election  into  parliament.'* 

/Kc/.— Line  3a :  "was*'  altered  to  " were." 

^  One  of  Boswell's  Scotticisms,  tUs      first  edition  was  foil  of  sach. 
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common.*  Johnson.  ^Yes,  Sir;  and  every  thing  comes  from  him 
so  easily.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  labour,  when  I  say  a  good  thing." 
BoswBLL.  "  You  are  loud,  Sir ;  but  it  is  not  an  effort  of  mind." 

Monboddo  is  a  wretched  places  wild  and  naked,  with  a  poor  old 
house;  though,  if  I  recollect  right,  there  are  two  turrets  which 
mark  an  old  baron's  residence.  Lord  Monboddo  received  us  at  his 
gate  most  courteously;  pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  hb 
house,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grandmother  was  of  that  iiunily. 
"  In  such  houses  (said  he)  our  ancestors  lived,  who  were  better  men 
than  we."  ''No,  no,  my  lord  (said  Dr.  Johnson).  We  are  as 
strong  as  they,  and  a  great  deal  wiser."  This  was  an  assault  upon 
one  of  Lord  Monboddo's  capital  dogmas,  and  I  was  afraid  there 
would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the  very  dose,  before  we 
got  into  the  house.  But  his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  only  lor 
''ancient  metaphysicks,"  but  for  ancient  politesse^  "la  vieUU  eomr^ 
and  he  made  no  reply. 

His  lordship  was  drest  in  a  rustick  suit,  and  wore  a  little  round 
hat;  told  us,  we  now  saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnett,  and  we  should 
have  his  frunily  dinner,  a  former's  dinner.  He  said,  "  I  should  not 
have  forgiven  Mr.  Boswell,  had  he  not  brought  you  here,  Dr.  John- 
son." He  produced  a  very  long  stalk  of  com,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
crop,  and  said  "you  see  here  the  latas  s^tes^^  and  observed  that 
Virgil  seemed  to  be  as  enthusiastick  a  farmer  as  he,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a  practical  one. — ^Johnson.  "  It  does  not  always  follow,  my 
lord,  that  a  man  who  has  written  a  good  poem  on  an  art,  has  prac- 
tbed  it.  Philip  Miller  told  me,  that  in  PhUips's  'Cyder,'  a  poem,  all 
the  precepts  were  just,  and  indeed  better  than  in  books  written  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing ;  yet  Philips  had  never  made  cyder." 

I  started  the  subject  of  emigrations.  Johnson.  "To  a  man  of 
mere  animal  life,  you  can  urge  no  argument  against  going  to 
America,  but  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  will  get  the  eardi  to 
produce.  But  a  man  of  any  intellectual  enjoyment  will  not  easily 
go  and  immerse  himself  and  his  posterity  for  ages  in  barbarism." 

He  and  my  lord  spoke  highly  of  Homer. — ^Johnson.  "  He  had  all 
the  learning  of  his  age.  The  shield  of  Achflles  shews  a  nation  in 
war,  a  nation  in  peace;  harvest  sport,  nay  stealing."*    Monboddo. 

*  My  note  of  thii  is  much  too  short.  Brans  esse  laboro  obscurmfio.  Yet,  as  I 
have  resolved  that  the  very  Journal  which  Dr,  Jehnson  rtad  shall  ht  presented  to 
die  publick,  I  will  not  expand  the  text  in  any  considerable  degree,  tlu>iigh  I  may 
occasUmally  supply  a  word  to  compleat  the  sense,  as  I  fill  up  the  blanks  of  abbrevia* 


See$nd  Bdifum.^hme  i8  :  "  told  as  **  altered  to  '*  he  told  us." 
ZM/. — Line  29 :  '*  emigrations "  altoned  to  "  emigration.*' 
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''Aye,  and  what  we  (looking  to  me)  would  call  a  parliament-house 
scene ;  a  cause  pleaded."  Johnson.  ^  That  is  part  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  in  peace.  And  there  are  in  Homer  such  characters  of 
heroes,  and  combinations  of  qualities  of  heroes,  that  the  united 
powers  of  mankind  ever  since  have  not  produced  any  but  what  are 
to  be  found  there."  Monboddo.  "Yet  no  character  is  described." 
Jghnson.  ''No;  they  all  develope  themselves.  Agamemnon  is 
alvajrs  a  gentleman-Uke  character;  he  has  always  BocnAifcoy  rt. 
That  the  ancients  held  so,  is  plain  from  this ;  that  Euripides,  in  his 
Hecuba,  makes  him  the  person  to  interpose."*  Monboddo.  ''The 
history  of  manners  is  the  most  valuable.  I  never  set  a  high  value 
on  any  other  history."  Johnson.  "Nor  I;  and  therefore  I  esteem 
biography,  as  giving  us  what  comes  near  to  ourselves,  what  we  can 
turn  to  use."  Boswblu  "But  in  the  course  of  general  history,  we 
find  manners.  In  wars,  we  see  the  dispositions  of  people,  their 
degrees  of  humanity,  and  other  particulars."  Johnson.  "Yes;  but 
ther  you  must  take  all  the  facts  to  get  this;  and  it  is  but  a  little 
you  get"  MoNBODDa  "And  it  is  that  little  which  makes  history 
valuable."  Bravo. 1  thought  I;  they  agree  like  two  brothers.  Mon- 
boddo. "I  am  sorry.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  was  not  longer  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  receive  the  homage  of  our  men  of  learning."  Johnson. 
"  My  lord,  I  received  great  respect  and  great  kindness."  Boswell. 
"He  goes  back  to  Edinburgh  after  our  tour."  We  talked  of  the 
decrease  of  learning  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  "Muses  Welcome." 
Johnson.  "Learning  is  much  decreased  in  England,  in  my  re- 
membrance." Monboddo.  "You,  Sir,  have  lived  to  see  its  de- 
crease in  England,  I  its  extinction  in  Scotland."  However,  I 
brought  him  to  confess  that  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  did 
well  Johnson.  "Learning  has  decreased  in  England,  because 
learning  will  not  do  so  much  for  a  man  as  formerly.  There  are 
other  ways  of  getting  preferment  Few  bishops  are  now  made  for 
their  learning.  To  be  a  bishop,  a  man  must  be  learned  in  a  learned 
age — fectious   in  a  fisurtious    age;   but   always    of   eminence.     War- 

tion  m  the  writiiiff;  netther  of  which  can  be  said  to  change  the  genuine  Journal. 
One  of  the  best  cnticks  <tf  our  age  conjectures  that  the  impofect  passage  above  has 
pcobably  been  as  follows :  '*  In  his  book  we  ha^e  an  aocniate  display  of  a  nation  in 
war,  and  a  nation  in  peace ;  the  peasant  Is  delineated  as  accurately  as  the  general ; 
nay,  even  harvest  sport,  and  the  modes  of  ancient  theft,  are  described." 

•  Dr.  Johnson  mode^y  said,  be  had  not  read  Homer  so  much  as  he  wished  he  had 
done.  But  this  conversation  shews  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Mceonian 
bard ;  and  he  has  shewn  it  still  more  in  his  criticism  upon  Pope's  Homer,  in  his  Life 
of  that  Poet  My  exceUent  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  told  me  he  was  once  present  at  a 
dispute  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  abilities  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  the  superiority  of  Homer. 

Sitond  £diium.—Une  ao :  "  was  '*  altered  to  "  were." 
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burton  is  an  exception ;  though  his  learning  alone  did  not  raise  hinu 
He  was  first  an  antagonist  to  Pope,  and  helped  Theobald  to  publish 
his  Shakspeare;  bat,  seeing  Pope  the  rising  man— when  Crousas 
attacked  his  Essay  on  Man,  for  some  faults  which  it  has,  and  some 
which  it  has  not,  Warburton  defended  it  in  the  Review  of  tfiat  time 
This  ImyDght  him  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  he  gained  his  firiend- 
ship.  Pope  introduced  him  to  Allen— Allen  married  him  to  hii 
niece :  So,  by  Allen's  interest  and  his  own,  he  was  made  a  bishops 
But  then  his  learning  was  the  shu  gud^  non :  He  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  find  by  any  dishonest  means."  Mov- 
BODDO.  ''He  b a  great  man.**  Johnson.  ''Yes ;  he  has  great  knoir- 
ledge — great  power  of  mind  Hardly  any  man  brings  grea:er 
variety  of  learning  to  bear  upon  his  point **  Monboddo.  "  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  your  church."  Johnson.  "Why?  we 
are  not  so  sure  of  his  being  very  fiiendly  to  us.  He  blazes,  if  yoa 
will;  but  that  is  not  always  the  steadiest  light.  Lowth  is  anoti^ 
bishop  who  has  risen  by  his  learning." 

Dr.  Johnson  examined  young  Arthur,  Lord  Monboddo's  soi^  in 
Latin.  He  answered  very  well;  upon  which  he  said,  with  com- 
placency, "  Get  you  gone !  When  King  James  comes  back,  you 
shall  be  in  the  Muses  Welcome  1 "  My  lord  and  Dr.  Johnson  dis- 
puted a  little,  whether  the  Savage  or  the  London  Shopkeeper  had 
the  best  existence;  his  lordship,  as  usual,  preferring  the  Savage. 
My  lord  was  as  hospitable  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  saw  both 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him  liking  each  other  better  every  hour. 

Dr.  Johnson  having  retired  for  a  short  time,  my  lord  spoke  of 
his  conversation  as  I  could  have  wished.  Dr.  Johnson  had  said, 
"I  have  done  greater  feats  with  my  knife  than  this;"  though  he 
had  taken  a  very  hearty  dinner. — My  lord,  who  affects  or  believes 
he  follows  an  abstemious  system,  seemed  struck  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
manner  of  living.  I  had  a  particular  satisfaction  in  being  under 
the  roof  of  Monboddo,  my  lord  being  my  father's  old  friend,  and 
having  been  always  very  good  to  me.  We  were  cordial  together. 
He  asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  stay  all  night.  When  I  said  we 
must  be  at  Aberdeen,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  like  the  Romans :  I 
shall  say  to  you,  ' Happy  to  come— happy  to  depart ! '"  He 
thanked  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  visit  Johnson.  '*I  little  thought^ 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  your  lordship  in  London,  that  I 

Second  £ditiM,—Unt  14 1  **  Why?  we  aie"  altered  to  **  Why,  we  are." 

/iid. — Line  so :  A  note — '*  I  fiiid  some  donbt  has  been  entertained  conoeming 

Dr.  Johnson*s  meaning  here.    It  k  to  be  tappoted  that  he  meant,  *  when  a  king 

ihall  again  be  entertained  in  Scotland.' " 
Jkui. — Line  29  :  "  taken  a  very  hearty  dinner  "  altered  to  "eaten  a  Tery  hearty 

dinner." 
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should  see  you  at  Monboddo."  After  dinner,  as  the  ladies  were 
going  away.  Dr.  Johnson  would  stand  up.  He  insisted  that 
politeness  was  of  great  consequence  in  society.  '*It  is  (said  he) 
fictitious  benevolence.  It  supplies  the  place  of  it  amongst  those 
who  see  each  other  only  in  pablick,  or  but  litde.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  want  of  it  never  &ils  to  produce  something  disagreeable  to  one 
or  other.  I  have  always  applied  to  good  breedings  what  Addison 
m  his  Cato  says  of  Honour, 

**  Honour's  a  sacred  tie ;  the  law  of  Kings ;  ' 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  heri 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not" 

When  he  took  up  his  large  oak  stick,  he  said,  '*My  lord,  thafs 
homeridk;**  thus  pleasantly  alluding  to  hb  lordship's  favourite 
writer.  Gory,  my  lord's  black  servant,  was  sent  as  our  guide  so 
fiur.  This  was  another  point  of  similarity  between  Johnson  and 
Monbodda  I  observed  how  curious  it  was  to  see  an  Afiican  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  little  or  no  difference  of  manners  from 
those  of  the  natives.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  to  see  Gory  and 
Joseph  riding  together  most  cordially.  ''Those  two  fellows,  (said 
he)  one  from  Africa,  the  other  from  Bohemia,  seem  quite  at  home." 
He  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Monboddo  to-day.  He  said,  he 
would  have  pardoned  him  for  a  few  paradoxes,  when  he  found  he 
had  so  mudi  that  was  good.  But  that,  from  his  appearance  in 
London,  he  thought  him  all  paradox,  which  would  not  do."  He 
observed,  that  his  lordship  had  talked  no  paradoxes  to-day.  ''And 
as  to  the  savage  and  the  London  shopkeeper  (said  he)  I  don't  know 
but  I  might  have  taken  the  side  of  the  savage  equally,  had  any 
body  else  taken  the  side  of  the  shopkeeper."  He  had  said  to  my 
lord,  in  opposition  to  the  value  of  die  savage's  courage,  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  limited  power  of  thinking,  and  repeated  Pope's  verses, 
in  which  ''Macedonia's  mad-man**  is  introduced,  and  the  con- 
clusion is, 

"  Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose." 

I  objected  to  the  last  phrase,  as  being  low.  Johnson.  "Su-,  it  is 
intended  to  be  low:  it  is  satyr.  The  expression  is  debased,  to 
debase  the  character.** 

Sa0Hd  BdiH&m.'-Uat  15 :  New  parmgmph;  and  **  was  sent  as  our  guide  so  hi. 
This  was  another  point  of  sfamlarity  between,"  &c.,  altered  to—**  was  sent  u  onr 
guide  to  conduct  us  to  the  h^h  road.  The  circumstance  of  each  of  them  having  a 
black  servant  was  another  point  of  similarity  between,"  ftc. 

/M.—Uat  36 :  "  satyr  ^'  changed  to  **  satire." 
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When  Gory  was  about  to  part  from  11%  Dr.  Jdmsoo  called  to 
him,  ''Mr.  Gory,  give  me  leave  to  ask  yoa  a  questioD  1  *aie  yoa 
bi^tised?'*  Gory  told  him  he  was — ^and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.     He  then  gave  him  a  shilling. 

We  had  tedious  driving  this  afternoon  and  were  a  good  deal 
drowsy.  Last  night  I  was  afraid  Dr.  Johnson  was  beginning  to 
front  in  his  resolution ;  for  he  said  ''  If  we  must  ride  much,  we 
shall  not  go  >  ind  there's  an  end  on't"  To-day,  when  he  talked 
of  Sky  with  spirit,  I  said,  ''  Why,  Sir,  you  seemed  to  me  to  despond 
yesterday.  You  are  a  delicate  Londoner  —  You  are  a  maccaroni! 
You  can't  ride."  Johnson.  ''Sir,  I  shall  ride  better  than  you.  I 
was  only  afraid  I  should  not  find  a  horse  able  to  carry  me."  I 
hoped  then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  getting  through  our  wild 
Tour  I  We  came  to  Aberdeen  at  half  an  hour  past  eleven.  The 
New  Inn,  we  were  told,  was  frilL  This  was  comfordess.  The 
waiter,  however,  asked  if  one  of  our  names  was  Boswell,  and 
brought  me  a  letter  left  at  the  inn.  It  was  from  Mr.  Thral^ 
enclosing  one  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Finding  who  I  was,  we  were  told 
they  would  contrive  to  lodge  us  by  putting  us  for  a  night  into  a 
room  with  two  beds.  The  waiter  said  to  me  in  the  broad  strong 
Aberdeenshire  dialect,  '*I  thought  I  knew  you,  by  your  likeness  to 
your  father."  My  fiither  puts  up  at  the  New  Inn  when  on  his  cir- 
cuit Little  was  said  to-night  I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press  bed 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I  had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there  I  lay  veiy  well 


Sunday^  2ind  August 

I  sent  a  message  to  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  who  came  and 
breakfasted  with  us.  He  had  secured  seats  for  us  at  the  English 
chapeL  We  found  a  respectable  congregation,  and  an  admirable 
organ,  well  played  by  Mr.  Tait 

We  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  to  hear 
that  Cromwell's  soldiers  taught  the  Aberdeen  people  to  make  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  to  plant  cabbages.  He  asked,  if  weaving  the 
plaids  was  ever  a  domestick  art  in  the  Highlands,  like  spinning  or 
knitting.  He  could  not  be  informed  here.  But  he  conjectured 
probably,  that  where  people  lived  so  remote  from  each  other  it 
would  be  a  domestick  art,  as  we  see  it  was  among  the  ancients  firom 

Sifoftd Edition.'— Line  $  :  "  a  good  deml "  changed  to  "  somewhat** 

Ihid.^lATit  14  :  New  paragraph. 

/foV/.— Last  line  :  "it  would  be  "  altered  to  «« it  was  likely  to  be." 
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Penelope.  I  was  sensible  to-day,  to  an  extraordinary  d^ee,  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  English  pronunciation.  I  cannot  account 
for  its  striking  me  more  now  than  any  other  day :  But  it  was  as  if 
new  to  me ;  and  I  listened  to  every  sentence  which  he  spoke,  as  to 
a  musical  composition.  Professor  Gordon  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  plan  of  education  in  his  college.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was 
similar  to  that  at  Oxford.  Waller  the  poet's  great  grandson  was 
studjdng  here.  Dr.  Johnson  wondered  that  a  man  should  send  his 
son  so  fiur  off,  when  there  were  so  many  good  schools  in  England. 
He  said,  "  At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendour  and  illumi- 
nation of  many  minds ;  the  radiance  of  all  is  concentrated  in  each, 
or  at  least  reflected  upon  each.  But  we  must  own  that  neither  a 
dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great  school  as  at  a 
private  one.  For  at  a  great  school  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  well  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  school ;  and  alter  whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull 
or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of  a  class,  having  the  appearance  of 
going  through  the  course,  but  learning  nothing  at  all.  Such  boys 
may  do  good  at  a  private  school,  where  constant  attention  is  paid 
to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  publick  or 
private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one ;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other  is  best  for  my  sonJ* 

We  were  told  this  Mr.  Waller  was  a  plain  country  gentleman; 
and  his  son  would  be  such  another.  I  observed  a  family  could  not 
expect  a  poet  but  in  a  hundred  generations.  *'  Nay  (said  Dr.  John- 
son) not  one  fiunily  in  a  hundred  can  expect  a  poet  in  a  hundred 
generations."    He  then  repeated  Dryden's  celebrated  lines, 

*'  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,''  &c 

and  a  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  it  done  at  Oxford:*  he  did  not 
then  say  by  whom. 

He  received  a  card  hrom  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  had  been 
his  acquaintance  twenty  jrears  ago  in  London,  and  who,  ''if  for- 
given for  not  answering  a  line  from  him,"  would  come  in  the  after- 

Sicamd  EdgHom.—Uae  23:  **this  Mr.  Waller**  altered  to  "the  present  Mr. 
Waller." 

•  Lamdon^  2d  May,  1778. 
Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged  that  he  was  himself  the  anthor  of  the  translation 
above  iJlnded  to,  and  dictated  it  to  me  as  follows  : 

**  Quos  landet  vates  Grains  Romanns  et  Angfau 
Tres  tria  tempoiihos  seda  dedere  snis. 
Suhlime  ingeninm  Giains  ;  Romanns  habebat 
Carmen  grande  sonans ;  Anglos  atrumque  tnlit* 
Nil  majos  Natora  capit :  daxare  priores 
Qnse  potaere  duos  teitins  nnns  habet'* 
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noon.  Dr  Johnson  rejoiced  to  hear  of  him,  and  begged  he  would 
come  and  dine  with  ua.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  kindness 
with  which  Dr.  Johnson  received  his  old  friend  Sir  Alexander;  a 
gentleman  of  good  family,  Lismore,  but  who  had  not  the  estate. 
The  King's  Coll^^e  here  made  him  Professor  of  Medicine,  which 
affords  him  a  decent  subsistence.  He  told  us  Aberdeen  exported 
stockings  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  peace,  and 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  war.  Dr.  Johnson  asked,  What 
made  the  difference?  Here  we  had  a  proof  of  the  different  saga- 
city of  die  two  professors.  Sir  Alexander  answered,  ''  Because 
there  is  more  occasion  for  them  in  war.**  Professor  Thomas 
answered,  "Because  the  Germans,  who  are  our  great  rivals  in  the 
manu£u:ture  of  stockings,  are  otherwise  employed  in  time  of  war." 
Johnson.  '*Sir,  you  have  given  a  very  good  solution." 

At  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  eat  several  plate-fulls  of  Scotdi  t»oth» 
with  barley  and  peas  in  it,  and  seemed  very  fond  of  the  dish.  I 
said,  "You  never  eat  it  before."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  but  I  don't 
care  how  soon  I  eat  it  agaia"  My  cousin,  Miss  Dallas,  formerly 
of  Inverness,  was  married  to  Mr.  Riddoch,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
English  chapel  here.  He  was  ill,  and  confined  to  his  room;  but 
she  sent  us  a  kind  invitation  to  tea,  which  we  all  accepted.  She 
was  the  same  lively,  sensible,  cheerful  woman,  as  ever.  Dr.  John- 
son here  threw  out  some  jokes  against  Scotland  He  said,  "You 
go  first  to  Aberdeen;  then  to  Enbru  (the  Scots  pronunciation  ol 
Edinburgh) ;  then  to  Newcastle,  to  be  polished  by  the  colliers ;  then 
to  York ;  then  to  London."  And  he  laid  hold  of  a  little  girl,  Stuart 
Dallas,  niece  to  Mrs.  Riddoch,  and,  representing  himself  as  a  giant, 
said,  he  would  take  her  with  him !  telling  her,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
that  he  lived  in  a  cave,  and  had  a  bed  in  the  rock,  and  she  should 
have  a  little  bed  cut  opposite  to  it  t 

He  thus  treated  the  point,  as  to  prescription  of  murder  in  Scot- 
land. "A  jury  in  England  would  make  allowance  for  deficiencies 
of  evidence,  on  account  of  lapse  of  time :  but  a  general  rule  that  a 
crime  should  not  be  punished,  or  tried  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment, after  twenty  years,  is  bad :  It  is  cant  to  talk  of  the  King's 
advocate  delaying  a  prosecution  from  malice  How  unlikely  is  it 
the  King's  advocate  should  have  malice  against  people  who  commit 
murder,  or  should  even  know  them  at  all.  If  the  son  of  the 
murdered  man  should  kill  the  murderer  who  got  off  merely  by  pre- 

Second EdiHcn.—Unt  6 :  "He  told  us  Aberdeen  exported  stockings  to  the  value 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  peace,  and  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  war  *' 
altered  to  *'  He  told  us  that  the  value  of  the  stockings  exported  from  Aberdeen  was 
in  peace  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  amounted  in  time  of  war  to  one  hundred 
ana  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
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scriptioD,  I  would  help  him  to  make  his  escape;  though,  were  I 
upon  his  jury,  I  would  not  acquit  him.  I  would  not  advise  him  to 
commit  such  an  act  On  the  contrary,  I  would  bid  him  submit  to 
the  determination  of  society,  because  a  man  is  bound  to  submit  to 
the  inconveniences  of  it,  as  he  enjoys  the  good :  but  the  young 
man,  though  politically  wrong,  would  not  be  morally  wrong.  He 
would  have  to  say,  '  Here  I  am  amongst  barbarians,  who  not  only 
refuse  to  do  justice,  but  encourage  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  I  am 
therefore  in  a  state  of  nature :  for,  so  £Ar  as  there  in  no  law,  it  is  a 
state  of  nature:  and  consequently,  upon  the  eternal  and  immutable 
law  of  justice  which  requires  that  he  who  sheds  man's  blood 
should  have  his  blood  shed,  I  will  stab  the  murderer  of  my 
father.'"! 

We  went  to  our  inn  and  sat  quietly.  Dr.  Johnson  borrowed,  at 
Mr.  Riddoch's,  a  volume  of  Massillon's  Discourses  on  the  Psalms. 
But  I  found  he  read  little  in  it  Ogden  too  he  sometimes  took  up^ 
and  glanced  at;  but  threw  it  down  agaia  I  then  entered  upon 
religious  conversation.  Never  did  I  see  him  in  a  better  frame  : 
calm,  gentle,  wise,  holy.  I  said,  "Would  not  the  same  objection 
hold  against  the  Trinity  as  against  Transubstantiation  ? "  **Yes, 
(said  he)  if  yon  take  three  and  one  in  the  same  sense.  If  you  do 
so^  to  be  sure  you  cannot  believe  it :  but  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  are  Three  in  one  sense,  and  One  in  another.  We  cannot 
tell  how ;  and  that  is  the  mysteiy  1 " 

I  spoke  of  the  satis£Eu:tion  of  Christ  He  said  his  notion  was, 
that  it  did  not  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world;  but,  by  satisfying 
divine  justice,  by  shewing  that  no  less  than  the  Son  of  Gk)d  suffered 
for  sin,  it  shewed  to  men  and  innumerable  created  beings,  the 
heinousness  of  it,  and  therefore  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  divine 
vengeance  to  be  exercised  against  sinners,  as  it  otherwise  must 
have  been  ;  that  in  this  way  it  might  operate  even  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  never  heard  of  it:  as  to  those  who  did  hear  of  it,  the 
effea  it  should  produce  would  be  repentance  and  piety,  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  mind  a  just  notion  of  sin;  that  original  sin  was  the 
propensity  to  evil,  which  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  He 
presented  this  solemn  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,*  and  rendered 

•  My  worthy,  mtelligent,  and  candid  friend.  Dr.  Kippis,  informs  me,  that  seireral 
divines  have  thus  ezpliuned  the  mediation  of  oar  Saviour.  What  Dr.  Johnson  now 
delivered,  was  but  a  temporaiy  opinion ;  for  he  afterwards  was  fuUy  convinced  of  the 
propiHaiory  saaificg^  as  I  shall  shew  at  large  in  my  future  work,  "The  Lipb  or 
Samukl  Johnson,  LL.D.'* 

>  Johnson  was  here  thinking  of  Mac-      man  assailed  the  discharged  prisoner  as 
grigor's  case,  discussed  upon  another  oc-      he  left  court 
casion,  when  the  son  ot  the  murdered 
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much  more  rational  and  dear  the  doctrine  of  what  our  Saviour  has 
done  for  us  \ — ^as  it  removed  the  notion  of  imputed  righteousness  in 
•co-operating,  whereas  by  this  view,  Christ  has  done  all  already  that 
he  had  to  do,  or  is  ever  to  do^  for  mankind,  by  making  his  great 
satisCaction ;  the  consequences  of  which  will  affect  each  individual 
according  to  the  particular  conduct  of  each.  I  would  illustrate  this 
by  saying,  that  Christ's  satis&ction  resembles  a  sun  placed  to  shew 
light  to  men,  so  that  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  they  will 
walk  the  right  way  or  not,  which  they  could  not  have  done  without 
that  sun,  "/A^  sun  of  righteousness.^  There  is,  however,  more  in 
it  than  merely  giving  light — a  Hght  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  For 
we  are  told  there  is  healing  under  his  wings.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
me,  ''  Richard  Baxter  commends  a  treatise  by  Grotius,  '  De  Satis- 
fiictione  ChristL'  I  have  never  read  it :  but  I  intend  to  read  it ;  and 
you  may  read  it"  I  remarked,  upon  the  principle  now  laid  down, 
we  might  explain  the  difficult  and  seemingly  hard  text,  ''They  that 
believe  shall  be  saved ;  and  they  that  believe  not  shall  be  damned : " 
They  that  believe  shall  have  such  an  impression  made  upon  their 
minds,  as  will  make  them  act  so  that  they  shall  be  accepted  by 
God. 

We  talked  of  one  of  our  friends  taking  ill,  for  a  leng^  of  time, 
a  hasty  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson's  to  him,  on  his  introducing,  in  a 
mixed  company,  a  religious  subject  so  unseasonably  as  to  provoke 
a  rebuke^  Johnson.  '*  What  is  to  come  of  society,  if  a  friendship 
of  twenty  years  is  to  be  broken  off  for  such  a  cause?"  As  Bacon 
say% 

**  Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust" 

I  said,  he  should  write  expressly  in  support  of  Christianity;  for 
that,  although  a  reverence  for  it  shines  through  his  works  in  several 
places,  that  is  not  enough.  ''You  know  (said  I)  what  Grotius  has 
done,  and  what  Addison  has  done.  You  should  do  alsa"  He 
replied,  "  I  hope  I  shall." 

Second Ediiiom.—lAn!t  19  I  *' shall"  changed  to  "may.** 

Ibid. — lines  22,  aj  1  "on  his  introducinf  in  a  mixed  company  a  reUgioos 
•abject  so  unseasonably  as  to  provoke  a  rebuke,  altered  to  "  on  his  attemptin£  to 
prosecute  a  subject  that  had  a  reference  to  religion,  beyond  the  bounds  within  which 
the  Doctor  thought  sudi  topics  should  be  confined  in  a  mixed  company."  * 

yM(/.— Line  24  :  **  to  come  "  altered  to  *' to  become." 

^  Sit  the  conrersation  under  May  7,  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  he  had  not  *'  in- 

1773.    This  alteration  proves  that  the  troduced,"  but  only  **  attempted  to  pro- 

finend  was  Mr.  Langton,  who  no  doubt  secute,"  the  subject 
protested  against  the  word   *' rebuke." 
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Monday^  2^  August 

rrircipal  Campbell,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Professor  Gordon,  and 
Professor  Ross,  visited  us  in  the  morning,  as  did  Dr.  Gerard,  who 
had  come  in  six  miles  from  the  comitry  on  purpose.  We  went  and 
saw  the  Marischal  College,*  and  at  one  o'dodc  we  waited  on  the 
magistrates  in  the  town-hall,  as  they  had  invited  us  in  order  to 
present  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  which  Provost 
Jopp  did  with  a  very  good  grace.  Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  attention,  and  received  it  very  politely.^  There 
was  a  pretty  numerous  company  assembled.  It  was  striking  to 
hear  all  of  them  drinking  '*  Dr.  Johnson  1  Dr.  Johnson  1 "  in  the 
town-hall  of  Aberdeen,  and  then  to  see  him  with  his  burgess-ticket, 
or  diploma,^  in  his  hat,  which  he  wore  as  he  walked  along  the 
street,  according  to  the  usual  custom.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  regard,  and  indeed  fondness  too,  which  every  body 
here  had  for  my  father. 

While  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  conducted  Mr.  Johnson  to  old  Aber- 
deen, Professor  (jordon  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Riddoch,  whom  I  found 
to  be  a  grave  worthy  clergyman.  He  observed,  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  Dr.  Johnson  while  he  was  alive,  he  would,  after  he 
was  dead,  be  looked  upon  by  the  world  with  regard  and  aitonish- 
ment,  on  account  of  his  Dictionary. 

Professor  Gordon  and  I  walked  over  to  the  Old  College,  which 

•  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  kindly  entertained  in  England,  that  he  had  not  yet  returned 
home. 
^  Dr.  Johnson's  bargess-ticket  was  in  these  words : 

'*  Abredonise  Tigesimo  tertio  die  mensis  Angnsti,  anno  Domini  millesimo  septin- 
gentesimo  septnafesamo  tertio,  in  nesentia  honora  biUom  vironim,  Taoobi  Jopp, 
annigeri,  prsepodti,  Adami  Doff,  Gmiehni  Young,  Geoigii  Marr,  et  Gulielmi  Forbes 
Bullivorum,  Guliehni  Rainie,  Decani  Guildse,  et  Joannis  NicoU  Thesaurii  dtcti 
BurgL 

*•  Quo  die  Vir  generosus  et  Doctrina  dams,  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.  receptus 
et  admissus  init  m  municipes  et  fratres  GuOdse  prsefitti  Burgi  de  Aberdeen.  In 
deditissimi  amoris  et  affectus  ac  exemise  obseivantue  tesseram  quibus  dicti  Magis- 
tratus  eum  amplectuntnr.    Extiactum  per  me, 

Alkx.  Carnegie." 

Second  EdUUn,—Lmt  4  :  "  come  in  "  altered  to  "  come." 

^  This  honour,  however,  wasconferred  meeting  was  soon  declared  to  me  by  the 

Tery    promiscuously.     Geoige    Colman,  Lord  IroTOSt,  who  drank  my  health,  and 

who  had  arrived  a  raw   stadent   from  presented  me  with  the  freedom  of  the 

England,  was  thus  distinguished,  "  for  city —  my  countrymen,  Messrs.  Eail  and 

be  It  recorded  that  I  had  scarce  been  a  Perkins,  who  had  aniTed  in  Scotland 

week  in  old  Aberdeen  when  die  Lord  aereral  months  before  me,  had  already 

Provost  of  the  new  town  invited  me  to  experienced     this    dvick    courtesy.*'— 

drink  wine  with  him  one  evening  in  the  Random  Records^  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 
town  hall    ....    the  object  of  this 
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Dr.  Johnson  had  seen  by  this  time.  I  stepped  into  the  chapel,  and 
looked  at  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Archbishop  Elphinston,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  in  my  History  of  James  IV.  of  SuA- 
land,  the  patron  of  my  family. 

We  dined  at  Su:  Alexander  Gordon's.  The  Provost,  Professor 
Ross,  Professor  Dunbar,  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  were  there. 
After  dinner  came  in  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  Leslie,  Professor 
Madeod.  We  had  had  little  or  no  conversation  in  the  morning: 
now  we  were  but  barren.    The  professors  seemed  afraid  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gerard  told  us  that  an  eminent  printer  was  very  intimate 
with  Warburton.  Johnson.  '*Why,  Sir,  he  has  printed  some  of 
his  works,  and  perhaps  bought  the  property  of  some  of  them.  The 
intimacy  is  such  as  one  of  the  professors  here  may  have  with  one 
of  the  carpenters  who  is  repairing  the  college."  ^  ''  But  (said  Gerard) 
I  saw  a  letter  from  him  to  this  printer,  in  which  he  says,  that  the 
one  half  of  the  deigy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are  fianatidLS,  and  the 
other  half  infidels."  Johnson.  ''Warburton  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  write  letters  just  as  he  speaks,  without  thinking  any  more  of 
what  he  throws  out.  When  I  read  Warburton  first,  and  observed 
hb  force,  and  his  contempt  of  mankind,  I  thought  he  had  driven  the 
world  before  him;  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not  the  case;  for 
Warburton,  by  his  extending  his  abuse,  rendered  it  ineffectual" 

He  told  me,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  that  he  thought  it  very 
wrong  in  the  printer,  to  shew  Warburton's  letter,  as  it  was  raising 
a  body  of  enemies  against  him.  He  thought  it  foolish  in  Warburton 
to  write  so  to  the  printer ;  and  added,  "Sir,  the  worst  way  of  being 
intimate  b  by  scribbling."  He  called  Warburton's  "  Essay  on 
Grace "  a  poor  performance ;  and  so  he  said  was  Wesley's 
"Answer."  "Warburton,  he  observed,  had  laid  himself  very  open. 
In  particular,  he  was  weak  enough  to  say,  that,  in  some  disorders  of 
the  imagination,  people  had  spoken  with  tongues,  had  spoken  with 
languages  which  they  never  knew  before ;  a  thing  as  absurd  as  to 
say,  that,  in  some  disorders  of  the  imagination,  people  had  been 
known  to  fly." 

I  talked  of  the  difference  of  genius,  to  try  if  I  could  engage  Gerard 
in  a  disquisition  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  men- 
tioned, as  a  curious  fact,  that  Lock  had  written  verses.  Johnson. 
"  I  know  of  none.  Sir,  but  a  kind  of  exercise  prefixed  to  Dr.  Syden- 


^  This  gave  ofTeDce  to   Strahan,  tiie  principle  seems  to  have  been  never  to 

printer  alluded  to,  who  was  then  a  mem-  suppress  or  alter  what  Johnson  had  said, 

Der  of  parliament.     Mr  Boswell,    how-  though  he  was  willing  enough  to  recti^ 

ever,  did  not  alter  the  passage.     His  statements  of  his  own. 
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turn's  Woria»  in  which  he  has  some  conceits  about  the  dropsy;  in 
which  water  and  burning  are  united:  and  how  Dr.  Sydenham 
removed  fire  by  drawing  off  water,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
which  is  to  extinguish  fire  by  bringing  water  upon  it  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  a  word  of  all  this;  but  it  is  such  kind  of 
talk."* 

•  AH  tlii%  M  Dr.  Johnson  tnspectod  at  the  time^  was  the  fanmfdiate  iiiTentioii  of 
hit  own  lively  fanagnuitioo ;  for  there  is  not  one  word  of  it  in  Mr.  Lock's  compU- 
mentaiT  pcrronmnoe.  My  readers  will,  I  have  no  doabt,  like  to  be  satisfied,  by 
odmpanng  fimn ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  entertain  to  read  verMS  composed  by  oar 
peat  mctsjihjsidan,  when  a  Bachelor  in  Physick. 

AUCTORI,  IN  TRACTATUM  ejus  DB  FSBRIBUSt 

FtbrUa  mshu^  victumque  ardoribm  orbem 

FUvit^  mm  tamHs  ^ar  Medkina  moHi, 
Nam  post  miUe  artes^  MedUa  teniamma  amtt^ 

AnUt  adhuc  FAris  ;  nee  tftUt  arU  rtgi, 
Frmda  sumusflammis  ;  solum  hoc  tperamus  ab  igm^ 

m  rottet  paucus,  quern  capU  uma,  cims. 
Dmm  quarit  Medkus  Febris  caussamque^  modmmqmOf 

Fkmmarum  &*  tenebras  ;  ^  sine  Imee  faces  ; 
Qmeu  iraeteUpatiiurflammaSf  6*  Febre  calescmot 

Corrmt  ipse  sms  victima  rapiafids, 
Quitardos potuit  mordos,  ariusque  tremenUt^ 

Sisieref  FeMH  se  videt  igne  rapi. 
Skfaber  exesosfulsU  Hbkine  muros  ; 

f>um  irahii  antiquas  ienta  ruma  domos, 
Stdsifamma  vorax  miseras  mcenderit  ttdes^ 

Unuaflagrantes  tunc  sepelire  solus, 
Fkjuga,  tectonicas  nemo  iunc  invocat  arta  ; 

Cum  pent  artifids  non  minus  usta  domus. 
Si  tandem  Sydenham  Febrisque,  SchoUeque^  Jmwr  f 

Opponens,  Morbi  quarit,  or*  Artis  opem, 
Non  temere  incusat  iectct  putredinis  ignes  ; 

NecJictuSf  Febres  qui/ovet^  humor  erit. 
Non  btlem  tile  mooet^  nulla  hicpituiia  :  Sa/utis 

Qua  Jpes,  sifaUax  ardeat  intus  aqua  f 
Noc  doctas  magno  rixas  ostentat  hiatu, 

Qtdes  ipsis  major  Febribus  ardor  inest. 
imnocuas  placide  corpus  fubet  urereflammeu^ 

Etjusto  rapidos  temperat  ignefocos. 
QmdFebrim  exsHnguat^  varius  qmdpostuUtt  usus, 

Solari  agrotos^  qua  fotes  arte^  docet. 
Bactenus  ipsa  suum  timuit  Natura  calorem^ 

Dum  sctpe  incerto^  quo  calet,  igneperit : 
Dum  reparat  tcuUos  maU  prouiaa  sanguinis  igna^ 

Preelusit  busto,  fit  color  iste  rogus, 
yam  secura  sueufin/eant  pracordia  fiammeu^ 

Quern  NcUura  negat,  dot  Medicina  modum, 
Noc  solum  fiuiles  compescit  sanguinis  asius, 

Dum  dubia  est  inter  spemque  metumque  solus  : 
SodfataU  malum  domuit^  quodque  astro  maligniun 

Credimus,  irotom^  tfelgenuisse  Stygem. 
Extorsit  Laches!  culiros,  Pestique  venenum 

Absiulit,  &*  tonios  nonfinit  esse  metus, 
Qms  tandem  arte  nova  domiiam  mitescere  Pettem 

Credot,  ^  antiquas  pomere  posse  mineu  t 

fOL.   III.  1*1 
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We  qpoke  of  FmgaL  Dr.  Johnson  said  calmly,  **If  the  poems 
were  really  translated,  they  were  certainly  first  written  down.  Lei 
Mr.  Macpherson  deposit  the  manuscript  in  one  of  the  colleges  9X 
Aberdeen,  where  there  are  people  who  can  judge;  and,  if  the  pro- 
lessors  certify  the  authenticity,  then  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
controversy.  If  he  does  not  take  this  obvious  and  easy  method,  he 
gives  the  best  reason  to  doubt;  considering  too,  how  much  is 
against  it  i  priariJ* 

We  sauntered  after  dinner  in  Sir  Alexander's  garden,  and  nw 
his  little  grotto,  which  is  hung  with  pieces  of  poetry  written  in  a  £Eur 
hand.  It  was  agreeable  to  observe  the  contentment  and  kindness 
of  this  quiet,  benevolent  man.  Professor  Macleod  was  brother  to 
Macleod  of  Talisker,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Laird  of  ColL  He 
gave  me  a  letter  to  young  ColL  I  was  weary  of  this  day,  and  began 
to  think  wishfully  of  being  again  in  motion.  I  was  uneasy  to  think 
myself  too  fiurtidious,  whilst  I  fancied  Dr.  Johnson  quite  satisfied. 
But  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  &tigued  and  teased,  by  Sir 
Alexander's  doing  too  much  to  entertain  him.  I  said,  it  was  all 
kindness.  Johnson.  ''True,  Sir:  but  sensation  is  sensation." 
BoswBLL.  <'  It  b  so :  we  feel  pain  equally  fixnn  the  suigeon's 
probe,  as  firom  the  sword  of  the  foe." 

We  visited  two  booksellers'  shops,  and  could  not  find  Arthur 
Johnston's  Poems.  We  went  and  sat  near  an  hour  at  Mr.  Riddoch's. 
He  could  not  tell  distinctly  how  much  education  at  the  college  here 
costs,  which  disgusted  Dr.  Johnson.  I  had  pledged  myself  that  we 
should  go  to  the  inn,  and  not  stay  supper.  They  pressed  us,  but  he 
was  resolute.  I  saw  Mr.  Riddoch  did  not  please  him.  He  said  to 
me,  afterwards,  ''Sir,  he  has  no  vigour  in  his  talk."  But  my  fiiend 
should  have  considered  that  he  himself  was  not  in  good  humour; 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk  to  his  satisfaction.  We  sat  con- 
tentedly at  our  inn.  He  then  became  merry,  and  observed  how 
little  we  had  either  heard  or  said  at  Aberdeen.  That  the  Aberdo- 
nians  had  not  started  a  single  mawkin  (the  Scottish  word  for  hare) 
for  us  to  pursue. 

FM  tot  miiU  fuettf  cumulataqui  fittura  busi9 

Victa/acti^  panto  vulnere,  dira  Ltus. 
jEikerim  fmanquam  sparguni  amtagiaflammm% 

Qukqutd  inest  istis  ^^mbus^  ignis  erit, 
Delapsa  coelo/lamma  luet  acrius  urant. 

Has  gtlida  txstingui  non  nisi  morte  putas  9 
7W  meliora  paras  vidrix  Medkina  ;  tuusqtu^ 

Pestis  qna  superat  cnncta,  triumpAus  erit» 
Vtm  liber ^  victis  FebriHhus  ignidus  ;  umts 

Te  Mtmul  6*  mundum  gui  mamt,  ignis  irit. 

J.  LOCK,  A,M,  Ex  Aede  Chrifti,  OwtL 
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Tmttday^  z^h  August, 

We  set  out  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  breakfasted  at 
Ellon.  The  landlady  said  to  me,  ''Is  not  this  the  great  Doctor 
that  is  going  about  through  the  country?**  I  said,  ''Yes." 
"Aye,  (said  she)  we  heard  of  him,  I  made  an  errand  into  the 
room  on  purpose  to  see  him.  There's  something  great  in  his 
appearance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  man  in  one's  house; 
a  man  who  does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I  would 
have  shown  him  a  child  of  mine  who  has  had  a  lump  on  his  throat 
for  some  time."  "But  (said  I)  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  physick." 
"Is  he  an  oculist?"  said  the  landlord.  "No  (said  I)  he  is  only 
a  very  learned  man."  Landlord.  "They  say  he  is  the  greatest 
man  in  England,  except  Lord  Mansfield."  Dr.  Johnson  was  highly 
entertained  with  this,  and  I  do  think  he  was  pleased  too.  He  said, 
"I  like  the  exception:  to  have  called  me  the  greatest  man  in 
England,  would  have  been  an  unmeaning  compliment  But  the 
exception  marked  that  the  praise  was  in  earnest ;  and,  in  Scotland, 
the  exception  must  be  Lord  Mansfield,  or — Sir  John  Pringle." 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Graham,  who 
wrote  "Telemachus,  a  Masque,**  was  sitting  one  night  with  him 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  half  drunk.  He  rattled  away  to  Dr. 
Johnson:  "You  are  a  clever  fellow,  to  be  sure;  but  you  cannot 
write  an  essay  like  Addison,  or  verses  like  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.' " 
At  last  he  said,  "  Doctor,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Eaton." 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,"  answered  Goldsmith.  "No, 
(said  Graham)  'tis  not  you  I  meant.  Dr.  Minor;  'tis  Dr.  Major, 
there."  Goldsmith  was  excessively  hurt  by  this.  He  afterwards 
spoke  of  it  himsel£  "Graham  (said  he)  is  a  fellow  to  make  one 
commit  suicide."^ 

We  had  received  a  polite  invitation  to  Slains  castle.  We  arrived 
there  just  at  three  o'clock,  as  the  bell  for  dinner  was  ringing. 
Though,  from  its  being  just  on  the  North-east  Ocean,  no  trees  will 
grow  here,  Lord  Errol  has  done  all  that  can  be  done.  He  has 
cultivated  his  fields  so  as  to  bear  rich  crops  of  every  kind,  and  he 

Stemd  EdUum.—liDt  29 ;  Note  added  :— **  I  tm  tore  I  hare  related  this  storr 
enctlv  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  it  to  me ;  bat  a  friend  who  has  often  heard  him  teU 
it,  informs  me  that  he  nsnally  introduced  a  drcumstance  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  '  At  last,  sir,  Graham,  having  now  got  to  about  the  pitch  of  looldng  at  one 
man,  and  talking  to  another,  said  Doctor,'  &c  'What  effect  (Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
add)  this  had  on  Goldsmith,  who  was  as  irMdUe  as  a  hornet,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived.*" 

>  IntheGarrick  "Correspondence"  is  a  that  he  must  have  been  a  singcdarly  dis- 
letter  of  this  Eton  master's,  which  shows      agreeable  character. 
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has  made  an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  with  a  hot-house.  I  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  femily.  But  there  had  been  a  card  of 
invitation  written  by  the  honourable  Charles  Boyd,  the  earl's 
brother.  We  were  conducted  into  the  house,  and  at  the  dining- 
room  door  were  met  by  that  gentleman,  whom  both  of  us  at  first 
took  to  be  Lord  Errol;  but  he  soon  corrected  our  mistake.  My 
lord  was  gone  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum.  Lady  Errol  received  us  politely, 
and  was  very  attentive  to  us  during  the  time  of  dinner.  There  was 
nobody  at  table  but  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  some  of  the 
children,  their  governor  and  governess.  Mr.  Boyd  put  Dr.  Johnson 
in  mind  of  having  dined  with  him  at  Cummin  the  Quaker's,  along 
with  a  Mr.  Hall  and  Miss  Williams.  This  was  a  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  them.  For  me,  Mr.  Boyd's  acquaintance  with  my 
fieither  was  enough.  After  dinner,  Lady  Errol  favoured  us  with  a 
sight  of  her  young  femily,  whom  she  made  stand  up  in  a  row. 
There  were  six  daughters  and  two  sons.  It  was  a  very  pleasing 
sight 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  our  setting  out  Mr.  Boyd  saidi  he 
hoped  we  should  stay  all  night;  his  brother  would  be  at  home  in 
the  evening,  and  would  be  very  sony  if  he  missed  us.  Mr.  Boyd 
was  called  out  of  the  room.  I  was  very  desirous  to  stay  in  so 
comfortable  a  house,  and  I  wished  to  see  Lord  Errol  Dr.  Johnson, 
however,  was  right  in  resolving  to  go,  if  we  were  not  asked  again, 
as  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in  such  cases,  and  to  be  sure 
that  one  is  quite  welcome.  To  my  great  joy,  when  Mr.  Boyd 
returned,  he  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  was  Lady  Errol  who  had 
called  him  out,  and  said  that  she  would  never  let  Dr.  Johnson  into 
the  house  again,  if  he  went  away  that  night;  and  that  she  had 
ordered  the  coach,  to  carry  us  to  view  a  great  curiosity  on  the  coast, 
after  which  we  should  see  the  house.     We  cheerfully  agreed. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  engaged,  in  1745-6,  on  the  same  side  with  many 
unfortunate  mistaken  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  escaped,  and 
lay  concealed  for  a  year  in  the  island  of  Arran,  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Boyds.  He  then  went  to  France,  and  was  about  twenty 
years  on  the  continent  He  married  a  French  Lady,  and  now  lived 
very  comfortably  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  much  at  Slains  castle.  He 
entertained  us  with  great  civility.  He  had  a  pompousness  or  formal 
plenitude  in  his  conversation,  which  I  did  not  dislike.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "there  was  too  much  elaboration  in  his  talk."  It  gave  me 
pleasure  to  see  him,  a  steady  branch  of  the  family,  setting  forth  all 

Second  Ediiian. — Line  la :  "  Cammin  *'  altered  to  '*  Camming.*' 
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its  advantages  with  much  zeaL  He  told  us  that  Lady  Errol  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  sensible  women  in  the  island;  had  a 
good  head,  and  as  good  a  heart  He  said,  she  did  not  use  force  or 
fear  in  educating  her  children.  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  she  is  wrong ;  I  would 
rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to  make  them 
learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  wiU  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an 
effect  which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child  b  afraid  of  being  whipt, 
and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on't;  whereas,  by  exciting 
emulation,  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  yon  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each 
other." 

During  Mr.  Boyd's  stay  in  Arran,  he  had  found  a  chest  of  medical 
books,  left  by  a  suigeon  there,  and  had  read  them  till  he  acquired 
some  skill  in  physick,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  often  consulted 
by  the  poor.  There  were  several  here  waiting  for  him  as  patients. 
We  walked  round  the  house  till  stopped  by  a  cut  made  by  the  influx 
of  the  sea.  The  house  is  built  quite  upon  the  shore ;  the  windows 
look  upon  the  main  ocean,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is  Lord  Errol's 
nearest  neighbour  on  the  north-east 

We  got  immediately  into  the  coach,  and  drove  to  Dunboi,  a  rock 
near  the  shore,  quite  covered  with  sea  fowls;  then  to  a  circular 
bason  of  large  extent,  surrounded  with  tremendous  rocks.  On  the 
quarter  next  the  sea,  there  is  a  high  arch  in  the  rock,  which  the 
force  of  the  tempest  has  driven  out.  This  place  is  called  Buchan's 
Buller,  or  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  and  the  country  people  call  it  the 
Pot  Mr.  Boyd  said  it  was  so  called  from  the  French  BotUoir.  It 
may  be  more  simply  traced  from  Boiler  in  our  own  language.  We 
walked  round  this  monstrous  cauldron.  In  some  places,  the  rock  is 
very  narrow;  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  sea  deep  enough  for  a 
man-of-war  to  ride  in ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along. 
However,  there  is  earth  and  grass  upon  the  rock,  and  a  kind  of  road 
marked  out  by  the  print  of  feet ;  so  that  one  makes  it  out  pretty 
safely :  yet  it  alarmed  me  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  striding  irregularly 
along.  He  insisted  on  taking  a  boat,  and  sailing  into  the  Pot.  We 
did  sa  He  was  stout,  and  wonderfully  alert  The  Buchan-men  all 
shewing  their  teeth,  and  speaking  with  that  strange  sharp  accent 
which  distinguishes  them,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  curiosity.  He 
was  not  sensible  of  the  difference  of  pronunciation  in  the  South, 
and  North  of  Scotland,  which  I  wondered  at 

As  the  entry  into  the  Buller  is  so  narrow  that  oars  cannot  be  used 
as  you  go  in,  the  method  taken  is,  to  row  very  hard  when  you  come 
near  it,  and  give  the  boat  such  a  rapidity  of  motion  that  it  glides  in. 
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Dr.  Johnson  observed  what  an  effect  this  scene  would  have  had, 
were  we  entering  into  an  unknown  place.  There  are  caves  of  con- 
siderable depth;  I  think,  one  on  each  side.  The  boatmen  had 
never  entered  either  fax  enough  to  know  the  sise.  Mr.  Boyd  told 
us  that  it  is  customary  for  the  company  at  Peterhead-wdl»  to  nttke 
parties,  and  come  and  dine  in  one  of  the  caves  here. 

He  told  us,  that,  as  Slains  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Elrrol,  who  has  so  large  a  family,  resolved  to  have 
a  surgeon  of  his  own.  With  this  view  he  educated  one  of  bis 
tenants'  sons,  who  is  now  settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  ftrm 
just  by,  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By  the  salary  which  the 
earl  allows  him,  and  the  practice  which  he  has  had,  he  is  in  vtxj 
easy  circumstances.  He  had  kept  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had 
been  laid  out  on  his  education,  and  he  came  to  his  lordship  one 
day,  and  told  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  much  higher  situation 
than  ever  he  expected;  that  he  was  now  able  to  repay  what  his 
lordship  had  advanced,  and  begged  he  would  accept  of  it  The 
earl  was  pleased  with  the  generous  gratitude  and  genteel  offer  of 
the  man;  but  refused  it — Mr.  Boyd  also  told  us,  Gumming  the 
Quaker  first  b^an  to  distinguish  himself,  by  writing  against 
Dr.  Leechman  on  Prayer,  to  prove  it  unnecessary,  as  God  knows 
best  what  should  be,  and  will  order  it  without  our  asking: — the  old 
hackneyed  objection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  we  found  coffee  and  tea  in  the 
drawing  room.  Lady  Errol  was  not  there,  being,  as  I  supposed, 
engaged  with  her  young  family.  There  is  a  bow-window  fronting 
the  sea.  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  the  ode  ^^Jam  satis  terris^'  whik 
Mr.  Boyd  was  with  his  patients.  He  spoke  well  in  favour  of 
entails,  to  preserve  lives  of  men  whom  mankind  are  accustomed  to 
reverence.  His  opinion  was,  that  so  much  land  should  be  entailed 
as  that  families  should  never  fall  into  contempt,  and  as  much  left 
free  as  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  property  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  "If  (said  he)  the  nobility  are  suffered  to  sink  into 
indigence,  they  of  course  become  corrupt;  they  are  ready  to  do 
whatever  the  king  chuses;  therefore  it  is  fit  they  should  be  kept 
from  becoming  poor,  unless  it  is  fixed  that  when  they  fall  below  a 
certain  standard  of  wealth  they  shall  lose  their  peeragea  We 
know  the  House  of  Peers  have  made  noble  stands,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  durst  not  The  two  last  years  of  a  parliament  they 
dare  not  contradict  the  populace." 

This  room  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  fine  prints,  and  with 

Stcmul  ELdiiion,^Va^  29 :  **  lives  "  changed  to  '*  lines. ' 
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a  whole  length  picture  of  Lord  Errol,  by  Su*  Joshua  Reynolds. 
This  led  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  talk  of  our  an^le  and  elegant 
friend,  whose  pan^yrick  he  concluded  by  saying,  **Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Sir,  is  the  most  invuhierable  man  I  know;  the  man 
with  whom,  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  would  find  the  most  difficulty 
how  to  abuse  ** 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  situation  here  was  the  noblest  he  had 
ever  seen,—better  than  Mount  Edgecumbe^  reckoned  the  first  in 
England;  because^  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  sea  is  bounded  by 
land  on  the  other  side,  and,  though  there  is  the  grandeur  of  a 
fleet,  theve  is  also  the  impression  of  there  being  a  dock-yard,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  not  agreeable.  At  Slainp  is  an  excel- 
lent old  house.  The  noble  owner  has  built  of  brick,  along  the 
square  in  the  inside,  a  gallery  both  on  the  first  and  second  story, 
the  house  being  no  higher;  so  that  he  has  always  a  dry  walk;  and 
the  rooms,  to  which  formerly  there  was  no  approach  but  through 
each  other,  have  now  all  separate  entries  from  the  gallery,  which  is 
hung  with  Hogarth's  works,  and  other  prints.  We  went  and  sat  a 
while  in  the  library.  There  is  a  valuable  and  numerous  coUectioa 
It  was  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  Falconer,  husband  to  the  late  Countess 
of  Errol  in  her  own  right  This  earl  has  added  a  good  many 
modem  books. 

About  nine  the  earl  came  home.  Captain  Gk>rdon  of  Park  was 
with  him.  His  lordship  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind  of  their  dinmg 
together  in  London,  along  with  Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  Lord  Errol.  His  dignified  person  and  agreeable 
countenance,  with  the  most  unaffected  affability,  gave  me  high 
satisfiurtion.^  From  perhaps  a  weakness,  or,  as  I  rather  hope, 
more  fancy  and  warmth  of  feeling  than  is  quite  reasonable,  I 
could,  with  the  most  perfect  honesty,  expatiate  on  Lord  ErroFs 
good  qualities ;  but  he  stands  in  no  need  of  my  praise.  His  agree- 
able look  and  softness  of  address  prevented  that  constraint  which 
die  idea  of  his  being  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland  might  other- 
wise have  occasioned.     He  talked  very  easily  and  sensibly  with  his 

Stamd  Edition. — Line  19  :  Altered  to  "  a  Taluable  numerous.'* 

Ihid.—lAD^  24,  25:  '* their  dining  together"  altered  to  *' their  having  dined 
together." 

IHd,  -  Line  29 :  After  "  reasonable  "  is  inserted  *'my  mind  is  ever  impressed  with 
admiration  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  " 

/Mt/.— Line  32  :  *'  agreeable  look  "  changed  to  "  agreeable  manners.' 

^  '*  His  countenance  and  deportment,"  have  never  seen  united  in  any  other 
wrote  Dr.  Beattie,  "exhibited  such  a  man."  He  died  in  1778,  Mr.  Boyd  in 
mixture  of  the  sublime  and  graceful,  as  I       17S0. 
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learned  guest  I  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  shewed 
that  respect  to  his  lordship,  which,  from  principle,  he  alwajrs  does 
to  high  rank,  yet,  when  they  came  to  argument,  maintained  that 
manliness  which  becomes  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  understand- 
ing. To  shew  external  deference  to  our  superiors,  is  proper:  to 
seem  to  jrield  to  them  in  opinion,  \&  meanness.*  The  ourl  said 
grace,  bodi  before  and  after  supper,  with  much  decency.  He  told 
us  a  story  of  a  man  who  was  executed  at  Perth,  some  years  agO| 
for  murdering  a  woman  who  was  with  child  by  him,  and  a  former 
child  he  had  by  her.  His  hand  was  cut  off:  He  was  then  puQed 
op ;  but  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was  forced  to  lie  an  hour  on  the 
ground,  till  another  rope  was  brought  from  Perth,  the  executioii 
being  in  a  wood  at  some  distance, — at  the  place  where  the  murders 
were  committed  "  Then  (said  my  lord)  I  see  the  hand  of  Pro^ 
vidence^ — I  was  really  happy  here.  I  saw  in  this  nobleman  the 
best  dispositions  and  best  principles;  and  I  saw  him,  in  My  mimd^s 
<|w,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Boyds  of  Kilmarnock. 
I  was  afraid  he  might  have  uiged  drinking,  as,  I  believe,  he  used 
formerly  to  do;  but  he  drank  port  and  water  out  of  a  laige  glass 
himself  and  let  us  do  as  we  pleased.  He  went  with  us  to  our 
rooms  at  night ;  said,  he  took  the  visit  very  kindly ;  and  told  me, 
my  father  and  he  were  very  old  acquaintance; — that  I  now  knew 
the  way  to  Slains,  and  he  hoped  to  see  me  there  again. 

I  had  a  most  elegant  room;  but  there  was  a  fire  in  it  which 
blazed ;  and  the  sea,  to  which  my  windows  looked,  roared ;  and  the 
pillows  were  made  of  some  sea-fowls'  feathers  which  had  to  me 
a  disagreeable  smell ;  so  that,  by  all  these  causes,  I  was  kept  awake 

*  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  complains  of  one  who  argued  in  an 
indiscriminate  manner  with  men  of  all  ranks.  Probably  the  noble  lord  had  felt  with 
some  uneasinefls  what  it  was  to  encounter  stronger  abilities  than  his  own.  If  a  peer 
will  enga^  at  foils  widi  his  inferior  in  station,  he  must  expect  that  his  inferior  in 
station  will  avail  himself  of  CTeiT  advantage ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  fair  trial  of 
strei^th  and  skilL  The  same  will  hold  in  a  contest  of  reason,  or  of  wit. — ^A  certain 
king' entered  the  lists  of  genius  with  Voltaire.  The  conseouence  was,  that,  thou^ 
the  king  had  great  and  brilliant  talents,  Voltaire  had  sucn  a  superiority  that  his 
maiesty  could  not  bear  it ;  and  the  poet  was  dismissed,  or  escaped,  from  that  court. 
— Ui  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  Crichton,  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  peer  of  Soot- 
land,  from  a  vain  ambition  to  excel  a  fencing-master  in  his  own  art,  played  at  rapier 
uid  dagger  with  him.  The  fencing-master,  whose  fame  and  bread  were  at  stiuce, 
put  out  one  of  his  lordship's  eyes.  Exasperated  at  this,  Lord  Sanquhar  hired  ruffians^ 
and  had  the  fencing-master  assassinated ;  for  which  his  lordship  was  capitally  tried, 
condemned,  and  hanged.  Not  being  a  peer  of  England,  he  was  tried  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Crichton,  Esq ;  But  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  baron  of  three  hundred 
vears  standing. — See  the  State  Trials ;  and  Hume  In  hit  History,  who  applands  the 
impartial  justice  executed  upon  a  man  of  high  rank. 

>  Frederick  the  Great 
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a  good  time.  I  saw,  in  imagination,  Lord  Errors  father,  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  (who  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1746)  and  I 
was  somewhat  dreary.  But  the  thought  did  not  last  long,  and  I 
fell  asleep^ 


Widnesdayy  ^^th  August. 

We  got  op  between  seven  and  eight,  and  found  Mr.  Boyd  in 
the  dining-room,  widi  tea  and  coffee  before  him,  to  give  us 
breakiiast  We  were  in  an  admirable  humour.  Lady  Errol 
had  given  each  of  us  a  copy  of  an  ode  by  Beattie,  on  the  birth 
of  her  son.  Lord  Hay.  Mr.  Bojrd  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he  liked 
k.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  admire  it,  got  off  very  well,  by  taking 
it  out,  and  reading  the  two  second  stanzas  with  much  melody. 
This,  without  his  sajring  a  word,  pleased  Mr.  Boyd.  He  observed, 
however,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  expression  as  to  the  &mily  of 
Errol, 

**A  ihoustmd  years  have  seen  it  shine," 

compared  with  what  went  before^  was  an  antirdimax,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better 

Ages  have  seen,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''So  great  a  number  as  a  thousand  is  better. 
Dolus  latei  m  unwersalUnts.  Ages  might  be  only  two  ages.**  He 
talked  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  connections  of  relation- 
ship, which  produced  much  kindness.  "Every  man  (said  he)  who 
comes  into  the  world,  has  need  of  friends.  If  he  has  to  get  them 
for  himself  half  his  life  is  spent,  before  his  merit  is  known. 
Relations  are  a  man's  ready  friends,  who  support  him.  When 
a  man  is  in  real  distress,  he  flies  into  the  arms  of  his  relations. 
An  old  lawyer,  who  had  much  experience  in  making  wills,  told  m^ 
that  after  people  had  deliberated  long,  and  thought  of  many  for 
their  executors,  they  settled  at  last  by  fixing  on  their  relations. 
This  shews  the  universality  of  the  principle." 

I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect  for  men  of  family,  and  that 
a  Nabob  now  would  carry  an  election  from  them.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
Sir,  the  Nabob  will  carry  it  by  means  of  his  wealth,  in  a  country 
where  money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must  be  where  nothing  can 
be  had  without  money ;  but  if  it  comes  to  personal  preference,  the 
man  of  family  will  always  carry  it  There  is  generally  a  scaun- 
drelism  about  a  low  man."    Mr.  Boyd  said,  that  was  a  good  ism. 
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I  said,  I  bdieved  mankind  were  happier  in  the  ancient  feudal 
state  of  sabordinatioiit  than  when  m  the  modem  state  of  in- 
dependency. Johnson.  "To  be  sure,  the  Chi^  was.  But  we 
must  think  of  the  number  of  individuals.  That  they  were  leas 
happy,  seems  plain ;  for  that  state  from  which  all  escape  as  soon  as 
they  can,  and  to  which  none  return  after  they  have  left  it,  must 
be  less  happy ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  state  of  dependence  on 
a  chiefs  or  great  man.** 

I  mentioned  the  happiness  of  the  French  in  their  subordination, 
by  the  reciprocal  benevolence  and  attachment  between  the  great  and 
diose  in  lower  ranks.  Mr.  Boyd  gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gen- 
tlemanly spirit  An  old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  ancient  noblesse^ 
but  in  low  circumstances,  was  in  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  where 
was  Julien,  the  great  manufacturer  at  the  Gobelins,  of  Uie  fine 
tapestry,  so  much  distinguished  both  for  the  figures  and  the  colours. 
The  chevalier's  carnage  was  very  old.  Says  Julien,  with  a  plebeian 
insolence,  "I  think,  Sir,  you  had  better  have  your  carriage  new 
painted."  The  chevalier  looked  at  him  with  indignant  contempt, 
and  answered,  ''  Well,  Sir,  you  may  take  it  home  and  dyo  it  I  *^ 
All  the  coffee-house  rejoiced  at  Julien's  confusion. 

We  set  out  about  nine.  Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  see  one 
of  those  structures  which  northern  antiquarians  call  a  Druid's 
temple.  I  had  a  recollection  of  one  at  Strichen,  which  I  had  seen 
fifteen  years  ago ;  so  we  went  four  miles  out  of  our  road,  after 
passing  Old  Deer,  and  went  thither.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  proprietor, 
was  at  home,  and  shewed  it  to  us.  But  I  had  augmented  it  in 
my  mind;  for  all  that  remains  is  two  stones  set  up  on  end,  with 
a  long  one  laid  upon  them,  as  was  usual,  and  one  stone  at  a  little 
distance  ^om  them.  That  stone  was  the  capital  one  of  the  circle 
which  surrounded  what  now  remains.  Mr.  Fraser  was  very  hos- 
pitable.*   There  was  a  tiur  at  Strichen ;   and  he  had  several  of  his 


•  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  Mrorthy  fiuher,  the  late  Lord  Strichen,  one  of  our 
judges,  to  whose  kind  notioe  I  was  mnch  obli^^ed.  Lord  Stridien  was  a  man  not 
only  honest,  bat  highlv  generons ;  for,  aftor  his  snccession  to  the  &mily  estate,  he 
paid  a  large  siun  of  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessor,  which  he  was  not  onder 
any  obligation  to  pay.  Let  me  here,  for  the  credit  of  Ayrshire,  my  own  county, 
record  a  noble  instance  of  liberal  honesty  in  William  Hutchison,  drover,  in  Lane- 
head,  Kyle,  who  foimerly  obtained  a  fiill  discharge  from  his  creditors,  upon  a  com- 
position of  his  debts ;  but,  upon  being  restored  to  good  circumstances,  invited  hta 
creditors  last  winter  to  a  dinner,  without  telling  the  reason,  and  paid  them  their  fiiU 
sums,  principal  and  interest.  They  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  with  an  in- 
scription to  commemorate  this  extraordinary  instance  of  true  worth  ;  which  should 
make  some  people  in  Scotland  blush,  while,  though  mean  themselves,  they  strut 
about  under  the  protection  of  great  alliance,  conscious  of  the  wretchedness  ol 
numbers  who  have  lost  by  them,  to  whom  they  never  think  of  making  i 
but  indulge  themselves  and  their  families  in  most  unsuitable  expence. 
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neighbours  from  it  at  dinner.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Fruer,  who  had 
been  in  the  army,  remembered  to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson  at  a 
lecture  on  experimental  philosophy,  at  Lichfield.  The  Doctor 
recollected  being  at  the  lecture ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  here 
somebody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Fraser  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  us  by  a  short  passage  into 
the  high  road.  I  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  had  a  most 
disagreeable  notion  of  the  life  of  country  gentlemen :  that  I  left 
Mr.  Fraser  just  now,  as  one  leaves  a  prisoner  in  a  jail.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  I  was  right  in  thinking  them  unhappy ;  for  that  they  had 
not  enough  to  keep  their  minds  in  motion. 

I  started  a  thought  this  afternoon  which  amused  us  a  great  part 
of  the  way.  ^If  (said  I)  our  club  should  come  and  set  up  in 
St  Andrew's,  as  a  college,  to  teach  all  that  each  of  us  can,  in  the 
several  departments  of  learning  and  taste,  we  should  rebuild  the 
city:  we  should  draw  a  wonderful  concourse  of  students."  Dr. 
Johnson  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  project  We  imme- 
diately fell  to  distributing  the  offices.  I  was  to  teach  dvil  and 
Scotch  law;  Burke,  politicks  and  eloquence;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
puUic  speaking;  Langton  was  to  be  our  Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin 
professor ;  Nugent  to  teach  physick ;  Lord  Charlemont,  modem 
history;  Beauderk,  natural  phUosophy;  Vesey,  Irish  antiquities,  or 
Celtick  learning;  Jones,  Oriental  learning;  Goldsmith,  poetry  and 
andent  history ;  Chamier,  commercial  politicks ;  Reynolds,  paint- 
ing, and  the  arts  which  have  beauty  for  their  object;  Chambers, 
the  law  of  England.  Dr.  Johnson  at  first  said,  '*  111  trust  theology 
to  nobody  but  myself"  But,  upon  due  consideration,  that  Percy  is 
a  dergyman,  it  was  agreed  that  Percy  should  teach  practical  divinity 
and  British  antiquities;  Dr.  Johnson  himself^  logick,  metaphysicks» 
and  scholastick  divinity.  In  this  manner  did  we  amuse  ourselves; 
— each  suggesting,  and  each  varying  or  adding,  till  the  whole  was 
adjusted.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted  a  mathematician  since 
Dyer  died,  who  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  to  every  thing  else,  we 
should  have  a  very  capital  university.* 

Second  Edition, — On  line  22  a  note :  "  Since  the  first  edition,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  clab,  who  knew  Mr.  Vesey  better  than  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  that  we 
did  not  assign  him  a  proper  place  ;  for  he  was  quite  unskilled  in  Irish  antiquities  and 
Celtick  learning,  but  might  with  propriety  have  been  made  professor  of  architecture, 
which  he  understood  well,  and  has  left  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge  and 
taste  in  that  art,  \j  an  eic«ant  house  built  on  a  plan  en  hit  own  formation,  at  Lucan, 
a  few  miles  from  Dublin. 

•  Our  chib,  formerly  at  the  ToriL't  Head,  Gerraid -street,  then  at  Prince's,  Sack- 
ville-street,  now  at  Baxter's,  Dover-street,  which  at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  got  a  name 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  odled  The  Literary  Club,  has,  since  1773,  been  greatly 
augmented ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson  with  justice  observed,  that,  by  losing  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  Nugent,  Chamier,  Beauderk,  we  had  lost  what  would  imike  an 
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We  got  at  night  to  Banfil  I  sent  Joseph  on  to  Duff-house ;  but 
Eail  Fife  was  not  at  home,  which  I  regretted  much,  as  we  should 
have  had  a  very  elegant  reception  from  his  lordship.  We  found 
here  but  an  intdiflferent  inn.*  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  kHig  letter  to 
Mis.  Thrale.  I  wondered  to  see  him  write  so  much  so  easily.  He 
verified  his  own  doctrine,  that  ''a  man  may  always  write  when  lie 
will  wfX\kaa(fld  dogg^y  to  it" 


Thursday^  26ik  Amgmsi. 

We  got  a  fresh  chaise  here,  a  very  good  one^  and  very  good 
horses.  We  breakfJEisted  at  Cullen.  They  set  down  dried  haddocks 
broiled,  along  with  oar  tea.  I  eat  one ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  dis- 
gusted by  die  sight  of  diem,  so  they  were  removed.  Cullen  has  a 
comfortable  appearance,  though  but  a  very  small  town,  and  tiie 
houses  mostly  poor  buildings. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  the  charge  of  Lord  Find- 
biter's  affairs,  and  was  formerly  Lord  Monboddo's  derk,  was  three 
times  in  France  with  him,  and  translated  Condamine's  Account  of 
the  Savage  Girl,  to  which    his   lordship  wrote  a   prefoce,  containing 

eminent  dnb,  yet  when  I  mention,  as  an  accession,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  George  Foidjroe^ 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Lord  Ossory,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  R.  B.  She- 
ridan, the  Bishops  of  Kilaloe  and  St  Asaph,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr. 
Donxune,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Doctor  Scott  of  the  Commons,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Elliot,  Mr.  Malone,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomat 
Warton,  Lord  Lncan,  Mr.  Bnrke  junior,  Lord  Pidmerston,  Dr.  Bnmey,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Warren,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  we  might  have  established 
a  second  university  of  high  reputation. 

Second  Edition, — ^Line  i  of  preceding  note  :  "  Our  club,  formerly  at  the  TWk't 
Head,"  &c.,  '*  which  at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  got  a  na$n€  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
called  The  Literary  Club,  has,  since  1773,  been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  though 
Dr.  Johnson  with  justice  observed,"  altored  to  "  Our  dub,  originally  at  the  Turk's 
Head,"  &c,  *'  which  at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  accraired  a  nameiot  the  first  time,  and  was 
instituted  in  1764  ;  and  now  consists  of  thirty-nve  members,  beyond  which  number, 
by  a  late  role,  it  cannot  be  extended.    It  has  since  1773  been  greatly  augmented,*'  &c. 

*  Here,  unluckily,  the  windows  had  no  pullies ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  ^o  was  con- 
stantly  eager  for  fresh  air,  had  much  struggling  to  get  one  of  them  kept  open.  Thus 
he  had  a  notion  impressed  upon  him,  that  this  wretched  defect  was  general  in  Scot- 
land. So  he  has  erroneously  enlarged  upon  it  in  his  "Journey."  I  regretted  that 
he  did  not  allow  me  to  read  over  his  book  before  it  was  pnnted.  I  should  have 
changed  very  little ;  but  I  should  have  suggested  an  alteration  in  a  few  places  where 
he  has  laid  himself  open  to  be  attacked.  Ihope  I  should  have  prevailed  with  him  to 
omit  or  soften  his  assertion,  that  "  a  Scotsman  must  be  a  sturdy  moralist,  who  does 
not  prefer  Scotland  to  truth," — ^for  I  really  think  it  is  not  founded  ;  and  is  harshly 
said. 

Ibid.-^On  line  7,  a  note:  "This  word  is  commonly  used  to  signify  suiUnly^ 
gloomily;  and  in  that  sense  alone  it  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I 
inppose  he  meant  by  it,  in  the  conversation  related  in  p.  221,  '  with  an  obstinate  n* 
solution  similar  to  that  of  a  sullen  man. '  " 

Third  Edition, — Preceding  note  shifted  back  to  p.  221. 

Second  Edition.— Unt  ii  :  *' I  eat  one "  altered  to  "  I  ate  one* 
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several  remarks  of  his  own.  Robertson  said,  he  did  not  believe  so 
much  as  his  lordship  did;  that  it  was  plain  to  him,  the  girl  con- 
founded what  she  imagined  with  what  she  remembered:  that, 
besides,  she  perceived  Condamine  and  Lord  Monboddo  forming 
theories,  and  she  adapted  her  story  to  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "It  is  a  pity  to  see  Lord  Monboddo  publish 
such  notions  as  he  has  done;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much 
elegant  learning.  There  would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing  it;  we 
should  only  laugh;  but  when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are  sorry. 
Other  people  have  strange  notions ;  but  they  conceal  them.  If  they 
have  tails,  they  hide  them ;  but  Monboddo  is  as  jealous  of  his  taU 
as  a  squirrel"  I  shall  here  put  down  some  more  remarks  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  on  Lord  Monboddo,  which  were  not  made  exactly  at  this 
time,  but  come  in  well  from  connection.  He  said,  he  did  not 
approve  of  a  judge's  calling  himself  Farmer  Burnett,*  and  going 
about  with  a  little  round  hat  He  laughed  heartily  at  his  lordship's 
saying  he  was  an  mthusiasHcal  &nner;  ''for  (said  he)  what  can  he 
do  in  farming  by  his  entkusiasm  f "  Here,  however,  I  think  Dr. 
Johnson  .  mistaken.  He  who  wishes  to  be .  successful,  or  happy, 
ought  to  be  enthusiastical,  that  is  to  say,  very  keen  in  all  the  occu- 
pations or  diversions  of  life.  An  ordinary  gentleman-farmer  will  be 
satisfied  with  looking  at  his  fields  once  or  twice  a  day.  An  enthusi- 
astical farmer  will  be  constantly  employed  on  them; — will  have 
his  mind  earnestly  engaged; — ^will  talk  perpetually  of  them.  But 
Dr.  Johnson  has  mudi  of  the  nil  admirari  in  smaller  concerns. 
That  survey  of  life  which  gave  birth  to  his  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes"  early  sobered  his  mind.  Besides,  so  great  a  mind  as  his 
cannot  be  moved  by  inferior  objects.  An  elephant  does  not  run 
and  skip  like  lesser  animals. 

Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  servant  with  us,  to  shew  us  through  Lord 
Findlater's  wood,  by  which  our  way  was  shortened,  and  we  saw 
some  part  of  his  domain,  which  is  indeed  admirably  laid  out  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  chuse  to  walk  through  it.  He  always  said,  that  he 
was  not  come  to  Scotland  to  see  fine  places,  of  which  there  were 
enough  in  England;  but  wild  objects, — mountains, — water-falls, — 
peculiar  manners;  in  short,  things  which  he  had  not  seen  before.  I 
have  a  notion  that  he  at  no  time  has  had  much  taste  for  rural  beau- 
ties.    I  have  myself  v^  little. 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  Scotkmd  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  the- 
title  of  lords^  fiom  their  estates :  tlus  Mr.  Burnett  is  Lord  Monboddo,  as  Mr.  Home 
was  Lord  Kames.  There  is  something  a  little  aukward  in  this  ;  for  they  are  denomi- 
nated in  deeds  by  their  nama^  with  the  addition  of  "one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice ; "  and  subscribe  their  christian  and  sar-name,  as  James  Burnett^ 
Henry  Home,  even  in  judicial  acts. 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  there  was  nothing  more  contemptible  than  a 
country  gentleman  living  beyond  his  income,  and  every  year 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  influence 
iHiidi  a  man  has  by  being  rich.  ^'A  man  (said  he)  who  keeps  bii 
money,  has  in  reality  more  use  from  it,  than  he  can  have  by 
spending  it**  I  observed  that  this  looked  voy  like  a  paradox;  but 
he  explained  it  thus:  '^If  it  were  certain  that  a  man  would  keep 
his  monqr  locked  up  to  ever,  to  be  sure  he  would  have  no 
influence;  but,  as  so  many  want  money,  and  he  has  the  power  of 
giving  it,  and  they  know  not  but  by  gaining  his  &vour  they  may 
obtain  it,  the  rich  man  will  always  have  the  greatest  influence.  He 
again  who  lavishes  his  money,  is  laughed  at  as  foolish,  and  in  a 
great  degree  widi  justice,  considering  how  much  is  spent  from 
vanity.  Even  those  who  partake  of  a  man's  hospitality,  have  bat 
a  transient  kindness  for  him.  If  he  has  not  the  conmiand  of 
money,  people  know  he  cannot  help  them,  if  he  would;  wheieaa 
the  rich  man  alwa3rs  can,  if  he  will,  and  for  the  chance  of  that,  will 
have  much  weight''  Boswbll.  "But  philosophers  and  satyrists 
have  all  treated  a  miser  as  contemptible.'*  Johnson.  "He  is  so 
philosophically;  but  not  in  the  practice  of  life."  Boswkll.  "Let 
me  see  now : — I  do  not  know  the  instances  of  misers  in  England, 
so  as  to  examine  into  their  influence."  Johnson.  "We  have  had 
few  misers  in  England.''  Boswell.  "  There  was  Lowther." 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  Lowther,  by  keeping  his  money,  had  the 
command  of  the  county,  which  the  family  has  now  lost,  by 
spending  it*  I  take  it,  he  lent  a  great  deal;  and  that  is  the  way 
to  have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one's  wealth.  A  man  may  lend 
his  money  upon  very  good  security,  and  yet  have  his  debtor  much 
under  his  power."  Boswell.  "  No  doubt,  Sir.  He  can  always 
distress  him  for  the  money ;  as  no  man  borrows,  who  is  able  to  pay 
on  demand  quite  conveniently." 

We  dined  at  Elgin,  and  saw  the  noble  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
Though  it  rained  much.  Dr.  Johnson  examined  them  with  a  moat 
patient  attentioa  He  could  not  here  feel  any  abhorrence  at  the 
Scottish  reformers,  for  he  had  been  told  by  Lord  Hailes,  that  it  was 
destroyed  before  the  Reformation,  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,^  who 

*  I  do  not  know  what  was  at  this  time  the  state  of  the  parliamentary  interest  of 
the  andent  fiunily  of  Lowther ;  a  family  before  the  Conquest.    But  all  the  natioa 
knows  it  to  be  very  extensive  at  present.    A  due  mixture  of  severity  and  kindness, 
r  and  munificence,  characterises  its  present  Representative.^ 
»  NOTK,  by  Lord  Hailes. 
'  The  cathedral  of  Elgin  was  burnt  by  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  because  the  Bishop 


*  Lord  Lonsdale  was  a  patron  of  Mr.      Boswell's. 
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had  a  quarrel  with  the  bishop.  The  bishop's  house,  and  those  of 
the  other  clergy,  which  are  still  pretty  entire^  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  cathedral,  which  has 
been  of  great  extent^  and  had  very  fine  carved  work.  The  ground 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  is  employed  as  a  burying-place. 
The  family  of  Gordon  have  their  vault  here;  but  it  has  nothing 
grand. 

NVe  passed  Gk>rdon  Castle*  this  forenoon,  which  has  a  princely 
appearance.  FochaberSi  the  neighbouring  village,  is  a  poor  places 
many  of  die  honses  being  ruinous;  but  it  is  remarkable,  they  have 
in  general  orchards  well  stored  with  apple-trees.  Elgin  has  what 
in  England  are  called  piazzas,  that  run  in  many  places  on  each  side 
of  the  street.  It  must  have  been  a  much  better  place  formerly. 
Probably  it  had  piazzas  all  along  the  town,  as  I  have  seen  af 
Bologna.  I  approved  much  of  such  structures  in  a  town,  on 
account  of  their  conveniency  in  wet  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  dis- 
approved of  them,  "because  (said  he)  it  makes  the  under  story  of 
a  house  very  dark,  which  greatly  over-balances  the  conveniency, 
when  it  is  considered  how  small  a  part  of  the  year  it  rains ;  how 
few  are  usually  in  the  street  at  such  times;  diat  many  who  are 
might  as  well  be  at  home;  and  the  little  that  people  suffer,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  as  much  wet  as  they  commonly  are  in  walking  a 
street" 

We  fared  but  ill  at  our  inn  here;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  dinner  in  Scotland  that  he  could 
not  eat. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  drove  over  the  very  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  according  to  tradition.^  Dr.  Johnson  again 
solemnly  repeated — 

*^  How  S2X  is't  called  to  Fores  ?    What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire? 

of  Moray  had  pronoonoed  an  award  not  to  his  liking.  The  indemnificatioo  that  the 
fee  obtained,  was,  that  the  Lord  of  Badenoch  stood  for  three  days  bare-footed  at  the 
great  gate  of  the  cathedral.    The  story  is  in  the  Chartulary  of  Elgin.*' 

*  I  am  not  sore  whether  the  doke  was  at  home.  But,  not  having  the  honour  of 
being  much  known  to  his  grace,  I  could  not  have  presumed  to  enter  his  castle, 
though  to  introduce  even  so  celebrated  a  stranger.  We  were  at  any  rate  in  a  hurry 
to  pet  forward  to  the  wfldness  which  we  came  to  tee.  Perhaps,  if  this  noble  family 
had  still  preserved  that  seauestered  magnificence  which  they  maintained  idien 
catholicks,  corresponding  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  we  might  have  been 
induced  to  have  procured  proper  letters  of  iutrodiiction,  and  devoted  some  time  to 
the  contemplation  of  venerable  snperstitioas  state. 

*  According  to  Johnson's  "  Tour,"  this      vint  was  qq  the  following  day. 
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That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  eardi, 
And  yet  arc  on't?" 

He  repeated  a  good  deal  more  of  Macbeth.  His  recitation  was 
grand  and  affecting^  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  to 
me,  had  no  more  tone  ^an  it  should  have.  It  was  the  better  for  it 
He  then  parodied  die  ''All-hail"  of  die  witches  to  Macbeth, 
addressing  himself  to  me.  I  had  purchased  some  land  called 
Dalblair;  and,  as  in  Scotland  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  landed 
men  by  the  name  of  their  estates,  I  had  thus  two  tides,  Dalblair 
and  Young  AuchinlecL    So  my  friend,  in  imitation  of 

*«AU  hail  Macbedil  hail  to  diee,  Thane  of  Cawdor  I* 

condescended  to  amuse  himself  widi  uttering 

^'All  hafl  Dalblair  1  hail  to  diee,  Laird  of  Auchmleckf 

We  got  to  Fores  at  night,  and  found  an  admirable  inn,  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  landlord  who  styled  him- 
self ''  Wine-Cooper,  from  London.* 


Friday^  21  th  Ai^ust 

It  was  dark  when  we  came  to  Fores  last  night;  so  we  did  not 
see  iHiat  is  called  King  Duncan's  monument  I  shall  now  mark 
some'  gleanings  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  I  spoke  of 
Leonidas,  and  said  there  were  some  good  passages  in  it 
Johnson.  ''Why,  you  must  seek  for  them."  He  said,  Paul 
Whitehead's  "Manners"  was  a  poor  performance.  Speaking  of 
Derrick,  be  told  me  "he  had  a  kindness  for  him,  and  had  often 
said,  that  if  his  letters  had  been  written  by  one  of  a  more 
established  name^  they  would  have  been  thought  very  pretty 
letters." 

This  morning  I  introduced  die  subject  of  the  origin  of  eviL 
Johnson.  "Moral  evil  is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  implies 
choice  between  good  and  evil  With  all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there 
is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  machine 
without  the  evil ;  and  what  is  best  for  each  individual,  must  be  best 
fo  the  whole.  If  a  man  would  rather  be  the  machine,  I  carmot 
argue  with  him.  He  is  a  different  being  from  me."  Boswbll. 
"A  man,  as  a  machine,  may  have  agreeable  sensations;  for 
instance,  he  may  have  pleasure  in  musick."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir, 
he  cannot  ha>e  pleasure  in  musick,  at  least,  no  power  of  producinf 
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musick  \  for  he  who  can  produce  musick  may  let  it  alone :  he  who 
can  play  upon  a  fiddle  may  break  it ;  such  a  man  is  not  a  machine.** 
This  reasoning  satisfied  me.  It  is  certain,  there  cannot  be  a  free 
agent,  unless  there  is  the  power  of  being  evil  as  well  as  good. 
We  must  take  the  inherent  possibilities  of  things  into  con- 
sideration, in  our  reasonings  or  conjectures  concerning  the  works 
of  God. 

We  came  co  Nairn  to  breakfast  Though  a  county  town  and  a 
royal  burgh,  it  is  a  miserable  place.  Over  the  room  where  we  sat, 
a  girl  was  spinning  wool  with  a  great  wheel,  and  singing  an  Erse 
song.  "Ill  warrant  you  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  one  of  the  songs  ot 
Ossian."    He  then  repeated  these  lines  : 

^  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings  ; 
Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things." 

I  thought  I  had  heard  these  lines  before.  Johnson.  ^  I  £mcy  not, 
Sir ;  for  they  are  in  a  detached  poem,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
remember,  written  by  one  Giffard,  a  parson." 

I  expected  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Aulay,  the  minister  of  Calder,  who 
published  the  history  of  St.  Kilda,  a  book  which  Dr.  Johnson  liked, 
would  have  met  us  here,  as  I  had  written  to  him  fix)m  Aberdeen. 
But  I  received  a  letter  fix>m  him,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  leave 
home,  as  he  was  to  administer  the  sacrament  the  following  Sunday, 
and  earnestly  requesting  to  see  us  at  his  manse.  ''Well  go,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson ;  which  we  accordingly  did.  Mrs.  M'Aulay  received  us, 
and  told  us  her  husband  was  in  the  church  distributing  tokens.*  We 
arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  it  was  near  three  before 
he  came  to  u& 

Dr.  Johnson  thanked  him  for  his  book,  and  said  "it  was  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  topography."  M'Aulay  did  not  seem  much  to 
mind  the  compliment.  From  his  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  not  written  the  book  which  goes  under  his 
name.  I  myself  always  suspected  so  ;  and  I  have  been  told  it  was 
written    by    the    learned    Dr.    John   MTherson   of   Sky,    from    the 

*  In  Scotlmnd,  theie  is  a  great  deal  of  ^repanUum  before  administrating  the  sacra- 
ment. The  minister  of  the  jparish  ezammes  the  people  as  to  their  fitness,  and  to 
those  of  whom  he  approves  gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
parish,  as  toknu^  which  they  most  produce  before  receiving  it  This  is  a  species  of 
priestly  power,  and  sometimes  may  be  abused.  I  rememl^  a  law-suit  bro^ht  by  a 
person  against  his  parish  minister,  for  refusing  him  admission  to  that  sacred 
ordinance. 

VOL.  III.  iS 
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materials  collected  by  M'Aulay.  Dr.  Johnson  said  privately  to  mc^ 
"There  is  a  combination  in  it  of  which  M'Aulay  is  not  capaUe^** 
However,  he  was  exceedingly  hospitable;  and,  as  he  oUigin|^y  pro- 
mised us  a  route  for  our  Tour  through  the  Western  Isles^  we  agreed 
to  stay  with  him  all  night 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  the  old  castle  of  Calder,  (pronounced 
Cawder)  the  Thane  of  Cawdor's  seat.  I  was  sorry  that  my  friend, 
this  "prosperous  gentleman,"  was  not  there.  The  old  tower  must 
be  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  draw-bridge, — what  has  been  a 
moat, — ^and  an  ancient  court  There  is  a  hawthom-tre^  which 
rises  like  a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the  castle,  ibr,  by  a 
strange  conceit,  the  walls  have  been  built  round  it  The  thickiien 
of  the  walls,  the  small  slaunting  windows,  and  a  great  iron  door  at 
the  entrance  on  the  second  stoiy  as  you  ascend  the  stairs^  all 
indicate  the  rude  times  in  which  this  castle  was  erected.  Tliere 
were  here  some  large  venerable  trees, 

I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  Dr.  J<Anson  and  Mr.  M'Aulay, 
who  talked  slightingly  of  the  lower  English  cleigy.  The  Doctor 
gave  him  a  frowning  look,  and  said,  '^  This  is  a  hasf  of  novdties : 
I  have  seen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  tlie  English 
clergy  treated  with  disrespect" 

I  dreaded  that  a  whole  evening  at  Calder-manse  would  be  heavy ; 
however,  Mr.  Grant,  an  intelligent  and  weU-bred  minister  in  Um 
neighbourhood,  was  there,  and  assisted  us  by  his  conversaticMi. 
Dr.  Johnson,  talking  of  hereditary  occupations  in  the  Highlands, 
said,  ''  There  is  no  harm  in  such  a  custom  as  this  \  but  it  is  wrong 
to  enforce  it,  and  oblige  a  man  to  be  a  tailor  or  a  smith,  because  his 
father  has  been  one."  This  custom,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
Highlands:  it  is  well  known  that  in  India  a  similar  practice 
prevails. 

Mr.  M'Aulay  began  a  rhapsody  against  creeds  and  confessions. 
Dr.  Johnson  shewed  that  ''what  he  called  imposition,  was  only  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  agreement  in  certain  articles  of  fEtith, 
which  a  church  has  a  right  to  require,  just  as  any  other  society  can 
insist  on  certain  rules  being  observed  by  ifs  members.  Nobody  is 
compelled  to  be  of  the  church,  as  nobody  is  compelled  to  enter  into 
a  society."  This  was  a  very  clear  and  just  view  of  the  subject 
But,  M'Aulay  could  not  be  driven  out  of  his  track.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  *'  Sir,  you  are  a  bigot  to  iaxmoss/' 

Mr.  M'Aulay  and  I  laid  the  map  of  Scotland  before  us;  and  he 
pointed  out  a  route  for  us  from  Inverness,  by  Fort  Augustus,  to 
Glenelg,  Sky,  Mull,  Icolmkill,  Lorn,  and  Inveraray,  which  I  wrote 
down.     As  my  father  was  to   begin  the  northern  circuit  about  the 
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1 8th  of  September,  it  was  necessary  for  us  either  to  make  our  tour 
with  great  expedition,  so  as  to  get  to  Auchinleck  before  he  set  out, 
or  to  protract  it,  so  as  not  to  be  there  till  his  return,  which  would  be 
about  the  loth  of  October.  By  M'Aula/s  calculation,  we  were  not 
to  land  in  Lorn  till  the  aoth  of  September.  I  thought  that  the  in- 
terruptions by  bad  days,  <Mr  by  occasional  excursions,  might  make  it 
ten  days  later;  and  I  thought  too,  that  we  might  perhaps  go  to 
Benbecula,  and  visit  Qanranald,  which  would  take  a  week  of  itself. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  up  with  Mr.  Grant  to  the  library,  which  consisted 
of  a  tolerable  collection ;  but  the  Doctor  thought  it  rather  a  lady's 
library,  with  some  Latin  books  in  it  by  chance,  dian  the  library  of 
a  clergyman.  It  had  only  two  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  one  of 
the  Greek  ones  in  Latin.  I  doubted  whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  be 
present  at  a  Presbyterian  prayer.  I  told  M'Aulay  so,  and  said  that 
the  Doctor  might  sit  in  the  library  while  we  were  at  family  worship. 
M'Aulay  said,  he  would  omit  it,  rather  than  give  Dr.  Johnson 
offence:  But  I  would  by  no  means  agree  that  an  excess  of  polite- 
ness, even  to  so  great  a  man,  should  prevent  what  I  esteem  as  one 
of  the  best  pious  regulations.  I  know  nothing  more  beneficial, 
more  comfortable,  more  agreeable,  than  that  the  little  societies  of 
each  fomily  should  regularly  assemble,  and  unite  in  praise  and 
prayer  to  our  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  we  daily  receive  so 
much  good,  and  may  hope  for  more  in  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  over-delicate  scrupulosity  of  our 
host  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  hear  the  prayer.  This  was  a 
pleasing  surprise  to  me;  for  he  refused  to  go  and  hear  Principal 
Robertson  preach.  ^  I  will  hear  him,  (said  he)  if  he  will  get  up 
into  a  tree  and  preach;  but  I  wiU  not  give  a  sanction,  by  my 
presence,  to  a  Presbyterian  assembly.*' 

Mr.  Grant  having  prayed,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  his  prayer  was  a  very 
good  one;  but  objected  to  his  not  having  introduced  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  told  us,  that  an  Italian  of  some  note  in  London  said 
once  to  him,  '*We  have  in  oar  service  a  prayer  called  the  Pater 
Noster^  which  is  a  very  fine  composition.  I  wonder  who  is  the 
authoor  of  it"  A  singular  instaace  of  ignorance  in  a  man  of  some 
literature  and  general  inquiry  1  ^ 

Second EdUiou.'-lADit  13 :  "  Gredc  ones"  altered  to  "  Greek  Withers.* 

*  Mr.   Croker   8iin>ected    "dist   the  htmsd^   as  well  as  Mr.   Croker's  dis- 

Italian  was  MartinelB,  thongh,  on  the  belief. 

whole,  be  thought  it  hardly  credible  of  "The   Italian,**   wf%    Mr.    Malone, 

any  one."    His  friend,  Mr.  Macpherson,  "whom  Mr.  Boswell  ont  of  tenderness 

guessed  rigbdy  that  Baretti  was  intended,  forbore  to  name,  was  Baretti.      As    I 

wbo,  however,  in  some  sort,    justified  walked  home  with  him  from  Mr.  Courte- 

18—2 
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Saturday^  2%th  August. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  brought  a  Sallust  with  him  in  his  pocket  from 
Edinburgh.  He  gave  it  last  night  to  Mr.  M'Aula/s  son,  a  smart 
young  lad  about  eleven  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  had  given  an 
account  of  the  education  at  Oxford,  in  adl  its  gradations.  The 
advantage  of  being  a  servitor  to  a  youth  of  little  fortune  struck  Mrs. 
M'Aulay  much.  I  observed  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  very  hand- 
somely and  kindly  said,  that,  if  they  would  send  their  boy  to  him, 
when  he  was  ready  for  the  university,  he  would  get  him  made  a 
servitor,  and  perhaps  would  do  more  for  him.  He  could  not 
promise  to  do  more ;  but  would  undertake  for  the  servitorship.* 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  White,  a  Wdchman,  who  has 
been  many  years  fiurtor  {jLe.  steward)  on  the  estate  of  Calder,  drank 
tea  with  us  last  night,  upon  getting  a  note  from  M'Aulay,  and  asked 
us  to  his  house.  We  had  not  time  to  accept  of  his  inWtation.  He 
gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Feme,  master  of  stores  at 
Fort  George.  He  shewed  it  to  me.  It  recommended  "two  cele- 
brated gentlemen ;  no  less  than  Dr.  Johnson,  author  of  his  Dic- 
tionary^— and  Mr.  Boswell,  known  at  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of 
PaoU."  He  said,  he  hoped  I  had  no  objection  to  what  he  had 
written;  if  I  had,  he  would  alter  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to 
check  his  effusions,  and  acquiesced;  taking  care,  however,  to  seal 
the  letter,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  I  had  read  it. 

A  conversation  took  place,  about  saying  grace  at  breakfast  (as  we 
do  in  Scotland)  as  well  as  at  dinner  and  supper;  in  which  Dr 
Johnson  said,  *'  It  is  enough  if  we  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer ; 
no  matter  when.  A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  he  mounts  his 
horse,  or  a  woman  when  she  milks  her  cow,  (which  Mr.  Grant  told 

*  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  n^lect  what  he  had  nndeitaken.  By  his  interest  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke  CoU^e,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  for 
some  time,  he  obtained  a  senritorshlp  for  young  M'Aulay.  But  it  seems  he  had 
other  views  ;  and  I  believe  went  abroad. 


nay's,  he  mentioned  that  the  story  as  should  be  spoken  lightly  of),  'do  you 

tokl   gave  an  unfair  representation   of  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  Lord's 

him.     The  &ct,  he  said,  was  this.     In  a  Prayer  ? '     Baretti  (who  did  not  wish  to 

conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  concern-  get  into  any  serious  dispute,  and   who 

ing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Baretti  observed  appears  to  be  an  Infidel),  by  way  of  put- 

(profanely   enough)    that   the    petition,  ing  an  end  to  the   conversation,   only 

Uad  us  not  into  Umptation^  ought  rather  replied, — *  Oh,  Sir,  you  know  by  Mr  reli- 

to  be  addressed  to  the  tempter  of  man-  gion  (Roman  Catholic),  we  are  not  per- 

kind  than  a  benevolent  Creator  who  de-  mitted   to    read    the    Scriptures.     Yoa 

lifted  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  can't   therefore  expect   an  answer.'" — 

*Pray,   Sir,'  said  Johnson    (who   could  Maioniana. 
not  boir  that  any  part  of  our  holy  religion 
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lis  18  done  in  the  Highlands)  as  at  meals;  and  custom  is  to  be 
followed.*! 

We  proceeded  to  Fort  George.  When  we  came  into  the  square, 
I  sent  a  soldier  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Feme.  He  came  to  us 
immediately,  and  along  with  him  came  Major  Brewse  of  the  Engi- 
neers, pronounced  Bhice.  He  said  he  believed  it  was  originally  the 
same  Norman  name  with  Bruce.  That  he  had  dined  at  a  house  in 
London,  where  were  three  Braces,  one  of  the  Irish  line,  one  of  the 
Scottish  line,  and  himself  of  the  English  line.  He  said  he  was 
shewn  it  in  the  Herald's  office  spelt  fourteen  different  ways.  I  told 
him  the  different  spellings  of  my  name.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that 
there  had  been  great  disputes  about  the  spelling  of  Shakspeare's 
name;  at  last  it  was  diought  it  would  be  settled  by  looking  at  the 
original  copy  of  his  will;  but,  upon  examining  it,  he  was  found  to 
have  written  it  himself  no  less  than  three  different  wajrs. 

Mr.  Feme  and  Major  Brewse  first  carried  us  to  wait  on  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  whose  regiment,  the  37  th,  was  lying  here,  and  who  then 
commanded  the  fort  He  asked  us  to  dme  with  him,  which  we 
agreed  to  do. 

Before  dinner  we  examined  the  fort  The  Major  explained  the 
fortification  to  us,  and  Mr.  Feme  gave  us  an  account  of  the  stores. 
Dr.  Johnson  talked  of  the  proportions  of  charcoal  and  salt-petre  in 
making  gunpowder,  of  granulating  it,  and  of  giving  it  a  gloss.  He 
made  a  veiy  good  figure  upon  these  topicks.  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, that  ''he  had  talked  ostmiaiiously ,^  We  reposed  ourselves 
a  little  in  Mr.  Feme's  house.  He  had  every  thing  in  neat  order  as 
in  England ;  and  a  tolerable  collection  of  books.  I  looked  into 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland.  He  sajrs  little  of  this  fort;  but  that 
''the  barracks,  &c  form  several  streets."  This  is  aggrandising. 
Mr.  Feme  observed,  if  he  had  said  they  form  a  square,  with  a  row 
of  buildings  before  it,  he  would  have  given  a  juster  description. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  "how  seldom  descriptions  correspond  with 
realities;  and  die  reason  is,  that,  people  do  not  write  them  till  some 
time  after,  and  then  their  imagination  has  added  circumstances." 

We  talked  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton.  The  Major  said,  he  knew 
a  great  deal  for  a  military  man.  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  will  find  few 
men,  of  any  profession,  who   know  more.      Sir  Adolphus  is  a  very 

*  He  oonld  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that,  in  any  instance  whatever,  the  Scott 
are  more  i>ious  than  the  English.  I  thmk  grace  as  proper  at  breakfast  as  at  any  other 
meal.  It  is  the  pleasantest  meal  we  have.  Dr.  Johnson  has  aUowed  the  peculiar 
merit  of  breakfast  in  Scotland. 

1  The   same    thought  it    in    Charles      Lamb's  essay  qq  "  Grace  before  Meat* 
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extraordinarjr  man;  a  man  of  boundless  curiosity  and  unwearied 
diligence.'' 

I  know  not  how  the  Major  contrived  to  introduce  the  contest 
between  Warburton  and  Lowth.  Johnson.  ^'Warburton  kept  his 
temper  all  along,  while  Lowth  was  in  a  passion.  Lowth  published 
some  of  Warburton's  letters.  Warburton  drew  him  on  to  write 
some  very  abusive  letters,  and  then  asked  his  leave  to  publish  them ; 
which  he  knew  Lowth  could  not  refuse,  after  what  ht  had  done* 
So  that  Warburton  contrived  that  he  should  publish,  apparentlf 
with  Lowth's  consent,  what  could  not  but  shew  Lowth  in  a  dis- 
advantageous light"  * 

At  three  the  drum  beat  for  dinner.  I,  for  a  little  whUe,  fiuicied 
myself  a  military  man,  and  it  pleased  me.  We  went  to  Sir  Eyie 
Coote's,  at  the  governor's  house,  and  found  him  a  most  gentleman- 
like man.  His  lady  is  a  very  agreeable  woman,  with  an  uncommonly 
mild  and  sweet  tone  of  voice.  There  was  a  pretty  large  company : 
Mr.  Feme,  Major  Brewse,  and  several  officers.  Sir  Eyre  had  come 
from  the  East-Indies  by  land,  through  the  Desarts  of  Arabia.  He 
told  us,  the  Arabs  could  live  five  days  without  victuals,  and  subsist 
for  three  weeks  on  nothing  else  but  the  blood  of  their  camels,  who 
could  lose  so  much  of  it  as  would  suffice  for  that  time,  without 
being  exhausted  He  highly  praised  the  virtue  of  the  Arabs ;  their 
fidelity,  if  they  undertook  to  conduct  any  person;  and  said,  they 
would  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  let  him  be  robbed.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  is  alwa)rs  for  maintaining  the  superiority  of  civilized  over 
uncivilized  men,  said,  ''Why,  Sir,  I  can  see  no  superior  virtue  in 
this.  A  Serjeant  and  twelve  men,  who  are  my  guard,  will  die» 
rather  than  that  I  shall  be  robbed.**  Colonel  Pennington,  of  the 
37th  regiment,  took  up  the  argument  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
ingenuity.  Pennington.  "But  the  soldiers  are  compelled  to  thia^ 
by  fear  of  punishment"  Johnson.  "  Well,  Sir,  the  Arabs  are  com- 
pelled by  the  fear  of  infamy."  Pennington.  ''The  soldiers  have 
the  same  fear  of  infamy,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  besides;  so 
have  less  virtue,  because  they  act  less  voluntarily."  Lady  Coote 
observed  very  well,  that  it  ought  to  be  known  if  there  was  not» 
among  the  Arabs,  some  punishment  for  not  being  iaithfiil  on  such 
occasions. 

We  talked  of  the  stage.  I  observed,  that  we  had  not  now  such  a 
company    of   actors    as    in  the   last  age;    Wilks,    Booth,   &c.   &c. 

*  Here  Dr.  Johnson  gave  ns  part  of  a  conversation  held  between  a  Great  Penonaer 
and  him,  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  in  the  course  of  which  this  contest 
was  considered.  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  get  that  conversation  as  perfectly 
pveterved  as  poMtUe.    It  will  appear  in  Dr.  Johnson's  LiFS. 
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Johnson.  ^Yoa  think  so,  because  there  b  one  who  excels  all  the 
rest  so  much :  you  compare  them  with  Gairick,  and  see  the  de- 
ficiency. Garrick's  great  distinction  is  his  universality.  He  can 
represent  all  modes  of  life,  but  that  of  an  easy  fine-bred  gentleman." 
Pennington.  "  He  should  give  over  playing  young  parts."  John- 
son. "  He  does  not  take  them  now ;  but  he  does  not  leave  off  those 
which  he  has  been  used  to  play,  because  he  does  tiiem  better  than 
any  one  else  can  do  them.  If  you  had  generations  of  actors,  if 
they  swarmed  like  bees,  the  young  ones  might  drive  off  the  old 
Mrs.  Qbber,  I  think,  got  more  reputation  than  she  deserved,  as 
she  had  a  great  sameness;  though  her  expression  was  undoubtedly 
very  fine.  Mrs.  Clive  was  die  best  player  I  ever  saw.  Mrs. 
Pritchard  was  a  very  good  one;  but  she  had  somethk^  affected  in 
her  manner :  I  imagine  she  had  some  player  of  the  former  age  in 
her  eye,  which  occasioned  it" 

Colonel  Pennington  said,  Garrick  sometimes  failed  in  emphasis; 
as  for  instance,  in  '*  Hamlet," 

**  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  use  nom.^ 

instead  of 

"  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her ;  but  me  none.* 

We  had  a  dinner  of  two  compleat  courses,  variety  of  wines,  and 
the  regimental  band  of  musick  playing  in  the  square,  before  the 
windows,  after  it  I  enjoyed  this  day  much.  We  were  quite  easy 
and  cheerfiiL  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*I  shall  always  remember  this 
fort  with  gratitude."  I  could  not  help  being  struck  widi  some 
admiration,  at  finding  upon  this  barren  sandy  point,  such  buildings, 
— such  a  dinner, — such  company.  It  was  like  enchantment  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  me  more  rationally,  that  *'it 
did  not  strike  him  as  any  thing  extraordinary;  because  he  knew, 
here  was  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  in  building  a  fort;  here 
was  a  regiment  If  diere  had  been  less  than  what  we  found,  it 
would  have  surprized  him."  He  looked  coolly  and  deliberately 
through  all  the  gradations.  My  warm  imagination  jumped  from 
the  barren  sands  to  the  splendid  dinner  and  brilliant  company. 
Like  the  hero  in  "  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree," 

'^  Without  ands  or  ift, 
I  leapt  from  off  the  sands  upon  the  cMflEk* 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the  power  and 
excellence  of  human  art 
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We  left  the  fort  betwieen  six  and  seven  o'clock.  Sir  Eyre  Coote^ 
Colonel  Pennington,  and  several  more,  accompanied  us  down  staiis, 
and  saw  ns  into  our  chaise.  There  could  not  be  greater  attention 
paid  to  any  visitors.  Sir  Eyre  spoke  of  the  hardships  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  before  him.  Boswell.  ''Considering  what  he  has 
said  of  us,  we  must  make  him  fed  something  rough  in  Scothmd.* 
Sir  Eyre  said  to  him,  "You  must  change  your  name,  Sir."  Bos- 
well. "  Aye,  to  Dr.  M'Gregor." 

We  got  safely  to  Inverness,  and  put  up  at  Mackenzie's  inn.  Mr. 
Keith,  the  collector  of  Excise  here,  my  old  acquaintance  at  Ayr, 
who  had  seen  us  at  the  Fort,  visited  us  in  the  evening,  and  engaged 
us  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  promising  to  breakfast  with  us,  and 
take  us  to  the  English  chapel;  so  that  we  were  at  once  commo- 
diously  arranged 

Not  finding  a  letter  here  that  I  expected,  I  felt  a  momentary  im- 
patience to  be  at  home  Transient  clouds  daricened  my  imagination, 
and  in  those  clouds  I  saw  events  from  which  I  shrunk;  but  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  ''  Rambler's  "  conversation  gave  me  firmness, 
and  I  considered  that  I  was  upon  an  expedition  for  which  I  had 
wished  for  years,  and  the  recollection  of  which  would  be  a  treasure 
to  me  for  life 


Simiay^  2gfA  Angust 

Mr.  'KjoAk  breakfiisted  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  expatiated  rather  too 
strongly  upon  the  benefits  derived  to  Scotland  from  the  Union,  and 
the  bad  state  of  our  people  before  it  I  am  entertained  with  his 
copious  exaggeration  upon  that  subject;  but  I  am  uneasy  when 
people  are  by,  who  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  may 
be  apt  to  think  him  narrow-minded.*  I  therefore  diverted  the 
subject 

The  English  chapel,  to  which  we  went  this  morning,  was  but 
mean.  The  altar  was  a  bare  fir  table,  with  a  coarse  stool  for  kneel- 
ing on,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thick  sail-cloth  doubled,  by  way  of 
cushion.  The  congregation  was  small.  Mr.  Tait,  the  clergyman, 
read  prayers  very  well,  though  with  much  of  the  Scotch  accent 
He  preached  on  "Z^fv  your  Encfnies**  It  was  remarkable  that, 
when  talking  of  the  connections  amongst  men,  he  said,  that  some 
connected  themselves  with  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and  since 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  this  gentle  remonstrance,  and  took  no 
notice  of  it  to  me. 
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they  could  not  equal  them^  tried  to  deck  themselves  with  their 
merit,  by  being  their  companions.  The  sentence  was  to  this  pur- 
pose. It  had  an  odd  coincidence  with  what  might  be  said  of  my 
connecting  myself  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

After  church,  we  walked  down  to  the  Quay.  We  then  went  to 
Macbeth's  castle.  I  had  a  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Dr. 
Johnson  actually  in  it  It  perfectly  corresponds  with  Shakspeare's 
description,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  so  happily  illustrated, 
in  one  of  his  notes  on  our  immortal  poet : 

''This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sense,"  &c 

Just  as  we  came  out  of  it,  a  raven  peiched  on  one  of  the  chimney 
tops,  and  croaked.    Then  I  repeated 


'  The  laven  himself  is  hoarse, 


That  croaks  the  fiital  enterance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.'' 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Keith's.  Mrs.  Keith  was  rather  too  attentive 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  asking  him  many  questions  about  his  drinking  only 
water.  He  repressed  that  observation,  by  saying  to  me,  "You  may 
remember  that  Lady  Errol  took  no  notice  of  this.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  happy  art  (for  which  I  have  heard  my  father 
praise  the  old  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  of  instructing  himself,  by  making 
every  man  he  meets  tell  him  something  of  what  he  knows  best 
He  led  Keith  to  talk  to  him  of  the  Excise  in  Scotland,  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  mentioned  that  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  the 
great  brewer,  paid  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  revenue ; 
and  that  he  had  four  casks,  each  of  which  holds  sixteen  hundred 
barrels,— above  a  thousand  hogsheads. 

After  this  there  was  little  conversation  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered I  shall  therefore  here  again  glean  what  I  have  omitted 
on  former  days.  Dr.  Gerrard,  at  Aberdeen,  told  us,  that  when  he 
was  in  Wales,  he  was  shewn  a  valley  inhabited  by  Danes,  who  still 
retain  their  own  language,  and  are  quite  a  distinct  people.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  it  could  not  be  true,  or  all  the  kingdom  must  have 
heard  of  it  He  said  to  me,  as  we  travelled,  ''these  people,  Sir, 
that  Gerrard  talks  ol,  may  have  somewhat  of  a  peregriniiy  in  their 
dialect  which  relation  has  augmented  to  a  different  language."  I 
asked  him  if  peregriniiy  was  an  English  word?  He  laughed,  and 
said,  "  No.**    I  told  him  this  was  the  second  time  that  I  had  heard 
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him  coin  a  word  When  Foote  broke  his  le&  I  observed  that  it 
would  make  him  fitter  for  taking  off  George  Faulkner  as  Peter  Para- 
graphy  poor  George  having  a  wooden  leg.  Dr.  Johnson  at  diat  time 
said,  ** George  will  rejoice  at  the  depediiation  of  Foote;"  and  when 
I  chaUenged  that  word,  laughed,  and  owned  he  had  made  it;  and 
added  that  he  had  not  made  above  three  or  four  in  Us  Dictionary.* 

Having  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  inn,  I  begged  permission 
to  leave  him  for  a  little,  that  I  might  run  about  and  pay  some  short 
visits  to  several  good  people  of  Inverness.  He  said  to  me,  ''You 
have  all  the  old-fashioned  principles,  good  and  bad."  I  acknow- 
ledge I  have.  That  of  attention  to  relations  in  the  remotest  d^^ree, 
or  to  worthy  persons  in  every  state  whom  I  have  once  known,  I 
inherit  fix>m  my  father.  It  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear  every 
body  at  Inverness  speak  of  him  with  uncommon  regard.  Mr.  Keith 
and  Mr.  Grant,  whom  we  had  seen  at  Mr.  M'Aulay's,  tupped  with 
us  at  the  inn.^  We  had  roasted  kid,  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  never 
tasted  before.    He  relished  it  much. 


Mattday^  yM  August 

This  day  we  were  to  begin  our  equitation^  as  I  said ;  for  /  would 
needs  make  a  word  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that  my  noble,  and  to 
me  most  constant  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  (who,  if  there  is  too 
much  ease  on  my  part,  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  what  his  benevo- 
lent, gay,  social  intercourse,  and  lively  correspondence,  have  insen- 
sibly produced)  has  since  hit  upon  the  very  same  word.  The  title 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  lordship's  very  useful  book  was,  in  simple 
terms,  ''A  Method  of  breaking  Horses,  and  teaching  Soldiers  to 
ride."    The  title  of  the    second  edition    is,   "Military    EgurrA- 

TION." 

We  might  have  taken  a  chaise  to  Fort  Augustus ;  but,  had  we 
not  hired  horses  at  Inverness,  we  should  not  have  found  them  afler- 

*  When  upon  the  subject  of  this  ptr^grimty^  he  told  me  some  particulars  concern* 
ing  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  and  concerning  his  throwing  off  Lord  Chester- 
fidd's  patronage,  of  which  very  erroneous  accounts  have  been  circulated.  These 
particulars,  with  others  which  he  afterwards  gave  me, — as  also  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  he  dictated  to  me,— I  reserve  for  his  *'  LiPB." 

^  '*  Mr.  Grant,"  says  Mr.  Carruthers,  hands  like  feelers,  and,  gathering  up  the 

*'  lived  till  the  year  1828.     He  used  to  tails  of  his  huge  brown  coat,  so  as  to  re« 

describe  this  supper,  and  give  a  humor-  semble  the  pouch  of  the  animal,  made 

ous  description  of  Johnson  imitating  a  two  or  three  vigorous  bounds  acvots  the 

kangaroo.     *  He  stood  erect,  put  out  liis  room.'  * 
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wards.  So  we  resolved  to  begin  here  to  ride.  We  had  three  horses, 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  myself,  and  Joseph,  and  one  which  carried  our  port- 
manteaus, and  two  Highlanders  who  walked  along  with  us,  John 
Gray  and  Lauchlan  Vass,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  remembered  with 
credit  in  his  Journey,  though  he  has  omitted  their  names.  Dr. 
Johnson  rode  very  well 

About  three  miles  beyond  Inverness,  we  saw,  just  by  the  road,  a 
very  compleat  specimen  of  what  is  called  a  Druid's  temple.  There 
was  a  double  circle,  one  of  very  large,  the  other  of  smaller  stones. 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed,  that,  "to  go  and  see  one  druidical 
temple  is  only  to  see  that  it  is  nothing,  for  there  is  neither  art  nor 
power  in  it ;  and  seeing  one  is  quite  enough." 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  Lochness,  and  the  road  upon  the  sider 
of  it,  shaded  with  birch  trees,  and  the  hills  above  it,  pleased  us 
much.  The  scene  was  as  sequestered  and  agreeably  wild  as  could 
be  desired,  and  for  a  time  engrossed  all  our  attention. 

To  see  Dr.  Johnson  in  any  new  situation  is  always  an  inteiesting 
object  to  me;  and,  as  I  saw  him  now  iox  the  first  time  on  horse- 
back, jaunting  about  at  his  ease  in  quest  of  pleasiure  and  novelty, 
the  very  different  occupations  of  his  former  laborious  life,  his 
admirable  productions,  his  "London,"  his  "Rambler,"  &c  &c. 
immediately  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  the  contrast 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  imagination. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  good  way  by  the  side  of  Lochness,  I 
perceived  a  litde  hut,  with  an  old-looking  woman  at  the  door  of  it 
I  thought  here  might  be  a  scene  that  would  amuse  Dr.  Johnson; 
so  I  mentioned  it  to  him.  **Lefs  go  in,**  said  he.  So  we  dis- 
mounted, and  we  and  our  guides  entered  the  hut  It  was  a 
wretched  little  hovel  of  earth  only,  I  think,  and  for  a  window  had 
only  a  small  hole,  which  was  stopped  with  a  piece  of  turf;  that  was 
taken  out  occasionally  to  let  in  light  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
or  space  which  we  entered,  was  a  fire  of  peat,  the  smoke  going  out 
at  a  hole  in  the  roof  She  had  a  pot  upon  it,  with  goat's  flesh, 
boiling.  There  was  at  one  end  under  the  same  roof,  but  divided  by 
a  kind  of  partition  made  of  wattles,  a  pen  or  fold  in  which  we  saw 
a  good  many  kids. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  curious  to  know  where  she  slqpt  I  asked  one 
of  the  guides,  who  questioned  her  in  Erse.  She  answered  with  a 
tone  of  emotion,  sajring,  (as  he  told  us)  she  was  afraid  we  wanted 
to  go  to  bed  to  her.  This  coquetry,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
of  so  wretched  a  being,  was  truly  ludicrous.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
afterwards  were  merry  upon  it  I  said,  it  was  he  who  alarmed  the 
poor  woman's  virtue.     "No^  Sir,   (said  he)  shell  say,  'there  came  a 
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wicked  young  fellow,  a  wild  dog,  who  I  believe  would  have  ravished 
me,  had  there  not  been  with  him  a  grave  old  gentleman,  who 
repressed  him :  but  when  he  gets  out  of  the  sight  of  his  tutor,  Fll 
warrant  you  hell  spare  no  woman  he  meets,  young  or  old."'  ''No, 
Sir,  (I  replied)  sh^  say,  'There  was  a  terrible  ruffian  who  would 
have  forced  me,  had  it  not  been  for  a  civil  decent  young  man,  who, 
I  take  it,  was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  me.' " 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hurt  her  delicacy,  by  insisting  on  '^  seeing 
her  bed  chamber,"  like  Archer  in  the  *'  Beaux  Stratagem."  But  my 
curiosity  was  more  ardent;  I  lighted  a  piece  of  paper,  and  went 
into  the  place  where  the  bed  was.  There  was  a  little  partition  of 
wicker,  rather  more  neatly  done  than  the  one  for  die  fold,  and  dose 
by  the  wall  was  a  kind  of  bedstead  of  wood  with  heath  upon  it  by 
way  of  bed ;  at  the  foot  of  which  I  saw  some  sort  of  blankets  or 
covering  rolled  up  in  a  heap.  The  woman's  name  was  Fraser;  so 
was  her  husband's.  He  was  a  man  of  eighty.  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Balnain  allows  him  to  live  in  this  hut,  and  keep  sixty  goats,  for 
taking  care  of  his  woods,  where  he  then  was.  They  had  five 
children,  the  eldest  only  thirteen.  Two  were  gone  to  Inverness  to 
buy  meal;  the  rest  were  looking  after  the  goats.  This  contented 
family  had  four  stacks  of  barley,  twent>'-four  sheaves  in  each. 
They  had  a  few  fowls.  We  were  informed  that  they  lived  all  the 
spring  without  meal,  upon  milk  and  curds  and  whey  alone.  What 
they  get  for  their  goats,  kids,  and  fowls,  maintains  them  during  tbe 
rest  of  the  year. 

She  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  take  a  dram.  I  saw  one  chair. 
She  said,  she  was  as  happy  as  any  woman  in  Scotland.  She  could 
hardly  speak  any  English,  except  a  few  detached  words.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  pleased  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  state  of 
human  life.  She  asked  for  snuff.  It  is  her  luxury,  and  she  uses  a 
great  deal  We  had  none;  but  gave  her  sixpence  a  piece.  She 
then  brought  out  her  whisky  bottle.  I  tasted  it;  as  did  Joseph  and 
our  guides.  So  I  gave  her  sixpence  more.  She  sent  us  away  with 
many  prayers  in  Erse. 

We  dined  at  a  little  publick  house  called  the  GeneroTs  Hut,  from 
General  Wade,  who  was  lodged  there  when  he  commanded  in  the 
North.  Near  it  is  the  meanest  parish  Kirk  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a 
shame  it  should  be  on  a  high  road.  After  dinner,  we  passed 
through  a  good  deal  of  mountainous  country.  I  had  known  Mr. 
Trapaud,  the  deputy-govemour  of  Fort  Augustus,  twelve  years  ago, 
at  a  circuit  at  Inverness,  where  my  father  was  judge.  I  sent 
forward  one  of  oiu:  guides,  and  Joseph,  with  a  card  to  him,  that  he 
might  know  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  coming  up,  leaving  it  to  him 
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to  invite  118  or  not  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived.  The  inn  was 
wretched.  Gk>vemment  ought  to  build  one,  or  give  the  resident 
govemour  an  additional  salary;  as,  in  the  present  state  of  things^ 
he  must  necessarily  be  put  to  a  great  expense  in  entertaining 
travellers.  Joseph  announced  to  us,  when  we  alighted,  that  the 
govemour  waited  for  us  at  the  gate  of  the  fort  We  walked  to  it. 
He  met  us,  and  with  much  civility  conducted  us  to  his  house.  It 
was  comfortable  to  find  ourselves  in  a  well-built  little  square,  and  a 
neatly  furnished  house,  in  good  company,  and  with  a  good  supper 
before  us;  in  short,  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  civilized  life  in 
the  midst  of  rude  mountains.  Mrs.  Trapaud,  and  the  govemour's 
daughter,  and  her  husband.  Captain  Newmarsh,  were  all  most 
obliging  and  polite.  The  govemour  had  excellent  animal  spirits, 
the  conversation  of  a  soldier,  and  somewhat  of  a  Frenchman,  to 
which  his  extraction  entitles  hiuL  He  is  brother  to  General 
Cyrus  Trapaud.    We  passed  a  very  agreeable  evening. 


Tiusday^  $ist  August 

The  govemour  has  a  very  good  garden.  We  looked  at  it,  and  at 
all  the  rest  of  the  fort,  which  is  but  small,  and  may  be  commanded 
from  a  variety  of  hills  around.  We  also  looked  at  the  galley  or 
sloop  belonging  to  the  fort,  which  sails  upon  the  Loch,  and  brings 
what  is  wanted  for  the  garrison.  Captains  Urie  and  Darippe,  of 
the  15th  regiment  of  foot,  breakfiEisted  with  us.  They  had  served 
in  America,  and  entertained  Dr.  Johnson  much  with  an  account  of 
the  Indians.  He  said,  he  could  make  a  very  pretty  book  out  of 
them,  were  he  to  stay  there.  Governor  Trapaud  was  much  struck 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  **  1  like  to  hear  him,  (said  he)  it  is  so  majestick. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  speak  in  your  court"  He  pressed  us  to 
stay  dinner;  but  I  considered  that  we  had  a  mde  road  before  us, 
which  we  could  more  easily  encounter  in  the  morning,  and  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  when  we  might  get  up,  were  we  to  sit  down  to 
good  entertainment,  in  good  company ;  I  therefore  begged  the 
govemour  would  excuse  us.  Here,  too,  I  had  another  very  pleasing 
proof  how  much  my  father  is  regarded.  The  govemour  expressed  the 
highest  respect  for  him,  and  bade  me  tell  him,  that,  if  he  would 
come  that  way  on  a  circuit  to  Invemess,  he  would  do  him  all  the 
honours  of  the  garrison. 

Steond  EdttwM.^lAnt  36 :  ''on  a  Gireait  to  Inverness "  altered  to  " on  the 
Northern  Circuit." 
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Between  twelve  and  one  we  set  out,  and  travelled  eleren  mileSi 
trough  a  wild  country,  till  we  came  to  a  house  in  Glenmorisoo, 
<:a]led  Anoch,  kept  by  a  M'Queen.*  Our  landlord  was  a  sensiUe 
fellow :  he  had  learnt  his  grammar,  and  Dr.  Johnson  justly 
observed,  that  "a  man  is  the  better  for  that  as  long  as  he  tives." 
There  were  some  books  here :  a  ''  Treatise  against  DrunkennesSy'' 
translated  from  the  French;  a  volume  of  the  "Spectator;"  a 
volume  of  Prideaux's  **  Connection,"  and  Cjnus's  "  Travels.* 
M'Queen  said  he  had  more  volumes;  and  his  pride  seemed  to  be 
much  piqued  that  we  were  surprised  at  his  having  books.^ 

Near  to  this  place  we  had  passed  a  party  of  soldiers,  under  a  Ser- 
jeant's command,  at  work  upon  the  road.  We  gave  them  two  shillings 
to  drink.  They  came  to  our  inn,  and  made  merry  in  the  bam.  We 
went  and  paid  them  a  visit.  Dr.  Johnson  saying,  "Come^  let's  go 
and  give  'em  another  shilling  a-piece."  We  did  so;  and  he  was 
saluted  "my  lord"  by  all  of  them.  He  is  really  generous,  loves 
influence,  and  has  the  way  of  gaining  it.  He  said,  "I  am  quite 
feudal,  Sir."  Here  I  agree  with  him.  I  said,  I  regretted  I  was  not 
the  head  of  a  dan ;  however,  though  not  possessed  of  such  an 
hereditary  advantage,  I  would  always  endeavour  to  make  my  tenants 
follow  me.  I  could  not  be  a  patriarchal  chie(  but  I  would  be  a 
Jtudal  chief 

The  poor  soldiers  got  too  much  liquor.  Some  of  them  fought, 
and  left  blood  upon  the  spot,  and  cursed  whisky  next  morning. 
The  house  here  was  built  of  thick  turfs,  and  thatched  with  thinner 
tur&  and  heath.  It  had  three  rooms  in  length,  and  a  little  room 
which  projected.  Where  we  sat,  the  side-walls  were  wainscoited^ 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  wicker,  very  neatly  plaited.  Our  land- 
lord had  made  the  whole  with  his  own  hands. 

After  dinner,  M'Queen  sat  by  us  awhile,  and  talked  with  us.  He 
said,  all  the  Laird  of  Glenmorison's  people  would  bleed  for  him,  if 
they  were  well  used;  but  that  seventy  men  had  gone  out  of  the 
Glen  to  America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go  next  year;  for 
that  the  rent  of  his  farm,   which  twenty  years  ago  was  only  five 

*  A  M'Qneen  is  a  Highland  mode  of  expression.  An  Englishman  would  say 
tfw  M 'Queen.  Bat  where  there  are  cians  or  tribes  of  men,  distinguished  bvpatr^ 
nymiek  somames,  the  individuals  of  each  are  considered  as  if  they  were  of  uiSferent 
species,  at  least  as  much  as  nations  are  distinguished ;  so  that  a  M'Qneen,  a 
M 'Donald,  a  M*Lean,  is  said,  as  we  say  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard, 

*  Mr.  Carmthers  describes  MacQueen  naeh  (*'  jolly  Englishman "),  as  he 
as  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,  and  mar-  called  Johnson.  His  pretty  danghter 
ried  to  a  laird's  daughter.     He  lived  to      married  a  watchmaker. 

be  ninety,  often  talking  of  the  olla  Sasse- 
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pounds,  was  now  raised  to  twenty  pounds.  That  he  could  pay 
ten  pounds,  and  live;  but  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  wished 
McQueen  laird  of  Glenmorison,  and  the  laird  to  go  to  America. 
M'Queen  very  generously  answered,  he  should  be  sorry  for  it;  for 
the  laird  could  not  shift  for  himself  in  America  as  he  could  do. 

I  talked  of  the  officers  whom  we  had  left  to-day ;  how  much  ser- 
vice they  had  seen,  and  how  little  they  got  for  it,  even  of  fame. 
Johnson.  *'Sir,  a  soldier  gets  as  little  as  any  man  can  get*  Bos- 
WELL.  ^^  Goldsmith  has  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the  officers  last 
war,  who  were  not  Generals."  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  you  will  find 
ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before  jrou  find  one  who  does 
what  Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider,  that  a  thing  is 
valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pebble  that  paves  the  street  is  in 
itself  more  usefiil  than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger.**  I  wish 
our  friend  Gk>ldsmith  had  heard  this. 

I  yesterday  expressed  my  wonder  that  John  Hay,  one  of  our 
guides,  who  had  been  pressed  aboard  a  man  of  war,  did  not  chuse 
to  continue  longer  than  nine  months,  after  which  time  he  got  off. 
Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  no  man  will  be  a  sailor,  who  has  contrivance 
enough  to  get  himself  into  a  jail ;  for,  being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a 
jail,  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned.*' 

We  had  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  landlord's  daughter,  a 
modest  dvil  girl,  very  neatly  drest,  made  it  for  us.  She  told  us, 
she  had  been  a  year  at  Inverness,  and  learnt  reading  and  writing, 
sewing,  knotting,  woiidng  lace,  and  pastry.  Dr.  Johnson  made 
her  a  present  of  a  book  which  he  had  bought  at  Inverness.' 

The  room  had  some  deals  laid  across  the  joists,  as  a  kind  of 
dding.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  a  woman's  gown 
was  hung  on  a  rope  to  make  a  curtain  of  separation  between  them. 
Joseph  had  sheets,  which  my  wife  had  sent  with  us,  laid  on  them. 
We  had  much  hesitation,  whether  to  undress,  or  lye  down  with  our 

■  This  book  has  given  rise  to  much  inquiry,  which  has  ended  in  Indicrous  surprise. 
Several  ladies,  wishing  to  learn  the  kind  of  reading  which  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
Johnson  esteemed  most  fit  for  a  yoang  woman,  des&edto  know  what  book  he  had 
selected  for  this  Highland  nymph.  **  They  never  adverted  (said  he)  that  I  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  have  laid  that  I  presented  her  with  a  book  wnich  I  happened 
to  have  aboat  me."  And  what  was  this  book  ?  My  readers,  prepare  jfour  features 
for  merriment.  It  was  "Cocker's  Arithmetick I"  Wherever  this  was  mentioned, 
there  was  a  loud  laugh,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson,  when  present,  used  sometimes  to  be  a 
little  angry.  One  day,  when  we  were  dining  at  Genoal  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  had 
many  a  valuable  day,  I  ventured  to  interrogate  him,  "  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  somewhat 
singular  that  you  should  happen  to  have  '  Cocker's  Arithmetick '  about  yon  on  you 
journey?  What  made  yon  buy  such  a  book  at  Inverness?"  He  f^ave  me  a  veiy 
sufficient  answer.  "  Why,  Sir,  if  yon  aie  to  have  but  one  book  with  you  upon  a 
journey,  let  it  be  a  book  of  sdenoe.  When  yon  have  read  through  a  book  of  enter- 
tainment, you  know  it,  and  it  can  do  no  more  for  you;  but  a  book  of  science  is 
inexhaustible." 
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clothes  on.  I  said  at  last,  *'  111  plunge  in !  There  will  be  less 
harbour  for  vermin  about  me^  when  I  am  stripped ! "  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  he  was  like  one  hesitating  whether  to  go  into  the  cold  baA. 
At  last  he  resolved  too.  I  observed,  he  might  serve  a  campaign. 
Johnson.  ''  I  could  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  patience.  Whether  I 
should  have  strength  enough,  I  know  not."  He  was  in  excellent 
humour.  To  see  the  "Rambler"  as  I  saw  him  to-night,  was  really 
an  amusement  I  yesterday  told  him,  I  was  thinking  of  writing  a 
poetical  letter  to  him,  an  his  return  from  Scotland^  in  the  stile  of 
Swift's  humorous  epistle  in  the  character  of  Mary  Gulliver  to  her 
husband,  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on  his  return  to  England  from 
the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 

**  At  early  mom  I  to  the  market  haste, 
Studious  in  ev'ry  thing  to  please  thy  taste. 
A  amovi&fawl  and  sparagrass  I  chose ; 
(For  I  remember  you  were  fond  of  those :) 
Three  shillings  cost  the  first,  the  last  sev'n  groats ; 
Sullen  you  turn  from  both,  and  call  for  oats." 

He  laughed,  and  asked  in  whose  name  I  would  write  it  I  said,  in 
Mrs.  Thrale's.  He  was  angry.  <*Sir,  if  you  have  any  sense  of 
decency  or  delicacy,  you  won't  do  that  I "  Boswell.  "  Then  let  it 
be  in  Cole's,  the  landlord  of  the  Mitre  tavern;  where  we  have  so 
often  sat  together."    Johnson.  "Aye,  that  may  do." 

After  we  had  offered  up  oiu:  private  devotions,  and  had  chatted  a 
little  from  oiu:  beds,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "God  bless  us  both,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  !  Good  night ! "  I  pronounced  "  Amen."  He 
fell  asleep  immediately.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  for  a  long  time. 
I  fancied  m3rself  bit  by  innumerable  vermin  under  the  clothes;  and 
that  a  spider  was  travelling  from  the  wainscot  towards  my  month. 
At  last  I  fell  into  insensibility. 


Wednesday y  \st  September. 

I  awaked  very  early.  I  began  to  imagine  that  the  landlord,  being 
about  to  emigrate,  might  murder  us  to  get  our  money,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  soldiers  in  the  bam.  Such  groundless  fears  will  arise  in 
the  mind,  before  it  has  resumed  its  vigour  after  sleep !  Dr.  John- 
son had  had  the  same  kind  of  ideas;  for  he  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  considered  so  many  soldiers,  having  seen  us,  would  be 
witnesses,  should  any  harm  be  done,  and  that  circumstance,  I  sup> 
pose,  he  considered  as  a  security.     When  I  got  up,  I  found 
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sound  asleep  in  his  miserable  stye,  I  may  call  it,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  head.  With  difficulty  could  I  awaken 
him.  It  reminded  me  of  Henry  IV.'s  fine  soliloquy  on  sleep ;  for 
there  was  here  as  umasy  a  pallet  as  the  poef  s  imagination  could 
possibly  conceive. 

A  red-coat  of  the  15th  regiment,  whether  officer,  or  only  serjeant, 
I  could  not  be  sure,  came  to  the  house,  in  his  way  to  the  mountains 
to  shoot  deer,  which  it  seems  the  Laird  of  Glenmorison  does  not 
hinder  any  body  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  can  do  them  harm.  We  had 
him  to  breakfast  with  us.  We  got  away  about  eight  McQueen 
walked  some  miles  to  give  us  a  convoy.  He  had,  in  1745,  joined  the 
Highland  army  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  continued  in  it  till  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden.  As  he  narrated  the  particulars  of  that  ill-advised, 
but  brave  attempt,  I  several  times  burst  into  tears.  There  is  a 
certain  association  of  ideas  in  my  mind  upon  that  subject,  by  which 
I  am  strongly  affected.  The  very  Highland  names,  or  the  sound  of 
a  bagpipe,  wiU  stir  my  blood,  and  fill  me  with  a  mixture  of  melan- 
choly and  respect  for  courage;  with  pity  for  an  unfortunate,  and 
superstitious  regard  for  antiquity,  and  thoughtless  inclination  for 
war;  in  short,  with  a  crowd  of  sensations  with  which  sober 
rationality  has  nothing  to  do. 

We  passed  through  Glensheal,  with  prodigious  mountains  on 
each  side.  We  saw  where  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1719.^ 
Dr.  Johnson  owned  he  was  now  in  a  scene  of  as  wild  nature  as  he 
could  see;  but  he  corrected  me  sometimes  in  my  inaccurate  obser- 
vations. '*  There,  said  I,  is  a  mountain  like  a  cone."  Johnson. 
"  No,  Sir.  It  would  be  called  so  in  a  book ;  and  when  a  man 
comes  to  look  at  it,  he  sees  it  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed  pointed  at  the 
top ;  but  one  side  of  it  is  larger  than  the  other."  Another  mountain 
I  called  immense.  Johnson.  ^No;  it  b  no  more  than  a  consider- 
able protuberance." 

We  came  to  a  rich  green  valley,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
stopt  awhile  to  let  our  horses  rest  and  eat  grass.*     We  soon  after 

Sicond SiUthn. — ^Line  14 :  ''I  several  times  boxst  into  tears "  altered  to  " I  could 
not  refram  from  tears."  * 

■  Dr.  Johnson,  in  hit  *' Jonmey/*  thus  beautifully  describes  his  situation  here  : — 
''  I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  mieht  have  delighted  to  feign. 
I  had,  indeed,  no  tiees  to  whisper  over  my  head ;  but  a  dear  rivulet  streamed  at  my 
feet  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft,  and  aU  was  rudeness,  sUence,  and  solitude. 
Before  me,  and  on  either  side,  were  high  hiUs,  which,  by  hindering  the  ^e  from 
ranging^  foroed  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself.    Whether  I  spent  the  hour 

'  Between  the  rojal  troops  and  some  *  Mr.    Boawell,    no  doubt,  saw   the 

Spanish  forces  under  Lord  Seaforth,  sent  absurdity  of  such  repeated  bunts  of  grief 
inaidofUie  Young  Pretender's  canie.  at  a  story. 

VOL.  111.  \^ 
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came  to  Auchnashealf  a  kind  of  rural  village^  a  number  of  cottages 
being  built  together,  as  we  saw  all  along  in  the  Highlands.  We 
passed  many  miles  this  day  without  seeing  a  house,  but  only  little 
summer-huts,  called  shielings.  Evan  Campbell,  servant  to  Mr. 
Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of  Macleod  in  Glenelg,  ran  along 
with  us  to-day.  He  was  a  very  obliging  fellow.  At  Auchnasheal, 
we  sat  down  cm  a  green  turf  seat  at  the  end  of  a  house;  diey 
brought  us  out  two  wooden  dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One 
of  them  was  frothed  like  a  syllabub.  I  saw  a  woman  prqparing  it 
with  such  a  stick  as  is  used  for  chocolate,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
We  had  a  considerable  circle  about  us,  men,  women  and  childien, 
all  M'Craas,  Ixnd  Seaforth's  people.  Not  one  of  them  could  speak 
English.  I  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  much  the  same  as 
being  with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Johnson.  ''Yes,  Sir;  but  not  so 
terrifying."  I  gave  all  who  chose  it,  snuff  and  tobacco.  Governor 
Trapaud  had  made  us  buy  a  quantity  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  put 
them  up  in  small  parcels.  I  also  gave  each  person  a  bit  of  iriieat 
bread,  which  they  had  never  tasted  before.  I  then  gave  a  peniqr  a 
piece  to  each  child.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  this;  upon  which  he 
called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides,  for  change  for  a  shilling,  and 
declared  that  he  would  distribute  among  the  children.  Upon  diis 
being  announced  in  Erse,  there  was  a  great  stir ;  not  only  did  some 
children  come  running  down  from  neighbouring  huts,  but  I  observed 
one  black.haired  man,  who  had  been  with  us  all  along,  had  gone  off 
and  returned,  bringing  a  very  young  child.  My  fellow-davdler 
then  ordered  the  children  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  row;  and  he  deak 
about  his  copper,  and  made  them  and  their  parents  all  luq>py. 
The  poor  M'Craas,  whatever  may  be  their  present  state,  were  mndi 
thought  of  in  the  year  17 15,  when  there  was  a  line  in  a  song, 

^'And  aw  the  brave  M'Craas  are  coming.** 

weU,  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the  thought  of  this  narration."  The 
Critical  Rtviewers^  with  a  q>irit  and  expression  worthy  of  the  subject,  say, — *'  We 
congratulate  the  pablic  on  the  event  with  which  this  quotation  condades,  and  are 
fiiUy  persuaded  Uiat  the  hoar  in  which  the  entertaining  traveUer  conceived  tMs 
narratiTe  wiU  be  considered,  bjr  every  reader  of  taste,  as  a  fortunate  event  in  the 
annab  of  literature.  Were  it  sutable  to  the  task  in  which  we  are  at  present  encaged* 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  a  poetical  fli^t,  we  would  invoke  the  winds  of  the  Caledonian 
mountains  to  blow  for  ever,  with  their  softest  breexes,  on  the  bank  where  oar  aothor 
reclined,  and  request  of  Flora,  that  it  might  be  perpetuaUy  adorned  with  the  gayest 
and  most  fragrant  productions  of  the  year.^' 

Stiond  Edition. — Lines  28,  29 :  "were  much  thought  of"  altered  to  *' were  of  ooa* 
siderable  estimation.'* 

*  The  M'Craas,  or  Macraes,  were  since  that  time  brought  into  the  king's  army,  by 
the  late  Lord  Seaforth.  When  they  lay  in  Edinburgh  castle  in  1778,  and  were 
ordered  to  embark  for  Jersey,  they,  with  a  number  of  other  men  in  the  regiment,  for 
different  reasons,  but  espeaally  an  apprehension  that  they  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
East  India  Company,  though  enlisted  not  to  be  sent  out  of  Great-Britain  without 
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There  was  great  diversity  in  the  faces  of  the  circle  around  us : 
some  were  as  black  and  wild  in  their  appearance  as  any  American 
savages  whatever.  One  woman  was  as  comely  almost  as  the 
figure  of  Sapho,  as  we  see  it  painted.  We  asked  the  old  woman, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  where  we  had  the  milk,  (which,  by  the 
bye,  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  for  I  did  not  observe  it  myself,  was  built 
not  of  turf,  but  of  stone,)  what  we  should  pay.  She  said,  what  we 
pleased.  One  of  our  guides  asked  her,  in  £rse,  if  a  shilling  was 
enough.  She  said,  ''Yes."  But  some  of  the  men  bid  her  ask 
more.  This  vexed  me;  because  it  shewed  a  desire  to  impose  upon 
strangers,  as  they  knew  that  even  a  shilling  was  high  payment 
The  woman,  however,  honestly  persisted  in  her  first  price;  so  I 
gave  her  half  a  crown.  Thus  we  had  one  good  scene  of  life  uncom- 
mon to  us.  The  people  were  very  much  pleased,  gave  us  many 
blessings,  and  said  they  had  not  had  such  a  day  since  the  old  Laird 
of  M'Leod's  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  refireshed  by  this  repast  He  was  pleased 
when  I  told  him  he  would  make  a  good  Chie£  He  said,  "  Were  I  a 
chief,  I  would  dress  my  servants  better  than  myself,  and  knock  a 
fellow  down  if  he  looked  saucy  to  a  Macdonald  in  rags.  But  I 
would  not  treat  men  as  brutes.  I  would  let  them  know  why  all  of 
my  dan  were  to  have  attention  paid  to  them.  I  would  tell  my 
upper  servants  why,  and  make  them  tdl  the  others." 

We  rode  on  weD,  till  we  came  to  the  high  mountain  called  the 
Rattakin,  by  which  time  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  horses  were  a 
good  deal  &tigued.  It  is  a  terrible  steep  to  dimb,  notwithstanding 
the  road  is  made  slanting  along  it;  however,  we  made  it  out.  On 
the  top  of  it  we  met  Captain  M'Leod  of  Balmenoch  (a  Dutch  officer 
who  had  come  fi-om  Sky)  riding  with  his  sword  slung  across  him. 
He  asked,  ''Is  this  Mr.  Boswell?"  which  was  a  proof  that  we  were 
expected.  Going  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  no  easy  task. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  weight,  the  two  guides  agreed  that  he 
should  ride  the  horses  alternately.  Ha/s  were  the  two  best,  and 
the  Doctor  would  not  ride  but  upon  one  or  other  of  them,  a  black  or 

tiior  own  ooBsent,  made  a  determined  mutiny,  and  encamped  upon  the  lofty  moun- 
tafai,  Artfani's  seat,  where  thi^  remafaied  three  days  and  three  nights  bidding  defiance 
to  all  the  force  in  Scotland.  At  last  they  came  down,  and  embarked  peaceably, 
having  obtained  formal  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  by  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton, 
commander  in  chief.  General  Skene,  deputy  commander,  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  which  quieted  them.  Since  the  secession  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Rome  to  the  M9hs  Sacer,  a  more  spirited  exertion  has  not  been  made.  I 
gave  great  attention  to  it  from  fint  to  last,  and  have  drawn  up  a  particidar  account 
of  it.  Those  brave  fellows  have  since  served  their  country  effectually  at  Jersey, 
and  also  in  the  East-Indies,  to  which,  after  being  better  informed,  they  voluntadly 
•agreed  to  go. 

Z9 — X 
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a  brown.  But,  as  Hay  complained  much,  after  ascending  the 
Rattakin,  the  Doctor  was  prevailed  with  to  mount  one  of  Vass's 
greys.  As  he  rode  upon  it  down  hill,  it  did  not  go  well;  and  he 
grumbled.  I  walked  on  a  little  before,  but  was  excessively  enter- 
tained with  the  method  taken  to  keep  him  in  good  humour.  Hay 
led  the  horse's  head,  talking  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  he  could; 
and  (having  heard  him,  in  the  forenoon,  express  a  pastoral  pleasure 
on  seeing  the  goats  browzing)  just  when  the  Doctor  was  uttering 
his  displeasure,  the  fellow  cried,  with  a  very  Highland  accent, 
''  See  such  pretty  goats ! "  Then  he  whistled,  whu  I  and  made  them 
jump.  littie  did  he  conceive  what  Dr.  Johnson  was.  Here  now 
was  a  common  ignorant  Highland  horse-hirer  imagining  that  he 
could  divert,  as  one  does  a  child, — Dr.  Samuel  yohnsanl  The 
ludicrousness,  absurdity,  and  extraordinary  contrast  between  what 
the  fellow  fended,  and  the  reality,  was  truly  comick. 

It  grew  dusky;  and  we  had  a  very  tedious  ride  for  what  was 
called  five  miles;  but  I  am  sure  would  measure  ten.  We  spoke 
none.  I  was  riding  forward  to  the  inn  at  Glenelg,  on  the  diore 
opposite  to  Sky,  that  I  might  take  proper  measures,  before  Dn 
Johnson,  who  was  now  advancing  in  dreary  silence,  Hay  leading 
his  horse,  should  arrive.  He  called  me  back  with  a  tremendous 
shout,  and  was  really  in  a  passion  with  me  for  leaving  him.  I  told 
him  my  intentions,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  said,  "Do  you 
know,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  picking  a  pocket,  as  doing 
so."  BoswELL.  "I  am  diverted  with  you.  Sir."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
I  could  never  be  diverted  with  incivility.  Doing  such  a  thing, 
makes  one  lose  confidence  in  him  who  has  done  it,  as  one  cannot 
tell  what  he  may  do  next"  His  extraordinary  warmth  confounded 
me  so  much,  that  I  justified  myself  but  lamely  to  him ;  yet  my 
intentions  were  not  improper.  I  wished  to  get  on,  to  see  how  we 
were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  we  were  to  get  a  boat;  all  which  I 
thought  I  could  best  settle  myself,  without  his  having  any  trouble. 
To  apply  his  great  mind  to  minute  particulars,  is  wrong.  It  is  like 
taking  an  immense  balance,  such  as  is  kept  on  quays  for  weighing 
cargoes  of  ships, — to  weigh  a  guinea.  I  knew  I  had  neat  little 
scales,  which  would  do  better;  and  that  hb  attention  to  every  thing 
which  falls  in  his  way,  and  his  uncommon  desire  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  would  make  him  weigh,  if  he  knew  of  the  particulars :  it  was 

Sic^md  EdUum.—'lJaaKA  17,  18 1  ''We  tpoke  none  "  altered  to  "We  had  no  con* 
Tersation. 

/HiL—JJikt  ai :  After  ''aRhre,"  inserted—'*  Vass  also  walked  by  the  side  of  his 
horse,  and  Joseph  followed  behind ;  as  therefore  he  was  thus  attended,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  deep  meditation,  I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  him  for  • 
Uttle  while." 
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right  therefore  for  me  to  weigh  them,  and  let  him  have  them  only 
in  e£fect  I  however  continued  to  ride  by  him,  finding  he  wished  I 
should  do  so. 

As  we  passed  the  barracks  at  Bem^ra,  I  looked  at  them  wishfully, 
as  soldiers  have  always  every  thing  in  the  best  order.  But  there  was 
only  a  seijeant  and  a  few  men  there.  We  came  on  to  the  inn  at 
Glenelg.  There  was  no  provender  for  our  horses;  so  they  were 
sent  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  A  maid  shewed  us  up 
stairs  into  a  room  damp  and  dirty,  with  bare  walls,  a  variety  of  bad 
smells,  a  coarse  black  greasy  fir  table,  and  forms  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  out  of  a  wretched  bed  started  a  fellow  fix>m  his  sleep,  like 
Edgar  in  King  Lear,  "  Poor  Tom's  a  cold."' 

This  inn  was  furnished  with  not  a  single  article  that  we  could 
either  eat  or  drink;  but  Mr.  Murchison,  factor  to  the  Laird  of 
Macleod  in  Glenelg,  sent  us  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar,  with  a 
polite  message,  to  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did 
not  hear  of  us  till  we  had  passed  his  house,  otherwise  he  should 
have  insisted  on  our  passing  the  night  there ;  and  that,  if  he  were 
not  obliged  to  set  out  for  Inverness  early  next  morning,  he  would 
have  waited  upon  u&  Such  extraordinary  attention  firom  this 
gentleman,  to  entire  strainers,  deserves  the  most  honourable 
commemoration. 

Our  bad  accommodation  here  made  me  uneasy,  and  almost  fret- 
iuL  Dr.  Johnson  was  calm.  I  said,  he  was  so  firom  vanity. 
Johnson.  *'No,  Sir,  it  is  from  philosophy.''  It  pleased  me  to  see 
that  the  ^  Rambler  **  could  practice  so  well  his  own  lessons. 

I  resumed  the  subject  of  leaving  him  on  the  road,  and  endea- 
voured to  defend  it  better.  He  was  still  violent  upon  that  head, 
and  said,  '*  Sir,  had  you  gone  on,  I  was  thinking  that  I  should  have 
returned  with  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  have  parted  firom  you, 
and  never  spoken  to  you  more." 

I  sent  for  fresh  hay,  with  which  we  made  beds  for  ourselves,  each 
In  a  room  equally  miserable.  Like  Wolfe,  we  had  a  ^^  choice  of 
difficuiiies,**  Dr.  Johnson  made  things  easier  by  comparison.  At 
McQueen's,  last  night,  he  observed,  that  few  were  so  well  lodged  in  a 
ship.  To-night  he  said,  we  were  better  than  if  we  had  been  upon 
the  hill  He  lay  down  buttoned  up  in  his  great  coat.  I  had  my 
sheets  spread  on  the  hay,  and  my  clothes  and  great  coat  laid  over 
me,  by  way  of  blankets. 

•  It  is  amusing  to  obienre  the  different  images  which  this  being  presented  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me.    The  Doctor,  in  his  Journey,  compares  him  to  a  Cyclops. 

Second  EditUm, — Line  18 :  Altered  to  "  should  have  insisted  on  our  sleeping  there 
that  night" 
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Thursday^  2d  September. 

I  had  slept  ill  Dr.  Johnson's  anger  had  affected  me  much.  I 
considered  that,  without  any  bad  intention,  I  might  suddenly  forfeit 
his  friendship.  I  was  impatient  to  see  him  this  morning.  I  told 
him  how  uneasy  he  had  made  me,  by  what  he  had  said,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  own  remark  at  Aberdeen,  upon  old  friendships  being 
hastily  broken  ofL  He  owned,  he  had  spoken  to  me  in  passion; 
that  he  would  not  have  done  what  he  threatened ;  and  tfiat,  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  than  I;  that  forming  in- 
timacies, would  indeed  be  ^limning  the  water,"  were  they  liable  to 
such  sudden  dissolutions;  and  added,  ''Let's  think  no  more  ont" 
BoswBLL.  "Well  then.  Sir,  I  shall  be  easy.  Remember,  I  am  to 
have  foir  warning  in  case  of  any  quarrel.  You  are  never  to  spring 
a  mine  upon  me.  It  was  absurd  in  me  to  believe  you.' 
Johnson.  "You  deserved  about  as  much,  as  to  believe  me  from 
night  to  morning." 

After  breakfast,  we  got  into  a  boat  for  Sky.  It  rained  much  when 
we  set  off,  but  cleared  up  as  we  advanced.  One  of  the  boatmen, 
who  spoke  English,  said,  that  a  mile  at  land  was  two  miles  at  sea. 
I  then  observed,  that  from  Glenelg  to  Armidale  in  Sky,  which  was 
our  present  course,  and  is  called  twelve,  was  only  six  miles.  But  this 
he  could  not  understand.  "  Well,  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  never  talk  to 
me  of  the  native  good  sense  of  the  Highlanders.  Here  is  a  fellow 
who  calls  one  mile  two,  and  yet  cannot  comprehend  that  twelve 
such  imaginary  miles  make  in  truth  but  six." 

We  reached  the  shore  of  Armidale  before  one  o'clock.  Sir 
Alexander  M'Donald  came  down  to  receive  us.  He  and  his  lady 
(formerly  Miss  Bosville  of  Yorkshire)  was  then  in  a  house  built  by 
a  tenant  at  this  place,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Slate,  the  fiunily 
mansion  here  having  been  burnt  in  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  time. 

Instead  of  finding  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds  surrounded  with 
his  clan,  and  a  festive  entertainment,  we  had  a  smalt  company,  and 
cannot  boast  of  our  cheer.      The   particulars   are    minuted  in    my 

Second  Edition.— Une  4:  <*  friendship.  I  was,"  ftc.,  altered  to  "frieadship; 
and  was,**  &c 

IM. — Line  31 :  Paragraph  beginning  "  Instead  of  finding"  to  "if  it  were  faD," 
omitted,  and  the  following  insertra  : — 

"  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the  isle  of  Sky  was  at 
Dontulm,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stately  castle.  The  principal  residence 
of  the  family  is  now  at  Muestot,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  txiilding.  Sfa" 
Alexander  and  lady  Macdonud  had  come  to  Armidale  in  their  way  to  Edinboighy 
where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  soon  after  this  time. 

"  Armidale  is  situated  on  a  pretty  bay  of  the  narrow  sea,  which  flows  between  the 
nain  land  ol  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Skv.  In  front  there  is  a  grand  prospect  of  the 
nde  mountains  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart      Behind  are  hilE  gently  rising  awl 
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Journal,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the  publick  with  them.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  characteristic  circumstance.  Mj  shrewd  and 
hearty  friend,  Sir  Thomas  (Wentworth)  Blacket,  Ladj  Macdonald's 
uncle,  who  had  preceded  us  in  a  visit  to  this  chie(  upon  being  asked 
by  him,  if  the  punch-bowl  then  upon  the  table  was  not  a  very  hand- 
some one,  replied,  "Yes,— if  it  were  full." 

Sir  Alexander  liiacdonald  having  been  an  Eton  Scholar,  Dr. 
Johnson  had  formed  an  opinion  of  him  which  was  much  diminished 
when  he  beheld  him  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  where  we  heard  heavy  com- 
plaints of  rents  racked,  and  the  people  driven  to  emigration.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  the  chief  of  a  great  clan  appear 
to  such  disadvantage.  This  gentleman  has  talents,  nay  some 
learning;  but  he  is  totally  unfit  for  this  situation.  Sir,  the  High. 
land  chiefii  should  not  be  sdlowed  to  go  £Etfther  south  than  Aberdeen. 
A  strong-minded  man,  like  his  brother  Sir  James,  may  be  improved, 
by  an  English  education;  but  in  general,  they  will  be  tamed  into 
insignificance.'' 

I  meditated  an  escape  from  this  house  the  very  next  day ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  resolved  that  we  should  weather  it  out  till  Monday. 

We  found  here  Mr.  Janes  of  Aberdeenshire,  a  naturalist  Janes 
said  be  had  been  at  Dr.  Johnson's,  in  London,  with  Ferguson,  the 

oorered  wHh  a  finer  veidnre  than  I  expected  to  see  m  this  climate,  and  the  scene  is 
ealivencd  by  a  number  of  little  dear  brooks.*' 

Second  KdUton^—Uaat  7:  Paragraphs  from  "Sir  Alexander"  to  "weather  it 
oat  till  Monday  **  thus  remodelled  :— 

"  Sir  Alexander  Maodonald  having  been  an  Eton  scholar,  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
talents^  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  verf  well  pleased  with  him  in  London.  But  mjr  fellow- 
travelkr  and  I  were  now  fall  or  the  old  Highland  spirit,  and  were  dissatisfied  at 
hearingof  radced  rents  and  emieration ;  ana  finding  a  chief  not  aarrottoded  bj  his 
dan.  jDi.  Johnson  said,  <  Sir,  &e  Highland  chiefii  shoald  not  be  allowed  to  go 
fitfther  aonui  than  Aberdeen.  A  strong-minded  man,  like  Sir  James  Maodonald, 
may  be  improired  by  an  Eajg^ish  education ;  bat  in  geneml,  they  wU  be  tamed  into 
insignificance.' " ' 

Third BdUim.-^Uaam  7,  note:  '*  See  his  Laftfai  irerses  addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson 
in  the  appendix." 

*  These  alterations  were  no  doabt  christened  hhn  "  Sir  Sawney,"  a  title  no 
owin^   as  Boswell  protests  elsewhere,      doabt  soggested  \n  Boswdl,  who  had 


to  a  feeling  that  the  passage  had  been  given  the  same  nidaiame  to  another  Sir 

written  hamy,  and  was,  indeed,  onbe-  Alexander  who  had  been  his  rival  in  an 

coming    It  was  reported  that  the  change  old   ooortship.     The  lynx-eye  of  Mr. 

was  made  on  compulsion.     "Sir  Alex-  Croker  here  detected  a  cancdled  page, 

ander,"  writes  Bar^ti,  in  his  Marginalia,  wUch  was  so  contrived  as  almost  to  defy 

'*  threatened  to  kick  him  if  he  did  not  detection.    There  must  have  been  some- 

recant  what  he  had  said  of  him."    John-  thing  specially  offensive  in  the  report  of 

son  wrote,  that  he  believed  Sir  Alexander  the   next   morning's   conversation.      It 

had  come  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  shoald  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 

of  the  island  that  he  might  with  less  vilified    host    had    recently    given    a 

reproach  entertain  them  meanly.    There  splendid  masquerade  in  Edinburgh.    He. 

was  no  cook,  and  evervthing  was  in  the  later,  became Xord  Btaodonald. 
rough.      Johnson   and    his  companion 
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astronomer.  Johnson.  *'It  is  strange  that,  in  such  distant  places^ 
I  should  meet  with  any  one  who  knows  me.  I  should  have  thou^t 
I  might  hide  myself  in  Sky." 


PHiay^  ^  SepUmbir. 

This  day  proving  wet,  we  should  have  passed  our  time  very  uncom- 
fortably, had  we  not  found  in  the  house  two  chests  of  books,  which  we 
eagerly  ransacked.  After  dinner,  when  I  alone  was  left  at  table  with 
the  few  Highland  gentlemen  who  were  of  the  company,  having  talked 
with  very  high  respect  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  they  were  all  so 
much  a£fected  as  to  shed  tears.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Donald  Mao- 
donald,  ifbo  had  been  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  Highland 
r^ment,  raised  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  now  Earl  of  Eglintoune^ 
in  the  war  before  last ;  one  of  those  regiments  which  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  prided  himself  in  having  brought  ''from  the  mountains  of 
the  North:"  by  doing  which  he  contributed  to  extinguish  in  the 
Highlands  the  remains  of  disaffection  to  the  present  Royal  Family. 
From  this  gentleman's  conversation,  I  first  learnt  how  very  popular 
his  Colonel  was  among  the  Highlanders;  of  which  I  had  such 
continued  prooft,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  Tour,  that  on  my 
return  I  could  not  help  telling  the  noble  Earl  himself  that  I  did  not 
before  know  how  great  a  man  he  was. 

We  were  advised  by  some  persons  here  to  visit  Rasay,  in  our 
way  to  Dunvegan,  the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Macleod.  Being  in. 
formed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  was  the  most  in- 
telligent man  in  Sky,  and  having  been  favoured  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him,  by  the  learned  Sir  James  Foulis,  I  sent  it 
to  him  by  an  express,  and  requested  he  would  meet  us  at  Rasay; 
and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Madeod, 
informing  him  that  we  intended  in  a  few  days  to  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  him  at  Dunvegan. 

Dr.  Johnson  this  day  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country;  but  complained  that  he  could  get  no 
distinct  information  about  any  thing,  from  those  with  whom  he 
conversed. 

Saturday,  ^h  Seftgmbir. 

My  endeavoort  to  rouse  the  English-bred  Chieftain,  in  whose 
house  we  wer^  to  die   feudal  and  patriarchal  feelings,  proving  in- 
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effectual.  Dr.  Johnson  this  morning  tried  to  bring  him  to  our  way  off 
thinking.  Johnson.  ''Were  I  in  your  place,  sir,  in  seven  years 
I  would  make  this  an  independant  island.  I  would  roast  oxen 
whole,  and  hang  out  a  flag  as  a  signal  to  Ae  Macdonalds  to  come 
ind  get  beef  and  whisky."  Sir  Alexander  was  still  starting  diffi- 
culties. Johnson.  Nay,  sir;  if  you  are  bom  to  object,  I  have 
done  with  you.  Sir,  I  would  have  a  magazine  of  arms.**  Sir 
Alexander.  ^They  would  rust*  Johnson.  '*Let  there  be  men 
to  keep  them  dean.  Your  ancestors  did  not  use  to  let  their  arms 
rust" 

We  attempted  in  vain  to  communicate  to  him  a  portion  of  our 
enthusiasm.  He  bore  with  so  polite  a  good-nature  our  warm,  and 
what  some  might  call  Gothick,  expostulations,  on  this  subject,  that 
I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  record  all  that  Dr.  John- 
son's ardour  led  him  to  say.  This  day  was  litde  better  than  a 
Uank. 

Sunday^  ph  Septembir. 

I  walked  to  Ae  parish  church  of  Slate,  which  is  a  very  poor  one. 
There  are  no  church  beUs  in  the  island.  I  was  told  there  were 
once  some;  what  has  become  of  them,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
minister  not  being  at  home,  there  was  no  service.  I  went  into 
the  church,  and  saw  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  which 
was  d^fantly  executed  at  Rome,  and  has  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  his  friend,  George  Lord  Ljfttleton : 

'*  To  die  memory 

Of  Sir  JAMES  MACDONALD,  Bart. 

Who  in  the  flower  of  youth 

Had  attained  to  so  eminent  a  d^;ree  of  knowledge 

In  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Languages^ 

And  in  every  other  branch  of  useful  and  polite  leamingi 

As  few  have  acquired  in  a  long  life 

Wholly  devoted  to  study : 

Yet  to  this  erudition  he  jomed 

What  can  rardy  be  found  with  it. 

Great  talents  for  business. 

Great  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Great  politeness  of  manners ! 

His  doquence  was  sweet,  correct,  and  flowing; 

His  memory  vast  and  exact ; 
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His  judgement  strong  and  tcute| 

All  which  endowments,  united 

Widi  the  most  amiable  temper 

And  every  [mvate  virtuei 

Ptocnred  him,  not  only  m  his  own  coanCry» 

But  also  from  foreign  nations, 

The  highest  marks  of  esteem 

''In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1766, 

The  asth  of  his  life, 

After  a  long  and  extremely  painful  illness^ 

Wkkb  he  supported  with  admirable  patience  and  forthnds^ 

He  died  at  Rome, 

Where^  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion. 

Such  extraordinary  honotus  were  paid  to  his  memory 

As  had  never  graced  that  of  any  other  British  subject^ 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  fiune  he  left  behind  him  is  the  best  consolatioQ 

To  his  afflicted  family. 

And  to  his  countrymen  in  this  isle. 

For  whose  benefit  he  had  planned 

Many  useful  improvements^ 

Whidi  his  fruitful  genius  suggested. 

And  his  active  spirit  promoted, 

Under  the  sober  direction 

Of  a  clear  and  enlightened  understandings 

Reader,  bewail  our  loss. 

And  that  of   all   Britain. 

<'In  testimony  of  her  love, 

And  as  the  best  return  she  can  make 

To  her  departed  son. 

For  the  constant  tenderness  and  afiectioo 

MThidi,  even  to  his  last  moments, 

He  shewed  for  her, 

His  much  afflicted  mother. 

The  LADY  MARGARET  MACDONALD, 

Daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintounb, 

Erected  this  monument, 

A.D.  1768."* 

*  This  extnordinary  yotmg  man,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  iatlmatelyy 
luivixig  been  deeply  regretted  by  his  country,  the  most  minute  particulars  conceming 
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Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  mscnption  should  have  been  in  Latin, 
as  every  thing  intended  to  be  universal  and  permanent,  should  be. 

This  being  a  beautiful  day,  my  spirits  were  cheered  by  the  mere 
effect  of  climate.  I  had  felt  a  return  of  spleen  during  my  stay  at 
Armidale,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  Dr.  Johnson  to  contem- 
plate, I  should  have  sunk  into  dejection ;  but  his  firmness  supported 
me.  I  looked  at  him,  as  a  man  whose  head  is  turning  giddy  at  sea 
looks  at  a  rock,  or  any  fixed  object  I  wondered  at  his  tranquillity. 
He  said,  "Sir,  when  a  man  retires  into  an  island,  he  is  to  turn  his 
thoughts  intirely  on  another  world.  He  has  done  with  this."  Bos- 
well.  "It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  very  difficult  to  unite  a  due 
attention  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  for,  if  we  engage 
eagerly  in  the  afiaufs  of  life,  we  are  apt  to  be  totally  forgetful  of  a 
future  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
awful  concerns  of  ete:  nity  renders  all  objects  here  so  insignificant, 

him  mutt  be  mteresting  to  many.  I  shall  therefore  insert  his  two  last  letters  to  his 
mother,  Lady  Margaret  Maodonald,  which  her  ladyship  has  been  pleased  to  com- 
mnnicate  to  me. 

''  Rome,  July  9th,  1766. 
*'My  Dear  Mothbr.— Yesterday's  pott  brought  me  your  answer  to  the  first 
ktter  in  which  I  acquaint^  vou  of  my  ilmest.  Your  tenderness  and  concern  uoon 
that  account  are  the  tame  I  haTe  always  experienced,  and  to  which  I  have  often 
owed  my  life.  Indeed  it  never  was  in  to  great  danger  as  it  has  been  lately ;  and 
though  It  would  have  been  a  veiy  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  had  yon  near  me,  yet 
perhaps  I  ought  to  rejoice,  on  your  account,  that  you  had  not  the  pain  of  such  a 
spectacle.  I  have  been  now  a  week  in  Rome,  and  wish  I  couid  continue  to  give  you 
tne  same  good  accounts  of  my  recovery  as  I  did  in  my  last :  but  I  must  own  that,  for 
three  days  past,  I  have  been  m  a  vary  weak  and  miserable  state,  which  however  seems 
to  give  no  uneasiness  to  my  physician.  My  stomach  has  beeit  greatly  out  of  order, 
without  any  visible  cause ;  and  the  palpitation  does  not  decrease.  I  am  told  that  my 
stomach  will  soon  recover  its  tone^  and  that  th|e  palpitation  must  cease  in  time.  So 
I  am  willing  to  believe ;  and  widi  this  hope  support  the  little  remains  of  spirits 
which  I  can  be  supposed  to  have,  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of  such  an  illness.  Do 
not  imagine  I  have  relapsed ; — I  only  recover  slower  than  I  expected.  If  my  letter 
is  shorter  than  usual,  the  cause  of  it  is  a  dote  of  physick,  which  has  weakened  me  so 
much  to-day,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  a  loi^;  letter.  I  will  make  up  for  it  attt 
post,  and  remain  always 

*'  Your  most  sincerely  affectionate  son, 

"J.  Macdonald." 

He  grew  gradually  worse ;  and  on  the  night  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows^ 
from  Frescati : 

*<  My  Dkar  MoTHsa,— Though  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  you  in  my  last  letter 
from  Rome,  yet  certainly  you  would  have  very  little  reason  to  conclude  of  the  very 
^reat  and  constant  danger  I  have  gone  through  ever  since  that  time.  My  life,  which 
18  still  almost  entirely  desperate,  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  me  so,  otherwise 
I  should  have  represented,  in  its  true  colours,  a  frict  which  acquires  very  little  horror 
by  that  means,  and  comet  with  redoubled  force  by  deception.  There  is  no  circum- 
stance of  danger  and  pain  of  which  I  have  not  had  the  experience,  for  a  continued 
series  of  above  a  fortmght ;  during  which  time  I  have  settled  my  affairs,  after  my 
death,  with  as  mvch  distinctness  as  the  hurry  and  the  nature  ot  the  thing  could 
admit  of  In  case  of  the  worst,  the  Abb^  Grant  will  be  my  executor  in  thit  part  of 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  Scotland,  where  my  object  has  been  to  make  yoa 
and  my  younger  brother  as  independent  of  the  eldest  at  possible." 
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«8  to  make  us  indifferent  and  negligent  about  them."  Johnson. 
''Sir,  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself  on  this  subject^ 
whidi  should  be  imprinted  on  every  mind:  ^ To  neglect  nothing  to 
secure  n^  eternal  peace^  mare  than  if  I  had  been  certified  I  should  die 
within  the  day:  nor  to  mind  any  thing  thai  my  secular  obligatunu 
and  duties  demanded  of  me,  less  than  if  I  had  been  ensured  to  live 
fifty  years  more* "  r 

I  must  here  observe,  that  though  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  now  to 
be  philosophically  calm,  yet  his  genius  did  not  shine  forth  as  in 
companiesi  where  I  have  listened  to  him  with  admiration.  The 
vigour  of  his  mind  was,  howeveri  sufficiently  manifested,  by  his 
discovering  no  symptoms  of  feeble  relaxation  in  die  dull,  ''weary, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  "  state  in  which  we  now  were  placed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  this  day  he  composed  die 
following  Ode  upon  the  "Isle  of  Sky,"  which  a  few  days  afterwaids 
\t  shewed  me  at  Easay : 

•*0    D    A. 

**  JPonti  profundis  dausa  recessibus, 
Strepens  procellis^  rupibus  obsita^ 
Quam  grata  defesso  virentem 
Shia  sinum  fiebulosa  pandis. 

**His  cura  credo  sedibus  exulat; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  lodes 
Non  ira,  non  mceror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis, 

^Ai  non  cavata  rupe  latesure^ 
Menti  nee  agra  montibus  avnt 
Prodest  vagari^  nee  frementes 
B  scopulo  numerare  fluctus, 

^Humana  virtus  non  sibi  st^fficit^ 
Datur  nee  aquum  cuique  animum  siU 
Farare  posse^  ut  Stoicorum 
Secta  crepet  nimis  alta  fallax. 

^  ExcBStuantis  pectoris  impetum^ 
Rex  summe^  solus  tu  regis  arbiter^ 
Mentisque,  te  tollente^  surguni^ 
Te  reddunt  moderante  fluctus^* 

*  Various  Rkadings. 
line  a.    In  the  manuscript,  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  rupihus  ebsUa^  had  written 
imhrihus  uvida,  and  uvida  mtlnbus,  txit  struck  them  both  out 

Lines  ic  &  i6.  Instead  of  these  two  lines,  he  had  written,  bat  afterwards  strode 
out,  the  following: 

Pararetossi,  utcunque  jacUt 
Grandtloouus  nimis  a/ta  Zenc, 
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After  supper,  Dr.  Johnson  told  U8|  that  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne 
drank  freely  for  thirty  years^  and  that  he  wrote  his  poem,  ^^  De 
Animi  ImtnortalUati^  in  some  of  die  last  of  diese  years. — 
I  listened  to  this  with  the  eagerness  of  one^  who,  conscious  of 
beiog  himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad  to  hear  that  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  and  good  thinking  as  Browne,  had  the  same 
propensity. 


Monday^  6ih  September. 

We  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Donald  M'Leod  (late  of  Canna) 
as  our  guide.  We  rode  for  some  time  along  the  district  of  Slate, 
near  the  shore.  The  houses  in  general  are  made  of  tur^  covered 
with  grass.  The  country  seemed  well  peopled.  We  came  into  the 
district  of  Strath,  and  passed  along  a  wild  moorish  tract  of  land 
till  we  arrived  at  the  shore.  There  we  found  good  verdure,  and 
some  curious  whin-rocks,  or  collections  of  stones  like  the  ruins  of 
the  foundations  of  old  buildings.  We  saw  also  three  Cairns  of 
considerable  siie.  About  a  mile  beyond  Broadfoot,  is  Corriecha- 
tachin,  a  farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's,  possessed  by 
Mr.  M'Kinnon,*  who  received  us  with  a  hearty  welcome,  as  did  his 
wife,  who  was  what  we  call  in  Scotland  a  iady-like  woman. 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  passed  two 
nights  at  this  gentleman's  house.  On  its  being  mentioned,  that  a 
present  had  here  been  made  to  him  of  a  curious  specimen  of 
Highland  antiquity.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  it  was  more  than  he 
deserved.    The  dog  is  a  Whig." 

We  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  table  plentiftilly  furnished,  the 
satisfaction  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  numerous  and  cheerful 
company ;  and  we  for   the   first  time  had  a  specimen  of  the  joyous 

*  That  my  readen  mav  have  my  nanmtive  In  tha  style  of  the  ooontry  through 
which  I  am  traveUing,  they  will  please  to  be  informed,  that  the  chief  of  a  dan  is 
denominated  by  his  surname  alone,  as  M'Leod,  M*Kimion,  Mintosh.  To  pre6x 
Mr.  to  ft  would  be  a  degradation  from  tki  MTeod,  &a  My  old  friend,  the  Laird 
of  M'Farlane,  the  great  antiquaiy,  took  it  highly  amiss,  when  General  Wade  called 
him  Mr.  M'Farlane.  Dr.  Jonnson  said,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  this  mode 
of  address  .  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  £uniliar,  as  it  is  the  way  in  which,  in  aU  other 
places,  intimates  or  inferiors  are  addressed.  When  the  chien  have  titles^  they  are 
denominated  bv  them,  as  Sir  yama  Grants  Sir  Allan  McLean.  The  other  Highland 
gentlemen,  of  landed  property,  are  denominated  by  their  estates^  as  Rasay^  BoudaU  ; 
and  the  wives  of  all  of  them  have  the  title  of  ItuRa,  The  tacksmen^  or  principal 
tenants,  are  named  by  their  &rms,  as  Kingihurgh,  Corichatachin  ;  and  their  wires 

are  called  the  mistress  of  Kingsbnrgh,  the  mistress  of  Corichatachin. Having' 

given  this  explanation,  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  that  mode  of  speedi  which  generally 
prevails  in  the  Highlands,  and  die  Hebrides. 
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•octal  manneis  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  They  talked 
in  their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent  vivacity,  and  tang  many 
Erse  songs  with  such  spirit,  that,  though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  there  were  moments  m 
which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For  myself  though  but  % 
Lowlander,  having  picked  up  a  few  words  of  die  language,  I 
presumed  to  mmgle  in  their  mirth,  and  joined  in  the  diociiaaet 
with  as  much  glee  as  any  of  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson,  being 
fuigued  with  his  journey,  retired  early  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
composed  the  following  Ode,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

"O    D    A. 

**  Permeo  terras^  M  nuda  rufes 
Saxeas  miscet  ndnths  rmnas, 
Tarpa  mdi  ridefU  steriUs  coioni 

Rura  iab&ra. 

**  PHrvt^MT  gmU$^  haminum  fer^rum 
Vita  M  nulla  decorala  cuUu 
SqualUt  mjbrmis^  tugurique  fumis 

Fxda  laiesdt 

^  Inter  errwii  sakbrosa  langi^ 
Inter  ignata  strepitus  loquekB^ 
Qmt  mcdis  mucum^  quid  agat  require 
Thralia  dukiti 

^  Sen  viri  euros  pia  nupta  mulcet^ 
Seu  favet  mater  sobokm  benigna^ 
Sive  cum  libris  ncvitate  pascet 

Sedula  mentemg 

*  Sit  memar  nostril  fideique  merces^ 
Std  fidii  emstmns^  meritogue  kUmdmm 
ThraUa  dhcant  resonare  nomen 

Littarm  Skim. 
In  Sktt,  Sep.  6,  1773." 


li^esda^,  7M  September. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment  here^ 
There  were  many  good  books  in  the  house:  Hector  Boethius  in 
Latin;  Cave's  "Lives  of  the  Fathers;"  Baker's  "Chronicle;'*  Jeremy 
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Collier's  ^^CSiurch  History ;**  Dr.  Johnson's  small  Dictionary; 
Craufurd's  *'  Officers  of  State,"  and  several  more : — ^a  meziotmto  of 
Mrs.  Brookes  the  actress  (by  some  strange  chance  in  Sky);  and 
ako  a  print  of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  with  a  Latin  inscriptioii 
about  the  cruelties  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

It  was  a  very  wet  stormy  day;  so  we  were  oUiged  to  remain 
here,  it  being  impossible  to  cross  the  sea  to  Rasay. 

I  employed  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writing  this  Journal  The 
rest  of  it  was  somewhat  dreary,  from  the  gloominess  of  die 
weather,  and  the  uncertain  state  which  we  were  in,  as  we  could 
not  tell  but  it  might  clear  up  every  hour.  Nothing  is  more  uneasy 
to  the  mind  than  a  state  of  suspence,  especially  when  it  depends 
upon  the  weather,  concerning  which  there  can  be  so  little  cal- 
culation. As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  our  weariness  on  the  Monday 
at  Aberdeen,  ^  Sensation  is  sensation : "  Corrichatachin,  which  was 
last  night  a  hospitable  house,  was,  in  my  mind,  changed  to-day 
into  a  prison.  After  dinner,  I  read  some  of  Dr.  Macpherson's 
*'  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient  Caledonians."  I  was  disgusted  by  the 
unsatisfactory  conjectures  as  to  antiquity,  before  the  days  of  record 
I  was  happy  when  tea  came.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country.  Meals  are  wished  for  from  the  cravings 
of  vacuity  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  eating.  I  was 
hurt  to  find  even  such  a  temporary  feebleness,  and  that  I  was  so 
far  from  being  that  robust  wise  man  who  is  sufficient  for  his  own 
happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  lethargy  of  indolence.  I  did  not  exert 
m3rself  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  talk,  that  I  might  not  have  the  labour 
of  writing  down  his  conversation. — He  enquired  here,  if  there  were 
any  remains  of  the  second  sight  Mr.  MTherson,  minister  of 
Slate,  said,  he  was  resolved  not  to  believe  it,  because  it  was 
founded  on  no  principle.  Johnson.  ''There  are  many  things  then, 
which  we  are  sure  are  true,  that  you  will  not  believe.  What 
principle  is  there,  why  a  loadstone  attracts  iron?  why  an  ^g 
produces  a  chicken  by  heat?  why  a  tree  grows  upwards,  when  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  things  is  downwards?  Sir,  it  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  evidence  that  you  have."  Young  Mr.  M'Kinnon 
mentioned  one  M'Kenzie,  who  is  still  alive,  who  had  often  fainted 
in  his  presence,  and  when  he  recovered,  mentioned  visions  which 
had  been  presented  to  hun.  He  told  Mr.  M'Kinnon,  that  at  such  a 
place  he  should  meet  a  funeral,  and  that  such  and  such  people 
would  be  the  bearers,  naming  four;   and   three  weeks  afterwards  he 

Second Editim^—Uat  I2  :  '•  uneasy  "  altered  to  ••  painful.*' 
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saw  what  M'Kenae  had  predicted.  The  naming  the  very  spot  in  a 
country  where  a  funeral  comes  a  long  way,  and  the  very  people  as 
bearers,  when  there  are  so  many  out  of  whom  a  choice  may  be 
made,  seems  extraordinary. — We  would  have  sent  for  M'Kenzie, 
had  we  not  been  informed  that  he  could  speak  no  English, 
Besides,  the  facts  were  not  related  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  irtio  is  a  daughter  of  old  Kingsburgh,  told  us, 
that  her  &ther  was  one  day  riding  in  Sky,  and  some  women,  who 
where  at  work  in  a  field  on  the  side  of  the  road,  said  to  him,  they 
had  heard  two  taisdks^  (that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to  die,) 
and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  English  taisdk^ 
which  they  never  heard  before.  When  he  returned,  he  at  that  veiy 
place  met  two  funerals,  and  one  of  them  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
had  come  from  the  main  land,  and  could  speak  only  English. 
This,  she  remarked,  made  a  great  impression  upon  her  &ther.^ 

How  all  the  people  here  were  lodged,  I  know  not  It  ?ras  paitfy 
done  by  separating  man  and  wife,  and  putting  a  number  of  men  in 
one  room,  and  of  women  in  another. 


Wednesday,  %th  September. 

When  I  awaked,  the  rain  was  much  heavier  than  yesterday;  but 
the  wind  had  abated.  By  breakfast,  the  day  was  better,  and  in  a 
little  while  it  was  calm  and  clear.  I  felt  my  spirits  much  elated. 
The  propriety  of  the  expression,  "/A^  sunshine  of  the  breast"  now 
struck  me  with  peculiar  force;  for  the  brilliant  rays  penetrated  into 
my  very  souL  We  were  all  in  better  humour  than  before.  Mrs. 
M'Kinnon,  with  unaffected  hospitality  and  politeness,  expressed  her 
happiness  in  having  such  company  in  her  house,  and  appeared  to 
understand  and  reUsh  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  as  indeed  all  the 
company  seemed  to  do.  When  I  knew  she  was  old  Kingsburgh's 
daughter,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  good  appearance  which  she 
made.^ 

She  talked  as  if  her  hnsband  and  family  would  emigrate,  rather 
than  be  oppressed  by  their  landlord;  and  said,  "how  agreeable 
would  it  be,  if  these  gentlemen  should  come  in  upon  us  when  we 
are  in  America."  Somebody  observed  that  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  was  always  frightened  at  sea.  Johnson.  "Z^  is  frightened 
at  sea ;  and  his  tenants  are  frightened  when  he  comes  to  land" 

>  The  descendants  of  this  hospitable  '  She  lived  to  be  nlnet^Tt  and  was 
familv,  says  Mr.  Camithera,  still  occupy  always  talkative  on  the  subject  of  thX 
the  place.  visit. 
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We  resolved  to  set  out  directly  after  breakfast  We  had  about 
two  miles  to  ride  to  the  sea-side,  and  there  we  expected  to  get  one 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  bounty  herring-busses  then  on 
the  coast,  or  at  least  a  good  country  fishing-boat  But  while  we 
were  preparing  to  set  out,  there  arrived  a  man  with  the  following 
card  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donald  McQueen. 

"  Mr.  M 'Queen's  compliments  to  Mr.  Boswell,  and  begs  leave  to 
acquaint  him,  that,  fearing  the  want  of  a  proper  boat,  as  much  as 
the  rain  of  yesterday,  might  have  caused  a  stop,  he  is  now  at 
Skianwden  with  Macgillichallum's  *  carriage,  to  convey  him  and 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Rasay,  where  they  will  meet  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  where  Madeod,  being  on  a  visit,  now  attends  their 
motions." 

"  Wednesday  forenoon." 

This  card  was  most  agreeable;  it  was  a  prologue  to  that  hos- 
pitable and  truly  polite  reception  which  we  found  at  Rasay.  In  a 
little  while  arrived  Mr.  Donald  McQueen  himself;  a  decent  minister, 
an  elderly  man  with  his  own  black  hair,  courteous,  and  rather  slow 
of  speech,  but  candid,  sensible  and  well-informed,  nay  learned. 
Along  with  him  came,  as  our  pilot,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  see,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  one  of  the  Rasay  family, 
celebrated  in  the  year  1745-6.  He  was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
hale,  and  well  proportioned, — ^with  a  manly  countenance,  tanned  by 
the  weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a  great  part 
of  which  his  rough  beard  extended ; — a  quick  lively  eye ;  not  fierce 
in  his  look,  but  at  once  firm  and  good  humoured.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  brogues, — ^Tartan  hose  which  came  up  only  near  to  his  knees, 
and  left  them  bare, — a  purple  camblet  kilt, — a  black  waistcoat, — ^a 
short  green  cloth  coat  bound  with  gold  cord, — a  yellowish  bushy 
wig, — a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button.  I  never  saw 
a  figure  that  was  more  perfectly  a  representative  of  a  Highland 
gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  pictiure  of  him  just  as  he 
was.     I  found  him  fi»nk  and/^/r/^,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  good  family  at  Corichatachin  said,  they  hoped  to  see  us  on 
our  return.  We  rode  down  to  the  shore ;  but  Malcolm  walked  with 
graceful  agility. 

We  got  into  Rasay's  carriage,  which  was  a  good  strong  open 
boat  made  in  Norway.      The  wind  had  now  risen  pretty  high,  and 

*  The  Highland  expression  for  Laird  of  Rasay. 

Second  Editum, — Lines  25,  26 :  Read  "If  his  eye  was  quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look 
was  not  fierce,  bat  he  appeared  at  once,"  Ac 
Ibid.  —Line  31 ;  Read  **  that  gave  a  more  perfect  representation  of,"  &c. 
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was  against  us;  bat  we  had  four  stout  rowen,  p<^<^1^7  > 
Madeod,  a  robust,  black-luired  fellow,  balf  naked,  and  bareheaded, 
something  between  a  wild  Indian  and  an  English  tar.  Dr.  Johnson 
sat  high  on  the  stem,  like  a  magnificent  Tdton.  Malcolm  song  an 
Erse  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was  ^  Hatym  foam  foam  eri,"  witih 
words  of  his  own.  The  tune  resembled  **Owr  M^  mtdr  Mumg 
the  heather'^  The  boatmen  and  Mr.  McQueen  chorused,  and  aU 
went  wdL  At  length  Malcohn  himself  took  an  oar,  and  rowed 
rigorously.  We  sailed  along  die  coast  of  Scalpa,  a  rugged  island, 
about  four  miles  in  length.  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  that  he  and  I 
should  buy  it,  and  found  a  good  school,  and  an  episcopal  churcfa, 
(Malcolm  said,  he  would  come  to  it,)  and  have  a  printing-presi^ 
where  he  would  print  all  the  Erse  that  could  be  found 

Here  I  was  strongly  struck  with  our  long  projected  scheme  of 
visiting  the  Hebrides  being  realized.  I  called  to  him,  "We  are 
contending  with  seas ;"  which  I  think  were  the  words  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  me.  '*  Not  much,**  said  he ;  and  though  the  wind  made 
the  sea  lash  considerably  upon  us,  he  was  not  discomposed.  After 
we  were  out  of  the  shelter  of  Scalpa,  and  in  the  sound  between  it 
and  Rasay,  which  extended  about  a  league,  the  wind  made  the  sea 
very  rough.  I  did  not  like  it  Johnson.  "This  now  is  the  At- 
lanticL  If  I  should  tell  ait  a  tea-table  in  London,  that  I  have 
crossed  the  Atlantick  in  an  open  boat,  how  they'd  shudder,  and 
what  a  fool  they'd  think  me  to  expose  myself  to  such  danger ! "  He 
then  repeated  Horace's  ode, 

"  Oiium  Dwos  rogai  infatenU 
Prmsus  AEgao ? 

In  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  this  boisterous  sail,  Dr.  Johnson's 
spurs,  of  which  Joseph  had  charge,  were  carried  over-board  into  the 
sea,  and  lost  This  was  the  first  misfortune  that  has  befallen  u& 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  little  angry  at  first,  observing  that  "there  was 
something  wild  in  letting  a  pair  of  spurs  be  carried  into  the  sea  out 
of  a  boat;"  but  then  he  remarked,  "that,  as  Janes  the  naturalist 
had  said  upon  losing  his  pocket-book,  it  was  rather  an  inconve- 
nience than  a  loss."  He  told  us,  he  now  recollected  that  he  dreamt 
the  night  before,  that  he  put  his  staff  into  a  river,  and  chanced  to 
let  it  go,  and  it  ?ras  carried  down  the  stream  and  lost  "So  now 
you  see  (said  he)  that  I  have  lost  my  spurs ;  and  this  story  is  better 
than  many  of  those  which  we  have  concerning  second  sight  and 
dreams."  Mr.  McQueen  said  he  did  not  believe  the  second  sight  | 
that  he  never   met  with    any   well   attested    instances;    and  if   he 
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should,  he  Would  impute  them  to  chance ;  because  all  #ho  pretend 
to  that  quality  often  M  in  their  predictions,  though  they  take  a 
great  scope,  and  sometimes  interpret  literally,  sometimes  figura- 
tively, so  as  to  suit  the  events.  He  told  us,  that,  since  he  came  to 
be  minister  of  the  parish  where  he  now  is,  the  belief  of  witchcraft, 
or  charms,  was  very  common,  insomuch  that  he  had  many  prosecu- 
tions before  his  sasiim  (the  parochial  ecclesiastical  court)  against 
women,  for  having  by  these  means  carried  off  the  milk  from 
people's  cows.  He  disregarded  them;  and  there  is  not  now  the 
least  vestige  of  that  superstition.  He  preached  against  it ;  and  in 
order  to  give  a  strong  proof  to  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it,  he  said  from  the  pulpit,  that  every  woman  in  the  parish  was 
welcome  to  take  the  milk  firom  his  cows,  provided  she  did  not  touch 
them. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked  him  as  to  Fingal.  He  said  he  could  repeat 
some  passages  in  the  original;  that  he  heard  his  grandfather  had  a 
copy  of  it ;  but  that  he  could  not  affirm  that  Ossian  composed  all 
that  poem  as  it  is  now  published.  This  came  pretty  much  to  what 
Dr.  Johnson  has  maintained ;  though  he  goes  farther,  and  contends 
that  it  is  no  better  than  such  an  epick  poem  as  he  could  make  from 
the  song  of  Robin  Hood ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  except  a  few  passages, 
there  is  nothing  truly  ancient  but  the  names  and  some  vague  tradi- 
tions. Mr.  M'Queen  alledged  that  Homer  was  made  up  of  detached 
fragments.  Dr.  Johnson  denied  this;  observing,  that  it  had  been 
one  work  originally,  and  that  you  could  not  put  a  book  of  the  Iliad 
out  of  its  place;  and  he  t)elieved  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Odyssey. 

The  approach  to  Rasay  was  very  pleasing.  We  saw  before  us  a 
beautiful  bay,  well  defended  by  a  rocky  coast ;  a  good  family  man- 
sion ;  a  fine  verdure  about  it, — with  a  considerable  number  of  trees ; 
— and  beyond  it  hills  and  mountains  in  gradation  of  wildness.  Our 
boatmen  sung  with  great  spirit  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  naval 
musick  was  very  ancient  As  we  came  near  the  shore,  the  singing 
of  our  rowers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  reapers,  who  were  busy  at 
work,  and  who  seemed  to  shout  as  much  as  to  sing,  while  they 
worked  with  a  bounding  activity.  Just  as  we  landed,  I  observed  a 
cross,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  upon  a  rock,  which  had  to  me 
a  pleasing  vestige  of  religion.  I  perceived  a  large  company  coming 
out  from  the  house.  We  met  them  as  we  walked  up.  There  were 
Rasay  himself;  his  brother  Dr.  Macleod;  his  nephew  the  Laird  of 
M^Kinnon ;  the  Laird  of  Macleod ;  Colonel  Macleod  of  Talisker,  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  service^  a  very  genteel  man,  and  a  faithful 
branch  of  the  fomily ;  Mr.  Macleod  of  Muiravenside,  best  known  by 
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the  name  of  Sandie  Macleod,  who  was  long  in  exile  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  took  in  1745;  and  several  other  persons.  We 
were  welcomed  upon  the  green,  and  conducted  into  the  houses 
where  we  were  introduced  to  Lady  Rasay,  who  was  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  ten  daughters. 
The  Laird  of  Rasay  is  a  sensible,  polite,  and  most  hospitable  gen- 
tleman. I  was  told  that  his  island  of  Rasay,  and  that  of  Rona, 
(from  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  has  his  tide,)  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  which  he  has  in  Sky,  do  not  altogether  yield 
him  a  very  large  revenue :  and  yet  he  lives  in  great  splendour ;  and 
so  &r  is  he  from  distressing  his  people,  that,  in  the  present  rage  for 
emigration,  not  a  man  has  left  his  estate. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  arrived.  Some  excellent  brandy 
was  served  round  immediately,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Highlands,  where  a  dram  is  generally  taken  every  day.  They  call 
it  a  scalch.  On  a  side-board  was  placed  for  us,  who  had  come  off 
the  sea,  a  substantial  dinner,  and  a  variety  of  wines.  Then  we  had 
coffee  and  tea.  I  observed  in  the  room  several  elegantly-bound 
books,  and  other  marks  of  improved  life.  Soon  afterwards  a  fidler 
appeared,  and  a  little  ball  began.  Rasay  himself  danced  with  as 
much  spirit  as  any  man,  and  Malcolm  bounded  like  a  roe.  Sandie 
Macleod,  who  has  at  times  an  excessive  flow  of  spirits,  and  had  it 
now,  was,  in  his  days  of  absconding,  known  by  the  name  of 
M^Cruslick,  which  it  seems  was  the  designation  of  a  kind  of  wild 
man  in  the  Highlands,  something  between  Proteus  and  Don 
Quixotte ;  and  so  he  was  called  here.  He  made  much  jovial  noise. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  this  scene,  that  he  said,  "I 
know  not  how  we  shall  get  away.*'  It  entertained  me  to  observe 
him  sitting  by,  while  we  danced,  sometimes  in  deep  meditation, — 
sometimes  smiling  complacendy, — sometimes  looking  upon  Hooke's 
''Roman  History," — and  sometimes  talking  a  Utde,  amidst  the 
noise  of  the  ball,  to  Mr.  Donald  McQueen,  who  anxiously  gathered 
knowledge  from  him  He  was  pleased  with  McQueen,  and  said  to 
me,  "  This  is  a  critical  man.  Sir.  There  must  be  great  vigour  of 
mind  to  make  him  cultivate  learning  so  much  in  the  isle  of  Sky, 
where  he  might  do  without  it  It  is  wonderful  how  many  of  the 
new  publications  he  has.  There  must  be  a  snatch  of  every  oppor- 
tunity." Mr.  McQueen  told  me  that  his  brother  (who  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  family  following  each  other  as  ministers  of  the 
parish  of  Snizort)  and  he  joined  together,  and  bought  from  time  ta 
timie  such  books  as  had  repuution.  Soon  after  we  came  in,  a  black 
cock  and  grey  hen,  which  had  been  shot,  were  shewn,  with  their 
feathers  on,  to   Dr.  Johnson,  who   had   never   seen   that   species  of 
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bird  before.    We  had  a  company  of  thirty  at  supper;  and  all  was 
good  humour  and  gaiety^  without  intemperance. 


Thursday^  gth  September. 

At  breakfost  this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of  other  things, 
there  were  oat-cakes,  made  of  what  is  called  graddaned  meal,  that 
is,  meal  made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks,  and  toasted  by 
fire,  instead  of  being  threshed  and  kiln-dried.  This  seems  to  be  bad 
management,  as  so  much  fodder  is  consumed  by  it  Mr.  McQueen 
however  defended  it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  doing  the  thing  much 
quicker,  as  one  operation  serves  what  is  otherwise  done  by  two. 
His  chief  reason  however  was,  that  the  servants  in  Sky  are,  accord- 
ing K>  him,  a  faithless  pack,  and  steal  what  they  can;  so  that  much 
is  saved  by  the  com  passing  but  once  through  their  hands,  as  at 
each  time  they  pilfer  some.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  gradaning 
is  »  strong  proof  of  the  laziness  of  the  Highlanders,  who  will  rather 
make  fire  act  for  them,  at  the  expence  of  fodder,  than  labour  them- 
selves. There  was  also,  what  I  cannot  help  disliking  at  breakfast, 
che«e :  it  is  the  custom  over  all  the  Highlands  to  have  it ;  and  it 
often  smells  very  strong,  and  poisons  to  a  certain  degree  the  ele- 
gance of  an  Indian  repast  The  day  was  showery ;  however,  Rasay 
and  I  took  a  walk,  and  had  some  cordial  conversatioa  I  conceived 
a  more  than  ordinary  regard  for  this  worthy  gentleman.  His  family 
has  possessed  this  island  above  four  hundred  years.  It  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  estate  of  Macleod  of  Lewis,  whom  he  represents. 
When  we  returned.  Dr.  Johnson  walked  with  us  to  see  the  old 
chapel  He  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  said,  "  This  is  truly  the  patri- 
archal life :  this  is  what  we  came  to  find.** 

After  dinner,  M'Cruslick,  Malcolm,  and  I,  went  out  with  guns,  to 
try  if  we  could  find  any  black-cock ;  but  we  had  no  sport,  owing  to 
a  heavy  rain.  I  saw  here  what  is  called  a  Danish  fort  Our  even- 
ing was  passed  as  last  night  was.  One  of  our  company,  I  was  told, 
had  hurt  himself  by  too  much  study,  particularly  of  infidel  metaphy- 
sicians, of  which  he  gave  a  proof,  on  second  sight  being  mentioned. 
He  immediately  retailed  some  of  the  follacious  arguments  of  Vol- 
taire and  Hume  against  miracles  in  general  Infidelity  in  a  High- 
land gentleman  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  offensive.  I  was  sorry 
for  him,  as  he  had  otherwise  a  good  character.  I  told  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  had  studied  himself  into  infidelity.  Johnson.  "Then  he 
must  study  himself  out  of  it  again.  That  is  the  way.  Drinking 
largely  will  sober  him  again." 
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Friday,  loM  September. 

Having  resolved  to  explore  the  island  of  Rasay,  which  could  be 
done  only  on  foot,  I  the  last  night  obtained  my  fellow  traveller's 
permission  to  leave  him  for  a  day,  he  being  unable  to  take  so  hardy 
a  walk.  Old  Mr.  Malcolm  MK^leod,  who  had  obligingly  promised 
'to  accompany  me,  was  at  my  bedside  between  five  and  six.  I 
sprang  up  immediately,  and  he  and  I,  attended  by  two  other  gentle- 
men,  traversed  the  country  during  the  whole  of  this  day.  Though 
we  had  passed  over  not  less  than  four-and-twenty  miles  of  very 
rugged  ground,  and  had  a  Highland  dance  on  the  top  of  Dun  Can,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  island,  we  returned  in  the  evening  not  at  aljk 
fatigued,  and  piqued  ourselves  at  not  being  outdone  at  the  nightly 
ball  by  our  less  active  friends,  who  had  remained  at  home. 

My  survey  of  Rasay  did  not  furnish  much  which  can  interest  my 
readers ;  I  shall  therefore  put  into  as  short  a  compass  as  I  can,  th^ 
observations  upon  it,  which  I  find  registered  in  my  Journal.  It  is 
about  fifteen  English  miles  long,  and  four  broad.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  laird's  family  seat,  situated  on  a  pleasing  low  spot  TVz 
old  tower  of  three  stories,  mentioned  by  Martin,  was  taken  down 
soon  after  1746,  and  a  modem  house  supplies  its  place.  There  are 
very  good  grass  fields  and  com  lands  about  it,  well  dressed.  I 
observed,  however,  hardly  any  inclosures,  except  a  good  garden 
plentifully  stocked  with  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  raspberries^ 
and  currants,  &a 

On  one  of  the  rocks  just  where  we  landed,  which  are  not  high, 
there  is  mdely  carved  a  square,  with  a  crucifix  in  the  middl^ 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  Lairds  of  Rasay,  in  old  times,  used  to  offer  up 
their  devotions.  I  could  not  approach  the  spot,  without  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  event  commemorated  by  this  symbol 

A  litde  firom  the  shore,  westward,  is  a  kind  of  subterraneous 
house.  There  has  been  a  natural  fissure,  or  separation  of  the  rock, 
running  towards  the  sea,  which  has  been  roofed  over  ^h  long 
stones,  and  above  them  turf  has  been  laid.  In  that  place  the 
inhabitants  used  to  keep  their  oars.  There  are  a  number  of  trees 
near  the  house,  which  grow  well ;  some  of  them  of  a  pretty  good 
size.  They  are  mostly  plane  and  ash.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
house  is  an  old  ruinous  chapel,  unroofed,  which  never  has  be^  Vjeiy 
curious.  We  here  saw  some  human  bones  of  an  uncommon  size. 
There  was  a  heel-bone,  in  particular,  which  Dr.  M'Leod  said  was 
such,  that,  if  the  foot  was  in  proportion,  it  must  have  been  twenty- 
seven  inches  long.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at  the  bones.  He 
started  back  from  them  with  a  striking  appearance  of  horror.     Mr. 
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McQueen  told  ub,  it  was  formerly  much  the  custom,  in  these  isles, 
to  have  human  bones  lying  above  ground,  especially  in  the  windows 
of  churches.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  is  the  family  burying- 
place.  Above  the  door,  on  the  east  end  of  it,  is  a  small  bust  or 
iooage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  carved  upon  a  stone  which  makes  part 
of  the  wall  There  is  no  church  upon  the  island  It  is  annexed  to 
one  of  the  parishes  of  Sky,  and  the  minister  comes  and  preaches 
either  in  Rasay's  house,  or  some  other  house,  on  certain  Sundays. 
I  could  not  but  value  the  £aimily  seat  more,  for  having  even  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  dose  to  it  There  was  something  comfortable 
in  the  thought  of  being  so  near  a  piece  of  consecrated  ground 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  I  look  with  reverence  upon  every  place  that  has 
been  set  apart  for  religion ;  **  and  he  kept  off  his  hat  while  he  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  chapeL 

The  eight  crosses,  which  Martin  mentions  as  pyramids  for 
deceased  ladies,  stood  in  a  semi-circular  line,  which  contained  within 
it  the  chapeL  They  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the  sacred  terri- 
tory within  which  an  asylum  was  to  be  had.  One  of  them,  which 
we  observed  upon  our  landing,  made  the  first  point  of  the  semicircle. 
There  are  few  of  them  now  remaining.  A  good  way  fisuther  north, 
there  is  a  row  of  buildings  about  four  feet  high :  they  run  from  the 
shore  on  the  east  along  the  top  of  a  pretty  high  eminence,  and  so 
down  to  the  shore  on  the  west,  in  mudi  the  same  direction  with  the 
crosses.  Rasay  took  them  to  be  the  marks  for  the  asylum ;  but 
Malcolm  thought  them  to  be  false  sentinels,  a  common  deception,  of 
which  instances  occur  in  Martin,  to  make  invaders  imagine  an  island 
better  guarded  Mr.  Donald  M^ueen,  justly  m  my  opinion,  sup- 
posed the  crosses  which  form  the  inner  cirde  to  be  the  church's 
landmarks. 

The  south  end  of  the  island  is  much  covered  with  laige  stones,  or 
rocky  strata.  The  laird  has  endosed  and  planted  part  of  it  with  firs, 
and  he  shewed  me  a  considerable  space  marked  out  for  additional 
plantations. 

Dun  Can  is  a  mountain  three  computed  miles  from  the  laird's 
house.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  consecutive  risings^  if  that  expression 
may  be  used  when  valleys  intervene,  so  that  there  is  but  a  short  rise 
at  once;  but  it  is  certainly  very  high  above  the  9ea.  The  palm  of 
altitude  is  disputed  for  by  the  people  of  Rasay  and  those  of  Sky; 
the  former  contending  for  Dun  Can,  the  latter  for  the  mountains  in 
Sky,  over-against  it  We  went  up  the  east  side  of  Dun  Can  pretty 
easily.  It  is  mostly  rocks  all  round,  the  points  of  which  hem  the 
summit  of  it  Sailois,  to  whom  it  is  a  good  object  as  they  pass 
along,  call  it  Rasay's  cap.      Before  we  reached   this  mountain,  we 
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passed  by  two  lakes.  Of  the  first,  Malcolm  told  me  a  strange 
fabulous  tradition.  He  said,  there  was  a  wild  beast  in  it,  a  sea- 
horse, which  came  and  devoured  a  man's  daughter ;  upon  which  the 
man  lighted  a  great  fire,  and  had  a  sow  roasted  at  it,  the  smell  of 
which  attracted  the  monster.  In  the  fire  was  put  a  spit  The  man 
lay  concealed  behind  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  he  had  an 
avenue  formed  for  the  monster,  with  two  rows  of  large  flat  stones, 
which  extended  from  the  fire  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  till  it  reached 
the  side  of  the  loch.  The  monster  came,  and  the  man  with  the  red 
hot  spit  destroyed  it  Malcolm  shewed  me  the  little  hiding  place,  and 
the  rows  of  stones.  He  did  not  laugh  when  he  told  this  stoiy.  I 
recollect  having  seen  in  the  ''  Scots  Magazine,"  several  years  ago^  a 
poem  upon  a  similar  tale,  perhaps  the  same,  translated  from  the  Erse^ 
or  Irish,  called  "  Albin  and  the  Daughter  of  Mey." 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  possessed  as  a  common,  in  Rasay. 
They  have  no  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  cattle.  Every  man 
puts  upon  it  as  many  as  he  chooses.  From  Dun  Can  northward, 
till  you  reach  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there  is  much  good 
natural  pasture  unencumbered  by  stones.  We  passed  over  a  spot, 
which  is  appropriated  for  the  exercising  ground.  In  1745,  a  hun- 
dred fighting  men  were  reviewed  here,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  officers  that  led  them  to  the  field.  They  returned  home 
all  but  about  fourteen.  What  a  princely  thing  is  it  to  be  able  to 
furnish  such  a  band !  Rasay  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  chief.  He  is, 
without  exaggeration,  a  father  to  his  people. 

There  is  plenty  of  lime-stone  in  the  island,  a  great  quarry  of  free- 
stone, and  some  natural  woods,  but  none  of  any  age,  as  they  cut 
the  trees  for  common  country  uses.  The  lakes,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  well  stocked  with  trout  Malcolm  catched  one  of  four- 
and-twenty  pounds  weight  in  the  loch  next  to  Dun  Can,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  certainly  a  Danish  name,  as  most  names  of  places  in 
these  islands  are. 

The  old  castie,  in  which  the  family  of  Rasay  formerly  resided,  is 
situated  upon  a  rock  very  near  the  sea.  The  rock  is  not  one  mass 
of  stone,  but  a  concretion  of  pebbles  and  earth,  so  firm  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  mouldered.  In  this  remnant  of  antiquity  I  found 
nothing  worthy  of  being  noticed,  except  a  certain  accommodation 
rarely  to  be  found  at  the  modern  houses  of  Scotland,  and  which  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  Laird  of  Rasa/s  new-built 
mansion,  where  nothing  else  was  wanting.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell 
the  Laird  it  was  a  shame  there  should  be  such  a  deficiency  in 
civilized  times.  He  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  remark.  But 
perhaps    some    generations   may    pass  before  the  want  is  supplied. 
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Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me,  how  quietly  people  will  endure  an  evil, 
which  they  might  at  any  time  very  easily  remedy;  and  mentioned 
as  an  instance,  that  the  present  fJEunily  of  Rasay  had  possessed  the 
island  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  never  made  a  commo- 
dious landing  place,  though  a  few  men  with  pickaxes  might  have  cut 
an  ascent  of  stairs  out  of  any  part  of  the  rock  in  a  week's  time. 

The  north  end  of  Rasay  is  as  rocky  as  the  south  end.  From  it  I 
saw  the  litde  isle  of  Fladda,  belonging  to  Rasay,  all  fine  green 
ground ; — and  Rona,  which  is  of  so  rocky  a  soil  that  it  appears  to  be 
a  pavement  I  was  told  however  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  grass, 
in  the  interstices.  The  Laird  has  it  all  in  his  own  hands.  At  this 
end  of  the  island  of  Rasay,  is  a  cave  in  a  striking  situation.  It  is 
in  a  recess  of  a  great  deft,  a  good  way  up  from  the  sea.  Before  it 
the  ocean  roars,  being  dashed  against  monstrous  broken  rocks; 
grand  and  awefiil  propugnaada.  On  the  right  hand  of  it  is  a  longi- 
tudinal cave,  very  low  at  the  entrance,  but  higher  as  you  advance. 
The  sea  having  scooped  it  out,  it  seems  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  the  interior  part,  where  the  water  must  have  operated  with  less 
force,  should  be  loftier  than  that  which  is  more  immediately 
exposed  to  its  violence.  The  roof  of  it  is  all  covered  with  a  kind  of 
petrifications  formed  by  drops,  which  perpetually  distil  from  it.  The 
first  cave  has  been  a  place  of  much  safety.  I  find  a  great  difficulty 
in  describing  visible  objects.  I  must  own  too  that  the  old  castle  and 
cave,  like  many  other  things,  of  which  one  hears  much,  did  not 
answer  my  expectations.  People  are  every  where  apt  to  magnify 
the  curiosities  of  their  country. 

This  island  has  abundance  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats; — 
a  good  many  horses,  which  are  used  for  plowing,  carrying  out  dung, 
&c  I  believe  the  people  never  ride.  There  are  indeed  no  roads 
through  the  island,  unless  a  few  detached  beaten  tracks  deserve 
that  name.  Most  of  the  houses  are  upon  the  shore;  so  that  all 
the  people  have  little  boats,  and  catch  fish.  There  is  great  plenty 
of  potatoes  here.  There  are  black-cock  in  extraordinary  abundance, 
moor-fowl,  plover,  and  wild  pigeons,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
same  as  we  have  in  pigeon-houses,  m  their  state  of  nature.  Rasay 
has  no  pigeon-house.  There  are  no  hares  nor  rabbits  in  the  island, 
nor  was  there  ever  known  to  be  a  fox,  till  last  year,  when  one  was 
landed  on  it  by  some  malicious  person,  without  whose  aid  he  could 
not  have  got  thither,  as  that  animal  is  known  to  be  a  very  bad 
swimmer.  He  has  done  much  mischief.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fish  caught  in  the  sea  around  Rasay;   it  is  a  place  where  one  may 

Second  Edition, — Line  88:  R§ad  ''carrying  out  dnng^  and  other  works  of 
husbandry." 
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live  in  plenty,  and  even  in  luxmy.  Thexe  ane  no  deer;  but  Rasaj 
tiold  us  he  would  get  some. 

They  reckon  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year  in  diis  idand,  owing 
Id  its  being  dixecdy  opposite  to  the  western  coaat  of  Sky,  where  the 
watery  clouds  are  broken  by  high  mountains.  The  hills  here,  and 
indeed  all  the  heathy  grounds  in  general,  abound  with  the  sweel- 
smelUng  plant  which  the  Highlanders  call  gaut^  and  (I  think)  with 
dwarf  juniper  in  many  places.  There  is  enough  of  tur(  which  ia 
their  fewel,  and  it  is  thought  there  is  a  mine  of  coal. — Such  are  the 
observations  which  I  made  upon  the  island  of  Rasay,  upon  com- 
paring it  with  the  description  given  by  Martin,  whose  book  we 
had  with  us. 

There  has  been  an  ancient  league  between  the  fiimilies  of.  Mac- 
donald  and  Rasay.  Whenever  the  head  of  either  iisunily  die^,  his 
sword  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  other.  The  present  Ri^ay  has  die 
late  Sir  James  Macdonald's  swonL  Old  Rasay  joined  the  Highland 
army  in  1745,  but  prudently  guarded  against  a  fcMfeiture,  by 
previously  conveying  Us  estate  to  the  present  gendeman,  his  el4^ 
soa  On  that  occasion,  Sir  Alexander,  father  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neighbour.  '*  Don't  be  afraid, 
Rasay,  said  he;  I'll  use  all  my  interest  to  keep  you  safe;  and  if 
your  estate  should  be  taken,  1*11  buy  it  for  the  frunily."  And  he 
would  have  done  it. 

Let  me  now  gather  some  gold  dust, — ^some  more  fragments  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  without  regard  to  order  of  time.  He 
said,  ''he  thought  very  highly  of  Bentley;  that  no  man  now  went 
so  &r  in  the  kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivated ;  that  the  many 
attacks  on  him  were  owing  to  envy,  and  to  a  desire  of  being  known» 
by  being  in  competition  with  such  a  man ;  that  it  was  safe  to  attack 
him,  because  he  never  answered  his  opponents,  but  let  them  die 
away.  It  was  attacking  a  man  who  would  not  beat  them,  because 
his  beating  them  would  make  them  live  the  longer.  And  he 
was  right  not  to  answer;  for,  in  his  hazardous  method  of  writ- 
ing, he  could  not  but  be  often  enough  wrong;  so  it  was  better  to 
leave  things  to  their  general  appearance,  than  own  himself  to  have 
erred  in  particulars."  He  said,  "Mallet  was  the  prettiest  drest 
puppet  about  town,  and  always  kept  good  company.^  Tha^  from 
his  way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and  a/ways  said,  that  he  had  not  written 
any  part  of  the  'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  though  per- 
haps  he  intended  to  do  it  at  some  time,  in  which  case  he  was  not 


*  His  dress,  Davies  says,  was  chosen      velvet 
by   his  wife,  and   was  generally  black 
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culpable  in  taking  the  pension.  That  he  imagined  the  Duchess 
furnished  the  materials  for  her  Apology,  which  Hooke  wrote,  and 
Hooke  furnished  the  words  and  the  order,  and  all  that  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  consists.  That  the  duchess  had  not  superior 
parts,  but  was  a  bold  frondess  woman,  who  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  her  opportunities  in  life.  That  Hooke  got  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  writing  her  Apology.  That  he  wondered  Hooke 
should  have  been  weak  enough  to  insert  so  profligate  a  maxim, 
as  that  to  tdl  another's  secret  to  one's  friend,  is  no  breach  of 
confidence;  though  perhaps  Hooke,  who  was  a  virtuous  man,  as 
his  '  Histoiy '  shews,  and  did  not  wish  her  well,  though  he  wrote  her 
Apology,  might  see  its  ill  tendency,  and  yet  insert  it  at  her  desire. 
He  was  acting  only  ministerially."  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
Hooke  was  bound  to  give  his  best  advice.  I  ^eak  as  a  lawyer. 
Though  I  have  had  clients  whose  causes  I  could  not,  as  a  private 
man,  approve ;  yet,  if  I  undertook  them,  I  would  not  do  any  thing 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  them,  even  at  their  desire^  without 
warning  them  of  their  danger. 


Saturdojf^  wth  September. 

It  was  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain;  so  we  could  not  set  out  I 
wrote  some  of  this  Journal,  and  talked  awhile  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  room,  and  passed  the  day,  I  cannot  well  say  how,  but  very 
pleasantly.  I  was  here  amused  to  find  Mr.  Cumberland's  comedy 
of  the  *'  West  Indian,"  in  which  he  has  very  well  drawn  a  High- 
land character,  Colin  M'Cleod,  of  the  same  name  with  the  family 
under  whose  roof  we  now  were.  Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  who  is  indeed  a  most  promising  youth, 
and  with  a  noble  spirit  struggles  with  difficulties,  and  endeavours 
to  preserve  his  people.  He  has  been  left  with  an  incumbrance  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  debt,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
hundred  poimds  a  year.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  If  he  gets  the  better 
of  all  this,  he'll  oe  a  hero  \  and  I  hope  he  wiU.^  I  have  not  met 
with  a  young  man  who  had  more  desire  to  learn,  or  who  has  learnt 
more.  I  have  seen  nobody  that  I  wish  more  to  do  a  kindness  to 
than   Madeod."    Such  was  the  honourable  elogium,  on  this  young 

Second  EdUian.-^lADit   24:    DiU    ''West    Indian,"   and    read   "Fashionable 
Lover." 

^  He  died  in  1801 ;  and  Us  son  and      their  dlfliculties,  (ailed  to  redeem  the 
gnmdson,  after  &  hopeless  stmggle  with      estate. 
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chieftain,    pronounced  by  an  accurate   observer,   whose   praise 
never  lightly  bestowed. 

There  is  neither  justice  of  peace,  nor  constable,  in  Rasay.  Sky 
has  Mr.  M^Cleod  of  Ulinish,  who  is  the  sheriff  substitute,  and  no 
other  justice  of  peace.  The  want  of  the  execution  of  justice  is 
much  felt  among  the  islanders.  Macleod  very  sensibly  observed, 
that  taking  away  the  heritable  jurisdictions  had  not  b^  of  such 
service  in  the  islands  as  was  imagined.  They  had  not  authority 
enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What  could  formerly  have  been  settled  at 
once,  must  now  either  take  much  time  and  trouble,  or  be  neglected. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "A  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  which  b  governed 
only  by  laws ;  because  a  thousand  things  occur  for  which  laws  can> 
not  provide,  and  where  authority  ought  to  interpose.  Now  destroy- 
ing the  authority  of  the  chiefs  set  the  people  loose.  It  did  not 
pretend  to  bring  any  positive  good,  but  only  to  cure  some  evil ;  and 
I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  country  to  know  what 
degree  of  evil  the  heritable  jurisdictions  occasioned."  I  main- 
tained hardly  any;  because  the  chiefs  generally  acted  right,  for 
their  own  sakes. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  now  wishing  to  move.  There  was  not  enough 
of  intellectual  entertainment  for  him,  after  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  which  he  did,  by  asking  questions,  till  he  had  exhausted 
the  island;  and  where  there  was  so  numerous  a  company,  mostly 
young  people,  there  was  such  a  flow  of  familiar  talk,  so  much  noise, 
and  so  much  singing  and  dancing,  that  little  opportunity  was  left 
for  his  energetic  conversation.  He  seemed  sensible  of  this;  for 
when  I  told  him  how  happy  they  were  at  having  him  there,  he  said, 
"Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  entertain  them  much.**  I  was 
fretted,  from  irritability  of  nerves,  by  M'Cruslick's  too  obstreporous 
mirth.  I  complained  of  it  to  my  fnend,  observing  we  should  be 
better  if  he  was  gone.  *'No,  Sir,  said  he.  He  puts  something 
into  our  society,  and  takes  nothing  out  of  it"  Dr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, had  several  opportunities  of  instructing  the  company;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  what 
passed,  as  his  discourse  now  turned  chiefly  on  mechanicks,  agri- 
culture, and  such  subjects,  rather  than  on  science  and  wit  Last 
night  Lady  Rasay  shewed  him  the  operation  of  wawking  cloth,  that 
fS,  thickening  it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill  Here  it 
is  performed  by  women,  who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and  rub  it  with 
both  their  hands,  singing  an  Erse  song  all  the  time.  He  was  ask- 
ing questions  while  they  were  performing  this  operation,  and,  amidst 
their  loud  and  wild  howl,  his  voice  was  heard  even  in  the  room 
above. 
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They  dance  here  every  night  The  queen  of  our  ball  was  the 
eldest  Miss  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman,  and 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  those  regions,  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Flora  Rasay.*  There  seemed  to  be  no  jealousy,  no  discon- 
tent among  them,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  was  such,  that  I  for 
a  moment  doubted  whether  unhappiness  had  any  place  in  Rasay. 
But  my  delusion  was  soon  dispelled,  by  recollecting  the  following 
lines  of  my  fellow  traveller : 

^  Yet  hope  not  life  from  pain  or  danger  free, 
Or  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee  1"* 


Sunday^  13M  September. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  although  we  did  not  approve  of  travel' 
ling  on  Sunday,  we  resolved  to  set  out,  as  we  were  in  an  island, 
from  whence  one  must  take  occasion  as  it  serves.  Macleod  and 
Talisker  sailed  in  a  boat  of  Rasay's  for  Sconser,  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  Dunvegan.  M'Cruslick  went  with  them  to  Sconser,  from 
whence  he  was  to  go  to  Slate,  and  so  to  the  main  land.  We  were 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  at  Kingsburgh,  and  see  the  celebrated  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald,  who  is  married  to  the  present  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Kingsburgh  \  so  took  that  road,  though  not  so  near.  All  the  family, 
but  Lady  Rasay,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to  see  us  depart  Rasay 
himself  went  with  us  in  a  large  boat,  with  eight  oars,  built  in  his 
island;  as  did  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Cleod,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen,  Dr. 
Macleod,  and  some  others.  We  had  a  most  pleasant  sail  between 
Rasay  and  Sky ;  and  passed  by  a  cave,  where  Martin  says  fowls  were 
catched  by  lighting  fire  in  the  mouth  of  it  Malcolm  remembers 
this.     But  it  is  not  now  practised,  as  few  fowls  come  into  it 

We  spoke  of  death.  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  observed,  that 
the  boastings  of  some  men,  as  to  dying  easily,  were  idle  talk,  pro- 
ceeding from  partial  views.  I  mentioned  Hawthomden's  "Cypress- 
grove,"  where  it  is  said  that  the  world  is  a  mere  show ;  and  that  it  is 
unreasonable  for  a  man  to  wish  to  continue  in  the  show-room,  after 
he  has  seen  it  Let  him  go  cheerfully  out,  and  give  place  to  other 
spectators.  Johnson.  "Yes,  Sir,  if  he  is  sure  he  is  to  be  well, 
after  he  goes  out  of  it     But  if  he  is  to  grow  blind  after  he  goes 

*  She  had  heen  some  time  at  Edinbuigb,  to  which  she  a^ain  went,  and  was  married 
to  my  worthy  neighbour.  Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  now  Larl  of  Loudoun ;  but  she 
died  soon  afterwi^s,  leaving  one  daughter. 

Second  Edition,— UoA^i  «  catched  "altered  to ''caught" 
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am  of  the  ahow-ioom,  and  never  to  see  any  diing  again ;  or  if  he  does 
BOW  know  wiiither  he  is  to  go  next,  a  man  will  not  go  cheerfully  out 
of  a  show-room.  No  wise  man  will  be  contented  to  di^  if  he  dunks 
he  is  to  go  into  a  state  of  punishment  Nay,  no  wise  man  will  be 
contented  to  die,  if  he  diinks  he  is  to  M  into  annihilation  :  for  how- 
ever unhappy  any  man's  existence  may  be,  he  yet  would  rather  have 
it,  than  not  exist  at  alL  No ;  there  is  no  rational  principle  by  which 
a  man  can  die  contented,  but  a  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
the  merits  of  Jssus  Christ.''  This  short  sermon,  delivered  with  an 
earnest  tone,  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  which  was  perfecdy  calm,  on 
a  day  appropriated  to  religious  worship,  while  evety  one  listened 
with  an  air  of  sadsfieurdon,  had  a  most  pleasing  c^ect  upon  my 
mind. 

Pursuing  the  same  train  of  serious  reflection,  he  added,  that  it 
seemed  certain  that  happiness  could  not  be  found  in  this  life, 
because  so  many  had  tried  to  find  it,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
had  not  found  it 

We  reached  the  harbour  of  Portree,  in  Sky,  which  is  a  Urge  and 
good  one.  There  was  lying  in  it  a  vessel  to  carry  off  the  emi- 
grants, caUed  the  Nestor,  It  made  a  short  settlement  of  the  dif^ 
ferences  between  a  chief  and  his  dan  : 

" Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peleiden  festinat  &  inter  Atriden." 

We  approached  her,  and  she  hoisted  her  colours.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  M'Queen  remained  in  the  boat  Rasay  and  I,  and  the  rest, 
went  on  board  of  her.  She  was  a  very  pretty  vessel,  and,  as  we 
were  told,  the  largest  in  Clyde.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  capt^  shewed 
her  to  us.  The  cabin  was  commodious,  and  even  elegant  There 
was  a  little  library,  finely  bound.  Portree  has  its  name  fit>m  Ring 
James  V.  having  landed  there  in  his  tour  through  the  Western 
Isles,  Ru  in  Erse  being  Eling,  as  i?^  is  in  Italian;  so  it  is  Port- 
royal  There  was  here  a  tolerable  inn.  On  our  landing,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  horn  home ;  and  there  were  also  letters 
to  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  fix>m  Lord  Elibank,  which  had  been  sent 
after  us  fix>m  Edinburgh.  His  lordship's  letter  to  me  was  as 
follows : 

''Dbar  Boswsll, — I  flew  to  Edinburgh  the  moment  I  heard  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  arrival;  but  so  defective  was  my  intelligence^  that  I 
came  too  late. 

<'It  is  but  justice  to  believe,  that  I  could  never  forgive  mjrsel^ 
nor  deserve  to   be  forgiven  by  others,  if  I  was  to  fidl  in  any  mark 
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of  respect  to  that  very  great  genius.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
veneration;  for  that  very  reason  I  was  resolved  to  take  no  share 
in  the  merit,  perhaps  guilt,  of  enticing  him  to  honour  this  country 
with  a  visit  I  could  not  persuade  myself  there  was  any  thing  in 
Scotland  worthy  to  have  a  summer  of  Samuel  Johnson  bestowed 
on  it ;  but  since  he  has  done  us  that  compliment,  for  heaven's  sake 
inform  me  of  your  motions.  I  will  attend  them  most  religiously  j 
and  though  I  should  regret  to  let  Mr.  Johnson  go  a  mile  out  of  his 
way  on  my  account,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  five  hundred 
miles  to  enjoy  a  day  of  his  company.  Have  the  charity  to  send  a 
council-post*  with  intelligence;  the  post  does  not  suit  us  in  the 
country.  At  any  rate  write  to  me.  I  will  attend  you  in  the  north, 
when  I  shall  know  where  to  find  you. 
"lam, 
^  My  dear  Boswell, 

"Your  sincerely 

*^  Obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Elibank. 
*«  August  aist,  I773.'* 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  diese  words : 

"Dkar  Sir, — I  was  to  have  kissed  your  hands  at  Edinburgh,  the 
moment  I  heard  of  you;  but  you  was  gone. 

"I  hope  my  fnend  Boswell  will  inform  me  of  your  motions.  It 
will  be  cruel  to  deprive  me  an  instant  of  the  honour  of  attendmg 
you.  As  I  value  you  more  than  any  King  in  Christendom,  I  will 
perform  that  duty  with  infinitely  greater  alacrity  than  any  courtier. 
I  can  contribute  but  little  to  your  entertainment;  but,  my  sincere 
esteem  for  you  gives  me  some  title  to  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing it 

"I  dare  say  you  are  by  this  time  sensible  that   things  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  as  when   Buchanan  complained  of  being  bom  solo 
d  seculo  inerudito.      Let  me  hear  of  you;   and  be  persuaded  that 
none  of  your  admirers  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to  you,  than, 
"  Dear  sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient, 

^  And  most  humble  servant^ 

"Eubank.* 

ui,  Johnson,  on  the  fidlowing  Tuesday,  answered  for  both  of  u^ 
tiius: 


•  A  tenv  m  Scotland  for  a  special  meatenger,  mdi  at  wai  kamaYj  sent  with  di»- 
patches  by  tne  lords  of  the  council 
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"  My  Loro^ — On  die  nigged  shore  of  Skie,  I  had  the  hoDOur  of 
your  lordshtp^s  letter,  and  can  with  great  troth  dedaie.  diai  no 
place  is  so  ^ooaqr  bat  that  it  would  be  cheered  bj  soch  a  testimoaj 
of  regard,  from  a  mind  so  weD  qoalined  to  estimate  characters,  and 
to  deal  out  sqiprobation  in  its  trae  proportions.  If  I  have  more 
tiian  my  share,  it  is  your  lordship's  £auilt;  fiv  I  have  always  rever- 
enced your  judgement  too  much,  to  eialt  mysdf  in  your  presence 
byanyfrdse  pretennons. 

^Mr.  Boswell  and  I  aie  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  winds, 
and  therefore  cannot  fix  the  time  at  whidi  we  shaU  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  your  lordship.  But  we  should  either  of  us  think  oorsdves 
injured  by  the  supposition  that  we  would  miss  your  lordship's  oon- 
versation,  when  we  could  enjoy  it ;  fiar  I  have  often  declared,  diai  I 
never  met  yon  without  going  away  a  wiser  man. 
^  I  am,  my  Lord, 

*  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

«  And  most  humble  servant, 

**Saii.  J0HMSO& 
••SWc,  Sept  14,  I773.» 

At  Portree,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  went  to  church  and  officiated 
in  Erse,  and  then  came  to  dinner.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  resolved  diat 
we  should  treat  the  company;  so  I  played  the  landlord,  or  uiaster 
of  the  feast,  having  previously  ordered  Joseph  to  pay  the  bilL 

Sir  James  Macdonald  intended  to  have  built  a  village  here,  which 
would  have  done  great  good.  A  village  is  like  a  heart  to  a  country, 
it  produces  a  perpetual  circulation,  and  gives  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  profit  of  many  little  articles,  which  would  otherwise 
be  in  a  good  measure  lost  We  had  here  a  dinner,  etpraterea  nihiL 
Dr.  Johnson  talked  none.  When  we  were  about  to  depart,  we  found 
that  Rasay  had  been  before-hand  with  us,  and  that  all  was  paid ;  I 
would  fain  have  contested  this  matter  with  him;  but  seeing  him 
resolved,  I  declined  it  We  parted  with  cordial  embraces  fiom  him 
and  worthy  Malcolm*  In  the  evening  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  remounted 
our  horses,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McQueen  and  Dr.  Macleod.  It 
rained  very  hard.  We  rode  what  they  called  six  miles,  upon  Rasa/s 
lands  m  Sky,  to  Dr.  Macleod's  house.  On  the  road  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  out  of  spirits.  When  I  talked  of  our  meet- 
ing Lord  Elibank,  he  said,  ^  I  cannot  be  with  him  much.  I  long  to 
be  again  in  civilized  life ;  but  can  stay  but  a  short  while  "  (he  meant 
at  Edinburgh).      He    said,    "let  us    go    to   Dunvegan  to-morrow." 

Stcond  Sdition.—Uxkt  29 :  **  talked  none  "  altered  to  "did  not  talk.** 
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"Yes,  (said  I,)  if  it  is  not  a  deluge."  "At  any  rate,"  he  replied. 
This  shewed  a  kind  of  fretful  impatience ;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  our  disagreeable  ride.  I  feared  he  would  give  up 
Mull  and  Icolmkill,  for  he  said  something  of  his  apprehensions  of 
being  detained  by  bad  weather  in  going  to  Mull  and  lona.  How- 
ever I  hoped  welL  We  had  a  dish  of  tea  at  Dr.  Macleod's,  who  had 
a  pretty  good  house,  where  was  his  brother,  a  half-pay  officer.  His 
lady  was  a  polite,  agreeable  woman.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  was  so  well  married,  for  he  had  an  esteem  for 
physicians.  The  doctor  accompanied  us  to  Kingsburgh,  which  is 
called  a  mile  farther ;  but  the  computation  of  Sky  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  real  distance. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  safely  arrived  at  Kings- 
burgh, and  received  by  the  hospitable  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  with  a 
most  respectful  attention,  supported  him  into  the  house.  Kings- 
burgh was  compleatly  the  figure  of  a  gallant  Highlander,^-exhibit- 
ing  "  the  graceful  mien,  and  manly  looks,"  which  our  popular  Scots 
song  has  justly  attributed  to  that  character.  He  had  his  Tartan 
plaid  thrown  about  him,  a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  knot  of  black 
ribband  like  a  cockade,  a  brown  short  coat  of  a  kind  of  duffil,  a  Tartan 
waistcoat  with  gold  buttons  and  gold  button-holes,  a  bluish  philibeg, 
and  Tartan  hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair  tied  behind,  and  was  a 
large  stately  man,  with  a  steady  sensible  coimtenance. 

There  was  a  comfortable  parlour  with  a  good  fire,  and  a  dram 
went  round.  By  and  by  supper  was  served,  at  which  there  appeared 
the  lady  of  the  house,  the  celebrated  Miss  Flora  Macdonald.  She 
is  a  little  woman,  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and  uncommonly  mild  and 
well-bred  To  see  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  champion  of  the 
English  Tories,  salute  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  was 
a  striking  sight;  for  though  somewhat  congenial  in  their  notions,  it 
was  very  improbable  they  should  meet  here. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  (for  so  I  shall  call  her)  told  me,  she  heard 
upon  the  main  land,  as  she  was  returning  to  Sky  about  a  fortnight 
before,  that  Mr.  Bosweli  was  coming  to  Sky,  and  one  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  young  English  buck,  with  him.  He  was  highly  entertained  with 
this  fancy.  Giving  an  account  of  the  afternoon  which  we  past  at 
Anock,  he  said,  "  I,  being  a  huck^  had  miss  in  to  make  tea."  He  was 
rather  quiescent  to-night,  and  went  early  to  bed.  I  was  in  a  cordial 
humour,  and  promoted  a  cheerful  glass.  The  punch  was  super- 
excellent  Honest  Mr.  M'Queen  observed  that  I  was  in  high  glee, 
"my  gpvemaur  being  gone  to  bed."    Yet  in   reality  my  heart  was 

S€t»md EdUmt.-^lABLt  53 :  Riod  *«m  she  wm  feturning  home  aboat,*'  fte. 
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grieved,  when  I  recollected  that  Kingsburgh  was  embamaaed  m 
his  afJ^Ts,  and  intended  to  go  to  America.  However,  nothing  but 
what  was  good  was  present,  and  I  pleased  myself  in  thinking  that 
so  spirited  a  man  would  be  well  every  where.  I  slept  in  the  lame 
room  with  Dr.  Johnsoa  Each  had  a  neat  bed,  with  Tartan  cur- 
tains, in  an  upper  chamber.^ 


Monday^  \%th  September, 

The  room  where  we  lay  was  a  celebrated  one.  Dr.  Johnson^  bed 
was  the  very  bed  in  which  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  King 
James  the  Second*  lay,  on  one  of  the  nights  after  the  failure  of  his 
rash  attempt  in  1745-6,  while  he  was  eluding  tiie  pursuit  of  the 
emissaries  of  government,  which  had  offered  thirty  thousand  pounds 
as  a  reward  for  apprehending  him.  To  see  Ehr.  Samud  Johnson 
lying  in  that  bed,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  in  the  House  of  Miss  Flofa 
Macdonald,  struck  me  with  such  a  groupe  of  ideas  as  it  is  not  easy 
for  words  to  describe,  as  they  passed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled^ 
and  said,  ^I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts  in  it"^  The  room 
was  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  maps  and  prints.  Among 
others,  was  Hogarth's   print  of  Wilkes  grinning,   with    the    cap  of 

*  I  do  not  call  him  tk$  Primi  of  Wales^  or  the  Frime^  because  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  right  which  the  House  of  Stuart  had  to  the  throne  is  extinguished.  I  do 
not  caD  him  the  Pretender^  because  it  appears  to  me  as  an  insult  to  one  who  is  stiU 
alive,  and,  I  suppose,  thinks  very  differently.  It  may  be  a  parliamentary  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  is  not  a  gentlemanly  expression.  I  know^  and  I  exult  in  having  it  in  mj 
power  to  tell,  that  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is  entitled  to  be  offended  at 
this  dielicacy,  "  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do  ; "  and  has  liberality  of  mind  and  generosih^ 
of  sentiment  enough,  to  approve  of  my  tenderness  for  what  even  h<u  bun  Blood- 
Royal.'  That  he  is  a  prince  by  courtesy,  cannot  be  denied ;  because  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  I  shall,  therefcnre,  em  that  mecmmt  alome, 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  w  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

^  lliis,  perhaps,  was  said  in  allusion  to  some  lines  ascribed  to  Pop^  oa  his  lying, 
at  John  Duke  ol  Argyll's,  at  Adderbury,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  Wilmot,  EmtI  of 
Rochester^  had  slept  t 

'*  Widi  no  poetic  ardour  fir'd, 

I  press  the  bed  where  VIHlmot  lay ; 
That  here  he  Uv'd,  or  here  expired. 
Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay.** 

1  «<  The  Kingsburgh  £unily,"  says  Mr.  '  Mr.  BosweD,  no  doubt,  laid  thii 
Carnithers,  "  emigrated  in  the  vear  after  question  before  the  Idng,  when  he  waited 
Johnson's  visit  They  returned  to  their  on  him  to  ask  permission  to  publish  the 
old  home.  Flora,  during  the  voyage,  report  of  the  conversation  between  John- 
aided  in  repelling  the  attack  of  a  priva-  son  and  his  Majesty.  IDs  behaviour  on 
?eer  by  animating  the  men.  In  the  fray  this  occasion  is  amusingly  described  by 
she  was  thrown  down,  and  had  her  arm  Madame  d'Arblay. — See  Memoir  of  Dr. 
broken.     She  died  in  179a"  Bumey,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 14. 
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liberty  on  a  pole  by  him.  That  too  was  a  curious  circumstance  in 
the  scene  this  morning;  such  a  contrast  was  Wilkes  to  the  above 
groupe.  It  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  Chambers's  "Account  of 
Oriental  Gardening,"  in  which  we  are  told  all  odd,  strange,  ugly,  and 
even  terrible  objects,  are  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  variety :  a  wild 
extravagance  of  taste  which  is  so  well  ridiculed  in  the  celebrated 
Epistle  to  him.  The  following  lines  of  that  poem  immediately 
occurred  to  me : 

^  Here,  too,  O  king  of  vengeance  I  in  thy  fane, 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain." 

Upon  the  table  in  our  room  I  found  in  the  morning  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  with  his  pencil  these 
words: 

"Quantum  cedat  virtutibus  auruuL'' 

What  he  meant  by  writing  them  I  could  not  telL  He  had  catched 
cold  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  the  rain  yesterday  having  made  it  worse^ 
he  was  become  very  deaf.  At  breakfast  he  said,  he  woiild  have 
given  a  good  deal,  rather  than  not  have  Iain  in  that  bed.  I  owned 
he  was  the  lucky  man;  and  observed,  that  without  doubt  it  had 
been  contrived  between  Kfrs.  Macdonald  and  him.  She  seemed  to 
acquiesce;  adding,  "You  know  young  bucks  are  always  favourites 
of  the  ladies."  He  spoke  of  Prince  Charles  being  here,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Macdonald  ^^Who  was  with  him?  We  were  told,  madam,  in 
England,  there  was  one  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  with  him."  She 
said,  "they  were  very  right;"  and  perceiving  Dr.  Johnson's 
curiosity,  though  he  had  delicacy  enough  not  to  question  her,  very 
obligingly  entertained  him  with  a  recital  of  the  particulars  which  she 
herself  knew  of  that  escape,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
humanity,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  of  the  Highlanders.  Dr.  Johnson 
listened  to  her  with  placid  attention,  and  said,  "  All  this  should  be 
written  down." 

From  what  she  told  us,  and  fit>m  what  I  was  told  by  others  per- 
sonally concerned,  and  from  a  paper  of  information  which  Rasay 
was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  at  my  desire,  I  have  compiled  the  fol- 

Second  Edition. — On  line  14  a  note  s  "  With  Tirtae  wdgh'd,  what  worthless  trash 
is  gold!" 
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friend  has  observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  been  thinking  on  the 
reward  which  was  offered  by  government  for  the  apprehension  of  the  grandson  of 
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going.  Upon  which  they  were  both  sworn  to  secresy;  and  the 
business  being  imparted  to  them,  they  were  keen  for  putting  off  to 
sea  without  loss  of  time.  The  boat  soon  landed  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  inn  at  Portree. 

All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  Wanderer  got  forward  to  Por- 
tree. Malcolm  M^Leod,  and  MTriar,  were  dispatched  to  look  foi 
him.  In  a  short  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the  publick  house. 
There  Donald  Roy,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Mugstot,  received  him,  and 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  concerted  Here  he  wanted  silver 
for  a  guinea.  The  landlord  had  but  thirteen  shillings.  He  was 
going  to  accept  of  this  for  his  guinea:  hot  Donald  Roy  very 
judiciously  observed,  that  it  would  discover  him  to  be  some  great 
man ;  so  he  desisted.  He  slipped  out  of  the  house,  leaving  his  fair 
protectress,  whom  he  never  again  saw;  and  Malcolm  M'Leod  was 
presented  to  him  by  Donald  Roy,  as  a  captain  in  his  army.  Young 
Rasay  and  Dr.  M^Leod  had  waited,  in  impatient  anxiety,  in  the  boat 
When  he  came,  their  names  were  announced  to  him.  He  would 
not  permit  the  usual  ceremonies  of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his 
equals. 

Donald  Roy  stayed  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readiness  to  get  intelligence, 
and  give  an  alarm  in  case  the  troops  should  discover  the  retreat  to 
Rasay;  and  Prince  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  that 
island  in  the  night.  He  slept  a  little  upon  the  passage,  and  they 
landed  about  day-break.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  acconmio- 
dating  him  with  a  lodging,  as  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  had 
been  burnt  by  the  soldieiy.  They  repaired  to  a  little  hut,  which 
some  shepherds  had  lately  built,  and  having  prepared  it  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  made  a  bed  of  heath  for  the  stranger,  they  kindled 
a  fire,  and  partook  of  some  provisions  which  had  been  sent  with  him 
from  Ringsburgh.  It  was  observed,  that  he  would  not  taste  wheat- 
bread,  or  brandy,  while  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted;  ''for  these, 
saia  he,  are  my  own  country  bread  and  drink."  This  was  very 
engaging  to  the  Highlanders. 

Young  Rasay  being  the  only  person  of  the  company  that  durst 
appear  with  safety,  he  went  in  quest  of  something  fresh  for  them  to 
eat ;  but  though  he  was  amidst  his  own  cows^  sheep,  and  goats,  he 
could  not  venture  to  take  any  of  them  for  fear  of  a  discovery,  but 
was  obliged  to  supply  himself  by  stealth.  He  therefore  catched 
a  kid,  and  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plaid,  and  it  was  killed  and 
drest,  and  furnished  them  a  meal  which  they  relished  much.  The 
distressed  Wanderer,  whose  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impaired 

Second  £diHm.^lAne  2  :  Read  "  they  were  eager  to  put  off'*  fta 
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by  hunger,  fetigue,  and  watching,  slept  a  long  time,  but  seemed  to 
be  frequently  disturbed  Malcolm  told  me  he  would  start  from 
broken  slumbers,  and  speak  to  himself  in  different  languages, 
French,  Italian,  and  English.  I  must  however  acknowledge,  that 
It  is  highly  probable  that  my  worthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know 
precisely  the  difference  between  French  and  Italian.  One  of  his 
expressions  in  English  was,  '<  O  God  1  poor  Scotland  ! " 

While  they  were  in  the  hut,  M'Kenzie  and  M'Friar,  the  two 
boatmen,  were  placed  as  sentinels  upon  different  eminences;  and 
one  day  an  incident  happened,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  There 
was  a  man  wandering  about  the  island,  selling  tobacco.  Nobody 
knew  him,  and  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy.  Mackenzie  came 
running  to  the  hut,  and  told  that  this  suspected  person  was  ap- 
proaching. Upon  which  the  three  gentlemen,  young  Rasay,  Dr. 
M'Leod,  and  Malcolm,  held  a  council  of  war  upon  him,  and  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  instantly  put  to  death. 
Prince  Charles,  at  once  assuming  a  grave  and  even  serene  counte- 
nance, said,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  take  away  a  man's  life, 
who  may  be  innocent,  while  we  can  preserve  our  own."  The  gen- 
tlemen however  persisted  in  their  resolution,  while  he  as  strenuously 
continued  to  take  the  merciful  side.  John  M'Kenzie,  who  sat  watch* 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  overheard  the  debate,  said  in  Erse^ 
•*  Well,  well ;  he  must  be  shot  You  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the 
parliament,  and  will  do  what  we  choose."  Prince  Charles,  seeing 
the  gentlemen  smile,  asked  what  the  man  had  said,  and  being  told 
it  in  English,  he  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was,  laughed  loud  and 
heartily.  Luckily  the  unknown  person  did  not  perceive  that  there 
were  people  in  the  hut,  at  least  did  not  come  to  it,  but  walked  on 
past  it,  unknowing  of  his  risk.  It  was  afterwards  found  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Highland  army,  who  was  himself  in  danger.  Had 
he  come  to  them,  they  were  resolved  to  dispatch  him ;  for,  as  Mal- 
colm said  to  me,  ''  We  could  not  keep  him  with  us,  and  we  durst 
not  let  him  go.  In  such  a  situation,  I  would  have  shot  my  brother, 
if  I  had  not  been  sure  of  him."  John  M'Kenzie  is  alive.  I  saw 
him  at  Rasay's  house.  About  eighteen  years  ago,  he  hurt  one  of 
his  legs  when  dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  he  now 
was  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  story  of  his  being  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  not  yet  forgotten.     I  took  him  out  a  little 
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way  from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink  Rasay's  health, 
and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  just 
related  With  less  foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of 
a  parliament,  and  of  the  British  constitution,  in  rude  and  early 
times.  I  was  curious  to  know  if  he  had  really  heard,  or  understood, 
any  thing  of  that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man, 
would  probably  have  been  eagerly  maintained.  "Why,  John,  said 
I,  did  you  think  the  king  should  be  controuled  by  a  parliament?" 
He  answered,  ''I  thought,  Sir,  there  were  many  voices  against 
one." 

The  conversation  then  turning  on  the  times,  the  Wanderer  said, 
that,  to  be  sure,  the  life  he  had  led  of  late  was  a  very  hard  one; 
but  he  would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  now  did,  for  ten  years,  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  gentlemen  asked  him, 
what  he  thought  his  enemies  would  do  with  him,  should  he  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  said,  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  dare  to  take  his  life  publickly,  but  he  dreaded  being 
privately  destroyed  by  poison  or  assassination.  He  was  very  par- 
ticular in  his  inquiries  about  the  wound  which  Dr.  M'Leod  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  from  a  ball,  which  entered  at 
one  shoulder,  and  went  cross  to  the  other.  The  doctor  happened 
still  to  have  on  the  coat  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion.  He  men- 
tioned, that  he  himself  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  at  Culloden; 
that  the  ball  hit  the  horse  about  two  inches  from  his  knee,  and 
made  him  so  unruly  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  him  for  another. 
He  threw  out  some  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  disastrous 
affair  at  Culloden,  saying,  however,  that  perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him 
to  do  sa  I  am  now  convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless ; 
for  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  upon  the  subject  with 
my  very  worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  who 
was  under-secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  and  afterwards  principal 
secretary  to  his  father  at  Rome,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  perfectly 
satisfied  both  of  the  abilities  and  honour  of  the  generals  who  com- 
manded the  Highland  army  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Lumisden  has 
written  an  account  of  the  three  battles  in  1745-6,  at  once  accurate 
and  classical.  Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  the  gentle- 
men who  were  present  wished  to  have  his  opinion  which  were  the 
best  soldiers.  He  said,  he  did  not  like  comparisons  among  those 
corps :  they  were  all  best 

He  told  his  conductors,  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  remain 
long  in  any  one  place ;  and  that  he  expected  a  French  ship  to  come 
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for  him  to  Lodibroom,  among  the  Mackenzies.  It  thai  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  him  in  one  of  Malcolm's  boats  to  Lochbroom,  though 
the  distance  was  fifteen  leagues  coastwise.  But  he  thought  this 
would  be  too  dangerous,  and  desired  that  at  any  rate  they  might 
first  endeavour  to  obtain  intelligence.  Upon  which  young  Rasay 
wrote  to  his  fiiend,  Mr.  M'Renzie  of  Applecross,  but  received  an 
answer,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  French  ship. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  return  to  Sky,  which 
they  did,  and  landed  in  Strath,  where  they  reposed  in  a  cow-house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Niccolson  of  Scorbreck.  The  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  the  boat  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water.  The  Wanderer 
asked  if  there  was  danger,  as  he  was  not  used  to  such  a  vessel. 
Upon  being  told  there  was  not,  he  sung  an  Erse  song  with  much 
vivacity.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  the  Erse 
language. 

Young  Rasay  was  now  dispatched  to  where  Donald  Roy  was, 
that  they  might  get  all  the  intelligence  they  could ;  and  the 
Wanderer,  with  much  earnestness,  charged  Dr.  M'Leod  to  have  a 
boat  ready,  at  a  certain  place  about  seven  miles  ofi^  as  he  said 
he  intended  it  should  carry  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  consequence ; 
and  gave  the  doctor  a  case,  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife,  and 
fork,  saying,  "keep  you  that  till  I  see  you,'*  which  the  doctor 
understood  to  be  two  days  from  that  time.  But  all  these  orders 
were  only  blinds;  for  he  had  another  plan  in  his  head,  but  wisely 
thought  it  safest  to  trust  his  secrets  to  no  more  persons  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Having  then  desired  Malcolm  to  walk  with 
him  a  little  way  from  the  house,  he  soon  opened  his  mind,  sayings 
"  I  deliver  myself  to  you.  Conduct  me  to  the  Laird  of  M'Kinnon's 
country."  Malcolm  objected  that  it  was  very  dangerous,  as  so 
many  parties  of  soldiers  were  in  motion.  He  answered,  "There 
is  nothing  now  to  be  done  without  danger."  He  then  said,  that 
Malcolm  must  be  the  master,  and  he  the  servant;  so  he  Xxxlk  the 
bag,  in  which  his  linen  was  put  up,  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  observing  that  his  waistcoat,  which  was  of  scarlet  tartan,  with 
a  gold  twist  button,  was  finer  than  Malcolm's,  which  was  of  a  plain 
ordinary  tartan,  he  put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat,  and  gave  him  his; 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  it  did  not  look  well  that  the 
servant  should  be  better  dressed  than  the  roaster. 

Malcolm,  though  an  excellent  walker,  found  himself  excelled  by 
Prince  Charles,  who  told  him,  he  should  not  much  mind  the  parties 
that  were  looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a  musket-shot  from 
them ;  but  that  he  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the  Highlanders  who 
were  against  him.     He  was  well  used  to  walking  in  Italy  in  pursuit 
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of  game ;  and  he  was  even  now  so  keen  a  sportsman,  that,  Having 
observed  some  partridges,  he  was  going  to  take  a  shot;  but  Mal- 
colm cautioned  him  against  it,  observing  that  the  firing  might  be 
heard  by  the  tenders  who  were  hovering  upon  the  coast. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  mountains,  taking  many  a  circuit 
to  avoid  any  houses,  Malcokn,  to  try  his  resolution,  asked  him  what 
they  should  do,  should  they  fall  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  P  He 
answered,  "  Fight,  to  be  sure ! "  Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he 
should  be  known  in  his  present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having  replied 
he  would,  he  said,  "Then  111  blacken  my  &ce  with  powder." 
"That,  said  Malcolm,  would  discover  you  at  once."  "Then,  said 
he,  I  must  be  put  in  the  greatest  deshabille  possible."  So  he  pulled 
off  his  wig,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  put  his  night-cap 
over  it,  tore  the  ruffles  from  his  shirt,  took  the  buckles  out  of  his 
shoes,  and  made  Malcolm  fasten  them  with  strings ;  but  still  Mai 
colm  thought  he  would  be  known.  <<  I  have  so  odd  a  face,  said  he 
that  no  man  ever  saw  me  but  he  would  know  me  again." 

He  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid  narrative  of  men 
being  massacred  in  cold  blood,  after  victory  had  declared  for  the 
army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumbcarland.  He  could  not 
allow  himself  to  think  that  a  general  could  be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  came  within  two  miles  of  M'Kinnon's  house,  Malcolm 
asked  if  he  chose  to  see  the  laird.  "  No,  said  he,  by  no  means.  I 
know  M'Kinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  purpose  at  present.  You  must 
conduct  me  to  some  other  house  \  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's  house." 
Malcolm  then  determined  that  they  should  go  to  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon,  and  from  thence  be  conveyed 
to  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  and  claim  the  assistance  of  Mac^ 
donald  of  Scothouse  The  Wanderer  at  first  objected  to  this,  because 
Scothouse  was  cousin  to  a  person  of  whom  he  had  suspicions.  But 
he  acquiesced  in  Malcolm's  opinion. 

When  they  were  near  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon's  house,  they  met 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Ross,  who  had  been  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Highland  army.  He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  Wanderer  in  hk 
disguise,  and  having  at  once  recognized  him,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  "Alasl  is  this  the  case?"  Finding  that  there  was 
now  a  discovery,  Malcolm  asked,  "What's  to  be  done?"  "Swear 
him  to  secresy,"  answered  Prince  Charles.  Upon  which  Malcolm 
drew  his  durk,  and  on  the  naked  blade  made  him  take  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  would  say  nothing  of  his  having  seen  the  Wanderer, 
till  his  escape  should  be  made  publick. 

itewM/iBdSMfw.— Line  40  :•<  dmk  **  altered  to ''dhk." 
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Malcolm's  sister^  whose  house  they  reached  pretty  eaily  in  tiie 
morning,  asked  him  who  the  person  was  that  was  along  witfi  him. 
He  said,  it  was  one  Lewis  Caw,  from  Criefi^  who  being  a  fugitive 
like  himself  for  the  same  reason,  he  had  engaged  him  as  his  servant 
but  that  he  had  fellen  sick.  "  Poor  man !  said  she,  I  pity  him.  At 
the  same  time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance."  Her 
husband  was  gone  a  little  way  from  home ;  but  was  expected  every 
minute  to  return.  She  set  down  to  her  brother  a  plentiful  Highland 
breakfrist  Prince  Charles  acted  the  servant  very  well,  sitting  at  a 
respectable  distance,  with  his  bonnet  o£  Malcolm  then  said  to 
him,  '*  Mr.  Caw,  you  have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have ;  there 
is  enough  for  us  both :  you  had  better  draw  nearer  and  share  widi 
me."  Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a  profound  bow,  sat  down  at 
table  with  his  supposed  master,  and  eat  very  heartily.  After  this 
there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode  of  ancient 
hospitality,  brought  warm  water,  and  washed  Malcolm's  feet  He 
desired  her  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him. 
She  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this,  from  pride,  as  thinking  him 
beneath  her,  and  in  the  periphrastick  language  of  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Irish,  said  warmly,  "Though  I  wash  your  frither's  8<m*s 
feet,  why  should  I  wash  his  frither's  son's  feet?"  She  was  however 
persuaded  to  do  it 

They  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some  time ;  and  when 
Malcolm  awaked,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon,  his  biotfaer- 
in-law,  was  in  sight  He  sprang  out  to  talk  to  him  before  he 
should  see  Prince  Charles.  After  saluting  him,  Malcolm,  point- 
ing to  the  sea,  said,  "What,  John,  if  the  Prince  should  be 
prisoner  on  board  one  of  those  tenders  ? "  ^*^  God  forbid ! "  replied 
John.  "What  if  we  had  him  here?"  said  Malcolm.  "I  wish  we 
had,  answered  John;  we  should  take  care  of  him.">  "Well,  John» 
said  Malcolm,  he  is  in  your  house."  John,  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay  his  obeisance;  but  BCalcolm 
stopped  him,  saying,  "Now  is  your  time  to  behave  well,  and  do 
nothing  that  can  discover  him."  John  composed  himself^  and 
having  sent  away  all  his  servants  upon  different  errands,  he  was 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  guest,  and  was  then  desired  to 
go  and  get  ready  a  boat  Ipng  near  his  house,  which,  though  but  a 
small  leaky  one,  they  resolved  to  take,  rather  than  go  to  the  Laird  of 
M'Kinnon.  John  M'Kinnon  however  thought  otherwise;  and  upon 
his  return  told  them,  that  his  Chief  and  Lady  M'Kinnon  were 
coming  in  the  laird's  boat  Prince  Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Mal- 
colm, "I  am  sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the  best  of  it" 
M'Kinnon  then  walked  up  from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to  the 
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Wanderer.  His  lady  waited  in  a  cave,  to  which  they  all  repaired, 
and  were  entertained  with  cold  meat  and  wine.  Mr.  Malcolm 
M'Leod  being  now  superseded  by  the  Laird  of  M'Rinnon,  desired 
leave  to  return,  which  was  granted  him,  and  Prince  Charles  wrote 
a  short  note,  which  he  subscribed  James  Thompson,  informing 
his  friends  that  he  had  got  away  from  Sky,  and  thanking  them  for 
their  kindness;  and  he  desired  this  might  be  speedily  conveyed  to 
young  Rasay  and  Dr.  M^Leod,  that  they  might  not  wait  longer  in 
expectation  of  seeing  him  again.  He  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to 
Malcolm,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  of  a  silver  stock-buckle,  and 
ten  guineas  from  his  purse,  though,  as  Malcolm  told  me,  it  did  not 
appear  to  contain  above  forty.  Malcolm  at  first  begged  to  be 
excused,  saying,  that  he  had  a  few  guineas  at  his  service;  but 
Prince  Charles  answered,  ''  You  will  have  need  of  money.  I  shall 
get  enough  when  I  come  upon  the  main  land." 

The  Laird  of  M'Kinnon  then  conveyed  him  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Knoidart    Old  Rasay,  to  whom  intelligence  had  been  sent,  was 
crossing  at  the  same  time  to  Sky;    but  as  they  did  not  know  of' 
each    other,    and    each    had    apprehensions,    the    two    boats   kept 
aloo£ 

These  are  the  particulars  which  I  have  collected  concerning  the 
extraordinary  concealment  and  escapes  of  Prince  Charles,  in  the 
Hebrides.  He  was  often  in  imminent  danger.  The  troops  traced 
him  from  the  Long  Island,  across  Sky,  to  Portree,  but  tiiere  lost 
him. 

Here  I  stop, — having  received  no  fisurther  authentick  information 
of  his  fatigues  and  perils  before  he  escaped  to  France.  Kings  and 
subjects  may  both  take  a  lesson  of  moderation  fit>m  the  melancholy 
frite  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  that  the  former  may  not  suffer 
degradation  and  exile,  and  the  latter  may  not  be  hanassed  by  the 
evils  of  a  disputed  succession. 

Let  me  close  the  scene  on  that  unfortunate  House  with  the 
elegant  and  pathetick  reflections  of  Voltaire,  in  his  ^*  Hisioin 
Generalt'' — "Que  les  hommes  privA  (says  that  brilliant  writer, 
speaking  of  Prince  Charles)  qui  se  croyent  malheureux  jettent  les 
yeux  sur  ce  prince  et  ses  anctoes." 

In  another  place  he  thus  sums  up  the  sad  story  of  the  family  in 
general:— "n  n'y  a  aucun  exemple  dans  lliistoire  d'une  maison  si 
longtems  infortunfc.  Le  premier  des  Rois  d'Ecosse,  qui  eut  le  nom 
de  Jacques,  apres  avoir  6t£  dix-huit  ans  prisonnier  en  Angleterre,. 
mourut  assassin^  avec  sa  femme,  par  la  main  de  ses  sujets.  Jacques 
II.  son  fils,  fiit  tu^  k  vingt-neuf  ans  en  combattant  contre  les 
Anglois.     Jacques  III.  mis  en  prison  par  son  peuple,  fiit  tu^  ensuite 
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par  kfl  rerolt^  daoi  one  battaille.  Jacques  IV.  fMrit  dam 
combat  qufl  perdit  Marie  Stuart,  sa  petite  filler  dianfce,  de 
trone,  fugitir^  en  Ang^eterre,  ayant  langui  diz-lniit  ans  caa  i^iaoDy  ae 
▼it  condamn^  k  mort  par  des  juges  Anglais,  et  eat  la  tte  traodi^ 
Charles  L  petit  fils  de  Marie,  Roi  d'Ecosse  et  d'Angleteire^  vcndo 
par  les  Ecossois,  et  jug^  k  mort  par  les  Anglais,  moonit  sor  on 
^chaffant  dans  la  place  pobUqne.  Jacqaes,  son  fils,  septitee  do 
nom,  et  deozieme  en  Angleterre,  fat  chasstf  de  sea  trois  rafanmet; 
et  poor  comble  de  malheor  on  contesta  k  son  fils  sa  naissance ;  le 
fils  ne  tenta  de  remonter  sor  le  trone  de  sea  peres^  qae  poor  fiuie 
p6rir  ses  amis  par  des  bourreata;  et  noos  a?ons  vu  le  Priooe 
Charies  Edonard,  reonissant  en  vam  les  Tertos  de  ses  peres^  ec  le 
courage  da  Roi  Jean  Sobieski,  son  ajeul  matemd,  executer  les 
e^loits  et  essayer  les  malheors  les  phis  incroyables.  S  qodqoe 
dioae  justifie  ceox  qui  crojrent  one  fiitalit6  k  laiquelle  rien  ae  pent 
se  aoustraire,  c'est  cette  suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  qui  a 
persecute  la  maison  de  Stuart,  pendant  phis  de  trois-cent  ann^ea.* 

The  gallant  Malcolm  was  apprehended  in  about  ten  days  after 
diey  separated,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Londop. 
He  said,  the  prisoners  in  general  were  veiy  ill  treated  in  their 
passage ;  but  there  were  soldiers  on  board  who  lived  well,  and  some- 
times  invited  him  to  share  with  them :  that  he  had  the  good  fartone 
not  to  be  thrown  into  jail,  but  was  confined  in  the  house  of  a 
messenger,  of  the  name  of  Dick.  To  his  astomshment,  only  oae 
witness  could  be  found  against  him,  though  he  had  been  so  openfy 
engaged ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence^  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  added,  that  he  thought  himself  in  such  danger,  that 
he  would  gladly  have  compounded  for  banishment  Yet,  he  said, 
''he  should  never  be  so  ready  for  death  as  he  then  was."  There  is 
philosophical  truth  in  this.  A  man  will  meet  death  much  more 
firmly  at  one  time  than  another.  The  enthusiasm  even  of  a  mis- 
taken principle  warms  the  mind,  and  sets  it  above  the  fear  of  death ; 
which  in  our  cooler  moments,  if  we  really  think  of  it,  cannot  bat  be 
terrible,  or  at  least  very  awfiil. 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  being  then  also  in  London,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lady  Primrose,  that  lady  provided  a  post-chaise  to  convey 
her  to  Scotland,  and  desired  she  might  choose  any  fiiend  she  pleased 
to  accompany  her.  She  chose  Malcolm.  ''So  (said  he,  widi  a 
triumphant  air)  I  went  to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
post-chaise  with  Miss  Flora  Macdonald." 

Mr.  M'Leod  of  Muiravenside,  whom  we  saw  at  Rasay,  assured  as 
that  Prince  Charles  was  in  London  in  1759,  and  that  there  was  then 
a  plan   in  agitation   for  restoring    his   family.      Dr.   Johnson  could 
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scarcely  credit  this  story,  and  said,  ''There  could  be  no  probable 
plan  at  that'  time.  Sndi  an  attempt  coold  not  have  succeeded,  unless 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  stopped  the  army  in  Germany ;  for  both 
the  army  and  the  Fleet  would,  even  without  orders,  have  fought  for 
the  King,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  themselves."  ^ 

Having  related  so  many  particulars  concerning  the  grandson  of 
the  unfortunate  King  James  the  Second;  having  given  due  praise  to 
fidelity  and  generous  attachment,  which,  however  erroneous  the 
judgement  may  be,  are  honourable  for  the  heart;  I  must  do  the 
Highlanders  the  justice  to  attest,  that  I  found  everjnvhere  amongst 
them  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  King  now  upon  the 
throne,  and  an  honest  disposition  to  be  foithAil  subjects  to  his 
majesty,  whose  family  has  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  this  country 
so  long,  that  a  change,  even  for  the  abdicated  fiunily,  would  now 
hurt  the  best  feelings  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  abstract  point  of  right  would  involve  us  in  a  dbcussion  of 
remote  and  perplexed  questions;  and  after  all,  we  should  have  no 
clear  principle  of  decision.  That  establishment,  which,  from 
political  necessity,  took  place  in  1688,  by  a  breach  in  the  succession 
of  our  kings;  and  which,  whatever  benefits  may  have  accrued  from 
it,  certainly  gave  a  shock  to  our  monarchy, — the  able  and  constitu- 
tional Blackstone  wisely  rests  on  the  solid  footing  of  authority. 
''Our  ancestors  having  most  indisputably  a  competent  jurisdiction 
to  decide  this  great  and  important  question,  and  having,  in  fact, 
decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  duty,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
acquiesce  in  their  determination.^  * 

Mr.  Paley,  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  in  his  "Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  having,  with  much  clearness  of 
argument,  shewn  the  duty  of  submission  to  civil  government  to  be 

•  COMMBNTARIES  OD  the  Laws  of  England,  Book  I.  chap.  3. 

*  There  has  been  an  interesting  oon-  likely  that  there  were  two  visits  so  near 

troversy  as  to  these  visits  of  the  Prince,  together,  and  I  therefore  still  think  that 

and  the  years  in  which  they  occurred : —  the  date  1750  in  King's  Memoirs  is  an 

*'  Dr.  King  states,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  error  for  1753  ^ 


**the  visit  at  which  he  saw  the  Pretender  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  had  seen  a 
at  Lady  Primrose's  to  have  been  in  1750,  despatch  of  Sir  Horace  Mann's,  dated 
while  other  authorities  (if  there  were  not  December  6^  1783,  which  confirms  Dr. 
two  visits)  place  it  in  1753.  Of  this  last  King's  accuracy  as  to  the  date.  It  de- 
there  can  be  no  doabt.— Hwne  so  stated  scribes  a  supper  which  the  King  of 
it  (see  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle  in  Sweden  gave  the  yoong  Prince,  during 
the  GtfU,  Mag,  for  1788)  on  the  separate,  which  the  latter  described  the  adventofes 
bat  concurring  authority  of  Lord  Mare-  circumstantially.  He  came  with  Colonel 
chal,  who  saw  him  at  Lady  Primrose's,  Brett  to  a  house  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he 
and  of  Lord  Holdemess,  Secretary  of  met  some  fiftv  friends.  He  was  in  Lon- 
State  from  1751  to  1754,  who  had  official  don  a  fortnight  some  time  in  Septembor, 
knowledge  of  the  £&ct.    I  think  it  on-  175a 
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— *^  L  or  es^sa  a  prTce 
to  jflKTt  die 


BOOL 


IOrv«!iifx«.     K^jn  \rjKwaigi^  =i  deceit  be  srx;g:':£rBs.  :ae  T~fi-r>ni  of  lii 

**  >*r^#:«&ti«  Ki  c^A  CMLfCnat  'sf  'i>CA^ ;  nor  ievirr.  freedaa.  Evoy  Baid 
irfcxik  v; ,.'.«»  !lM  afiTaaosaMst  of  tr:*ii  aad  krcmVdge,  in  the  ii>ast  arorzsc  ac  aS 
b'flMr  rfrY^r'J^t,  k^mc  %.-iy.T  dui  lioadoc  g-jr^w,  ss  tivj'-:^  xko  Ie»'  ^e  \mm%  of 
r^vu'yr.;;^  *r^A  *Ik  r.^«u  "/  '2er.cac)r.  There  is  \xi  ooe  dfscripdoa  of  men  to  v^gk 
|/r;iK;«^««i  ,t  'as^V.  V/  '>t  toier&r>le.     I  mean  ihax  dus  of  reascosa  wbo  an  i 

i^^^A* ifit^  ifiui  ftA  V  s  C  H IlMT  dtl; r^ed  DO  Other  dedanxico  than  the  toUowin^ 
l^(^>vr  H  '^Mi.M,  in  'hj«  w.'«ij;i  all  tha£  axe  in  the  graves  shall  bear  his  voice,  and 
v/me  f'jrh,  'X^  tha.*  have  done  veil  onto  the  renrrectiao  of  life,  and  ther  dtt 
hav^  'V/TK  «!TJ)  lA^//  tf««  refaf7<xti'>D  r/f  danuuuicx:/  be  had  prooonnoed  a  message  of 
i/««tlimaM4  jm|y/rfan/^.  v»d  well  worthy  of  that  ^lexKlid  apparatns  of  prophecy  and 
m\fwAr%  wifli  whj/>j  hj«  m\<.'Ak  wai  introduced  and  attest fd  : — ^a  message  in  whick 
f  hf  w)4<«^  '/f  mzuVitA  wmM  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  donbcs,  and  rest  to 
tfieir  Inqairi^.  ft  u  idle  t/^  say  that  a  future  state  had  been  discoTcred  aheadj.  It 
ha/1  l^e«ri  divy/irerH  as  the  Oipernican  System  was  ;  —  it  was  one  goess 
rrianv.  ff^  al^yr^^  ')fScov«*rt  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prore  this  point  but  I 
t'M/b^r  who  testifies  l/y  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  GOD." — Book  V. 
chap.  9. 

If  ifih'Jelity  \tt  diwi^^enar/usly  dispersed  in  erery  shape  that  is  likely  to  aUnic^ 
•itrprivr,  *rt  he(rni)e  th'-  imagination, — in  a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem, — in  books 
fA  travels,  r/f  phil'^v^phy,  of  natural  history, — as  Mr.  Paley  has  weO  obserred, — ^I 
hop«;  It  i«  fair  In  me  thus  to  meet  such  poison  with  an  onezpected  antidoCe,  which  I 
cnnnot  d'/uU  will  be  f'/und  "powerfoL 

Xfrand  Ediiian.  -Une  19  :  ''  Book  VL  chap.  3"  transferred  to  line  I  (tf  note. 
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acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  cold  sentiment  which 
would  confine  the  exertions  of  the  subject  within  the  strict  line  of 
duty.  I  would  have  eveiy  breast  animated  with  the  fervour  of 
loyalty;  with  that  generous  attachment  which  delights  in  doing 
somewhat  more  than  is  required,  and  makes  '*  service  perfect 
freedouL"  And,  therefore,  as  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  gloried  in  being  ham  a  Briton;  so,  in  my 
more  private  sphere.  Ego  me  nunc  denique  natum,  gratulor,  I  am 
happy  that  a  disputed  succession  no  longer  distracts  our  minds ;  and 
that  a  monarchy,  established  by  law,  is  now  so  sanctioned  by  time, 
that  we  can  fully  indulge  those  feelings  of  loyalty  which  I  am  ambi- 
tious to  excite.  They  are  feelings  which  have  ever  actuated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides.  The  plant  of 
loyalty  is  there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  Brunswick  graft  now  flourishes 
like  a  native  shoot  To  that  spirited  race  of  people  I  may  with  pro- 
priety apply  the  elegant  lines  of  a  modem  poet,  on  the  ''fiEu:ile 
temper  of  the  beauteous  sex : " 

'*  Like  birds  new-caught,  who  flutter  for  a  time, 
And  struggle  with  captivity  in  vain ; 
But  by-and-by  they  rest,  they  smooth  their  plumes, 
And  to  new  masters  sing  their  former  notes."  * 

Surely  such  notes  are  much  better  than  the  querulous  growlings 
of  suspicious  Whigs  and  discontented  Republicans. 


Kingsburgh  conducted  us  in  his  boat,  across  one  of  the  lochs,  as 
diey  call  them,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  flow  in  upon  all  the  coasts 
of  Sky, — to  a  mile  beyond  a  place  called  Grishinish.  Our  horses 
had  been  sent  round  by  land  to  meet  us.  By  this  sail  we  saved 
eight  miles  of  bad  riding.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  When  we  take  into 
the  computation  what  we  have  saved,  and  what  we  have  gained,  by 
this  agreeable  sail,  it  is  a  great  deal."  He  observed,  **\X  is  very 
disagreeable  riding  in  Sky.  The  way  is  so  narrow,  T>ne  only  at  a 
time  can  travel,  so  it  is  quite  unsocial ;  and  you  cannot  indulge  in 
meditation  by  yourself  beoiuse  you  must  be  always  attending  to  the 
steps  which  your  horse  takes."  This  was  a  just  and  dear  descrip- 
tion of  its  inoonv^ences. 

The  topick  of  emigration  being  again  introduced.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  ''a  rapacious  Chief  would  make  a  wilderness  of  his 
estate."*    Mr.  Donald  MK^ueen  told  us,  that  the  oppression,  which 

•  *•  Agis,*'  a  tngedy,  by  Jobn  Home. 
VOL.  IIL  as 
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thai  made  lo  much  noiie^  was  owing  to  landlords  1 
advice  in  the  letting  of  their  lands;  that  interested 
people  flattered  them  with  golden  dreams  of  modi 
than  could  reasonably  be  paid;  and  that  some  of  the 
tackimtt^  or  upper  tenants,  were  diemselves  in  part  tlie 
the  mischieC  by  ovei^rating  the  fiurms  of  otheriL  That 
tmksmm^  rather  than  comply  with  exorbitant  demands^ 
to  America,  and  impoverished  the  country,  by 
wealth;  and  that  their  places  were  filled  by  a 
people,  who  had  lived  under  them,  properly  speakia^ 
paid  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  die 
called  sub-tenants.  I  observed,  that  if  the  men  of 
once  banished  from  a  Highkiftd  estate;  h  i 
reduced  in  its  value ;  for  one  bad  year  midx  rva  a  ast  (tf* 
tenants,  and  men  of  any  proper^  woaild  not  seok  in  fladt  a  \ 
unless  from  the  teaspcadon  of  getdng  land  csriwm'fy  diiap  :  for  sb 
inhabitanc  of  any  good  coancy  in  Brictxn  hid  bcaer  fa  la.  Mammek 
than  CO  the  Highlands  or  ok  Hecrkfes.  Hae  aer^aoR  woa  a  gok- 
suieranon  cha£  oughc  a>  iadoce  »  Qnef  3>  act  a  mne  iflsoai  pan; 
trom  X  OKie  modive  of  inceresc  .ciieMnieac  x  iie  ioihr  sai  !hb- 
•^u/abie  pnnciple  of  keeping  a  ciaa  rcicRser.  k  '%  s  :i'  ■iiiw  w  tD 
derv«  lis  itn^.  I  added  ±«  I  ccoic  aoc  mso  nmcnf  x  joadat  saksr 
'zsxH  power  in  3K  acvecciga  3?  ccnccui  3e  rai  jtiucr  «Qa  ^reedi- 
306  n  aie  Chiedi*  augftc  icmecmes  be  rf  arrca.  it  J-ancc  a 
•^^i:f  would  aoc  x  ^xnmtred  rr?  jur.s  a  xumoe-  n  ^e  una^s  aBi^ 
jecm  ^c  ^  Oh?  v:'jumry:  Dr.  Joonaaa  Tiwineti  wi:a 
:!>;,  'StAL  •*wew  in  Jt]ptc^a»»e  suetam  *  aiiner  at 
iiR^  Tc  would  .jfobajiy  >s  iisnomsatid  ?▼  %,  4ittr  " 

I'^inng  jur  saii*  ZV.  ^^^^^i^^^^™  .ekad  aaas  :tK  ae  Jt  "im  inrfa 
«i€R  'woica  le  nsapneu  iie  ^it/iuuaiess  at  sea"  aeaL  3e  waa 
.luh  "Jwy  i*d  1  caire  jod  iaa  ?«ac«ak  ^  at  «k=i  Jie  ;aaaed»  how 
ilu  at  ^onastt  ic*  uai  to*  irr^-^sresi.  «Bat  ji  raeai  ad.  i 
UKi  ct*  ajo  3Hf  n  »KEii  tfc  "aea.  «wa  :asy  an  mt 
ae*i,  aoce^i  imt  cans  uai  ar«s  :a  at  «:bbs.  ad.  aier 
?<iv«>'  ^tf  vdl  3seff  ir:^!e?&  T'^K^  -^2»x  ^VB*  x  4iitTiwmi 
A.  ?sc  «Ctt  »  it^fien*  ulcc2J=K  3»t  ^  33»  AL  arc  jav«  it  a 
.^«c  Jaoe.  1  ^0*2*  :ac  ictffTT  TJ  Jiaame  -c  ?r  cdDBBi^  lanc  oe  did 
^  .  */*g^  jH^  "^e  3as  ^  :«cuBK  ist  sfiurr^'iQOiBBik  -uad  joaid 
A  ^^tt«a^  ■««  ^Mscs  "»aca  ja  ^c  '^smi.  x  acs  iMBF  Qnds  of 
k*i.  :«iaMMe  1  aaR  afc  ■»«  a^pa*" 
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had  looked  at  when  at  Corrichatadiiii,  being  mentioned,  he  re- 
marked, that  ''you  might  read  half  an  hoor,  and  ask  yourself 
what  yon  had  been  reading:  there  were  so  many  words  to  so 
little  matter,  that  there  was  no  getting  through  the  book." 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  we  took  leave  of  Kingsburgh, 
and  mounted  our  horses.  We  passed  through  a  wild  moor,  in  many 
places  so  wet  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk,  which  was  very  fatiguing 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Once  he  had  advanced  on  hoi^eback  to  a  very 
bad  step.  There  was  a  steep  declivity  on  his  left,  to  which  he  was 
so  near,  that  there  was  not  room  for  him  to  dismount  in  the  usual 
way.  He  tried  to  alight  on  the  other  side,  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
buck  indeed,  but  in  the  attempt  he  fell  at  his  length  upon  the  ground ; 
from  which,  however,  he  got  up  immediately  without  being  hurt 
During  this  dreary  ride,  we  were  sometimes  relieved  by  a  view  of 
branches  of  the  sea,  that  universal  medium  of  connection  amongst 
mankind.  A  guide,  who  had  been  sent  with  us  from  Kingsburgh, 
explored  the  way  (much  in  the  same  manner  as,  I  suppose,  is  pur- 
sued  in  the  wilds  of  America)  by  observing  certain  marks  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants.  We  arrived  at  Dunvegan  late  in  the  aftev- 
noon.  The  great  size  of  the  castle,  which  is  partly  old  and  partly 
new,  and  is  built  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  around 
it  presents  nothing  but  wild,  moorish,  hilly  and  craggy  appearances, 
gave  a  rude  magnificence  to  the  scene.  Having  dismounted,  we 
.  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  which  was  made  by  the  late  M'Leod,  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  coming  to  him  by  land,  there  for- 
merly being,  for  security,  no  other  access  to  the  castle  but  from 
the  sea;  so  that  visitors  who  came  by  the  land  were  under  the 
necessity  of  getting  into  a  boat,  and  sailed  round  to  the  only  place 
where  it  could  be  approached.  We  were  introduced  into  a  stately 
dining-room,  and  received  by  Lady  AfLeod,  mother  of  the  laird, 
who,  with  his  firiend  Talisker,  having  been  detained  on  the  road,  did 
not  arrive  till  some  time  after  us. 

We  found  the  lady  of  the  house  a  very  polite  and  sensible  woman, 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  and  had  there  been  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company.^  After  we  had  dined,  we  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  with 
their  mother,  were  at  tea.  This  room  had  fbrmeriy  been  the  bed- 
chamber of  Sir  Roderick  Ml^eod,  one  of  the  old  lairds;  and  he 

Stemui  EdUm^—UiMt  ft  "  wet "  altered  to  **  toft.** 

>  Her  maiden-nune  was  Brodie.    Tlie      Brodie.     "  She  died  at  Bath,"  says  Mi; 
acquaintance   was,    no   doafat,   tluoa^      Camtfaeis,  **iB  1803." 
Molly  Aston,  who  had  married  Captam 

33 — 3 
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chose  it,  because,  behind  it,  there  was  a  considerable  cascade^  the 
sound  of  which  disposed  him  to  sleep.  Above  his  bed  was  this 
inscription:  "Sir  Rone  M*Leod  of  Dunvegan,  Knight  God  send 
good  rest  1 "  Rorie  is  the  contraction  of  Roderick.  He  was  called 
Rone  More^  that  is,  great  Rorie,  not  from  his  size,  but  from  his 
spirit  Our  entertainment  here  was  in  so  elegant  a  style^  and 
reminded  my  fellow-traveller  so  much  of  England,  that  he  became 
quite  joyous.  He  laughed,  and  said,  "  Boswell,  we  came  in  at  the 
wrong  end  of  this  island."  "  Sir,  said  I,  it  was  best  to  keep  this 
for  the  last"    He  answered,  "  I  would  have  it  both  first  and  last" 


Tuesday y  14/A  September. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  in  the  morning,  "Is  not  thb  a  fine  lady?** 
There  was  not  a  word  now  of  his  "impatience  to  be  in  civilized 
life ; " — though  indeed  I  should  beg  pardoui — he  found  it  here.  We 
had  slept  well,  and  lain  long.  After  breakfast  we  surveyed  the 
castle,  and  the  garden.  Mr.  Bethune,  the  parish  minister, — Magnus 
M'Leod  of  Claggan,  brother  to  Talisker,  and  MT.eod  ot  Bay,  two 
substantial  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  dined  with  us.  We  had  admir- 
able venison,  generous  wine;  in  a  word,  all  that  a  good  table  has. 
This  was  really  the  hall  of  a  chief  Lady  M'Leod  had  been  much 
obliged  to  my  father,  who  had  settled  by  arbitration  a  variety  of  per- 
plexed claims  between  her  and  her  relation,  the  Laird  of  Brodie, 
which  she  now  repaid  by  particular  attention  to  me.  M'Leod 
started  the  subject  of  making  women  do  penance  in  the  church  for 
fornication.  Johnson.  "It  is  right,  sir.  Infamy  is  attached  to 
the  crime,  by  universal  opinion,  as  soon  as  it  is  known.  I  would 
not  be  the  man  who  would  discover  it,  if  I  alone  knew  it,  for  a 
woman  may  reform ;  nor  would  I  commend  a  parson  ^  who  divulges 
a  woman's  first  offence;  but  being  once  divulged,  it  ought  to  be 
infamous.  Consider,  of  what  importance  to  society  the  chastity  of 
women  is.  Upon  that  all  the  property  in  the  world  depends.  We 
hang  a  thief  for  stealing  a  sheep ;  but  the  unchastity  of  a  wonuin 
transfers  sheep,  and  fiurm  and  all,  from  the  right  owner.  I 
have  much  more  reverence  for  a  common  prostitute  than  for  a 
woman  who  conceals  her  guilt  The  prostitute  is  known.  She 
cannot  deceive.  She  cannot  bring  a  strumpet  into  the  arms  of  an 
honest  man,   without  his  knowledge.**    Boswell.     "There  is,  how- 

>**  Parson"    is    what    Mr.    BoaweU      altered  it  to  "  person." 
wrote,  yet  all  later  editors  have  strangely 
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ever,  a  great  difference  between  the  licentiousness  of  a  single 
woman,  and  that  of  a  married  woman."  Johnson.  ''Yes,  sir; 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  stealing  a  shilling,  and  stealing 
a  thousand  pounds;  between  simply  taking  a  man's  purse,  and 
mtu^ering  him  first,  and  then  taking  it  But  when  one  begins  to 
be  vicious,  it  is  easy  to  go  on.  Where  single  women  are  licen- 
tious, you  rarely  find  feithful  married  women."  Boswell.  ''And 
yet  we  are  told  that  in  some  nations  in  India,  the  distinction  is 
strictly  observed"  Johnson.  "Nay,  don't  give  us  India.  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Montesquieu,  who  is  really  a  fellow  of  genius 
too  in  many  respects ;  whenever  he  wants  to  support  a  strange 
opinion,  he  quotes  you  the  practice  of  Japan  or  of  some  other  dis- 
tant country,  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  To  support  polygamy, 
he  tells  you  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  there  are  ten  women 
bom  for  one  man.  He  had  but  to  suppose  another  island,  where 
there  are  ten  men  bom  for  one  woman,  and  so  make  a  marriage 
between  them."  • 

At  supper,  Lady  lifLeod  mentioned  Dr.  Cadogan's  book  on  the 
gout  Johnson.  *'  It  is  a  good  book  in  general,  but  a  foolish  one  in 
particulars.  It  is  good  in  general,  as  recommending  temperance 
and  exercise,  and  cheerfulness.  In  that  respect  it  is  only  Dr. 
Cheyne's  book  told  in  a  new  way ;  and  there  should  come  out  such 
a  book  every  thirty  years,  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  times.  It  is 
foolish,  in  maintaining  that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  and  that  one 
fit  of  it,  when  gone,  is  like  a  fever  when  gone."  Lady  M'Leod 
objected  that  the  authour  does  not  practice  what  he  teaches.^ 
Johnson.  "I  cannot  help  that,  madam.  That  does  not  make  his 
book  the  worse.  People  are  influenced  more  by  what  a  man  says, 
if  his  practice  is  suitable  to  it, — because  they  are  blockheads.  The 
more  intellectual  people  are,  the  readier  will  they  attend  to  what  a. 
man  tells  them.  If  it  is  just,  they  will  follow  it,  be  his  practice 
what  it  will.  No  man  practises  so  well  as  he  writes.  I  have,  all 
my  life  long,  being  lying  till  noon;  yet  I  tell  all  young  men,  and 
tell  them  with  great  sincerity,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise  early 
will  ever  do  any  good.  Only  consider  1  You  read  a  book ;  you  are 
convinced  by  it ;  you  do  not  know  the  authour.    Suppose  you  after- 

*  Whmt  my  friend  treated  as  so  wild  a  sapposition,  has  actually  happened  in  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotlaad^  if  we  may  believe  Martin,  who  tells  it  ot  uie  islands  of 
Col  and  Tyr-yi,  and  that  it  it  proved  by  the  parish  registers. 

^  This  was  a  general  reflectum  against  Dr.  Cadogan,  when  his  very  popular  book 
was  first  published.  It  was  said,  Siat,  whatever  precepts  he  might  give  to  others, 
he  himself  indulged  fireely  in  the  bottle.  But  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  him,  and,  if  his  own  testimony  may  be  believed,  (and  I  have 
never  beard  it  impeached,)  his  course  of  life  has  been  conformable  to  his  doctrine. 
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waids  know  him,  and  find  that  he  does  not  practice  what  he  teaches ; 
are  you  to  give  up  your  former  conviction?  At  this  rate  yoo 
would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  reading  every  book, 
till  you  knew  how  the  authour  practised.''  "But,  said  Lady 
M'Leod,  yon  would  think  better  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  if  he  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  principles."  Johnson.  ''  Why,  madam,  to  be  sure,  a  maa 
'who  acts  in  the  face  of  light,  is  worse  than  a  man  who  does  not 
know  so  much ;  yet  I  think  no  man  should  be  the  worse  tiioug^t  of 
for  publishing  good  principles.  There  is  something  noble  in  pub- 
lishing truth,  though  it  condemns  one's  selfl"  I  expressed  some 
surprize  at  Cadogan's  recommending  good  humour,  as  if  it  were 
quite  in  our  own  power  to  attain  it  Johnson.  *'Why,  sir,  a  man 
grows  better  humoured  as  he  grows  older.  He  improves  by  expe. 
rience.  When  young,  he  thinks  himself  of  great  consequence^  and 
every  thing  of  importance.  As  he  advances  in  life,  he  learns  to 
think  himself  of  no  consequence,  and  little  things  of  little  import- 
ance ;  and  so  he  becomes  more  patient,  and  better  pleased.  All 
good-humour  and  complaisance  are  acquired.  Naturally  a  child 
seizes  directly  what  it  sees,  and  thinks  of  pleasing  itself  only.  By 
d^ees  it  is  taught  to  please  others,  and  to  prefer  others;  and  that 
this  will  ultimately  produce  the  greatest  happiness.  If  a  man  is  not 
convinced  of  that,  he  never  will  practice  it  Common  language 
speaks  the  truth  as  to  this :  we  say,  a  person  is  wcII-^a/.  As  it  is 
said,  that  all  material  motion  is  primarily  in  a  right  line,  and  is 
never  per  circuitum^  never  in  another  form,  unless  by  some  par- 
ticular cause;  so  it  may  be  said  intellectual  motion  is."  Lady 
M'Leod  asked,  if  no  man  was  naturally  good?  Johnson.  ^No^ 
madam,  no  more  than  a  wolf.'*  Boswell.  <'Nor  no  woman,  sir." 
Johnson.  '*No,  sir."  Lady  M*Leod  started  at  this,  saying,  low, 
"  This  is  worse  than  Swift." 

M'Leod  of  Ulinish  had  come  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  a  jovial 
company  at  supper.  The  laird,  surrounded  by  so  many  of  his  dan, 
was  to  me  a  pleasing  sight  They  listened  with  wonder  and 
pleasure,  while  Dr.  Johnson  harangued.  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot 
take  down  his  full  strain  oi  eloquence. 


Wednesday^  \^th  September. 

The  gendemen  of  the  clan  went  away  early  in  the  momiDg  to 
the  harboiur  of  Lochbradale,  to  take  leave  of  some  of  their  friends 
who  were  going  to  America.     It  was  a  very  wet  day.     We  looked 
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at  Rorie  Mere's  horn,  which  is  a  large  cow's  horn,  with  the  mouth 
of  it  ornamented  with  silver  curiously  carved  It  holds  rather  more 
than  a  bottle  and  a  half.  Every  Laird  of  M'Leod,  it  13  said*  tpust, 
as  a  proof  of  his  manhood,  drink  it  off  full  of  claret,  without  laying 
it  down.  From  Rorie  More  many  of  the  branches  of  the  fiamily 
are  descended ;  m  particular,  the  Talisker  branch ;  so  that  his  name 
is  modi  talked  of.  We  also  saw  his  bow,  which  hardly  ai\y  man 
now  can  bend,  and  his  Glaymart^  which  was  wielded  with  both 
hands,  and  is  of  a  prodigious  size.  We  saw  here  some  old  pieces 
of  iron  armour,  immensely  heavy.  The  broad-sword  now  usedy 
though  called  the  Glaymore^  (ue.  the  great  sword)  is  much  smaller 
than  that  used  in  Rorie  More's  time.  There  is  hardly  a  target  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Highlands.  After  the  disarming  act,  they  made 
them  serve  as  covers  to  their  butter-milk  barrels ;  a  ki^d  of  change, 
lik^  beating  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Works  (the  folio  editiop)  happened  to  lie 
in  a  window  in  the  dining-room.  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  look  at 
the  ^^CharaeUns  AdwcatorumP  He  allowed  him  power  of  mind, 
and  that  he  understood  very  well  what  he  tells ;  but  saidt  that  there 
was  too  much  declamation,  and  that  the  Latin  was  not  correct.  He 
found  fault  with  appropinquabant^  in  the  character  of  Gilmour.  I 
tried  him  with  the  opposition  between  gloria  and  palma^  in  the 
comparison  between  Gilmour  and  Nisbet,  which  Lord  Hailes,  in  his 
''  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,"  thinks  difficult  to  be  understood. 
The  words  are,  ^*pena  ilium  gloria^  penes  hmc  pnUma,^*  In  a  short 
''Account  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland/'  which  I  published  some  years 
ago,  I  applied  these  words  to  the  two  contending  parties,  and 
explained  them  thus :  ''  The  popular  parQf  has  most  eloquence ;  Dr. 
Robertson's  party  most  influence."  I  waa  very  desirous  to  hear  Dr. 
Johnson's  explication.  Johnson.  ''I  see  no  diificulQr.  Gilmour  was 
admired  for  his  parts.  Nisbet  carried  his  cause  by  his  skill  in  law. 
Falma  is  victory."  I  observed,  that  the  character  of  Nicholson,  iu 
tiiis  book,  resembled  that  of  Burke:  for  it  is  said,  in  one  place, 
^^Jh  omnes  luses  &»  joeos  se  sape  resolvebal  ;'*  and,  in  another,  ^*sed 
mccipiiris  more  e  conspeeiu  aliquando  astantium  sub&mi  se  protrahens 
volaiu^  in  pradam  miro  impetu  descendebai/*  Johnson.  ''No, 
sir ;  I  never  heard  Burke  make  a  good  joke  in  my  life."  Boswbll. 
<'  But,  sir,  you  will  allow  he  is  a  hawk."     Dr.  Johnson,  thinking  that 

Sicamd  £diHm.-^On  Une  34,  a  note  :  **  He  often  indnlged  hlmielf  In  eveiy  spedct 
of  ^easmtiy  and  wit." 

/W.'On  line  36,  a  note :  "Bat  like  the  hawk,  having  loaied  with  a  lofty  flight 
to  a  height  which  the  eye  could  not  reach,  he  was  wont  to  swoop  upon  his  qoany 
with  wonderinl  rapidity." 
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I  meant  this  of  his  joking,  said,  ^  No,  sir,  he  is  not  te  hawk  dievb 
He  b  the  beetle  in  the  mire."  I  sdll  adhered  to  my  metaphor, — 
^  But  he  ioar$  as  the  hawk."  Johnson.  ^  Yes,  sir ;  bat  he  catches 
nothii^*  Ml^eod  asked,  what  is  the  particular  excellence  of 
Burke's  doquence?  Johnson.  ''Copiousness,  and  ixat^aSssf  of 
allusion ;  a  power  of  diversifying  his  matter,  by  placing  it  in  Tazioiis 
relations,  Burke  has  great  knowledge,  and  great  coomiand  of 
language;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  not  in  every  req>ect  die 
highest  el^ance."  Boswell.  ''Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Boike  has 
read  Cicero  much  ? "  Johnson.  "  I  don't  believe  it,  sir:  Burke  has 
great  knowledge,  great  fluency  of  words,  and  great  promptne»  of 
ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak  with  great  illustration  on  any  sobfect 
that  comes  before  him.  He  is  neither  like  Cicero^  nor  like  Demos- 
thenes, nor  like  any  one  else,  but  speaks  as  well  as  he  can." 

In  the  65th  page  of  the  first  v<^ume  of  Sir  Geoige  Mackenaicb 
Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  a  paragraph  beginning  with  Aristode^  and 
told  me  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  which  he  bade  me  try  to 
discover.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  it  at  once.  As  the  passage  is 
printed,  it  is  said  that  the  devil  answers  even  in  engines.  I  c<»rected 
it  to — ever  in  anigmas.  "Sir,  said  he,  you  are  a  good  critii^ 
This  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to  do  in  the  text  of  an  ancient 
authour.** 


Tkursday,  16th  September. 

Last  night  much  care  was  taken  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still 
dir^essed  by  his  cold.  He  had  hitherto  most  strangely  dept  with- 
out a  night-cap.  Miss  M'Leod  made  him  a  large  flannel  one,  and 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  drink  a  little  brandy  when  he  was  going 
to  bed.  He  has  great  virtue,  in  not  drinking  wine  or  any  fermented 
liquor,  because,  as  he  acknowledged  to  us,  he  could  not  do  it  m 
moderation.  Lady  M'Leod  would  hardly  believe  him,  and  said,  **! 
am  sure,  sir,  you  would  not  carry  it  too  far."  Johnson.  "Nay, 
madam,  it  carried  me.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  long  illness  to 
leave  it  off.  It  was  then  prescribed  to  me  not  to  drink  wine ;  and 
having  broken  off  the  habit,  I  have  never  returned  to  it" 

In  the  argument  on  Tuesday  night,  about  natural  goodness,  Dr. 
Johnson  denied  that  any  child  was  better  than  another,  but  by 
difference  of  instruction;  though,  in  consequence  of  greater  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  instruction  by  one  child  than  another,  and  of  a 
variety  of  imperceptible  causes,  such  as  instruction  being  counter- 
acted  by  servants,   a  notion   was  conceived,   that  of  two  children^ 
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equally  well  educated,  one  was  naturally  much  worse  than  another. 
He  owned,  this  morning,  that  one  might  have  a  greater  aptitude  to 
learn  than  another,  and  that  we  inherit  dispositions  from  our 
parents.  *'  I  inherited,  said  he,  a  vile  melancholy  from  my  father, 
which  has  made  me  mad  all  my  life,  at  least  not  sober.''  Lady 
M'Leod  wondered  he  should  tell  this.  ''Madam,  said  I,  he  knows 
that  with  that  madness  he  is  superior  to  other  men." 

I  have  often  been  astonished  with  what  exactness  and  perspicuity 
he  will  explain  the  process  of  any  art  He  this  morning  explained 
to  us  all  the  operation  of  coining,  and,  at  night,  all  the  operation  of 
brewing,  so  very  clearly,  that  Mr.  M'Queen  said,  when  he  heard  the 
first,  he  thought  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Mint ;  when  he  heard  the 
second,  that  he  had  been  bred  a  brewer. 

I  was  elated  by  the  thought  of  having  been  able  to  entice  such  a 
man  to  this  remote  part  of  the  world.  A  ludicrous,  yet  just,  image 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  which  I  expressed  to  the  company.  I 
compared  myself  to  a  dog  who  has  got  hold  of  a  large  piece  of  meat, 
and  runs  away  with  it  to  a  comer,  where  he  may  devour  it  in  peace, 
without  any  fear  of  others  taking  it  from  him.  ''In  London, 
Reynolds,  Beauclerk,  and  all  of  them,  are  contending  who  shall 
enjoy  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  We  are  feasting  upon  it, 
undisturbed,  at  Dunvegan." 

It  was  still  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Dr.  Johnson  however 
walked  out  with  M'Leod,  and  saw  Rorie  More's  cascade  in  full 
perfection.  Colonel  M'Leod,  instead  of  being  all  life  and  gaiety,  as 
I  have  seen  him,  was  at  present  grave,  and  somewhat  depressed  by 
his  anxious  concern  about  M'Leod's  affairs,  and  finding  some 
gentlemen  of  the  clan  by  no  means  disposed  to  act  a  generous  or 
affectionate  part  to  their  Chief  in  his  distress,  but  bargaining  with 
him  as  with  a  stranger.  However,  he  was  agreeable  and  polite,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  a  very  pleasing  man.  My  fellow  traveller 
and  I  talked  of  going  to  Sweden ;  and,  while  we  were  settling  our 
plan,  I  expressed  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  king." 
Johnson.  ''  I  doubt,  sir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us."  Colonel  M'Leod 
said,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bos  well  would  speak  to  him,^  But,  seeing  me 
a  little  disconcerted  by  his  remark,  he  politely  added,  "and  with 
great  propriety."  Here  let  me  offer  a  short  defence  of  that  propen- 
sity in  my  disposition  to  which  this  gentleman  alluded.  It  has 
procured  me  much  happiness.  I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  so  hard  a 
name  as  either  forwardness  or  impudence.  If  I  know  myself,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  eagerness  to  share  the  society  of  men  distin- 
guished either  by  their  rank  or  their  talents,  and  a  diligence  to  attain 
what  I  desire.     If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge,  though 
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■ounlnDS  flHi  iCM  vc  in  liii  vjqt*  nMqr  he 
ndfmi^  in  the  punoit  of  the  Mme  obfect, 
dMimlfift  a>  gieat,  dioagh  of  sdificrenlkiiid? 

After  the  hdief  were  ^ooe  from  tables  «e  tidked  of  the  High- 
landen  not  hanng  fheets;  anddiis  led  us  to 
of  wearing  linen.  Johwsow.  '*AI1  anima] 
deanly  than  vegetables.  Wool,  of  whicfa  ilannd 
animal  tobatance;  ilannd  tfaerefoie  is  not  so  deanly  as  linen.  I 
remember  I  used  to  think  tar  dirty  ;  bat  when  I  knew  it  to  be  only  a 
preparation  of  the  juice  of  die  pine^  I  diooght  so  no  longer.  It  is 
not  disagreeable  to  have  the  gom  that  ooaes  from  a  plumb  tree  npon 
your  fingers,  because  it  is  v^etaUe;  but  if  yoo  have  any  candle- 
grease,  any  tallow  upon  your  fingers,  you  are  uneasy  till  yon  rob  it 
off  I  have  often  thought,  that,  if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  should 
all  wear  hnen  gowns, — or  cotton; — I  mean  stuffs  made  of  vq^etable 
substances.  I  would  have  no  silk ;  you  cannot  tell  when  it  is  dean : 
It  will  be  very  nasty  before  it  is  perceived  to  be  sa  linen  detects 
its  own  dirtiness." 

To  hear  the  grave  Dr.  Samud  Johnson,  "that  majestick  teadier 
of  moral  and  religious  wisdom,"  while  sitting  solemn  in  an  arm- 
chair in  the  isle  of  Sky,  talk,  ex  cathedra^  of  his  keeping  a  sera^^ 
and  acknowledge  thiU  the  supposition  had  often  been  in  his 
thoughts,  struck  me  so  forcibly  with  ludicrous  contrast,  that  I  could 
not  but  laugh  immoderately.  He  was  too  proud  to  submit,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  be  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  instantly  re- 
taliated with  such  keen  sarcastick  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  degrad- 
ing  images,  of  every  one  of  which  I  was  the  object,  that,  though  I 
can  bear  such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet  found  myself 
so  much  the  sport  of  all  the  company,  that  I  would  gladly  e:q>ui^ 
from  my  mind  every  trace  of  this  severe  retort. 

Talking  of  our  friend  Langton's  house  in  Lincolnshire,  he  said, 
'*  the  old  house  of  the  iamWy  was  burnt.  A  temporary  building  was 
erected  in  its  room ;  and  to  this  they  have  been  dways  adding  as 
the  family  increased.  It  is  like  a  shirt  made  for  a  man  when  he 
was  a  child,  and  enlarged  dways  as  he  grows  older." 

We  tdked  to-night  of  Luther's  dlowing  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
two  wives,  and  that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  to  whom  he 
was  first  manied.  Johnson.  "There  was  no  harm  in  this,  so  far 
as  she  was  only  concerned,  because  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  But  it 
was  an  offence  agdnst  the  general  order  of  society,  and  agdnst  tiie 
law  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  one  man  and  one  woman  are  to  be 
united.  No  man  can  have  two  wives,  but  by  preventing  somebody 
else  from  having  one.** 
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Friday,  x^th  September. 

After  dinner  yesterday,  we  had  a  conversation  upon  cunning. 
M'Leod  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  cunning  people ;  but  would 
let  them  play  thdr  tricks  about  him  like  monkeys.  ''But,  said  I, 
theyll  scratch;"  and  Mr.  McQueen  added,  ""the/ll  invent  new 
tridcsy  as  soon  as  yon  find  out  what  they  da"  Johnson.  **  Cun- 
ning has  effect  firom  the  credulity  of  others,  rather  than  from  the 
abilities  of  those  who  are  cunning.  It  requires  no  extraordinary 
talents  to  lye  and  deceive."  This  led  us  to  consider  whether  it  did 
not  require  great  abilities  to  be  very  wicked.  Johnson.  *'It  re- 
quires great  abilities  to  have  the  pcwer  of  being  very  wicked ;  but 
not  to  he  veiy  wicked.  A  man  who  has  the  power,  which  great 
abilities  procure  him,  may  use  it  well  or  ill;  and  it  requires  more 
abiUties  to  use  it  well,  than  to  use  it  ilL  Wickedness  is  always 
easier  than  virtue;  for  it  takes  the  short  cut  to  every  thing.  It  is 
much  easier  to  steal  a  hundred  pounds,  than  to  get  it  by  labour,  or 
any  other  way.  Consider  only  what  act  of  wickedness  requires 
great  abilities  to  commit  it,  when  once  the  person  who  is  to  do  it 
has  the  power;  for  there  is  the  distinction.  It  requires  great 
abilities  to  conquer  an  army,  but  none  to  massacre  it  after  it  is 
conquered," 

The  weather  this  day  was  rather  better  than  any  that  we  had 
since  we  came  to  Dunvegan.  Mr.  M'Queen  had  often  talked  to  me 
of  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  near  this,  which  he  called  the  temple 
of.  the  Goddess  Anaitis.  Having  t)ften  talked  of  going  to  see  it,  he 
and  I  set  out  after  breakfast,  attended  by  his  man,  a  fellow  quite 
like  a  savage.  I  must  observe  here,  that  in  Sky  there  seems  to  be 
much  idleness;  for  men  and  boys  follow  you,  as  colts  follow  pas- 
sengers upon  a  road.  The  usual  figure  of  a  Sky-boy,  is  a  lown^  with 
bare  legs  and  feet,  a  dirty  kilt,  ragged  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  bare 
head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  I  suppose  is  partly  to  help  the 
lazy  rogue  to  walk,  partly  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  a  defensive  weapon. 
We  walked  what  is  called  two  miles,  but  is  probably  four,  fix)m  the 
castie,  till  we  came  to  the  sacred  place.  The  country  around  is  a 
black  dreary  moor  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  sea-coast,  towards 
which  there  is  a  view  through  a  valley ;  and  the  fiurm  of  Bay  shews 
some  good  land.  The  place  itself  is  green  ground,  being  well 
drained,  by  means  of  a  deep  glen  on  each  side,  in  both  of  which 
there  runs  a  rivulet  with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  forming  several 
Sumd EdUUm.—Vant  a6  s  <* his  man"  altered  to  «* his  servant" 

>  *'  A  careless,  half-f^rown  lad."— C«r-     nutlir/. 
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cascades,  which  make  a  considerable  appearance  and  sound.  The 
first  thing  we  came  to  was  an  earthen  mound,  or  dyke,  extending 
from  the  one  precipice  to  the  other.  A  little  forther  on,  was  a 
strong  stone  wall,  not  high,  but  very  thick,  extending  in  the  same 
manner.  On  the  outside  of  it  were  die  ruins  of  two  houses,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entry  or  gate  to  it  The  wall  is  built  all  along  of 
uncemented  stones,  but  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  make  a  very  firm 
and  durable  rampart  It  has  been  built  all  about  the  consecrated 
ground,  except  where  the  precipice  is  steep  enough  to  form  an 
enclosure  of  itself  The  sacred  spot  contains  more  than  two  acres. 
There  are  within  it  the  ruins  of  many  houses,  none  of  them  laigc^— 
a  caim^—zjELd,  many  graves  marked  by  clusters  of  stones.  Mr. 
McQueen  insisted  that  the  ruin  of  a  small  building,  standing  east 
and  west,  was  actually  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  Anaitis,  where 
her  statue  was  kept,  and  from  whence  processions  were  made  to 
wash  it  in  one  of  the  brooks.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  hollow 
road  visible  for  a  good  way  fix>m  the  entrance  \  but  Mr.  MK2aeen, 
with  the  keen  eye  of  an  antiquary,  traced  it  much  £auther  tfian  I 
could  perceive  it  There  is  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  of 
the  walls  now  remaining ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  building  was 
never,  I  imagine,  greater  than  an  ordinary  Highland  house.  Mr. 
McQueen  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  learning  on  the  subject  of 
the  temple  of  Anaitis;  and  I  had  endeavoured,  in  my  Journal,  to 
state  sudi  particulars  as  might  give  some  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery;  but,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  describing  visible 
objects,  I  found  my  account  so  unsatisfactory,  that  my  readers 
would  probably  have  exclaimed 

''  And  write  about  it,  Goddess^  and  about  it ;'' 

and  therefore  I  have  omitted  it 

When  we  got  home,  and  were  again  at  table  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
we  first  talked  of  portraits.  He  agreed  in  thinking  them  valuable 
in  families.  I  wished  to  know  which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or 
those  of  which  the  merit  was  resemblance.  Johnson.  ^Sir,  their 
chief  excellence  is  in  being  like."  Boswell.  "Are  you  of  that 
opinion,  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors  whom  one  has  never  seen?" 
Johnson.  '*It  then  becomes  of  more  consequence  that  they  should 
be  like ;  and  I  would  have  them  in  the  dress  of  the  times,  i^ch 
makes  a  piece  of  history.  One  should  like  to  see  how  Rorie  More 
looked.  Truth,  sir,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  these  things."  Mr; 
McQueen  observed,  that  if  you  think  it  of  no  consequence  whether 
portraits  are  like,  if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may  be  indifferent 
whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true  or  not,  if  well  told. 
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Dr.  Johnson  said  at  breakfast  to-day,  ''that  it  was  but  of  late 
that  historians  bestowed  pains  and  attention  in  consulting  records,  to 
attain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  of  Henry  VIL 
does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have  just  taken  what 
he  found  in  other  histories,  and  blended  it  with  what  he  learnt  by 
tradition."  He  agreed  with  me  that  there  should  be  a  chronicle 
kept  in  every  considerable  family,  to  preserve  the  characters  and 
transactions  of  successive  generations. 

After  dinner  I  started  the  subject  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis.  Mr. 
McQueen  had  laid  stress  on  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  the 
country  people,  Ainnit,  and  added,  ''I  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  till  I  met  with  the  Anaitidis  ddubrum  in 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  the  elder  Pliny."  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  examined  Mr.  M 'Queen  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Ainnit,  in  Erse ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  water-place^  or  a 
place  near  water,  "which,  said  Mr.  M'Queen,  agrees  with  all  the 
descriptions  of  the  temples  of  that  goddess,  which  were  situated 
near  rivers,  that  there  might  be  water  to  wash  the  statue."  John- 
son. "Nay,  sir,  the  argument  from  the  name  is  gone.  The  name 
is  exhausted  by  what  we  see.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance, for  what  we  can  pick  up  under  our  feet.  Had  it  been  an  acci- 
dental name,  the  similarity  between  it  and  Anaitis  might  have  had 
something  in  it;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  physiological  name.** 
Macleod  said,  Mr.  M'Queen's  knowledge  of  etymology  had  de. 
stroyed  his  conjecture.  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  Mr.  M'Queen  is 
like  the  eagle  mentioned  by  Waller,  who  was  shot  with  an  arrow 
feathered  from  his  own  wing."^  Mr.  M'Queen  would  not,  however, 
give  up  his  conjecture.  Johnson.  "You  have  one  possibility  for 
you,  and  all  possibilities  against  you.  It  is  possible  it  may  be  the 
temple  of  Anaitis.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  be  a  fortifica- 
tion;— or  it  may  be  a  place  of  christian  worship,  as  the  first  Chris- 
tians often  chose  remote  and  wild  places,  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind ; — or,  if  it  was  a  heathen  temple,  it  may  have  been  built 
near  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  lustration ;  and  there  is  such  a  mul- 
titude of  divinities,  to  whom  it  may  have  been  dedicated,  that  the 
chance  of  its  being  a  temple  of  Anaitis  is  hardly  any  thing.  It  is 
like  throwing  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  to-day,  and  think- 
ing you  may  find  it  to-morrow.  No,  sir;  this  temple,  like  many  an 
ill-built  edifice,  tumbles  down  before  it  is  roofed  in."    In  his  triumph 


*  **  That  eagle's  Cute  and  mine  are  ooe^  Enpied  a  feather  of  his  own, 

Whi(£  in  the  shaft  that  made  him  Wherevrith  he  wont   to 

die  hii^h.** 
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over  the  reverend  antiquarian,  he  indulged  himsdf  in  a  twmwif;  fa^ 
some  vestige  of  the  aifar  of  the  goddess  being  nmdi  inssted  on  m 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  he  said,  *'  Mr.  M'Queen  is  figliting  pfv 
aris  et  focis,^ 

It  was  wonderful  how  well  time  passed  in  a  remote  casde^  and  in 
dreary  weather.  After  supper,  we  talked  of  Pennant  It  was 
objected  that  he  was  superfidaL  Dr.  Johnson  defended  him  wannfy. 
He  said,  '*  Pennant  has  greater  variety  of  inquiry  tiian  almost  any 
man,  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  could 
have  done,  in  the  time  that  he  took.  He  has  not  said  wliat  he  was 
to  tell ;  so  you  cannot  find  foult  with  him,  for  what  he  has  not  told. 
If  a  man  comes  to  look  for  fishes,  you  cannot  blame  him  if  he  does 
not  attend  to  fowls."  <*  But,  said  Colonel  M*Leod,  he  mentions  the 
unreasonable  rise  of  rents  in  the  Highlands,  and  says^  'the  gendo- 
men  are  for  emptying  the  bag,  without  filling  it;'  for  that  is  the 
phrase  he  uses.  Why  does  he  not  tell  how  to  fill  it?"  Jomraoii. 
''Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  n^;ative  criticism.  He  tells  what  he 
observes,  and  as  much  as  he  chooses.  If  he  tells  what  is  not  tr«e 
you  may  find  fault  with  him ;  but  though  he  tells  that  the  land  is 
not  well  cultivated,  he  is  not  obliged  to  tell  how  it  may  be  weH  adr 
tivated.  If  I  tell  that  many  of  the  Highlanders  go  bare^footed,  I 
am  not  obliged  to  tell  how  they  may  get  shoes.  Pennant  tells  a 
&ct  He  need  go  no  fiuther,  except  he  pleases.  He  ezhansts 
notiiing;  and  no  subject  whatever  has  jret  been  exhausted  But 
Pennant  has  surely  told  a  great  deal.  Here  is  a  man  six  feet  high, 
and  you  are  angry  because  he  is  not  seven.*  Notwithstanding  this 
eloquent  Orath  pro  Petmantio^  which  they  who  have  read  this  gen- 
tieman's  ''Tours,*  and  recollect  the  Smnigt  and  the  Skopkuper  at 
Monboddo^  will  probably  impute  to  the  spirit  of  ccmtradiction,  I  still 
think  that  he  had  better  have  given  more  attention  to  fewer  thiqg% 
than  have  thrown  together  such  a  number  of  imperfect  accounts. 


Saimrdqj^,  i8M  September. 

Before  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  came  up  to  my  room,  to  foibid  me 
to  mention  that  this  was  his  birth-day ;  but  I  told  him  I  had  done  it 
already;  at  which  he  was  displeased ;i  I  supposed  firom  wishing  to 
have  nothing  particular  done  on  his  account  Lady  Ml^eod  and  I 
got  into  a  warm  dispute.    She  wanted  to  build  a  house  upon  a  fium 

^  Johnson  complained  to  If  n.  Thxmle     of  **  BosweU'i  troabletome  kindnaB.** 
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which  she  has  taken,  aboat  five  miles  from  the  castle,  and  to  make 
gardens  and  other  ornaments  there;  all  of  which  I  approved  of;  but 
insisted  that  the  seat  of  the  family  should  alwajrs  be  upon  the  rodL 
of  Dunvegan.  Johnson.  ''Aye,  in  time  well  build  all  round  this 
rock.  You  may  make  a  very  good  house  at  the  fiurm;  but  it  must 
not  be  such  as  to  tempt  the  Laird  of  M'Leod  to  go  thither  to  reside. 
'Most  of  the  great  families  of  England  have  a  secondary  residence, 
which  is  called  a  jointure-house :  let  this  be  of  that  kind"  The 
lady  insisted  that  the  rock  was  very  inconvenient;  that  there  was 
no  place  near  it  where  a  good  garden  could  be  made ;  that  it  must 
always  be  a  rude  place;  that  it  was  a  Herculean  labour  to  make  a 
dinner  here.  I  was  vexed  to  find  the  alloy  of  modem  refinement  in 
a  lady  who  had  so  much  old  famUy  spirit.  ''Madam,  said  I,  if 
once  you  quit  this  rock,  there  is  no  knowing  where  you  may  setde. 
You  move  five  miles  first ;— then  to  St  Andrew's,  as  the  late  Laird 
did ; — then  to  Edinburgh ; — and  so  on,  till  you  end  at  Hampstead, 
or  in  France.  No,  no ;  keep  to  the  rock :  it  is  the  very  jewel  of  the 
estate.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  let  down  firom  heaven  by  the  four 
comers,  to  be  the  residence  of  a  Chief.  Have  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniendes  of  life  upon  it,  but  never  leave  Rorie  More's  cascade.** 
''But,  said  she,  is  it  not  enough  if  we  keep  it?  Must  we  never 
have  more  convenience  than  Rorie  More  had?  He  had  his  beef 
brought  to  dinner  in  one  basket,  and  his  bread  in  another.  Why 
not  as  well  be  Rorie  More  all  over,  as  live  upon  his  rock?  And 
should  not  we  tire,  in  looking  perpetually  on  thb  rock  ?  It  is  veiy 
well  for  you,  who  have  a  fine  place,  and  every  thing  easy,  to  talk 
thus,  and  think  of  chaining  honest  folks  to  a  rock.  You  would  not 
live  upon  it  yourself."  "Yes,  madam,  said  I;  I  would  live  upon 
it,  were  I  Laird  of  M^Leod,  and  should  be  unhappy  if  I  were  not 
upon  it"  Johnson,  (with  a  strong  voices  and  most  determined 
manner,)  "Madam,  rather  than  quit  the  old  rock,  Boswell  would 
five  in  the  pit;  he  would  make  his  bed  in  the  dungeon."  I  felt  a 
degree  of  elation,  at  finding  my  resolute  feudal  enthusiasm  thus 
confirmed  by  such  a  sanction.  The  lady  was  puzzled  a  little.  She 
still  returned  to  her  pretty  form, — ^rich  ground, — ^fine  garden. 
"  Madam,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  were  they  in  Asia,  I  would  not  leave 
the  rock."  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  the  same.  An 
ancient  fiamily  residence  ought  to  be  a  primary  object;  and  though 
the  situation  of  Dunvegan  be  such  that  little  can  be  done  here  in 
gardening,  or  pleasure-ground,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  veneration 
acquired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  many  circumstances  of  natural 

Sicaiui£dtiioH,^UDtS:  ^«u/ **  let  the  new  house  be,"  fte. 
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grandeur  suited  to  the  seat  of  a  Highland  Chief:  it  has  the  sea, — 
islands, — crocks,— hills, — a  noble  cascade;  and  when  the  fiumly  is 
again  in  opulence,  something  may  be  done  by  art 

Mr.  Donald  M'Queen  went  away  to-day,  in  order  to  pieadi  at 
Bracadale  next  day.  We  were  so  comfortably  situated  at  Don- 
vegan,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  hardly  be  moved  from  it  I  proposed 
to  him  that  we  should  leave  it  on  Monday.  "No,  sir,  said  he;  I 
will  not  go  before  Wednesday.  I  will  have  some  more  of  thh 
good.*'  However,  as  the  weather  was  at  this  season  so  bad,  and  so 
very  uncertain,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  Mr.  M'Queeo 
and  I  prevailed  with  him  to  agree  to  set  out  on  Monday,  if  the  day 
should  be  good.  Mr.  McQueen,  though  it  was  inconvenient  for  him 
to  be  absent  from  his  harvest,  engaged  to  wait  on  Monday  at  Ulinidi 
for  us.  When  he  was  going  away.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  great  ri^;ard  for  you."  Then  asked  him  if  he  had  the 
''Rambler."  Mr.  M'Queen  said,  "No;  but  my  brother  has  it* 
Johnson.  "Have  you  the  •Idler?'"  M'Qusbn.  "No,  sin"  John- 
son. "Then  I  will  order  one  for  you  at  Edinburgh,  which  yon  will 
keep  in  remembrance  of  me."  Mr.  McQueen  was  much  pleased 
with  this.  He  expressed  to  me,  in  the  strongest  term%  his  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  wonderful  knowledge,  and  every  other  quality 
for  which  he  is  distinguished.  I  ^ked  Mr.  M'Queen,  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  being  a  minister  in  Sky.  He  said  he  was;  bat  he 
owned  that  his  forefathers  having  been  so  long  there,  and  his  having 
been  bom  there,  made  a  chief  ingredient  in  forming  his  content- 
ment I  should  have  mentioned,  that,  on  our  left  hand,  between 
Portree  and  Dr.  M^Leod's  house,  Mr.  McQueen  told  me  there  had 
been  a  college  of  the  Knights  Templars;  that  tradition  said  so; 
and  that  there  was  a  ruin  remaining  of  their  church  which  had  been 
burnt :  but  I  confess  Dr.  Johnson  has  weakened  my  belief  in  remote 
tradition.  In  the  dispute  about  Anaitis,  Mr.  McQueen  said,  Asia 
Minor  was  peopled  by  Scythians,  and,  as  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Celts,  the  same  religion  might  be  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sky. 
Johnson.  "  Alas !  sir,  what  can  a  nation  that  has  not  letters  tell  of 
its  original.  I  have  always  difficulty  to  be  patient  when  I  hear 
authours  gravely  quoted,  as  giving  accounts  of  savage  nations^ 
which  accounts  they  had  from  the  savages  themselves.  What  can 
the  M'Craas  tell  about  themselves  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  ^     There 

>  Sir   Walter    Scott    answered    this  have  come  over  with   the  Fitqpenld% 

onestion  in  his  pleasant  style.     "  More  now  holding  the  name  of  Markcnrie,  al 

tnan  the  doctor  would  suppose.    I  have  the  period  of  the  battle   of  Laigs  ia 

acopy  of  their  family  history  written  in  1963." 
1702.    In  this  history  they  are  averred  to 
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18  no  tracing  the  connection  of  ancient  nations,  but  by  language; 
and  therefore  I  am  always  sorry  when  any  language  is  lost,  because 
languages  are  the  pedigree  of  nations.  If  you  find  the  same 
language  in  distant  coontries,  yon  may  be  sure  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  have  been  the  same  people;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  find  the 
languages  a  good  deal  the  same;  for  a  word  here  and  there  being 
the  same,  will  not  da  Thus  Butler,  in  his  '^Hudibras,"  remember- 
ing that  Penguin,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  signifies  a  bird  with  a 
white  head,  and  that  the  same  word  has,  in  Wales,  the  signification 
of  a  white-headed  wench,  {fen  head,  and  guin  white,)  by  way  of 
ridicule,  concludes  that  the  people  of  those  Straits  are  Wdch. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Lean,  nephew  to  the  Laird 
of  the  isle  of  Muck,  came  this  morning ;  and,  just  as  we  sat  down 
to  dinner,  came  the  Laird  of  the  isle  of  MudL  himself,  his  lady, 
sister  to  Talisker,  two  other  ladies  their  relations,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  late  M'Leod  of  Hamer,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  second 
sight,  under  the  designation  of  ^  IhtopkUus  Insuianus,^  It  was 
somewhat  droll  to  hear  this  Laird  called  by  his  title.  Muck  would 
have  sounded  ill;  so  he  was  called  Isle  of  Muck,  which  went  off 
with  great  readiness.  The  name,  as  now  written,  is  unseemly,  but 
is  not  so  bad  in  the  original  Erse,  which  is  Mouach,  signifying  the 
Sow's  Island  Buchanan  calls  it  Insula  Parcorum.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  fonn.  Some  call  it  Ide  of  Monk.  The  Laird  insists  that 
this  is  the  proper  name.  It  was  formerly  church-land  belonging  to 
Icolmkill,  and  a  hermit  lived  in  it  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  Laird  said  he  had  seven  score 
of  souls  upon  it  Last  year  he  had  eighty  persons  inoculated, 
mostly  children,  but  some  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
agreed  with  a  surgeon  to  come  and  do  it,  at  half  a  crown  a  head. 
It  is  very  fertile  in  com,  of  which  they  export  some;  and  its  coasts 
abound  in  fish.  A  taylor  comes  there  six  times  in  a  year.  They  get 
a  good  blacksmith  firom  the  isle  of  Egg. 


Sunday^  19M  S^iembtr. 

It  was  rather  worse  weather  than  any  that  we  had  yet  At  break 
iast  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''Some  cunning  men  choose  fools  for  their 
wives,  thinking  to  manage  them,  but  they  always  fail  There  is  a 
spaniel  fool  and  a  mule  fodi.  Tlie  spaniel  fool  may  be  made  to  do 
by  beating.  The  mule  fool  will  neither  do  by  words  nor  blows; 
and  the  spaniel  fool  often  turns  mule  at  last ;  and  suppose  a  fool  to 
VOL.  III.  23 
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be  midc  do  pfctty  well,  yoo  nnit  have  the 
making  her  da  Depend  apoo  k,  no  woman  k  die 
and  knowledge."  Whether  afterwards  he  OMant  merdf  to  aqr  a 
polite  thing,  or  to  gife  his  opinion,  I  ooold  not  be  sure;  bat  he 
added,  ''Men  know  that  women  are  an  overmatch  for  them,  and 
therefore  they  dioose  te  weakest  or  most  jgnoranL  ff  diey  did 
lot  think  so,  thej  never  could  be  afraid  of  women  knowiog  as  mn^ 
•s  themsdvea"  In  jostice  to  the  sei,  I  think  it  bat  candid  to 
acknowledge,  diat,  in  a  sabsequent  conversation,  he  told  one  that  he 
was  serious  in  what  he  had  said. 

He  came  to  my  room  this  morning  before  breakiMl^  to  read  ny 
Journal,  which  he  has  done  all  along.  He  often  before  said,  "I 
take  great  ddight  in  reading  it**  To-day  he  said,  ^Yoa  improve: 
it  grows  better  and  better.*  I  observed,  there  was  a  danger  of  ny 
getting  a  habit  of  writing  in  a  slovenly  manner.  ^^Sir,  said  h^ 
it  is  not  written  in  a  slovenly  manner.  It  mi^  be  printed,^  were 
the  subject  fit  for  printing."*  While  Ml  Beaton  jxeached  to  as  in 
the  dining-room.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  his  own  room,  where  I  saw 
Ijring  before  him,  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  worksi  die  ^Deci^  of 
Christian  Piety,"  Monboddo's  ''Origin  of  Language^**  and  Sterne^ 
Sermons.  He  asked  me  to-day,  how  we  were  so  litde  together?  I 
told  him,  my  Journal  took  up  much  time.  Yet,  on  reflectioii,  it 
appeared  strange  to  me,  that  although  I  will  run  from  one  end  of 
London  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour  with  him^  I  should  omit  to  seise 
any  spare  time  to  be  in  his  company,  when  I  am  setded  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  But  my  Journal  is  really  a  task  of  mndi 
time  and  labour,  and  he  forbids  me  to  contract  it 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that  Dr.  Johnson  tcdd  Mi: 
M'Queen  that  he  had  found  the  belief  of  the  second  sight  universal 
in  Sky,  except  among  the  clergy,  who  seemed  determined  agiunst  it 
I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  Mr.  M'Queen,  that  the  deigy  were 
actuated  by  a  khid  of  vanity.  ''The  world  (say  they)  takes  us  to 
b^  credulous  men  in  a  remote  comer.  We^  shew  them  that  we  are 
more  enlightened  than  they  think."  The  worthy  man  said,  that  his 
disbelief  of  it  was  from  his  not  finding  sufficient  evidence ;  but  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  prejudiced  against  it 

*  As  I  have  £uthfally  recorded  lo  many  mixrate  particolan,  I  bope  I  shall  be  pv* 
doned  for  indulging  my  vanity  in  inserting  so  flattering  an  encomium  on  what  it  now 
offered  to  the  pnblick. 

Stcond  Edition,— \x[^  s  of  note  :  The  words  "  indulging  my  vanity  hi "  omitted, 

*  "My  Tonmal  it  ready :  it  is  in  the      perhaps  trussed,  and  laided  a  little."— 
onqr  to  be  sent  to  the  kitchen,      BorwdHana, 
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After  dinner  to-day,  we  talked  of  the  extraordinary  fiict  of  Lady 
Grange's  being  sent  to  St.  Kilda,  and  confined  there  for  several 
years,  without  any  means  of  relief.*  Dr.  Johnson  said,  if  M'Leod 
would  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  such  a  i^ace  for  naughty  ladies, 
he  might  make  it  a  very  profitable  island.  We  had,  in  the  course 
of  our  tour,  heard  of  St  Kilda  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "it 
must  be  very  poor,  because  they  have  very  few  images."  Boswbll. 
^  There  may  be  a  poetical  genius  shewn  in  combining  these,  and  in 
making  poetry  of  them."  Johnsom.  "Sir,  a  man  cannot  make 
fire  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin  guineas  but 
in  proportion  as  he  has  gold."  At  tea,  he  talked  of  his  intending 
to  go  to  Italy  in  1775.  M*Leod  said,  he  would  like  Paris  better. 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  diere  is  none  of  the  French  literati  now 
alive,  to  visit  whom  I  would  cross  a  sea.  I  can  find  in  Buffon's 
book  all  that  he  can  say."  ^ 

After  supper  he  said,  **  I  am  sorry  that  prize-fighting  is  gone  out ; 
every  art  should  be  preserved,  and  the  art  of  defence  is  surely  im- 
portant It  is  absurd  that  our  soldiers  should  have  swords,  and  not 
be  taught  the  use  of  them.  Prize-fighting  made  people  accustomed 
not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  their  own  blood,  or  feeling  a  little  pain 

*  The  true  story  of  this  lady,  which  happened  in  this  century,  it  as  fiightfolly 
romantick  as  if  it  had  been  the  fiction  of  a  ^oomy  fiuicy.  She  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  rery  first  blood  of  his  country. 
For  some  mysterious  reasons,  which  have  never  been  discovered,  she  was  seized  and 
carried  off  in  the  dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  and  by  nightly  joumies  was  conveyed 
to  the  Highland  shores,  firom  whence  ibe  was  transported  by  sea  to  the  remote  rock 
of  St.  I^da,  where  she  remained,  amongst  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  a  forlorn 
prisoner,  but  had  a  constant  supply  oif  provisions,  and  a  woman  to  wait  on  her.  No 
mquiiy  was  made  after  her,  till  she  at  last  found  means  to  convey  a  letter  to  a  con- 
fidential firiend,  by  the  daughter  of  a  Catechist,  who  concealed  it  in  a  clue  of  yam. 
Information  beine  thus  obtained  at  Edinburgh,  a  ship  was  sent  to  bring  her  off;  but 
intelligence  of  this  being  received,  she  was  conveyed  to  M'Leod's  island  of  Henries, 
where  she  died. 

In  Caxstares's  *'  State  PapeiB,"  we  find  an  anthentick  narrative  of  Connor,  a  catholick 
priest,  who  turned  protestant,  being  seized  by  some  of  Lord  Seaforth's  people,  and 
detained  prisoner  in  the  island  of  Herries  several  yean ;  he  was  fed  with  bread  and 
water,  and  lodged  in  a  house  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  rains  and  cold.  Sir 
James  Ogilvy  vnrites,  (June  18,  1667,)  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  himself,  were  to  meet  next  day,  to  take  effectual  methods  to  have  this  redressed. 
Connor  was  then  still  detained.  P.  31a — This  shews  what  private  oppression  might 
in  the  last  century  be  practised  in  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  same  collection,  the  Earl  of  ArgyU  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  an 
embassy  finom  the  great  M'Ndl  of  Barra,  as  that  insolar  Chief  used  to  be  denomi- 
nated.— "  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  M*Neil  of  Barra,  who  lives  very  far  0% 
sent  by  a  gentleman  in  all  formality,  offering  his  service,  which  had  made  you  laugh 
to  see  his  entry.  His  stile  of  his  letter  runs  as  if  he  were  of  another  Idngdom." — 
P.  643. 

Second  Ediium,^IAnt  13 :  **  there  is  none  *  altered  to  *'  there  are  none  " 

^  I  doubt  the  justice  of  my  fellow-traveller's  remark  concerning  the  French  literati, 
man^  of  whom,  I  am  told,  have  considerable  merit  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  their 
writmgs.  That  of  Monsieur  de  Buffon,  in  particnlsr,  I  am  well  assured  is  highly 
Instructive  and  entertaining. 

23 — a 
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from  a  wound.  I  think  the  heavy  gkymoie  was  an  ill-oaotrmd 
weapon.  A  man  could  only  strike  once  widi  it  It  employed  bodi 
his  hands,  and  he  most  of  course  be  soon  fatigued  with  wieidiiv  it; 
to  that  if  his  antagonist  could  only  keep  plajring  a  whiles  he  was 
sure  of  him.  I  would  fight  with  a  diik  against  Rorie  Mote's  swonL 
I  could  ward  off  a  blow  with  a  dirk,  and  then  run  in  iqxm  nay 
enemy.  When  within  that  heavy  sword,  I  have  him;  he  b  quite 
helpless,  and  I  could  stab  him  at  my  leisure,  like  a  caH  It  is 
thought  by  sensible  military  men,  that  the  English  do  not  enough 
avail  themselves  of  their  superior  strength  of  body  against  the 
French;  for  that  must  always  have  a  great  advantage  in  pushing 
with  bayonets.  I  have  heard  en  officer  say,  that  if  women  could  be 
made  to  stand,  they  would  do  as  well  as  men  in  a  mere  interchange 
of  bullets  from  a  distance ;  but  if  a  body  of  men  should  oome  dose 
up  to  them,  then  to  be  sure  they  must  be  overcome ;  now,  said  he, 
in  the  same  manner  the  weaker-bodied  French  must  be  overcome  by 
our  strong  soldiers." 

The  subject  of  duelling  was  introduced.  Johnson.  ^  There  is  no 
case  in  England  where  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  must  die ;  if 
you  have  overcome  your  adversary  by  disarming  him,  that  is  suffi- 
cient, though  you  should  not  kill  him ;  your  honour,  or  the  honour 
of  your  family,  is  restored,  as  much  as  it  can  be  by  a  duel  It  is 
cowardly  to  force  your  antagonist  to  renew  the  combat,  when  you 
know  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  him  by  superior  skill  Yoo 
might  just  as  well  go  and  cut  his  throat  while  he  is  asleep  in  his 
bed.  When  a  duel  begins,  it  is  supposed  there  may  be  an  equality; 
because  it  is  not  always  skill  that  prevails.  It  depends  much  on 
presence  of  mind ;  nay  on  accidents.  The  wind  may  be  in  a  man's 
face.  He  may  fail  Many  such  things  may  decide  the  superiority. 
A  man  is  sufficiently  punished,  by  being  called  out,  and  subjected  to 
the  risk  that  is  in  a  duel"  But  on  my  suggesting  that  the  injured 
person  is  equally  subjected  to  risk,  he  fiurly  owned  he  could  not 
explain  the  rationality  of  duelling. 


Monday^  20th  Septemb^. 

When  I  awaked,  the  storm  was  higher  still.  It  abated  about 
nine,  and  the  sun  shone ;  but  it  rained  again  very  soon,  and  it  was 
not  a  day  for  travelling.  At  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that 
there  was  once  a  pretty  good  tavern  in  Catherine-street  in  the 
Strand,  where  very  good  company  met  in  an  evening,  and  each  man 
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called  for  his  own  half-irint  of  wine,  or  gill,  if  he  pleased ;  they  were 
frugal  men,  and  nobody  paid  but  for  what  he  himself  drank.  The 
house  furnished  no  supper;  but  a  woman  attended  with  mutton- 
pies,  which  any  body  might  purchase.  He  was  introduced  to  this 
company  by  Gumming  the  Quaker,  and  used  to  go  there  sometimes 
when  he  drank  wine.  He  said,  that  in  the  last  age,  when  his 
mother  lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who 
gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel- 
some. When  he  returned  to  Lichfield,  after  having  been  in  London, 
his  mother  asked  him,  whether  he  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the 
wall,  or  those  who  took  it?  <<Now,  said  he,  it  is  fixed  that  every 
man  keeps  to  die  right ;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields 
it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute."  He  was  very  severe  on  a  lady,  whose 
name  was  mentioned.  He  said,  he  woidd  have  her  sent  to  St 
Kilda.  That  she  was  as  bad  as  negative  badness  could  be,  and 
stood  in  the  way  of  what  was  good :  that  insipid  beauty  would  not 
go  a  great  way;  and  that  such  a  woman  might  be  cut  out  of  a 
cabbage,  if  there  was  a  skilful  artificer. 

M'Leod  was  too  late  in  coming  to  breakfiut  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
laziness  was  worse  than  the  tooth-ach.  Boswell.  '*  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,  sir ;  a  bason  of  cold  water,  or  a  horse-whip,  will  cure  lazi- 
ness." Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  it  will  only  put  off  the  fit ;  it  will  not 
cure  the  disease.  I  have  been  trying  to  cure  my  laziness  all  my 
life,  and  could  not  do  it**  Boswell.  ''But  if  a  man  does  in  a 
shorter  time  what  might  be  the  labour  of  a  life,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  him."  Johnson  (perceiving  at  once  that  I  alluded 
to  him  and  his  Dictionary )l  ''Suppose  that  flattery  to  be  true,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  world  would  have  no  right  to  censure 
a  man  ;  but  that  will  not  justify  him  to  himself." 

After  breakfast,  he  said  to  me,  "  A  Highland  Chief  should  now 
endeavour  to  do  every  thing  to  raise  his  rents,  by  means  of  the  in- 
dustry of  his  people.  Formerly,  it  was  right  for  him  to  have  his 
house  full  of  idle  fellows ;  they  were  his  defenders,  his  servants,  his 
dependants,  his  friends.  Now  they  may  be  better  employed.  The 
system  of  things  is  now  so  much  altered,  that  the  family  cannot 
have  influence  but  by  riches,  because  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of 
ancient  feudal  times.  An  individual  of  a  family  may  have  it ;  but  it 
cannot  now  belong  to  a  family,  unless  you  could  have  a  perpetuity 
of  men  with  the  same  views.  M'Leod  has  four  times  the  land  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  has.      I  think,  with  his  spirit,  he  may  in  time 

Second  £diHan,^Unes  4, 6,  9 :  "He,"  *•  hii,"  "  him,"  &c,  altered  to  •'  I,"  "  my," 
•'me." 
Ibid.— Unc  II  :  ''said  he"  omitted. 
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make  himsdf  die  greatest  man  in  tiie  king's  dominians;  for  land 
may  alwajrs  be  in^ifoved  to  a  Gertain  degree.  I  would  never  ham 
any  man  seD  land,  to  throw  money  into  the  fnnds^  as  is  oAen  doM^ 
or  to  try  any  other  species  of  trade.  Depend  upon  it,  this  lage  of 
trade  will  destroy  itsell  Yon  and  I  shall  not  see  it;  bat  Ae 
will  come  when  there  will  be  an  end  of  it  Tkade  is  like 
If  a  whole  company  are  gamesters,  play  must  cease;  for  there  ii 
nothing  to  be  won.  When  all  naticms  are  tradersy  diere  is  notiii^g 
to  be  gained  by  trade,  and  it  will  stop  first  where  it  is  brought  to  die 
greatest  perfection.  Then  the  proprietors  of  land  only  will  be  die 
great  men."  I  obsenred,  it  was  hard  that  M'Leod  shoold  find 
ingratitude  in  so  many  of  his  people.  Johnson.  ^  Sir,  gratitude  is 
a  fiuit  of  great  cultivation ;  jovl  do  not  find  it  among  groas  people.* 
I  doubt  of  this.  Nature  seems  to  have  implanted  gratitude  in  al 
living  creatures.  The  lion,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximua,  had 
it.  It  appears  to  me  diat  culture,  which  brings  luxury  and  selfish* 
ness  with  it,  has  a  tendency  rather  to  weaken  than  promote  this 
affection. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  when  talking  of  our  setting  out, 
that  he  was  in  the  state  in  which  Lord  Bacon  represents  kings.  He 
desired  the  end,  but  did  not  like  the  meansL  He  wished  mudi  to 
get  home,  but  was  unwilling  to  travel  in  Sky.  ^  You  are  like  Idngi 
too  in  this,  sir,  said  I,  that  you  must  act  under  the  direction  of 
others.*' 


Tuesday^  21st  September. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  present  situation  having  prevented  me 
from  receiving  any  letters  from  home  for  some  time,  I  could  not 
help  being  uneasy.  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  advantage  over  me,  in  this 
respect,  he  having  no  wife  or  child  to  occasion  anxious  apprehen- 
sions in  his  mind.  It  was  a  good  morning ;  so  we  resolved  to  set 
out  But,  before  quitting  this  castle,  where  we  have  been  so  well 
entertained,  let  me  give  a  short  description  of  it 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  wall,  which 
is  now  covered  with  ivy.  A  square  court  is  formed  by  buildings  of 
different  ages,  particularly  some  towers,  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  at  one  place  there  is  a  row  of  £alse  cannon,  of  stone. 
There  is  a  very  large  unfinished  pile,  four  stories  high,  which  we 
were  told  was  here  when  Leod,  the  first  of  this  family,  came  from 

Third  Edition,— Utne  1$:  '*  Valerius  Maximus"  changed  to  **Aiiliis  GeOiai^ 
lib.  ▼.  c  ziv.** 
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the  Isle  of  Man,  married  the  heiress  of  the  M^CnOs,  die  ancient 
possessors  of  Dunvegan,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  conquest  as 
much  land  as  he  had  got  by  marriage.  He  surpassed  the  house  of 
Austria;  for  he  was  fdix  both  belia  geren  et  nuhere,  John  Bndk 
M'Leod,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  laird,  began  to  repair  the  castle, 
or  rather  to  compleat  it ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  undertak- 
ing. Not  doubting,  however,  that  he  should  do  it,  he,  like  those 
who  have  had  their  epitaphs  written  before  they  died,  ordered  the 
following  inscription,  composed  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  to  be 
cut  upon  a  broad  stone  above  one  of  the  lower  windows,  where  it 
still  remains  to  celebrate  what  was  not  done,  and  to  serve  as  a 
memento  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  presumption  of  man : 

'*  Joannes  Madeod  Beganoduni  Dominus  gentis  sue  Philarchus  ' 
Durinesiae  Haraise  Vatemesiae,  &c  Baro  D.  Fl<n»  Macdonald 
matrimonial!  vinculo  conjugatus  turrem  hanc  Begadonunensem 
proavorum  habitaculum  longe  vetustissimum  din  penitus  lafectatam 
Anno  serse  vulgaris  MDCLXXXVI  instauravit 

''  Quem  stabilire  juvat  proavorum  tecta  vetusta, 
Omne  scdus  fiigiat,  justitiamque  colat 
Vertit  in  aerias  turres  magalia  virtus, 
Inque  casas  humiles  tecta  superba  ne&a." 

Mlieod  and  Talisker  accompanied  us.  We  passed  by  die  parish 
church  of  Durinish.  The  church-yard  is  not  enclosed,  but  a  pretty 
murmuring  brook  runs  along  one  side  of  it  In  it  is  a  pyramid 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Lord  Lovat,  by  his  son  Lord 
Simon,  who  suffered  on  Tower-hiH  It  is  of  firee^one,  and,  I 
suppose,  about  thirty  feet  high.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a  piece 
of  white  marble  inserted  in  it,  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Lord  Lovat  himself,  being  much  in  his  pompous 
style: 

"  This  pyramid  was  erected  by  Siif on  Lord  Eraser  of  Lovat,  in 
honour  of  Lord  Thobcas  his  Father,  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  and  Chief 
of  the  great  and  ancient  Clan  of  the  Frasbrs.  Being  attacked  Ux 
his  birthright  by  the  family  of  Atholl,  then  in  power  and  favour 
with  King  William,  yet,  by  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  his  dan,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Campbells,  the  old  firiends  and  allies  of  his 
family,  he  defended  his  birthright  with  such  greatness  and  fermety 
of  soul,  and  such  valour  and  activity,  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his 

^  A  mistake  for  Fkylarchus^  the  head    of  a  tribe. 
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name,  and  a  good  pattern  to  all  brave  Chiefs  of  dans.  He  died  Vk 
the  month  of  May,  1699,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  in  Dnnv^gan, 
the  house  of  the  Laird  of  Mac  Lbod,  whose  sister  he  had  mairied; 
by  whom  he  had  the  aboye  Simon  Lord  Fraser,  and  seven!  other 
children.  And,  for  the  great  love  he  bore  to  the  fiuniily  of  Mac 
Lbod,  he  desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wife's  rdations,  in  tiie 
place  where  two  of  her  uncles  lay.  And  his  son,  Lord  Sqiom,  to 
shew  to  posterity  his  great  affection  for  his  Mother's  kindred,  die 
brave  Mac  Leods,  chooses  rather  to  leave  his  Other's  bones  widi 
them,  than  carry  them  to  his  own  burial-place,  near  Lovat* 

I  have  preserved  this  inscription,  though  of  no  great  vahie^  think- 
ing it  characteristical  of  a  man  who  has  made  some  noise  in  die 
world.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  poor  stu£^  such  as  Lord  Lovat^ 
buder  might  have  written. 

I  observed,  in  this  church-yard,  a  parcel  of  people  assembled  at  a 
funeral,  before  the  grave  was  dug.  The  coflin,  with  the  corpse  in  it^ 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  while  the  people  alternately  assisted 
in  making  a  grave.  One  man,  at  a  little  distance,  was  busy  cntdng 
a  long  turf  for  it,  with  the  crooked  spade  which  is  used  in  Sky; 
a  very  aukward  instrument  The  iron  part  of  it  is  like  a  plow^ 
coulter.  It  has  a  rude  tree  for  a  handle,  in  which  a  wooden  pin  is 
placed  for  the  foot  to  press  upoa  A  traveller  might,  without  fiuther 
inquiry,  have  set  this  down  as  the  mode  of  burying  in  Sky.  I  was. 
told,  however,  that  the  usual  way  is  to  have  a  grave  previously  dug. 

I  observed  to-day,  that  the  common  way  of  carrying  home  their 
grain  here  is  in  loads  on  horseback.  They  have  also  a  few  sleds^ 
or  cars^  as  we  call  them  in  Ayrshire,  clumsily  made,  and  rarely 
used. 

We  got  to  Ulinish  about  six  o'clock,  and  found  a  very  good  fismn- 
house  of  two  stories.  Mr.  M'Leod  of  Ulinish,  the  sheriff-substitute 
of  the  island,  was  a  plain  honest  gentleman,  a  good  deal  like  an 
English  justice  of  peace;  not  much  given  to  talk,  but  sufficient^ 
sagacious,  and  somewhat  droll.  His  daughter,  though  she  was 
never  out  of  Sky,  was  a  very  well-bred  woman.  Our  reverend 
fnend,  Mr.  Donald  McQueen,  kept  his  appointment,  and  met  us 
here. 

Talking  of  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  it  ''was  conjectured  that  our  former  navigators  have 
kept  too  near  land,  and  so  have  found  the  sea  frozen  for  north, 
because  the  land  hinders  the  free  motion  of  the  tide;  but,  in  the 
wide  ocean,  where  the  waves  tumble  at  their  full  convenience,  it  it 
imagined  that  the  frost  does  not  take  effect" 
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Wednesday^  22d  September. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  out|  and  saw  a  ship,  the  Margaret  of 
Cfyde,  pass  by  with  a  number  of  emigrants  on  board.  It  was 
a  melancholy  sight.  After  break&st,  we  went  to  see  what  was 
called  a  subterraneous  house,  about  a  short  mile  ofL  It  was  upon 
the  side  of  a  rising  ground.  It  was  discovered  by  a  fox's  having 
taken  up  his  abode  in  it,  and  in  chacing  him,  they  dug  into  it  It 
was  very  narrow  and  low,  and  seemed  about  forty  feet  in  length. 
Near  it,  we  found  the  foundations  of  several  small  huts,  built  of 
stone.  Mr.  M'Queen,  who  is  always  for  making  every  thing  as 
ancient  as  possible,  boasted  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  some  of  die 
first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  observed,  what  a  curiosity  it  was 
to  find  here  a  specimen  of  the  houses  of  the  Aborigines,  which  he 
believed  could  be  found  no  where  else;  and  it  was  plain  that  they 
lived  without  fire.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  that  they  who  made  this 
were  not  in  the  rudest  state ;  for  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  make 
//  than  to  build  a  house ;  therefore  certainly  those  who  made  it  were 
in  possession  of  houses,  and  had  this  only  as  a  hiding-place.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  vestiges  of  houses,  just  by  it,  confirmed 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion. 

From  an  old  tower,  near  this  places  is  an  extensive  view  of  Loch- 
Braccadil,  and,  at  a  distance,  of  the  isles  of  Barra  and  South  Uist ; 
and  on  the  land-side,  the  Cuillin,  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains, 
capped  with  rocky  pinnacles  in  a  strange  variety  of  shapes.  They 
resemble  the  mountains  near  Corte  in  Corsica,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  good  print  They  make  part  of  a  great  range  for  deer,  which, 
though  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  is  in  these  countries  called  z  forest. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ulinish  carried  us  in  his  boat  to  an  island 
possessed  by  him,  where  we  saw  an  immense  cave,  much  more 
deserving  the  tide  of  antrum  immane  than  that  of  the  Sybil  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  which  I  likewise  have  visited.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  at  least  thirty  feet 
high.  This  cave,  we  were  told,  had  a  remarkable  echo;  but  we 
found  none.  They  said  it  was  owing  to  the  great  rains  having  made 
it  damp.  Such  are  the  excuses  by  which  the  exaggeration  of  High- 
land narratives  is  palliated  There  is  a  plentiful  garden  at  Ulinish, 
(a  great  rarity  in  Sky)  and  several  trees;  and  near  the  house  is  a 
hill,  which  has  an  Erse  name,  signifying  "  the  hill  of  strife,**  where, 
Mr.  M'Queen  informed  us,  justice  was  of  old  administered.  It  is  like 
the  mons  placiti  of  Scone,  or  those  hills  which  are  called  laws,  such 
as  Kelly  law,  North-Berwick  law,  and  several  others.  It  is  singular 
that  this  spot  should  happen  now  to  be  the  sheriff's  residence. 
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We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  good 
deal  on  the  subject  of  literature.  Speaking  of  the  noble  fiunily  of 
Boyle,  he  said,  that  all  the  Lord  Orrerys,  till  &e  present,  had  been 
writers.  The  first  wrote  several  plays;  the  second  was  Bentley's 
antagonist;  the  third  wrote  the  Life  of  Swift,  and  several  other 
things;  his  son  Hamilton  wrote  some  papers  in  the  AdDoUurtr 
and  World.  He  told  us,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Swift's  Lord 
Orrery.  He  said,  he  was  a  feeble-minded  man ;  tiiat,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Delan/s  ''Remarks"  on  his  boc^  he  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  was  afraid  to  read  them.  Dr.  Johnson  comforted 
him,  by  telling  him  they  were  both  in  the  right;  that  Delany  had 
seen  most  of  the  good  side  of  Swift, — Lord  Orrery  most  of  the  bad. 
M'Leod  asked,  if  it  was  not  wrong  in  Orrery  to  expose  the  defect? 
of  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in  intimacy.  Johnson.  "Why  no, 
sir,  after  the  man  is  dead;  for  then  it  is  done  historically.''  He 
added,  ''  If  Lord  Orrery  had  been  rich,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
liberal  patron.  His  conversation  was  like  his  writings,  neat  and 
elegant,  but  without  strength.  He  grasped  at  more  than  his  abili- 
ties could  reach ;  tried  to  pass  for  a  better  talker,  a  better  writer,  and 
a  better  thinker,  than  he  was.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  hb  father,  in  which  his  father  was  to  blame;  because  it  arose 
frx>m  the  son's  not  allowing  his  wife  to  keep  company  with  his 
father's  mistress.  The  old  lord  shewed  his  resentment  in  his  will» 
— ^leaving  his  library  from  his  son,  and  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that 
he  could  not  make  use  of  it." 

I  mentioned  the  affectation  of  Orrery,  in  ending  all  his  letters  on 
the  Life  of  Swift  in  studied  varieties  of  phrase,  and  never  in  the 
common  mode  of  ^^  I  am,  &c."  an  observation  which  I  remember  to 
have  been  made  several  years  ago  by  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  This 
species  of  affectation  in  writing,  as  a  foreign  lady  of  distinguished 
talents  once  remarked  to  me,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  English.  I 
took  up  a  volume  of  Dryden,  containing  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"* 
and  several  other  plays,  of  which  all  the  dedications  had  such 
studied  conclusions.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  such  conclusions  were  more 
elegant,  and,  in  addressing  persons  of  high  rank,  (as  when  Dryden 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  York,)  they  were  likemse  more  respectful. 
I  agreed  that  there  it  was  much  better  :  it  was  making  his  escape 
from  the  Royal  presence  with  a  genteel  sudden  timidity,  in  (^ace  of 
having  the  resolution  to  stand  stiU,  and  make  a  formal  bow. 

Lord  Orrery's  unkind  treatment  of  his  son  in  his  will,  led  us  to 
talk  of  the  dispositions  a  man  should  have  when  dying.  I  said,  I 
did  not  see  why  a  man  should  act  differently  with  respect  to  those 
of  whom   he   thought    ill  when   in  health,   merely  because  he  was 
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dying.  Johnson.  "I  shoald  not  scruple  to  speak  against  a  party, 
when  dying ;  but  should  not  do  it  against  an  individual.  It  is  told 
of  Sixtus  Quintus,  that  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  last 
pangs,  he  signed  death-warrants."  Mr.  M'Queen  said,  he  should 
not  do  so :  he  would  have  more  tenderness  of  heart  Johnson. 
*'  I  believe  I  should  not  either ;  but  Mr.  M^ueen  and  I  are  cowards. 
It  would  not  be  from  tenderness  of  heart;  for  the  heart  is  as  tender 
when  a  man  is  in  health  as  when  sick,  though  his  resolution  may  be 
stronger.  Sixtus  Quintus  was  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  priest;  and, 
if  the  criminals  deserved  death,  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the  last 
You  would  not  think  a  judge  died  ill,  who  should  be  carried  off 
by  an  apoplectick  fit  while  pronouncing  sentence  of  death.  Consider  a 
class  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  distribute  death  : — soldiers,  who 
die  scattering  bullets.    Nobody  thinks  they  die  ill  on  that  account" 

Talking  of  Biography,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  that  the  life  of 
any  literary  man  in  England  had  been  well  written.  Beside  the 
conunon  incidents  of  life,  it  should  tell  us  his  studies,  his  mode  of 
living,  the  means  by  which  he  attained  to  excellence,  and  his  opinion 
of  his  own  works.  He  told  us,  he  had  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's 
relations,  to  gather  materials  for  his  Life ;  and  he  believed  Derrick 
had  got  all  that  he  himself  should  have  got;  but  it  was  nothing. 
He  added,  he  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  was  sonry  he  was  dead. 

His  notion  as  to  the  poems  published  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  as  the 
works  of  Ossian,  was  not  shaken  here.  Mr.  M 'Queen  always 
evaded  the  point  of  authenticity,  saying  only  that  Mr.  MTherson's 
pieces  fell  fax  short  of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said  to  be 
Ossian's.  Johnson.  ''  I  hope  they  do.  I  am  not  disputing  that 
you  may  have  poetry  of  great  merit ;  but  that  MTherson's  is  not  a 
translation  from  ancient  poetry.  You  do  not  believe  it  I  say 
before  ]rou,  you  do  not  bdieve  it,  though  you  are  very  willing  that 
the  world  should  beheve  it"  Mr.  M'Queen  made  no  answer 
to  this.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeded  "  I  look  upon  MTherson's  '  Fingal ' 
to  be  as  gross  an  imposition  as  ever  the  world  was  troubled  with. 
Had  it  been  really  an  ancient  work,  a  true  specimen  how  men 
thought  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate. 
As  a  modem  production,  it  is  nothing."  He  said,  he  could  never 
get  the  meaning  of  an  Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told  him, 
the  chorus  was  generally  unmeaning.  ''I  take  it,  said  he,  they  are 
like  a  song  which  I  remember :  it  was  composed  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  on  the  Earl  of  Essex;  and  the  burthen  was 

^Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara  tadara  tandore.'" 
^  But  surely,  said  Mr.  M'Qucen,  there  were  words  to  it,  which  had 
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*    JomnoK.  ""Why  jc%  sir;  I  reooUect  a  itana,  and 
hate  it: 

^O !  tfaeo  bespoke  die  prentices  all, 
liringin  Loodoo,  both  proper  and  taDb 
For  Essex's  sake  tiiejr  would  figlit  all 
Radsiatoa,  ladarafr,  radaia,  tidaia. 


When  Mr.  MH^Q^cn  b^sa  agun  to  eipalistr  on  the 
Ossisn's  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  entered   into  no  further 
hot,    with   a   pleasant   smiley    only    cried,    '^Ayc^    igpe; 


nmrsday^  2yl  Sepiamber. 

I  took  Fingal  down  to  the  parlour  in  the  morning,  and  tried  a  test 
proposed  by  BIr.  Roderick  M'Leod,  son  to  Ulinish.  Mr.  WQpgm 
had  said  he  had  some  of  die  poem  in  the  originaL  I  desired  him  to 
mention  any  passage  in  the  printed  book,  of  which  he  coold  repeat 
the  originaL  He  pointed  out  one  in  page  50  of  the  quarto  editioi^ 
and  read  die  Erse,  while  Mr.  Roderick  M'Leod  and  I  looked  oa  die 
English; — ^and  Mr.  M'Leod  said,  that  it  was  pretty  like  what  Bfr. 
McQueen  had  recited.  But  when  Mr.  MK^ueen  read  a  description 
of  Cuchullin's  sword  in  Erse,  together  with  a  translation  of  it  in 
English  verse,  by  Sir  James  Foulis,  Mr.  M'Leod  said,  that  was 
much  liker  than  Mr.  MTherson's  translation  of  the  former  passage. 
Mr.  M'Queen  then  repeated  in  Erse  a  description  of  one  of  die 
horses  in  Cuchullin's  car.  Mr.  M'Leod  said,  Mr.  MThersonIi 
English  was  nothing  like  it 

When  Dr.  Johnson  came  down,  I  told  him  that  I  had  now  ob- 
tained some  evidence  concerning  Fingal ;  for  that  Mr.  M'Queen  had 
repeated  a  passage  in  the    original    Erse,  which  Mr.  M'Pherson^ 

A  This  droll  quotadon,  I  have  since  found,  was  from  a  song  in  hoooor  of  die 
Earl  of  Essex,  adled  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Champion,*'  which  is  presenred  in  a  col- 
lection of  Old  Ballads,  in  three  volumes,  published  in  London  m  diffncnt  yeu% 
between  1720  and  1730.     The  full  verse  is  as  follows : 

**  Oh  1  then  bespoke  the  prentices  all. 

Living  in  London,  both  proper  and  tall. 

In  a  kind  letter  sent  strait  to  the  Queen, 

For  Essex's  sake  they  would  fight  all 

Raderer  two,  tandaro  te, 
Raderer,  tandorer,  tan  do  re." 

Second  Editipn. — Line  22  t  **  much  liker  "  altered  to  **  much  more  liksk* 
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translation  was  pretty  like ;  and  reminded  him,  that  he  himself  had 
once  said,  he  did  not  require  Mr.  MTherson's  Ossian  to  be  liker  the 
original  than  Pope's  Homer.  Johnson.  **Well,  sir,  this  is  just 
what  I  always  maintained.  He  has  found  names,  and  stories,  and 
phrases,  nay  passages  in  old  songs,  and  with  them  has  blended  his 
own  compositions,  and  so  made  what  he  gives  to  the  world  as  the 
translation  of  an  ancient  poem."  If  this  was  the  case,  I  observed, 
it  was  wrong  to  publish  it  as  a  poem  in  six  books.  Johnson. 
'^Yes,  sir;  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  time  too  when  the  Highlanders 
knew  nothing  of  books^  and  nothing  of  six; — or  perhaps  were  got 
the  length  of  counting  six.  We  have  been  told,  by  Condamine,  of 
a  nation  that  could  count  no  more  than  four.  This  should  be  told 
to  Monboddo;  it  would  help  him.  There  is  as  much  charity  in 
helping  a  man  down-hill  as  in  helping  him  up-hilL"  Boswsll^  "I 
don't  think  there  is  as  much  charity."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  if  his 
tendency  be  downwards.  Till  he  is  at  the  bottom,  he  flounders ;  get 
him  once  there,  and  he  is  quiet.  Swift  tells,  that  Stella  had  a  trick» 
which  she  learnt  from  Addison,  of  encouraging  a  man  in  absurdity, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  extricate  him." 

Mr.  MK^ueen's  answers  to  the  inquiries  concerning  Ossian  were 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  could  not  help  observing,  that,  were  he 
examined  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  find  himself  under  a  neces- 
sity of  being  more  explicit  Johnson.  "Sir,  he  has  told  Blair  a 
little  too  much,  which  is  published;  and  he  sticks  to  it.  He  is  so 
much  at  the  head  of  things  here,  that  he  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  be  closely  examined ;  and  so  he  goes  on  quite  smoothly."  Bos- 
WELL.  "He  has  never  had  any  body  to  work  him."  Johnson. 
''No,  sir;  and  a  man  is  seldom  disposed  to  work  himself;  though 
he  ought  to  work  himself,  to  be  sure."  Mr.  M'Queen  made  no 
reply.* 

Having  talked  of  the  strictness  with  which  witnesses  are  examined 
in  courts  of  justice,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  Garrick,  though 
accustomed  to  face  multitudes,  when  produced  as  a  witness  in 
Westminster-hall,  was  so  disconcerted  by  a  new  mode  of  publick 
appearance,  that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  asked  It  was 
a  cause  where  an  actor  claimed  a  fru  benefit ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
benefit  without  paying  the  expence  of  the  house ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  was  disputed.  Garrick  was  asked,  "Sir,  have  you  a 
free  benefit?"  "Yes."  "Upon  what  terms  have  you  it?"  "  Upon 
— ^the  terms— of— a  firee  benefit."      He  was  dismissed  as  one  from 

*  I  think  it  but  justice  to  say,  that  I  beliere  Dr.  Johnson  meant  to  ascribe  Mr. 
M 'Queen's  conduct  to  inaccuracy  and  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  mean  any  severe 
imputation  against  him. 
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whom  no  infonnatioo  could  be  obtained  Dr.  Johmon  k  oAoi 
too  hard  on  our  friend  Mr.  Garrick.  When  I  asked  him,  whf  he 
did  not  mention  him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare^  he  said, 
^Garrick  has  been  liberally  paid  for  any  thing  he  has  done  far 
Shakspeare.  If  I  should  praise  him,  I  should  much  more  praise  tlie 
nation  who  paid  him.  He  has  not  made  Shakspeare  better  known. 
He  cannot  illustrate  Shakspeare.  So  I  have  reasons  enough  against 
mentioning  him,  were  reasons  necessary.  There  should  be  reasons 
farxXJ*  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Montague's  very  high  praises  of  GairidL 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  say  so  much,  and  I  should  say 
nothing.  Reynolds  is  fond  of  her  book,  and  I  wonder  at  it;  fiir 
neither  I,  nor  Beauderk,  nor  Mrs.  Thrale,  could  get  through  it" 

Third  Edition,— On  line  7,  a  note :  "  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  '  Had  ooc 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  lain  dormant  for  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Garrick  ?  Did  he  not  exhibit  the  most  excellent  of  them  frequenUy  for  thirty  yean 
together,  and  render  them  extremely  popular  by  his  own  inimitable  performanoe  ?  * 
He  undoubtedly  did.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion  has  been  misunder^ood.  Kaov- 
ing  as  well  as  the  objectors  what  has  been  just  stated,  he  must  necessarily  have 
meant,  that  *  Mr.  Garrick  did  not  as  a  critick  make  Shakspeare  better  known ;  he  did 
not  illustrate  any  one  passage  in  any  of  his  plays  by  acuteness  of  disquisition,  or 
sagacity  of  conjecture  : '  and  what  had  been  done  with  any  degree  of  exoellenoe  m 
that  way  was  the  proper  and  immediate  subject  of  his  preface.  I  may  add  in  suppoit 
of  this  explanation  the  foUowinf  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare,  who  knew  mudi  of  Dr.  Johnson  :  '  Now  I  have  qmttcd 
the  theatre,  cries  Garrick,  I  will  sit  down  and  read  Shakspeaze.'  "Tis  tuneyoa 
should,  exdaimed  Johnson,  for  I  much  doubt  if  you  ever  examined  one  of  his  puiys 
from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.* " 

Ibid. — On  line  12,  this  note — 

*'  No  man  has  less  inclination  to  cantroTCisy  than  I  have,  particularly  with  a  lady. 
But  as  I  have  claimed,  and  am  conscious  of  being  entitled  to  credit  for  the  strictest 
fidelity,  my  respect  for  the  publick  obliges  me  to  take  notice  of  an  imrinnatiOD  iriuch 
tends  to  impeach  it. 

'*Mrs.  Piozzi  (late  Mrs.  Thrale,)  to  her  'Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,' added  the 
following  postscript : 

*•  •  Naples,  Feb.  10,  1786. 

'* '  Since  the  foregoing  went  to  the  press,  having  seen  a  passage  from  Mr.  Boswell's 
"Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  in  which  it  is  said,  that  /  could  not  get  through  Mrs, 
Montagues  **  Essay  on  Shahspeare,"  I  do  not  delay  a  moment  to  declare,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  commended  it  mjrself,  and  heard  it  commended  by  eveij 
one  else  ;  and  few  things  would  give  me  more  concern  than  to  be  thought  incapable 
of  tasting,  or  unwilling  to  testify  my  opinion  of  its  excellence.* 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  this  postscript  is  so  expressed,  as  not  to  point  out  the  per- 
son who  said  that  Mrs.  Thrale  could  not  get  through  Mrs.  Montague's  book  ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  the  assertion  concerning 
her  was  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  not  mine.  The  second  observation  that  I  shall  make  on 
this  postscript  is,  that  it  does  not  deny  the  fact  asserted,  though  I  must  acknow- 
ledge from  the  praise  it  bestows  on  Mrs.  Montague's  book,  it  may  nave  been  designed 
to  convey  that  meaning. 

"What  Mrs.  Thrale^s  opinion  is  or  was,  or  what  she  may  or  may  not  have  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson  concerning  Mrs.  Montague's  book,  it  is  not  necessarry  for  me  to  enaoiie. 
It  is  only  incumbent  on  me  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me.  I  shall  mere- 
fore  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  state  of  the  fiict. 

"The  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Montague's  book,  which  Dr.  Johnaon  is  here 
reported  to  have  given,  is  known  to  have  been  that  which  he  uniformly  expressed,  as 
many  of  his  friends  well  remember.     So  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  paiagraph^ 
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Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  an  account  of  the  whole  process 
of  tanning,—  and  of  the  nature  of  milk,  and  the  various  operations 
upon  it,  as  making  whey,  &c.  His  variety  of  information  is  sur- 
prising; and  it  gives  one  much  satis&ction  to  find  such  a  man 
bestowing  his  attention  on  die  useful  arts  of  life.  Ulinish  was 
much  struck  with  his  knowledge ;  and,  said,  "  He  is  a  great  orator. 
Sir :  it  is  musick  to  hear  this  man  speak."  A  strange  thought 
struck  me,  to  try  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  an  art,  or  whatever  it 
should  be  called,  which  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in  life,  but  which 
ies  far  out  of  the  way  of  a  philosopher  and  poet ;  I  mean  the  trade 
of  a  botcher.  I  enticed  him  into  the  subject,  by  connecting  it  with 
the  various  researches  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  uncivilized 
nations,  that  have  been  made  by  our  late  navigators  to  the  South 
Seas.  I  began  with  observing,  that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Banks 
tells  us^  diat  the  art  of  slaughtering  animals  was  not  known  in 
Otaheite,  for,  instead  of  bleeding  to  death  their  dogs,  (a  common 
food  with  them,)  they  strangle  them.  This  he  told  me  himself;  and 
I  supposed  that  their  hogs  were  killed  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  ^  This  must  be  owing  to  their  not  having  knives, — though 
they  have  sharp  stones  with  which  they  can  cut  a  carcase  m  pieces 
tolerably."  By  degrees,  he  shewed  that  he  knew  something  even  of 
butchery.  "Different  animals  (said  he)  are  killed  differently.  An 
ox  is  knocked  down,  and  a  calf  stunned ;  but  a  sheep  has  its  throat 

as  finr  as  it  relates  to  his  own  sentimentt.  The  words  cantaininf  the  assertion,  to 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  objects,  are  printed  from  my  manuscript  Jounuu,  and  were  takoi 
down  at  the  time.  The  Journal  was  read  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pointed  oat  some 
inaccuracies,  which  I  corrected,  but  did  not  mention  any  inaccuracy  in  the  paragraph 
in  question  :  and  what  is  still  more  material,  and  yery  flattering  to  me,  a  considerable 
part  of  my  Journal,  containing  this  paragraph,  was  nad  several  years  ago  by  Mrs, 
Thrale  herself ^  who  had  it  for  some  tune  in  her  possession,  and  returned  it  to  me, 
without  intimating  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  mistaken  her  sentiments. 

"  When  the  first  edition  of  my  Journal  was  passing  through  the  press,  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  a  peculiar  delicacy  was  necessary  to  be  otaerved  m  reporting  the  opinion 
of  one  literary  lady  concemixig  the  performance  of  another ;  and  I  had  such  scruples 
on  that  head,  that  in  the  proof  sheet  I  struck  out  the  name  of  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the 
above  paragraph,  and  two  or  three  hundred  copies  of  my  book  were  actually  printed 
and  published  without  it ;  of  these  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  copy  happened  to  be  one. 
But  while  the  sheet  was  working  off,  a  friend,  for  whose  opimon  I  have  great  respect, 
suggested  that  I  had  no  right  to  deprive  Mrs.  Thrale  of  the  high  honour  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  done  her,  by  statix^  her  opinion  along  with  that  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  as 
coinciding  with,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctioning  his  own.  The  observation  appeared  to 
me  so  weighty  and  conclusive,  that  I  hastened  to  the  printing-house,  and,  as  a  piece 
of  justice,  restored  Mrs.  Thrale  to  that  place  from  wmch  a  too  scrupulous  dehcacy 
had  excluded  her. 

<'  On  this  simple  state  of  &cts  I  shall  make  noobienrations  whatever."  ^ 

'  This  lively  note  originally  appeared      well  is  at  his  best  when  engaged  in  con- 
in    the    Gentleman* s   MagoMme^    m  the       tioversy  with  Miss  Seward, 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.     Mr.    Bos- 
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cut,  without  any  thing  being  dooe  to  stnpify  it  The 
DO  view  to  the  ease  of  the  iniinal%  but  only  to  make  them  qoiet,  iar 
their  own  safety  and  convenience.  A  sheq>  can  giive  tliem  litde 
trouble.  Hales  is  of  opinion,  that  every  animal  should  be  blooded, 
without  having  any  blow  given  to  it,  because  it  bleeds  bectei:* 
BoswELL.  '^That  would  be  crueL*  Johnson.  ''No,  sir;  there  is 
not  much  pain,  if  the  jugular  vein  be  properiy  cut"  Pursomg  the 
subject,  he  said,  the  kennels  of  Southwark  nn  with  blood  two  oi 
three  days  in  the  week;  that  he  was  aficaid  there  were  slanghtfr* 
houses  in  more  streets  in  London  than  one  supposes;  (spealdiig 
with  a  kind  of  horrour  of  botcheriog  \)  and,  yet  he  added,  ^  Any  of 
OS  would  kin  a  cow,  rather  than  not  have  beeC"  I  said,  we  emtU 
not  ^  Yes,  said  he,  any  one  may.  The  business  of  a  batcher  is  a 
trade  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  diere  is  an  apprentioeshq>  senred  to  it; 
but  it  may  be  learnt  in  a  month." 

1  mentioned  a  club  in  London,  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Kastrhrsft 
the  very  tavern  ^  where  Falstaff  and  his  joyous  companions  met ;  the 
members  of  which  all  assume  Shakspeare's  characters.  One  ii 
Falstaff,  another  Prince  Henry,  another  Bardoli^  and  ao  on. 
Johnson.  '*  Don't  be  of  it,  sir.  Now  that  you  have  a  name,  you 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  many  things,  not  bad  in  themselves^  bat 
which  will  lessen  you  character.*  This  every  man  who  has  a  name 
must  observe.  A  man  who  is  not  publickly  known  may  live  in 
London  as  he  pleases,  without  any  notice  bebg  taken  of  him ;  but 
it  is  wonderful  how  a  person  of  any  consequence  is  watched.  There 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  who  wanted  to  prepare  himself  to 
q)eak  on  a  question  that  was  to  come  on  m  the  House ;  and  he  and 
I  were  to  talk  it  over  together.  He  did  not  wish  it  should  be  known 
that  he  talked  with  me ;  ^  so  he  would  not  let  me  come  to  his  house, 
but  came  to  mine.  Some  time  after  he  had  made  his  speech  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  a  very  air>'  lady,  told  me,  *Well,  you 
could  make  nothing  of  him ! '  naming  the  gentleman ;  which  was  a 
proof  that  he  was  watched.  I  had  once  some  business  to  do  for 
government,  and  I  went  to  Lord  North's.  Precaution  was  taken 
that  it  should  not  be  known.  It  was  dark  before  I  went ;  yet  a  few 
days    after  I   was   told,    'Well,  you    have  been  with   Lord   North.* 

*  I  do  not  see  why  I  mi^t  not  have  been  of  this  club  without  WwTMiig  i^ 
charmcter.  Buc  Dr.  Johnson  s  caution  against  supposing  one's  self  concealed  in  Lon- 
don, may  be  very  useful  to  prevent  some  people  from  doing  many  thinga,  not  only 
foolish,  but  criminal. 


*  A  mistake,  as  the  original  tavern  enouc^  when  his  almost  morbid  cuition 

was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire.  in  reference  to  Boswell's  m<Qtioa  ol  \am 

'  Mr.  Croker  thinks  that  Gerard  Hamil-  in  the  Life  ii  considered, 
ton  is  alluded  to.    It  seems  probable 
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That  the  door  of  the  prime  minister  should  be  watched,  is  not 
strange;  but  that  a  member  of  parliament  should  be  watched,  or 
that  my  door  should  be  watched,  is  wonderful" 

We  set  out  this  morning,  on  our  way  to  Talisker,  in  Ulinish*s 
boat,  having  taken  leave  of  him  and  his  £unily.  Mr.  Donald 
M'Queen  still  fiivoured  us  with  his  company,  for  idiich  we  were 
much  obliged  to  him.  As  we  sailed  along,  Dr.  Johnson  got  into 
one  of  his  fits  of  railing  at  the  Scots.  He  owned,  that  they  had 
been  a  very  learned  nation  for  a  hundred  yearsi  from  about  1550  to 
about  1650;  but  that  they  afforded  the  only  instance  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  arts  of  civil  life  did  not  advance  in  proportion  with 
learning;  that  they  had  hardly  any  trade,  any  money,  or  any 
elegance,  before  the  Union ;  that  it  was  strange  that,  with  all  the 
advantages  possessed  by  other  nations,  they  had  not  any  of  those 
conveniendes  and  embellishments  which  are  the  fruit  of  industry, 
till  they  came  in  contact  with  a  civilized  people.  **We  have 
taught  you,  said  he ;  and  well  do  the  same  in  time  to  all  barbarous 
nations, — to  the  Cherokees, — and  at  last  to  the  Ouran-Outangs ; " 
laughing  with  as  much  glee  as  if  Monboddo  had  been  present 
BoswsLL.  "  We  had  wine  before  the  Union."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ; 
you  had  some  weak  stuff,  the  refuse  of  France,  which  would  not 
noake  you  drunk."  Boswsll.  ''  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  drunkenness."  Johnson.  *'  No^  sir ;  there  were  people  who 
died  of  dropsies,  iriiich  tliey  contracted  in  trying  to  get  drunk." 

I  must  here  glean  some  of  his  conversation  at  Ulinish,  which  I 
have  omitted.  He  repeated  his  remark,  that  a  man  in  a  ship  was 
worse  than  a  man  in  a  jail  '*The  man  in  a  jail,  said  he,  has  more 
room,  better  food,  and  commonly  better  company,  and  is  in  safety." 
''Aye ;  but,  said  Mr.  M'Queen,  the  man  in  the  ship  has  the  pleasing 
hope  of  getting  to  shore."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  talking  of  a 
man's  getting  to  shore ;  but  of  a  man  while  he  is  in  a  ship :  and 
then,  I  say,  he  is  worse  than  a  man  while  he  is  in  a  jail.  A  man  in 
a  jail  may  have  the  ^pleasing  hope'  of  getting  out.  A  man  con- 
fined for  only  a  limited  time,  actually  has  it"  M'Leod  mentioned 
his  schemes  for  carrying  on  fisheries  with  spirit,  and  that  he  would 
wish  to  understand  the  construction  of  boats.  I  suggested  that  he 
might  go  to  a  dock-yard  and  work,  as  Peter  the  Great  did.  John- 
son. *'  Nay,  sir,  he  need  not  work.  Peter  the  Great  had  not  the 
sense  to  see  that  the  mere  mechanical  work  may  be  done  by  any 
body,  and  that  there  is  the  same  art  in  constructing  a  vessel, 
whether  the  boards  are  well  or  ill  wrought  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
might  as  well  have  served  his  time  to  a  bricklayer,  and  first,  indeed, 
to  a  brick-maker." 

VOL.  III.  24 
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There  is  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  Loch  of  Diunregan,  cdled 
Isa.  M'Leod  said,  he  would  give  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  cm  oondhioo  ef 
his  residing  on  it  three  months  in  the  year;  naj  ooe  BKmtfa.  Dfc 
Johnson  was  highly  amused  with  the  iajDS^i.  I  have  seen  him  pkaae 
himself  with  little  things,  even  with  mere  ideas  like  die  prcacnL  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  this  island ; — ^how  he  would  boild  a  house  tliere^ 
— how  he  would  fortify  it, — how  he  would  have  cannon, — how  he 
would  plant, — how  he  would  saUy  out,  and  taJu  the  isle  of  Muck;— 
and  then  he  laughed  with  uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardly  Icsvt 
off.  I  have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small  matter  that  struck  him^  and 
was  a  sport  to  no  one  else.  Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that  one  va^ 
he  did  so  while  the  company  were  all  grave  about  him:— 011I7 
Garrick,  in  his  significant  smart  manner,  darting  his  eyes  anwDd, 
exclaimed,  *^  Very  jocose,  to  be  sure  1 "  Mlieod  encouraged  the 
fancy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  becoming  owner  of  an  island;  told  hini, 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  this  country  to  name  eveiy  man  by  hii 
lands ;  and  begged  leave  to  drink  to  him  in  that  mode :  ^Isiamdlsa^ 
your  health ! "  Ulinish,  Talisker,  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  I,  all  joined  in 
our  different  manners,  while  Dr.  Johnson  bowed  to  each,  with  mndi 
good  humour. 

We  had  good  weather,  and  a  fine  sail  this  day.  The  shore  was 
varied  with  hills,  and  rocks,  and  corn-fields,  and  bushes,  which  aie 
here  dignified  with  the  name  of  natural  ixhhhL  We  landed  near 
the  house  of  Femeley,  a  farm  possessed  by  another  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  M'Leod,  who^  expecting  our  arrival,  was  waiting  on 
the  shore,  with  a  horse  for  Dr.  Johnson.  The  rest  of  us  walked. 
At  dinner,  I  expressed  to  M'Leod  the  joy  which  I  had  in  seeing 
him  on  such  cordial  terms  with  his  daa  "€k>vemment,  said  he, 
has  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  power ;  but  it  cannot  de^Hive  us  of 
our  domestick  satisfactions.  I  would  rather  drink  punch  in  one  of 
their  houses,  (meaning  the  houses  of  his  people,)  than  be  enabled, 
by  their  hardships,  to  have  claret  in  my  own."  This  should  be 
the  sentiment  of  every  Chieftain.  All  that  he  can  get  by  rais- 
ing his  rents,  is  more  luxury  in  his  own  house.  Is  it  not  better  to 
share  the  profits  of  his  estate,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  kins- 
men, and  thus  have  both  social  intercouse  and  patriarchal  infln- 
ence? 

We  had  a  very  good  ride,  for  about  three  miles,  to  Talisker, 
where  Colonel  M'Leod  introduced  us  to  his  lady.  We  found  here 
Mr.  Donald  M'Lean,  the  young  Laird  of  Col,  (nephew  to  Talisker,) 
to  whom  I  delivered  the  letter  with  which  I  had  been  fiivoured  by 
his  uncle,  Professor  M*Leod,  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  little  lively 
young  num.    We  found  he  had  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  study- 
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ing  fanning,  and  was  resolved  to  improve  the  value  of  his  Other's 
lands,  without  oppressing  his  tenants,  or  losing  the  ancient  Hig^ 
land  fashions. 

Talisker  is  a  better  place  than  one  commonly  finds  in  Sky.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom.  Before  it  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  on 
each  hand  of  which  are  immense  rocks;  and,  at  some  distance  in 
the  sea,  there  are  three  columnal  rocks  rising  to  sharp  points.  The 
billows  break  with  prodigious  force  and  noise  on  the  coast  of 
Talisker.  There  are  here  a  good  many  wdl-grown  trees.  Tahsker 
is  an  extensive  farm.  The  possessor  of  it  has,  for  several  genera- 
tions, been  the  next  heir  to  M'Leod,  as  there  has  been  but  one  son 
always  in  that  family.  The  court  before  the  house  is  most  injudi- 
ciously paved  with  the  round  blueish-grey  pebbles  which  are  found 
upon  the  sea-shore;  so  that  you  walk  as  if  upon  cannon-balls 
driven  into  the  ground. 

After  supper,  I  talked  of  the  assiduity  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  in 
visiting  and  privately  instructing  their  parishioners,  and  observed 
how  much  in  this  they  excelled  the  English  clergy.  Dr.  Johnson 
would  not  let  this  pass.  He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by  sajdng,  ''there 
are  different  ways  <A  instructing.  Our  clergy  pray  and  preach." 
M^Leod  and  I  pressed  the  subject,  upon  which  he  grew  warm,  and 
broke  forth :  "  I  do  not  believe  your  people  are  better  instructed.  II 
they  are,  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind;  for  your  clergy  are  not 
instructed  themselves."  Thinking  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  he 
checked  himself;  and  added,  ''When  I  talk  of  the  ignorance  oi 
your  clergy,  I  talk  of  them  as  a  body :  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
not  individuals  who  are  learned  (looking  at  Mr.  M'Queen).  I  sup- 
pose there  are  such  among  the  clergy  in  Muscovy.  The  deigy  ot 
England  have  produced  the  most  valuable  books  in  support  of 
religion,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  What  have  your  clergy  done, 
since  you  sunk  into  presbyterianism  ?  Can  you  name  one  book  of 
any  value,  on  a  religious  subject,  written  by  them?"  We  were 
silent  "  ni  help  you.  Forbes  wrote  very  well ;  but  I  believe  he 
wrote  before  episcopaqr  was  quite  extinguished."  And  then  paus- 
ing a  little,  be  said,  "Yes,  you  have  Wishart  against  Repentance."* 
BoswBLL.  "  But  sir,  we  are  not  contending  fior  the  superior  learn- 
ing of  our  deigy,  but  fo  their  superior  assiduity."  He  bore  as 
down  again,  with  thundering  against  their  ignorance,   and  said  to 

*  This  was  a  deztefous  mode  of  deicriptkni,  lor  the  porpose  of  his  aiganie&t ;  for 
what  he  aUaded  to  was,  a  Sermon  published  }Bff  the  learned  Dr.  William  Wishart, 
fonnerly  principal  of  the  college  st  Edinbni]^  to  warn  men  agamsi  <v»ifi^i«fg  in  a 
death-b«d  npmitmce^  of  the  inefficaqr  of  wfa&i  he  eatartained  notions  very  di&rent 
from  those  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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me,  *'I  see  yoa  have  not  been  well  taught;  for,  yoa  have  not 
charity."  He  had  been  in  some  measure  forced  into  thb  warmAi 
by  the  exulting  air  which  I  assumed ;  for,  when  he  b^pan,  he  said» 
''Since  you  will  drive  the  nail!*'  He  again  thought  of  good  Mr. 
McQueen,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  "Sir,  I  did  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  you." 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  he  conquered  by  deserting  his  ground, 
and  not  meeting  the  argument  as  I  had  put  it  The  assiduity  of 
the  Scottish  cleigy  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  English. 
His  taking  up  the  topick  of  their  not  having  so  much  leamin^^  was, 
though  ingenious,  yet  a  fallacy  in  logick.  It  was  as  if  there  should 
be  a  dispute  whether  a  man's  hair  is  well  dressed,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
should  say,  ''Sir,  his  hair  cannot  be  well  dressed;  for  he  has  a 
dirty  shirt  No  man  who  has  not  dean  linen,  has  his  hair  well 
dressed."  When  some  days  afterwards  he  read  this  passage^  he 
said,  "No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that  a  man's  hair  could  not  be  weD 
dressed  because  he  has  not  clean  linen,  but  because  he  is  bald." 

He  used  one  argiunent  against  the  Scottish  clergy  being  learned, 
which  I  doubt  was  not  good :  "  As  we  believe  a  man  dead  till  we 
know  that  he  is  alive ;  so  we  believe  men  ignorant  till  we  know 
that  they  are  learned."  Now  our  maxim  in  law  is,  to  presume  a 
man  alive,  till  we  know  he  is  dead.  However,  indeed,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  must  first  know  he  has  lived ;  and  that  we  have 
never  known  the  learning  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Mr.  AfQueen^ 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  deserted  the  point 
really  in  dispute,  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  said,  and  owned 
to  me,  he  thought  it  very  just ;  and  Mrs.  M'Leod  was  so  much  capti- 
vated by  his  eloquence,  that  she  told  me  "  I  was  a  good  advocate 
for  a  bad  cause." 


Friday^  24/A  September. 

Ihis  was  a  good  day.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  at  breakfast,  that  he 
rode  harder  at  a  fox-chace  than  any  body.^  "  The  English,  said  he, 
are  the  only  nation  who  ride  hard  a-hunting.  A  Frenchman  goes 
out  upon  a  managed  horse,  and  capers  in  the  field,  and  no  more 
thinks  of  leaping  a  hedge  than  of  mounting  a  breach.  Lord  Powis- 
court  laid   a  wager,  in   France,   that   he  would  ride  a  great   many 

Second  EdUum.-^IJikt  35  :  "  Lord  Powiscourt  **  changed  to  "  Powericoait" 

'    "All    this    seems   rery    strange,"       to   Johnson's    horsemanship  —  that    of 
writes    Mr.    Croker    on   this    passage.        Hawkins,  Mrs.  Pioizi,  and  othenk 
There  is,  however,  abundant  testimony  as 
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miles  in  a  certain  short  time.  The  French  academicians  set  to 
woriL,  and  calculated  that,  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  was 
impossible.     His  lordship  however  performed  it." 

Our  money  being  nearly  exhausted,  we  sent  a  biU  for  thirty 
pounds,  drawn  on  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Ca  to  Lochbraccadale, 
but  our  messenger  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  cash  for  it ;  at 
length,  however,  he  got  us  value  from  the  master  of  a  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  away  some  emigrants.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
specie  in  Sky.  Mr.  McQueen  said,  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
pay  his  servants  wages,  or  to  pay  for  any  little  thing  which  he  has 
to  buy.  The  rents  are  paid  in  bills,  which  the  drovers  give.  The 
people  consume  a  vast  deal  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  for  which  they 
must  pay  ready  money ;  and  pedlars,  who  come  about  selling  goods, 
as  there  is  not  a  shop  in  the  island,  carry  away  the  cash.  If  there 
were  encouragement  given  to  fisheries  and  manufactures,  there 
might  be  a  circulation  of  money  introduced.  I  got  one-and-twenty 
shillings  in  silver  at  Portree,  which  was  thought  a  wonderfril 
store. 

Talisker,  Mr.  McQueen,  and  I,  walked  out,  and  looked  at  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  water-frdls  near  the  house,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  also  saw  Cuchullin's  well,  said  to 
have  been  the  favourite  spring  of  that  ancient  hera  I  drank  of  it 
The  water  is  admirable.  On  the  shore  are  many  stones  full  of 
chrystallizations  in  the  heart 

Though  our  obliging  friend,  Mr.  McLean,  was  but  the  young 
laird,  he  had  the  title  of  Col  constantly  given  him.  After  dinner,  he 
and  I  walked  to  the  top  of  Prieshwell,  a  very  high  rocky  hill,  fh>m 
whence  there  is  a  view  of  Barra, — ^the  Long  Island, — Bemera, — the 
Loch  of  Dunvegan, — ^part  of  Rum, — ^part  of  Rasay,  and  a  vast  deal 
of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  Col,  though  he  had  come  into  Sky  with  inten- 
tion to  be  at  Dunvegan,  and  pass  a  considerable  time  in  the  island, 
most  politely  resolved  first  to  conduct  us  to  Mull,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Sky.  This  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  \  for  he 
planned  an  expedition  for  us  of  more  variety  than  merely  going  to 
MulL  He  proposed  we  should  see  the  islands  of  Egg,  Muck,  Col, 
and  Tyr-yi.  In  all  of  these  islands  he  could  shew  us  every  thing 
worth  seeing ;  and  in  Mull  he  said  he  should  be  as  if  at  home,  his 
frither  having  lands  there,  and  he  a  frmxL 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  talk  much  to-day,  but  seemed  intent  in  listen- 
mg  to  the  schemes  of  future  excursion,  planned  by  CoL  Dr.  Birch, 
however,  being  mentioned,  he  said,  he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any 
roan.  I  said,  Percy  had  a  great  many ;  that  he  flowed  with  them, 
like  one  of  the  brooks  here.    Johnson.     "If  Percy  is  like  one  of  the 
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brooks  herei  Biidi  was  like  the  n'ver  Thames.  Birch  excelled 
Perqr  in  that,  as  much  as  Percy  excels  Goldsmith.**  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes  as  a  man  of  anecdote.  He  was  not  pleased  with  hidi, 
for  publishing  only  such  memorials  and  letters  as  were  onfiivoiftaUe 
for  the  Stuart  £umly.  ''  If,  said  he,  a  man  ^stirly  warns  you,  '  I  aln 
to  give  all  the  ill ;  do  you  find  the  good ;  *  he  may  :  but  if  the  object 
which  he  professes  be  to  give  a  view  of  a  reign,  let  him  tdl  all  the 
truth.  I  would  tell  truth  of  the  two  Georges,  or  of  that  scoondrd, 
ELing  William.  Granger's  ''Biographical  History"  is  full  ol  curious 
anecdote,  but  might  have  been  better  done.  The  dog  is  a  Wl^g. 
I  do  not  like  much  to  see  a  Whig  in  any  dress ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a 
Whig  in  a  parson's  gown." 


Saturday^  2%th  September. 

It  was  resolved  that  we  should  set  out,  in  order  to  return  to  Slate^ 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  boat  whenever  there  should  be  a  fiur  wind- 
Dr.  Johnson  remained  in  his  chamber  writing  a  letter,  and  it  was 
long  before  we  could  get  him  into  motion.  He  did  not  come  to 
breakfast,  but  had  it  sent  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  his  lettei^ 
it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  should  have  set  out  at  ten.  When  I 
went  up  to  him,  he  said  to  me^  ''  Do  you  remember  a  song  which 
begins 

'  fiv'ry  island  is  a  prison 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea ; 
Kings  and  princes,  for  that  reason, 
Pris'ners  are,  as  well  as  we.' 

I  suppose  he  had  been  thinking  of  our  confined  situation.  He 
would  fain  have  gone  in  a  boat  fi-om  hence,  instead  of  ridii^  back 
to  Slate.  A  scheme  for  it  was  proposed.  He  said,  "  Well  not  be 
driven  tamely  from  it :  "—but  it  proved  impracticable. 

We  took  leave  of  M*Leod  and  Talisker,  from  whom  we  parted 
with  regret  Talisker,  having  been  bred  to  physick,  had  a  tincture 
of  scholarship  in  his  conversation,  which  pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
he  had  some  very  good  books;  and  being  a  colonel  in  the  Dntdi 
service,  he  and  his  lady,  in  consequence  of  having  lived  abroad,  had 
introduced  the  ease  and  politeness  of  the  continent  into  this  rude 
region. 

Young  Col  was  now  our  leader.  Mr.  M'Queen  was  to  accompany 
us  half  a  day  more.  We  stopped  at  a  little  hut,  where  we  saw  an 
old  woman  grinding   with   the  qttem^  the  ancient   Highland  instnh 
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ment,  which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans,  but  which,  being 
very  slow  in  its  operation,  is  almost  entirely  gone  into  disuse. 

The  walls  of  the  cottages  in  Sky,  instead  of  being  one  com- 
pacted mass  of  stones,  are  often  formed  by  two  exterior  surfaces  of 
stone,  filled  up  with  earth  in  the  middle,  which  makes  them  very 
warm.  The  roof  is  generally  bad.  They  are  thatched,  sometimes 
with  straw,  sometimes  with  heath,  sometimes  with  ferns.  The 
thatch  is  secured  by  ropes  of  straw,  or  kA  heath ;  and,  to  fix  the 
ropes,  there  is  a  stone  tied  to  the  end  of  each.  These  stones  hang 
round  the  bottom  of  the  roo^  and  make  it  look  like  a  lady's  hair  in 
papers;  but  I  should  think  that,  when  there  is  wind,  they  would 
come  down,  and  knock  people  on  the  head. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Sconser,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
a  letter  from  my  wife.  Here  we  parted  from  our  learned  com- 
panion, Mr.  Donald  M'Queen.  Dr.  Johnson  took  leave  of  him  very 
affectionately,  saying,  ''  Dear  sir,  do  not  forget  me ! "  We  settled, 
that  he  should  write  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  promised  to  revise.  He  said,  Mr.  M 'Queen  should  tell  all 
that  he  could;  distinguishing  what  he  himself  knew,  what  was 
traditional,  and  what  conjectural 

We  sent  our  horses  round  a  point  of  land,  that  we  might  shun 
some  very  bad  road;  and  resolved  to  go  forward  by  sea.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  when  we  got  into  our  boat  We  had  many  showers, 
and  it  soon  grew  pretty  dark.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  silent  and  patient 
Once  he  said,  as  he  looked  on  the  black  coast  of  Sky, — black,  as 
being  composed  of  rocks  seen  in  the  dusk, — "  This  is  very  solemn." 
Our  boatmen  were  rude  singers,  and  seemed  so  like  wild  Indians, 
that  a  very  little  imagination  was  necessary  to  give  one  an  impres- 
sion of  being  upon  an  American  river.  We  landed  at  Strolirous, 
from  whence  we  got  a  guide  to  walk  before  us,  for  two  miles,  to 
Corrichatachin.  Not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  for  our  baggage, 
I  took  one  portmanteau  before  me,  and  Joseph  another.  We  had 
but  a  single  star  to  light  us  on  our  way.  It  was  about  eleven  when 
we  arrived.  We  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  master  and 
mistress,  who  were  just  going  to  bed,  but,  with  unaffected  ready 
kindness,  made  a  good  fire,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  had 
supper  on  the  table. 

James  Macdonald,  of  Knockow,  Kingsburgh's  brother,  whom  we 
had  seen  at  Kingsbiugh,  was  there.  He  shewed  me  a  bond  granted 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  to  old  Kingsburgh,  the  preamble 
of  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  feelings  of  that  much-la- 
mented gentleman,  that  I  thought  it  worth  transcribmg.  It  was  as 
follows  : 
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^\^  Sir  James  Macdonald,  of  Macdonald,  Baionet,  now,  alter 
airiidng  at  my  perfect  age,  from  the  friendship  I  bear  to  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  and  in  return  for  the  long  and  fidthful 
services  done  and  performed  by  him  to  my  deceased  fiuher,  and  to 
myself  during  my  minority,  when  he  was  one  of  my  lYitors  and 
Curators;  being  resolved,  now  that  the  said  Alexander  Macdonald 
is  advanced  in  years,  to  contribute  my  endeavours  for  making  his 
old  age  placid  and  comfortable" — therefore  he  grants  him  an 
annuity  of  fifty  pounds  sterling. 


Dr.  Johnson  went  to  bed  soon.  When  one  bowl  of  pondi 
finished,  I  rose,  and  was  near  the  door,  in  my  way  up  stairs  to  bed ; 
but  Corrichatachin  said,  it  was  the  first  time  Col  had  been  in  his 
house,  and  he  should  have  his  bowl ;— and  would  not  I  join  in  drink- 
ing it?  The  heartiness  of  my  honest  landlord,  and  the  desire  of 
doing  social  honour  to  our  very  obliging  conductor,  induced  me  to 
sit  down  again.  Col's  bowl  was  finished;  and  by  that  time  we 
were  well  warmed.  A  third  bowl  was  soon  made,  and  that  too  was 
finished.  We  were  cordial,  and  merry  to  a  high  degree;  but  of 
what  passed  I  have  no  recollection,  with  any  accuracy.  I  remember 
calling  Corrichatachin  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Corri,  which  his 
fiiends  do.  A  fourth  bowl  was  made,  by  which  time  Col,  and 
young  M'Kinnon,  Corrichatachin's  son,  slipped  away  to  bed.  I  con- 
tinued a  little  with  Corri  and  Knockow  ;  but  at  last  I  left  them.  It 
was  near  fnt,  in  the  morning  when  I  got  to  bed. 


Sunday^  2(iih  September. 

I  awaked  at  noon,  with  a  severe  head-ach.  I  was  much  vexed 
that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  riot,  and  afiraid  of  a  reproof 
from  Dr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  very  inconsistent  with  that  conduct 
which  I  ought  to  maintain,  while  the  companion  of  the  "  Rambler." 
About  one  he  came  into  my  room,  and  accosted  me,  "  What,  drunk 
yet ! "  His  tone  of  voice  was  not  that  of  severe  upbraiding ;  so  I 
was  relieved  a  little.  *'  Sir,  said  I,  they  kept  roe  up."  He  answered, 
''No,  you  kept  them  up,  you  drunken  dog."  This  he  said  with 
good-humoured  English  pleasantry.  Soon  afterwards,  Corrichata- 
chin, Col,  and  other  friends,  assembled  round  my  bed.  Corri  had  a 
brandy-bottle  and  glass  with  him,  and  insisted  I  should  take  a  dram. 
''Aye,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  fill  him  drunk  again.  Do  it  in  the  morn- 
ing that  we  may  laugh  at  him  all  day.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a 
fellow  to  get  drunk  at  night,   and  skulk  to  bed,  and  let  his  friends 
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nave  no  sport"  Finding  him  thus  jocular,  I  became  quite  easy; 
and  when  I  offered  to  get  up,  he  ver}'  good-naturedly  said,  ''You 
need  be  in  no  such  hurry  now."  I  took  my  host's  advice,  and 
drank  some  brandy,  which  I  found  an  effectual  cure  for  my  head- 
ach.  When  I  rose,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  and  taking  up 
Mrs.  M'Kinnon's  Prayer-book,  I  opened  it  at  the  twentieth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  in  the  epistle  for  which  I  read,  "And  be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  wherein  there  is  excess."  Some  would  have  taken  this 
as  a  divine  interposition. 

Mrs.  M'Kinnon  told  us  at  dinner,  that  old  Kingsburgh,  her  &ther, 
was  examined  at  Mugstot,  by  General  Campbell,  as  to  the  particu- 
lars <A  the  dress  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  his  house  in 
woman's  clothes,  along  with  Miss  Flora  M'Donald;  as  by  this 
time  the  General  had  intelligence  of  that  disguise.  The  particulars 
were  taken  down  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  seen  how  fiu-  they 
agreed  with  the  dress  of  the  Irish  girl  who  went  with  Miss  Flora 
from  the  Long  Island.  Kingsburgh,  she  said,  had  but  one  song, 
which  he  always  sung  when  he  was  merry  over  a  glass.  She 
dictated  the  words  to  me,  which  are  foolish  enough : 

^  Green  sleeves  and  pudding  pies, 
Tell  me  where  my  mistress  lies, 
And  I'll  be  with  her  before  she  rise, 
Fiddle  and  aw'  together. 

**  May  our  affairs  abroad  succeed. 
And  may  our  king  come  home  with  speed. 
And  all  pretenders  shake  for  dread, 
And  let  his  health  go  round. 

Third  Edition — On  line  3  this  note  :— "  My  ingenuonsly  relating  this  occasional 
instance  of  intemperance  has  I  find  been  made  the  subject  both  of  serious  criticism 
and  ludicrous  banter.^  With  the  banterers  I  shall  not  trouble  myself,  but  I  wonder 
that  those  who  pretend  to  the  appellation  of  serious  criticks  should  not  have  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  present  work,  my 
principal  object  was  to  delineate  Dr.  Johnson's  manners  and  character.  In  justice  to 
him  I  would  not  omit  an  anecdote,  which,  though  in  some  degree  to  my  own  d]s> 
advantage,  exhibits  in  so  strong  a  light  the  indulgence  and  eood  humour  with  which 
he  could  treat  those  excesses  in  his  friends,  of  which  he  highly  disapproved. 

"  In  some  other  instances,  the  criticks  have  been  equally  wrong  as  to  the  true  motive 
of  my  recording  particulars,  the  objections  to  which  I  saw  as  clearly  as  they.  But  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  for  an  authour  to  point  out  upon  every  occasion  the  pre- 
cise object  he  has  in  view.  Contenting  himself  with  the  approbation  of  readers  of 
discernment  and  taste,  he  ought  not  to  complain  that  some  are  found  who  cannot  or 
will  not  understand  him. " 

»  ''Corrichatachin,   the    Lord  knows       9om."—PeUr  Pindar, 
how,  I  see  thee,  Bozxy,  drunk  as  David's 
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*To  all  our  injured  friends  in  need* 
This  side,  and  beyond  the  Tweed  1 
Let  all  pretenders  shake  for  dieadf 
And  let  his  health  go  round. 
"  Green  sleeves/'  &c 

While  the  ezamination  was  going  on,  this  Talisker,  iriio  was 
there  as  one  of  M'Leod's  militia,  could  not  resist  the  pleasantly 
of  asking  Kingsburgh  in  allusion  to  his  only  song,  *'  Had  she  gftm 
sleeves  f'^  Kingsbiugh  gave  him  no  answer.  Lady  Margaret 
M'Donald  was  very  angry  at  Talisker  for  joking  on  such  a  serious 
occasion,  as  Kingsburgh  was  really  in  danger  of  his  life  Mn 
IfKinnon  added  that  Lady  Margaret  was  quite  adored  in  Sky. 
That  when  she  rode  through  the  island,  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
before  her,  and  took  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  her  hone  shonkl 
stumble  and  she  be  hurt  Her  husband.  Sir  Alexander,  is  also 
remembered  with  great  regard.  We  were  told  that  every  wedL  a 
hogshead  of  claret  was  drunk  at  his  table. 

This  was  another  day  of  wind  and  rain ;  but  good  cheer  and  good 
society  helped  to  beguile  the  time.  I  felt  myself  comfortable 
enough  in  the  afternoon.  I  then  thought  that  my  last  night's  riot 
was  no  more  than  such  a  social  excess  as  may  happen  without  mudi 
moral  blame;  and.  recollected  that  some  physicians  maintained, 
that  a  fever  produced  by  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  good  for  health: 
so  different  are  our  reflections  on  the  same  subject,  at  different 
periods;  and  such  the  excuses  with  which  we  palliate  what  we 
know  to  be  wrong. 

Monday y  27M  September. 

Mr.  Donald  M'Leod,  our  original  guide,  who  had  parted  from  ns 
at  Dunvegan,  joined  us  again  to-day.  The  weather  was  still  ao  bad 
that  we  could  not  travel.  I  found  a  closet  here,  with  a  good  many 
books,  beside  those  that  were  lying  about  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  he 
found  a  library  in  his  room  at  Talisker;  and  observed,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  Sky,  that  there  were  so  many  books 
in  it 

Though  we  had  here  great  abundance  of  provisions,  it  is  remark- 
able that  Corrichatachin  has  literally  no  garden :  not  even  a  turnip, 
a  carrot  or  a  cabbage.  After  dinner,  we  talked  of  the  crooked  spade 
used  in  Sky,  aheady  described,  and  they  maintained  that  it  was 
better  than  the  usual  garden-spade,  and  that  there  was  an  art  in 
tossing  it,  by  which  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it  could  woik 
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very  easily  with  it  ''Nay,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be  useful  in 
land  where  there  are  many  stones  to  raise ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  a 
good  instrument  for  digging  good  land.  A  man  may  toss  it,  to  be 
sure ;  but  he  will  toss  a  light  spade  much  better :  its  weight  makes 
it  an  incumbrance.  A  man  tnay  dig  any  land  with  it ;  but  he  has  no 
occasion  for  such  a  weight  in  digging  good  land.  You  may  take  a 
field-piece  to  shoot  sparrows;  but  all  the  sparrows  you  can  bring 
home  wiU  not  be  worthr  the  charge.''  He  was  quite  social  and  easy 
amongst  them ;  and,  though  he  drank  no  fermented  liquor,  toasted 
Highland  beauties  with  great  readiness.  His  conviviality  engaged 
them  so  much,  that  they  seemed  eager  to  shew  their  attention  to 
him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  crying  out,  with  a  strong  Celtick 
pronunciation,  "  Toctor  Shonson,  Toctor  Shonson,  your  health ! " 

This  evening  one  of  our  married  ladies,  a  lively  pretty  little  woman, 
good-humouredly  sat  down  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and,  being 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  company,  put  her  hands  round  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.  ''Do  it  again,  said  he;  and  let  us  see  who  wiU 
tire  first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee  some  time,  while  he  and  she 
drank  tea.^  He  was  now  like  a  buck  indeed.  All  the  company  were 
much  entertained  to  find  him  so  easy  and  pleasant  To  me  it  was 
highly  comick,  to  see  the  grave  philosopher, — the  "  Rambler," —toy- 
ing with  a  Highland  beauty  1  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  must  have 
been  surly,  and  weak  too,  had  he  not  behaved  as  he  did.  He  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  and  not  more  respected,  though  less  loved. 

He  read  to-night,  to  himself^  as  he  sat  in  company,  a  great  deal 
of  my  Journal,  and  said  to  me,  "  The  more  I  read  of  this,  I  think  the 
more  highly  of  you."  The  gendemen  sat  a  long  time  at  their  punch, 
after  he  and  I  had  retired  to  our  chambers.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  attended  struck  me  as  singular : — ^The  bell  being  broken, 
a  smart  lad  lay  on  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  ready  to  spring 
up  and  bring  the  kettle,  whenever  it  was  wanted.  They  continued 
drinking,  and  singing  Erse  songs,  till  near  five  in  the  morning,  when 
they  all  came  into  my  room,  where  some  of  them  had  beds.  Un- 
luckily for  me,  they  found  a  bottle  of  punch  in  a  comer,  which  they 
drank ;  and  Corrichatachin  went  for  another,  which  they  also  drank. 
They  made  many  apologies  for  disturbing  me.  I  told  them,  that, 
having  been  kept  awake  by  their  mirth,  I  had  once  thoughts  of 
getting  up,  and  joining  them  again.  Honest  Corrichatachin  said, 
"  To  have  had  you  done  so^  I  would  have  given  a  cow." 


*  This  spirited  yoooff  dame,  Mr.  Ctr-  a  doctor.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
ratfaers  tells  ns,  was  Mrs.  Maodonald,  these  little  traditions  of  the  Doctor's^ 
daoi^ter  of  Mrs.  Maddnnoo,  and  wife  of      visit  have  been  preserved. 


r 
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Tuesday,  a8M  Septembtr. 

The  weather  was  worse  than  yesterday.  I  felt  as  if  imprisoned 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was  irksome  to  be  detained  thus :  yet  he  seemed 
to  have  less  uneasiness,  or  more  patience,  than  I  had.  Whftt  made 
our  situation  worse  here  was,  that  we  had  no  rooms  that  we  oouU 
command;  for  the  good  people  had  no  notion  tiiat  a  man  ooold 
have  any  occasion  but  for  a  mere  sleeping-place ;  so,  during  the  day, 
the  bed-rooms  were  common  to  all  the  house.  Servants  eat  in  Dl 
Johnson's ;  and  mine  was  a  kind  of  general  rendezvous  of  all  aader 
the  roof,  children  and  dogs  not  excepted.  As  the  gentlemen  coca- 
pied  the  parlour,  the  ladies  had  no  place  to  sit  in,  during  the  day, 
but  Dr.  Johnson's  room.  I  had  always  some  quiet  time  for  writiqg 
in  it,  before  he  was  up ;  and,  by  d^ees,  I  accustomed  the  ladies  to 
let  me  sit  in  it  after  breakfast,  at  my  Journal,  without  minding  me: 

Dr.  Johnson  was  this  rooming  for  going  to  see  as  many  Uands 
as  we  could;  not  recollecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  season,  iriudi 
might  detain  us  in  one  place  for  many  weeks.  He  said  to  me^ 
"  I  have  more  the  spirit  of  adventure  than  you."  For  my  pait^  I 
was  anxious  to  get  to  Mull,  from  whence  we  might  almost  any 
day  reach  the  main  land. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned,  that  the  few  ancient  Irish  gentiemen  yet 
remaining  have  the  highest  pride  of  family;  that  Mr.  Sandford,  a 
friend  of  his,  whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him,  that  O'Hara  (who 
was  true  Irish,  both  by  father  and  mother)  and  he,  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  the  greatest  man  of  the  tfareei 
but  of  an  English  family,  went  to  see  one  of  those  ancient  Irish,  and 
that  he  distinguished  them  thus :  "  O'Hara,  you  are  welcome !  Mr. 
Sandford,  yoiu:  mother's  son,  is  welcome  1  Mr.  Ponsonby,  yoM  may 
sit  down." 

He  talked  both  of  threshing  and  thatching.  He  said,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine  how  to  agree  with  a  thatcher.  ^If  you  pay 
him  by  the  day's  wages,  he  will  thresh  no  more  than  he  pleases; 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  negligence  of  a  thresher  is  more  easily 
detected  than  that  of  most  labourers,  because  he  must  always  make 
a  sound  while  he  works.  If  you  pay  him  by  the  piece,  by  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  he  produces,  he  will  thresh  only  while  the 
grain  comes  freely,  and,  though  he  leaves  a  good  deal  in  the  ear,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  thresh  the  straw  over  again ;  nor  can  you  fix 
him  to  do  it  sufficiently,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  how  much 
less  a  man  threshes  than  he  ought  to  do.     Here  then  is  a  dilemma : 

Stcand  EJifion^^Une  8  :  **6At "  altered  to  "  ate." 
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but,  for  my  part,  I  would  engage  him  by  the  day;  I  would  rather 
trust  his  idleness  than  his  fraud."  He  said,  a  roof  thatched  with 
Lincolnshire  reeds  would  last  seventy  years,  as  he  was  informed 
when  in  that  county;  and  that  he  told  this  to  a  great  thatcher  in 
London,  who  said,  he  believed  it  might  be  true.  Such  are  the  pains 
that  Dr.  Johnson  takes  to  get  the  best  information  on  every  subject 

He  proceeded :  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  fanner  in  England  to  find 
day-labourers,  because  the  lowest  manufacturers  can  always  get 
more  than  a  day-labourer.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  high  the 
wages  of  manufacturers  are;  but  it  would  be  of  very  bad  conse^ 
quence  to  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  procure  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  for  that  would  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
Here  then  is  a  problem  for  politicians.  It  is  not  reasonable  that 
the  most  useful  body  of  men  should  be  the  worst  paid ;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  how  it  can  be  ordered  otherwise.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  a  mode  for  its  being  otherwise  were  found  out.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  better  to  give  temporary  assistance  by  charitable  contri- 
butions to  poor  labourers,  at  times  when  provisions  are  high,  than 
to  raise  their  wages ;  because,  if  wages  are  once  raised,  they  will 
never  get  down  again." 

Happily  the  weather  cleared  up  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and 
we  got  ready  to  depart ;  but  our  kind  host  and  hostess  would  not 
let  us  go  without  taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it;  which  was  in 
truth  a  very  good  dinner.  While  the  punch  went  round.  Dr.  John- 
son kept  a  close  whispering  conference  with  Mrs.  M'Kinnon,  which, 
however,  was  loud  enough  to  let  us  hear  that  the  subject  of  it  was 
the  particulars  of  Prince  Charles's  escape.  The  company  were 
entertained  and  pleased  to  observe  it.  Upon  that  subject,  there 
was  something  congenial  between  the  soul  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
and  that  of  an  Isle  of  Sky  farmer's  wife.  It  is  curious  to  see 
people,  how  far  so  ever  removed  from  each  other  in  the  general 
system  of  their  lives,  come  close  together  on  a  particular  point 
which  is  common  to  each.  We  were  merry  with  Corrichatachin, 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  whispering  with  his  wife.  She,  perceiving  this, 
humourously  cried,  "  I  am  in  love  with  him.  What  is  it  to  live  and 
not  to  love?"  Upon  her  saying  something,  which  I  did  not  hear, 
or  cannot  recollect,  he  seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  kissed  it 

As  we  were  going,  the  Scottish  phrase  of  '^honest  man/'*  which 
is  an  expression  of  kindness  and  regard,  was  often  and  often 
applied  by  the  company  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  also  treated  with 
much    civility;    and   I  must    take    some  merit  from  my  assiduous 

Second  Edition,  —Line  39 :  '*  often  and  often  "  altered  to  "  aj^  and  again.** 
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attentxm  to  fami,  snd  from  mj  umuifing  tliit  he  AaSBL  be 
whererer  be  goeii  that  he  fhall  not  be  asked  twke  to  cat  o 
any  thing,  (which  always  (hsgnsts  him,)  dist  he  shall  be  |»iiiMed 
with  water  at  his  meals,  and  many  such  litde  thingi^  wfaid^  if  not 
attended  to^  would  fiet  him.  I  abo  may  be  allowed  to  daim  some 
merit  in  leading  the  conversatioo;  I  do  not  mean  leading,  as  in  an 
orchestra,  by  playing  the  first  fiddle;  hot  leading  as  ooe  does  ia 
eramining  a  witness, — starting  toptdu,  and  making  Urn  pnnne 
them.  He  appears  to  me  like  a  great  mill,  into  winch  a  snbject  is 
thrown  to  be  gptnmd.  It  requires,  indeed,  fertile  minds  to  fonak 
materials  for  this  mill  I  regret  whenever  I  see  it  uncmidoyed; 
bat  sometimes  I  feel  myself  quite  barren,  and  have  nodui^  to 
tiuow  in.  I  know  not  if  this  mill  be  a  good  figure;  though  Pdpe 
makes  his  mind  a  mill  for  turning  verses. 

We  set  out  about  four.  Young  Corrichatadiin  went  with  aa 
We  had  a  fine  evening,  and  arrived  in  good  time  at  Ostq^  tlie 
residence  of  Mr.  Martin  M'Pheison,  minister  of  Slate.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  house,  built  by  his  fether,  upon  a  ferm  near  the  drardi 
We  were  received  here  with  much  kindness  by  Mr.  and  Mbl 
MTherson,  and  his  sister,  Miss  MTherscm,  who  pleased  Di. 
Johnson  much,  by  singing  Erse  songs,  and  playing  oo  the  gnittaL 
He  afterwards  sent  her  a  present  of  his  ^^Rasselas."  In  hia  bed- 
chamber was  a  press  stored  with  books,  Greek,  Latin,  Frendi  and 
English,  most  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  &ther  of  oar  host,  the 
learned  Dr.  MTherson ;  who^  though  his  ''  Dissertations  *  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  page  as  unsatisfactory,  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents.  Dr.  Johnson  looked  at  a  Latin  paraphrase 
of  the  song  of  Moses,  written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  Stais 
Magazine  for  1747,  and  said,  ^  It  does  him  honour;  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  Latin,  and  good  Latin."  Dr.  MTherson  published 
also  in  the  same  magazine,  June  1739,  an  original  Latin  ode^ 
which  he  wrote  from  the  isle  of  Barra,  where  he  was  minister  for 
some  years.  It  is  very  poetical,  and  exhibits  a  striking  proof  how 
much  all  things  depend  upon  comparison :  for  Barra,  it  seems, 
appeared  to  him  so  much  worse  than  Sky,  his  nataU  sohrn^  that  he 
languished  for  its  "blessed  mountains,"  and  thought  himsdf  buried 
alive  amongst  barbarians  where  he  was.  My  readers  will  probably 
not  be  displeased  to  have  a  specimen  of  this  ode  : 

^Hei  mihi !  quantos  patior  dolores^ 
Dum  procul  specto  juga  ter  beata; 
Dum  ferae  Barrse  stoiles  arenas 
Solus  oberro. 
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^  Ingemo,  indignor,  cnicior,  quod  intei 
Barbarofi  Thulen  lateam  colentes; 
Torpeo  languens,  morior  sepultus, 
Carcere  cceco." 

After  wishing  for  wings  to  fly  over  to  his  dear  country,  which  was 
in  his  view,  from  what  he  calls  Thule,  as  being  the  most  western 
isle  of  Scodand,  except  St  Kilda ;  after  describing  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  the  miseries  of  solitude,  he  at  last,  with  becoming 
propriety,  has  recourse  to  the  only  sure  relief  of  thinking  men, — 
Sursum  earda^ — the  hope  of  a  better  world,  and  disposes  his  mind 
to  resignation : 

'*  Interim  flat,  tua,  rez,  voluntas : 
Erigor  sursum  quoties  subit  spes 
Certa  migrandi  Solymam  supemam, 
Numinis  aulam.** 

He  concludes  in  a  noble  strain  of  orthodox  piety : 

''Vita  turn  demum  vocitanda  vita  est, 
Turn  licet  gratos  socios  habere^ 
Seraphim  et  sanctos  triadkm  verendam 
Concelebrantes." 

Wednesday t  2^th  September, 

AAar  a  very  good  sleep,  I  rose  more  refreshed  than  I  had  been 
for  some  ni^ts.  We  were  now  at  but  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  saw  the  sea  firom  our  windows,  which  made  our  voyage 
seem  nearer.  Mr.  MTherson's  manners  and  address  pleased  us 
much.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  such  intelligence  and  taste  as 
to  be  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  illustrious  guest 
He  said  to  me,  **  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  mankind ;  and,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  is  an  honour  to  religion." 

Col,  who  had  gone  yesterday  to  pay  a  visit  at  Camuscross,  joined 
us  this  morning  at  breakfast  Some  other  gentlemen  also  came  to 
enjoy  the  entertainment  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  The  day 
was  windy  and  rainy,  so  that  we  had  just  seized  a  happy  interval 
for  oiu:  journey  last  night.  We  had  good  entertainment  here 
better  accommodation  than  at  Corrichatachin,  and  time  enough  to 
ourselves.  The  hours  slipped  along  imperceptibly.  We  talked  of 
Shenstone.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  a  good  layer-out  of  land, 
but  would  not  allow  him  to  approach  excellence  as  a  poet  He  said, 
he  believed  he  had  tried  to  read  all  his  "Love  Pastorals,"  but  did 
not  get  through  them.     I  repeated  the  stansa, 
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^She  gased  as  I  riowlj  withdrew; 
My  path  I  could  hardly  daoeni; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieo, 

I  thou^  that  she  bade  me  fetnm." 

He  said,  ''that  seems  to  be  pretty.*  I  obserted  that  Shenstone^ 
from  his  short  mudms  in  prose,  appeared  to  have  some  power  of 
thinking;  but  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  him  diat  merit  He* 
agreed,  however,  with  Shenstone,  that  it  was  wioqg  in  the  brother 
of  one  of  his  correspondents  to  bum  his  letters;  ''for,  said  hc^ 
Shenstone  was  a  man  whose  correspondence  was  an  honour."  Hie 
was  this  afternoon  full  of  critical  severity,  and  dealt  about  hit 
stires  on  all  sides  He  said,  Hammond's  ''Lore  Elegies* 
poor  things.  He  q>oke  contemptuously  of  our  livdy  and 
though  too  licentious,  Lyrick  bard,  Hanbury  William^  and  said^ 
^he  had  no  Came,  but  from  boys  who  drank  witi^  him.* 

While  he  was  in  this  mood,  I  was  unfortunate  <j*»»ngh,  nmply 
periiaps,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  undeservedly,  to  corns 
within  *'  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword.*  I  asked  him,  if  he 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  night-o^  He  said,  "Na* 
I  asked,  if  it  was  best  not  to  wear  one.  Johhsqw.  **  Sir,  I  had  dm 
custom  by  chance;  and  periiaps  no  man  shall  ever  know  whether 
it  is  best  to  sleep  with  or  without  a  night-cap*  Soon  afterwanh 
he  was  laughing  at  some  deficiency  in  the  Highlands,  and  said^ 
*'One  might  as  well  go  without  shoes  and  stockings.*  Thinking 
to  have  a  little  hit  at  his  own  deficiency,  I  ventured  to  add, — "or 
without  a  night  cap,  sir."  But  I  had  better  have  been  sflent ;  for 
he  retorted  direcdy.  "I  do  not  see  the  connection  there  (lauding). 
Nobody  before  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whether  it  was  best 
to  wear  a  night-cap  or  not.  This  comes  of  being  a  little  wrong- 
headed."  He  carried  the  company  along  with  him :  and  yet  die 
truth  is^  that  if  he  had  always  worn  a  night-cap,  as  is  the  common 
practice,  and  found  the  Highlanders  did  not  wear  one,  he  wouU 
have  wondered  at  their  barbarity  ;  so  that  my  hit  was  faix  enough. 


Thursday^  30M  September, 

There  was  as  great  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  as  I  have  almost 
ever  seen,  which  necessarily  confined  us  to  the  house ;  but  we  were 
fully  compensated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  He  said,  he  did 
not  grudge  Burke's  being  the  first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
for  he  was  the  first  man  every  where;  but  he  grudged  that  a  fellow 
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who  makes  no  figure  in  company,  and  has  a  mind  as  narrow  as  the 
neck  of  a  vinegar  cmet,  should  make  a  figure  in  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons, merely  by  having  the  knowledge  of  a  few  forms,  and  being 
furnished  with  a  little  occasional  information.*  He  told  us,  the  first 
time  he  saw  Dr.  Young  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
author  of  '*  Clarissa.'*  He  was  sent  for,  that  the  doctor  might  read 
to  him  his  ''Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,''  which  he  did, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  remarks ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
Young  receive  as  novelties  what  he  thought  very  common  maxims. 
He  said  he  believed  Young  was  not  a  great  scholar,  nor  had  studied 
regularly  the  art  of  writing;  that  there  were  very  fine  things  in  his 
*'  Night  Thoughts,"  though  you  could  not  find  twenty  lines  together 
without  some  extravagance.  He  repeated  two  passages  fi-om  his 
*'Love  of  Fame," — the  characters  of  Brunetta  and  Stella,  which 
he  praised  highly.  He  said  Young  pressed  him  much  to  come  to 
Wellwyn.  He  always  intended  it ;  but  never  went  He  was  sorry 
when  Young  died.  The  cause  of  quarrel  between  Young  and  his 
son,  he  told  us,  was,  that  hb  son  insisted  Young  should  turn  away 
a  dergyman's  widow,  who  lived  with  him,  and  who,  having  acquired 
great  inflnence  over  the  father,  was  saucy  to  the  son.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  she  could  not  conceal  her  resentment  at  him,  for  saying  to 
Young,  that  *'an  old  man  should  not  resign  himself  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  any  body."  I  asked  him,  if  there  was  any  improper  con- 
nection between  them.  ^No,  sir,  no  more  thm  between  two 
statues.  He  was  past  four-score,  and  she  a  very  coarse  woman. 
She  read  to  him,  and,  I  suppose,  made  his  coffee,  and  firothed  his 
chocolate,  and  did  such  things  as  an  old  man  wishes  to  have  done 
for  him." 

Dr.  Dodridge  being  mentioned,  he  observed  that  ''  he  was  authour 
of  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.  It  is  in 
Orton's  Life  of  him.  The  subject  is  his  fisunily-motto, — Dwn 
vivimust  vhamus ;  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is,  to  be 
sore,  not  very  suitable  to  a  christian  divine ;  but  he  paraphrased  it 
thus: 

*  Live,  while  you  live^  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live,  while  you  live^  the  sacxtA  preacher  criea^ 
And  give  to  Goo  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  mfUasurey  when  I  live  to  thu.* " 

He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  any  partiailar  person ;  bat  those  who  are 
convenant  with  the  political  world  will  probably  recollect  more  persons  than  one 
to  whom  this  observation  may  be  applied. 

VOL.  III.  as 
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I  asked,  if  k  wm  nol  itzuge  tbat 
numy  infidel  wndngn  to  pui  without 
migbtj  foolish.  It  it  for  want  of  knowing 
present  fiunily  on  the  throne  came  ID  the  ciofwn 
nine  tenths  of  the  people.  Whether  those 
wrong,  it  is  not  aai  business  now  to  enqoire.  But 
sttoation  of  the  Royal  Family,  they  were  g^  to 
would  be  their  friends.  Now  yon  know  every  bad 
every  man  who  has  loose  notions.  The  dunch  was  all 
iamily.  They  were,  as  I  say,  g^  to  enoomage  any  friends;  and 
therefore,  since  their  accession,  there  is  no  "^^^^^  of  any  wm 
being  kept  back  on  aocoont  of  his  bad  principles;  and 
innndation  of  impiety.*  I  observed  that  Ifr.  Harney  some  of 
writings  were  very  un&voorable  ID  religion,  was  however  n  Toty; 
JOHMSOV.  ''  Sir,  Hnme  is  a  Tory  by  chance^  as  being  a  Sooftduaan; 
but  not  upon  a  principle  of  doty ;  for  he  has  no  princq^  If  he 
is  any  thing,  he  is  a  Hobbist" 

There  was  something  not  quite  serene  in  his  hmnonr  to-nl^ 
after  supper;  for  he  spoke  of  hastening  away  to  London,  widxnc 
stopping  much  at  Edinburgh.  I  reminded  hipa,  that  he  had  Genenl 
Oughton  and  many  others  to  see.  Johnsom.  **  Nay,  I  shall  neither 
go  in  jest,  nor  stay  in  jest.  I  shall  do  what  is  fit"  Boswbuu 
**  Aye,  sir ;  but  all  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  let  me  tell  you  when  it 
is  fit"  Johnson.  ''Sir,  I  shall  not  consult  you."  Boswklu  **If 
you  are  to  run  away  from  us,  as  soon  as  you  get  loose,  we  will  keq» 
you  confined  in  an  island."  He  was,  however,  on  the  whole^  very 
good  company.  Mr.  Donald  MT*eod  expressed  very  well  the 
gradual  impression  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  those  who  are  so  forts- 
nate  as  to  obtain  his  acquaintance.  "  When  you  see  him  first,  you 
are  struck  with  awefui  reverence; — then  you  admire  him; — and 
then  you  love  him  cordially." 

I  read  this  evening  some  part  of  Voltaire's  **  History  of  the  War 
in  1 741,"  and  of  Lord  Karnes  against  Hereditary  Indefeasible  Right 
This  is  a  very  slight  circumstance,  with  which  I  should  not  trouble 
my  reader,  but  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  every  man  should 
k(.cp  minutes  of  whatever  he  reads.  Every  circumstance  of  his 
siudies  should  be  recorded;  what  books  he  has  consulted;  how 
much  of  them  he  has  read ;  at  what  times ;  how  ofien  the  same 
authors ;  and  what  opinions  he  formed  of  them,  at  different  periods 
oi  his  life.  Such  an  account  would  much  illustrate  the  histoiy  of 
his  mind. 
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Friday^  isi  OOdiir. 

I  shewed  to  Dr.  Johnson  y^tnes  in  a  magaimc^  on  Ub  Didionaiy, 
composed  of  uncommon  words  taken  from  it : 

'*Litde  of  Anihropopathy  has  he,"  &c 

He  read  a  few  of  them,  and  said, ''  I  am  not  answerable  for  all  the 
words  in  my  Dictionary.*  I  told  him,  that  Garrick  kept  a  book  of 
all  who  had  either  praised  or  abused  him.  On  the  subject  of  his 
own  reputation,  he  said,  ^  Now  that  I  see  it  has  been  so  current  a 
topick,  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  done  now, 
as  so  many  things  are  scattered  in  newfrpapers.**  He  said,  he  was 
angry  at  a  boy  of  Oxford,  who  wrote  in  his  defence  against  Kenrick ; 
because  it  was  doing  him  hurt  to  answer  KenricL  He  was  told 
afterwards,  the  boy  was  to  come  to  him  to  ask  a  favour.  He  first 
thought  to  treat  him  rudely,  on  account  of  his  meddling  in  that 
business ;  but  then  he  considered,  he  had  meant  to  do  him  all  the 
service  in  his  power,  and  he  took  another  resolution ;  he  told  him 
he  would  do  what  he  could  for  him,  and  did  so ;  and  the  boy  was 
satisfied.  He  said,  he  did  not  know  how  his  pamphlet  was  done,  as 
he  had  read  very  little  of  it  The  boy  made  a  good  figure  at  Oxford, 
but  died.^  He  remarked,  that  attacks  on  authours  did  them  much 
service.  ''A  man  who  teUs  me  my  play  is  veiy  bad,  is  less  my 
enemy  than  he  who  lets  it  die  in  silence.  A  man,  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked."  Garrick,  I 
observed,  had  been  often  so  helped.  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  though 
Garrick  had  more  opportunities  than  almost  any  man,  to  keep  the 
publick  in  mind  of  him,  by  exhibiting  himself  to  such  numbers,  he 
would  not  have  had  so  much  reputation,  had  he  not  been  so  much 
attacked.  Every  attack  produces  a  defence ;  and  so  attention  is 
engaged.  There  is  no  sport  in  mere  praise,  when  people  are  all  of 
a  mind."  Boswbll.  '*Then  Hume  is  not  the  worse  for  Beattie's 
attack?"  Johnson.  ''He  is,  because  Beattie  has  confuted  him.  I 
do  not  say,  but  that  there  may  be  some  attacks  which  will  hurt  an 
authour.  Though  Hume  suffered  from  Beattie,  he  was  the  better 
for  other  attacks."  (He  certainly  could  not  include  in  that  number 
those  of  Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Tytler.)  Boswell.  "Goldsmith  is 
the  better  for  attacks."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  but  he  does  not 
think  so  yet  When  Goldbmith  and  I  pubhshed,  each  of  us  some- 
thing, at  the  same  time,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  we  might 

*  The*  <  boy  of  Oxford '"s  name  was      Barday. 
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review  each  odier.  Goldsmith  was  for  aooepting  the  oiler.  I  nidL 
No;  set  Reviewers  at  defiance.  It  was  said  to  old  Bendey,  iqnn 
the  attacks  against  him,  'Why,  the/11  write  yoa  down.'  *No^  sii^ 
he  replied ;  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  bf 
himself."*  He  observed  to  me  afterwards,  that  die  advantages 
anthours  derived  fix>m  attacks,  were  chiefly  in  subfecta  of  taHc^ 
..where  you  cannot  confute,  as  so  much  may  be  said  on  citlier  side: 
He  told  me  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  anthour  of  die  "  Advca- 
ventures  of  a  Guinea,"^  but  that  the  bookadler  had  sent  die  fint 
volume  to  him  in  manuscript,  to  have  his  opinion  if  it  ihoiild  be 
printed ;  and  he  thought  it  should. 

The  weather  being  now  somewhat  better,  Mr.  James  ICDonald. 
factor  to  Sir  Alexander  McDonald  in  Slate^  insisted  that  all  dK 
company  at  Ostig  should  go  to  the  house  at  Armidale^  iHuch  Sir 
Alexander  had  left,  having  gone  with  his  lady  to  Edinboigh,  and  be 
his  guests,  till  we  had  an  opportunity  of  sailing  to  MolL  We 
accordingly  got  there  to  dinner;  and  passed  our  day  very  dlel^ 
fully,  being  no  less  than  fourteen  in  number. 


Saturday^  2d  October. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  that  a  Chief  and  his  Lady  should  make  dieir 
house  like  a  court  They  should  have  a  certain  number  of  die  gen- 
tlemen's daughters  to  receive  their  education  in  the  family,  to  learn 
pastry  and  such  things  from  the  housekeeper,  and  manners  from 
my  lady.  That  was  the  way  in  the  great  families  in  Wales;  at 
Lady  Salisbury's,  Mrs.  Thrale's  grandmother,  and  at  Lady  Philips'^ 
I  distinguish  the  families  by  the  ladies,  as  I  speak  of  what  was 
properly  their  province.  There  were  always  six  young  ladies  at  Sir 
John  Philips's:  when  one  was  married,  her  place  was  filled  up. 
There  was  a  large  school-room,  where  they  learnt  needle-work  ai^ 
other  things."  I  observed,  that,  at  some  courts  in  Germany,  there 
were  academies  for  the  pages,  who  are  the  sons  of  gendennen,  and 
receive  their  education  without  any  expence  to  their  parents.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  that  manners  were  best  learnt  at  those  courts.  ^  You 
are  admitted  with  great  facility  to  the  prince's  company,  and  yet 
must  treat  him  with  great  respect  At  a  great  court,  you  are  at 
such  a  distance  that  you  get  no  good."  I  said,  '*  Very  true  :  a  man 
sees  the  court  of  Versailles,  as  if  he  saw  it  on  a  theatre."  He  said, 
**The  best    book    that  ever  was    written    upon    good-breeding,    ^B 

^  The  author,  as  is  well  known,  was  a      lively  Irishman,  named  Charles  Jolmstaii. 
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CovUggUmo^  by  CastigUone,  grew  up  at  the  little  court  of  Urbino, 
and  you  should  read  it"  I  am  glad  always  to  have  his  opinion  di 
books.  At  Mr.  MTherson's,  he  commended  Whitby's  "Commen- 
tary," and  said,  he  had  heard  him  called  rather  lax ;  but  he  did  not 
perceive  it  He  had  looked  at  a  novel,  called  ''The  Man  of  the 
World,"  at  Rasay,  but  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  He  said 
to-day,  while  reading  my  Journal,  ''This  will  be  a  great  treasure  to 
OS  some  years  hence." 

Talking  of  a  very  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,^  he 
observed,  that  he  exceeded  L'Avare  in  the  play.  I  concurred  with 
him,  and  remarked  that  he  would  do  well,  if  introduced  in  one  of 
Foote's  farces ;  that  the  best  way  to  get  it  done,  would  be  to  bring 
Foote  to  be  entertained  at  his  house  for  a  week,  and  then  it  would 
be  facU  ind^^Ho.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  wish  he  had  him.  I,  who 
have  eat  his  bread,  will  not  give  him  to  him ;  but  I  should  be  glad 
he  came  honestly  by  him." 

He  said,  he  was  angry  at  Thrale^  for  sitting  at  General  Ogle, 
thorpe's  without  speaking.  He  censured  a  man  for  degrading  li^n- 
self  to  a  non-entity.  I  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  on  the  other 
extreme ;  for  he  spoke  at  aQ  ventures.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  said  he ; 
Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  speak,  will  talk  of  what  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him."  "I 
wonder,  said  I,  if  he  feels  that  he  exposes  himself.  If  he  was  with 
two  taylors" — "Or  with  two  founders,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  (interrupt, 
mg  me,)  "  he  would  M  a  talking  on  the  method  of  making  cannon, 
though  both  of  them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what 
metal  a  cannon  is  made  of"  We  were  very  social  and  merry  in 
his  room  this  forenoon.  In  the  evening  the  company  danced  as 
usual  We  performed,  with  much  activity,  a  dance  which,  I  sup. 
pose,  the  emigration  from  Sky  has  occasioned.  They  call  it 
America.  Each  of  the  couples,  after  the  common  involutions  and 
wolutiom^  successively  whirls  round  in  a  circle,  till  all  are  in 
motion;  and  the  dance  seems  intended  to  shew  how  emigration 
catches,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  is  set  afloat  Mrs.  M'Kinnon 
told  me,  that  last  year  when  a  ship  sailed  from  Portree  for  America, 
the  people  on  shore  were  almost  distracted  when  they  saw  their 
relations  go  oflf;  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  tumbled,  and  tore 
the  grass  with  their  teeth.  This  year  there  was  not  a  tear  shed. 
The  people  on  shore  seemed  to  think  that  they  would  soon  follow- 
This  indifference  is  a  mortal  sign  for  the  country. 


^  A  fresh  assanlt    00    Sir    A.    Mac-      donald. 
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We  danced  to-night  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe^  whidi  made 
us  beat  the  ground  with  prodigious  force.  I  thought  it  better  to 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Vindness  of  the  people  of  Sky,  by 
joining  heartily  in  their  amusements,  than  to  play  the  abstract 
scholar.  I  looked  on  this  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  as  a  copartnership 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  me.  Each  was  to  do  all  he  could  to 
'promote  its  success;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  flatter  myself,  that 
my  gayer  exertions  were  of  service  to  us.  Dr.  Johnson's  immense 
fund  of  knowledge  and  wit  was  a  wonderful  source  of  admiration 
and  delight  to  them ;  but  they  had  it  only  at  times ;  and  they 
required  to  have  the  intervals  agreeably  filled  up^  and  even  little 
elucidations  of  his  learned  text  I  was  also  fortunate  enough 
frequently  to  draw  him  forth  to  talk,  when  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  silent  The  fountain  was  at  times  locked  up,  till  I  opened  the 
spring.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  Hebridians,  when  any  dispute 
happened  while  he  was  out  of  the  room,  saying,  "Stay  till  Dr. 
Johnson  comes  :  say  that  to  him  /  " 

Yesterday  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  cannot  but  laugh,  to  Aink  of 
myself  roving  among  the  Hebrides  at  sixty.  I  wonder  where  1 
shall  rove  at  fourscore ! "  This  evening  he  disputed  the  truth  of 
what  is  said,  as  to  the  people  of  St  Kilda  catching  cold  whenever 
strangers  come.  '^  How  can  there,  said  he,  be  a  physical  effect 
without  a  physical  cause?"  He  added,  laughing,  *'the  arrival  of  a 
ship  full  of  strangers  would  kill  them ;  for  if  one  stranger  gives  them 
one  cold,  two  strangers  must  give  them  two  colds;  and  so  in 
proportion.''  I  wondered  to  hear  him  ridicule  this,  as  he  had 
praised  M^Aulay  for  putting  it  in  his  book;  saying,  that  it  was 
manly  in  him  to  tell  a  fact,  however  strange,  if  he  himself  believed 
it.  He  said,  the  evidence  was  not  adequate  to  the  improbability  of 
the  thing;  that  if  a  physician,  rather  disposed  to  be  incredulous, 
should  go  to  St  Kilda,  and  report  the  fact,  then  he  would  begin  to 
look  about  him.  They  said,  it  was  annually  proved  by  M^Leod's 
steward,  on  whose  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  caught  cold.  He 
jocularly  remarked,  ''the  steward  always  comes  to  demand  some- 
thing from  them ;  and  so  they  fall  a  coughing.     I  suppose  the  people 

in  Sky  all  take  a  cold,   when^  (naming  a   certain   person) 

comes."  They  said,  he  came  only  in  summer.  Johnson.  "  That  is 
out  of  tenderness  to  you.  Bad  weather  and  he^  at  the  same  time, 
would  be  too  much.* 


^  Again  Sir  A.  Macdonald. 
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Sunda^y  Zd  October. 

Joseph  rq>orted  that  the  wind  was  still  against  us.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  ''A  wind,  or  not  a  wind?  that  is  the  question;"  for  he  can 
amuse  himself  at  times  with  a  little  play  of  words,  or  rather  of 
sentences.  I  remember  when  he  turned  his  cup  at  Aberbrothick, 
where  we  drank  tea,  he  muttered,  ClaudiU  jam  rivas^  fueri,  I  must 
again  and  again  apologize  to  fostidious  readers,  for  recording  such 
minute  particulars.  They  prove  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  my 
Journal.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  a  very  exact  picture  of  a  portion 
of  his  life. 

While  we  were  chatting  in  the  indolent  style  of  men  who  were  to 
stay  here  all  this  day  at  least,  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  being 
told  that  the  wind  was  fair,  that  a  little  fleet  of  herring  busses  was 
passing  by  for  Mull,  and  that  Mr.  Simpson's  vessd  was  about  to 
sail  Hugh  McDonald,  the  skipper,  came  to  us,  and  was  impatient 
that  we  should  get  ready,  which  we  soon  did.  Dr.  Jdinson,  with 
composure  and  solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of  Epictetus, 
that,  ''as  man  has  the  vojrage  of  death  before  him, — ^whatever  may 
be  his  employment,  he  should  be  ready  at  the  master's  call ;  and  an 
old  man  should  never  be  far  from  the  shore,  lest  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  himself  ready."  He  rode,  and  I  and  the  other  gentlemen 
walked,  about  an  English  mile  to  the  shore,  where  the  vessel  lay. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  should  never  forget  Sky,  and  returned  thanks 
for  all  civilities.  We  were  carried  to  the  vessd  in  a  small  boat 
which  she  had,  and  we  set  sail  very  briskly  about  one  o'clock.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  motion  for  many  hours.  Dr.  Johnson 
grew  sick,  and  retired  under  cover,  as  it  rained  a;  good  deal  I  kept 
above,  that  I  might  have  firesh  air,  and  finding  myself  not  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  I  exulted  in  being  a  stout  seaman,  while 
Dr.  Johnson  was  quite  in  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  I  was  soon 
humbled ;  for  after  imagining  that  I  could  go  with  ease  to  America 
or  the  East  Indies,  I  became  very  sick,  bat  kept  above  board,  though 
it  rained  hard. 

As  we  had  been  detained  so  long  in  Sky  hf  bad  weather,  we  gave 
up  the  scheme  that  Col  had  planned  for  us  of  visiting  several 
islands,  and  contented  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Mull, 
and  Icolmkill,  and  Inchkenneth,  which  lie  near  to  it 

Mr.  Simpson  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes  for  a  while,  the  wind 
being  fair  for  us.  He  said  he  would  land  us  at  Icolmkill  that  night. 
But  when  the  wind  fiuled,  it  was  resolved  we  should  make  for  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  and  land  in  the  harbour  of  Tobermorie.  We  kept 
near   the  five  herring   vessels  for  some  time;    but  afterwards  four 
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of  Aem  got  before  us,  and  one  little  wherry  fell  behind  as.  When 
we  got  in  loll  view  of  the  pomt  of  Ardnamurcban,  the  wind  chaqgiedt 
and  was  direcdy  against  our  getting  into  the  sonnd.  We  were  then 
obliged  to  tack,  and  get  forward  in  that  tedious  manner.  As  we 
advanced,  the  storm  grew  greater,  and  the  sea  very  rough.  Col 
then  began  to  talk  of  making  for  Egg,  or  Canna,  or  his  own  idand. 
Our  skii^)er  said,  he  would  get  us  into  the  Sound.  Hariiig 
struggled  for  this  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  said,  he  would  puah  for- 
ward  till  we  were  near  the  land  of  MuU,  where  we  mig|it  cast 
anchor,  and  lie  till  the  morning ;  for  although,  before  this,  diere  had 
been  a  good  moon,  and  I  had  pretty  distinctly  seen  not  only  die 
land  of  Mull,  but  up  the  Sound,  and  the  country  of  Morven  as  at 
(me  end  of  it,  the  night  was  now  grown  very  |daik.  Our  crew  con- 
sisted of  one  M'Donald,  our  skipper,  and  two  sailors,  one  of  iHiom 
had  but  one  eye:  Mr.  Simpson  himself  Col,  and  Hu£^  McDonald 
his  servant,  all  helped.  Simpson  said,  he  would  willingly  go  for 
Col,  if  young  Col  or  his  servant  would  undertake  to  pilot  us  to  a 
harbour;  but,  as  the  island  is  low  land,  it  was  dangerous  to  run 
upon  it  in  the  dark.  Col  and  his  servant  appeared  a  little  dubious. 
The  scheme  of  running  for  Canna  seemed  then  to  be  embraced ;  but 
Canna  was  ten  leagues  off,  all  out  of  our  way ;  and  they  were  afraid 
to  attempt  the  harbour  of  Egg.  All  these  different  plans  were  suc- 
cessively in  agitatioa  The  old  skipper  still  tried  to  make  for  the 
land  of  Mull;  but  then  it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  place 
there  where  we  could  anchor  in  safety.  Much  time  was  lost  in 
striving  against  the  storm.  At  last  it  became  so  rough,  and 
threatened  to  be  so  much  worse,  that  Col  and  his  servant  took  more 
courage,  and  said  they  would  undertake  to  hit  one  of  the  harbours 
in  CoL  "Then  let  us  run  for  it  in  God's  name/' said  the  skipper; 
and  instantly  we  turned  towards  it  The  little  wherry  which  had 
£Eillen  behind  us,  had  hard  work.  The  master  begged  that,  if  we 
made  for  Col,  we  should  put  out  a  light  to  him.  Accordingly  one 
of  the  sailors  waved  a  glowing  peat  for  some  time.  The  various 
difficulties  that  were  started,  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  apprehension, 
from  which  I  was  relieved,  when  I  found  we  were  to  run  for  a 
harbour  before  the  wind  But  my  relief  was  but  of  short  duration; 
for  I  soon  heard  that  our  sails  were  very  bad,  and  were  in  danger  of 
being  torn  in  pieces,  in  which  case  we  should  be  driven  upon  the 
rocky  shore  of  Col.  It  was  very  dark  indeed,  and  there  was  a  heavy 
and  incessant  rain.  The  sparks  of  the  burning  peat  flew  so  much 
about,  that  I  dreaded  the  vessel  might  take  fire.  Then,  as  Col  was 
a  sportsman,  and  had  powder  on  board,  I  figured  that  we  might  be 
blown  up.    Simpson  and  he  both  appeared  a  little  frightened,  which 
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made  me  more  so;  and  the  perpetual  talking,  or  rather  shouting, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Erse,  alarmed  me  still  more.  A  man  is 
always  suspicious  of  what  is  saying  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  if 
fear  be  his  passion  at  the  time,  he  grows  more  afraid.  Our  vessel 
often  lay  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  trembled  lest  she  should  be  over 
set  \  and  indeed  they  told  me  afterwards,  that  they  had  run  her  some- 
times to  within  an  inch  of  the  water,  so  anxious  were  they  to  make 
what  haste  they  could  before  the  night  should  be  worse.  I  now  saw 
what  I  never  saw  before,  a  prodigious  sea,  with  immense  billows 
coming  upon  a  vessel,  so  as  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  escape. 
There  was  something  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight  I  am  glad  I 
have  seen  it  once.  Amidst  aU  these  terrifying  circumstances,  I 
endeavoured  to  compose  my  mind.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  it ;  for  all 
the  stories  that  I  had  heard  of  the  dangerous  sailing  among  the 
Hebrides,  which  is  proverbial,  came  full  upon  my  recollection. 
When  I  thought  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  would  suffer 
severely,  should  I  be  lost,  I  upbraided  myself,  as  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  putting  myself  in  such  danger.  Piety  afforded  me 
comfort ;  yet  I  was  distiurbed  by  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  a  particular  providence,  and  by  the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  petitions  of  an  individual, 
or  even  of  congregations,  can  have  any  influence  with  the  Deity; 
objections  which  have  been  often  made,  and  which  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  has  lately  revived,  in  his  Pre£Eu:e  to  the  ''Voyages  to  the 
South  Seas;"  but  Dr.  Ogden's  excellent  doctrine  on  the  efficacy  of 
intercession,  prevailed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  eleven  before  we  set  ourselves  in  the 
course  for  CoL  As  I  saw  them  all  busy  doing  something,  I  asked 
Col,  with  much  earnestness,  what  I  could  do.  He,  with  a  happy 
readiness,  put  into  my  hand  a  rope,  which  was  fixed  to  the  top  (»f 
one  iA  the  masts,  and  told  me  to  hold  it  till  he  bid  me  pulL  If  I 
had  considered  the  matter,  I  might  have  seen  that  this  could  not 
be  of  the  least  service;  but  his  object  was  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
way  of  those  who  were  busy  working  the  vessel,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  my  fear,  by  employing  me,  and  making  me  think  that 
I  was  of  use.  Thus  did  I  stand  firm  to  my  post,  while  the  wind 
and  rain  beat  upon  me,  alwajrs  expecting  a  call  to  pull  my  rope. 

The  man  with  one  eye  steered ;  old  McDonald,  and  Col  and  his 
servant,  lay  upon  the  forecastle,  looking  sharp  out  for  the  harbour. 
It  was  necessary  to  carry  much  cloth^  as  they  termed  it,  that  is  to 
say,  much  sail,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  off  the  shore  of  CoL 
This  made  violent  plunging  in  a  rough  sea.  At  last  they  spied  the 
harbour  of  Lochiem,  and  Col  cried,  "Thank  Goo,  we  are  safel** 
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We  run  up  till  we  were  opposite  to  it,  and  soon  afterwards  we  got 
into  it,  and  cast  anchor. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  this  time  been  quiet  and  unooDcemed.  He 
had  lidn  down  on  one  of  the  beds,  and  having  got  free  from  sick- 
ness, was  satisfied.  The  truth  is,  he  knew  nothing  all  this  while 
of  the  danger  we  were  in;  but,  fearless  and  unconcerned,  m^ 
have  said,  in  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  motto  to  his 
"  Rambler," 

*^  Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tenipestas^  d^eror  hospesJ* 

Once,  during  the  doubtful  consultations,  he  asked  whither  we  were 
going ;  and  upon  being  told  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  to  Mull 
or  Col,  he  cried,  "  Col  for  my  money  I " — I  now  went  down,  with 
Col  and  Mr.  Simpson,  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  in  philosophick 
tranquillity,  with  a  greyhound  of  CoPs  at  his  back,  keeping  him 
warm.  Col  is  quite  the  yuvenis  qui  gaudet  canihus.  He  had, 
when  we  left  Talisker,  two  greyhounds,  two  terriers,  a  pointer,  and 
a  large  Newfoundland  water-dog.  He  lost  one  of  his  terriers  by 
the  road,  but  had  still  five  dogs  with  him.  I  was  very  ill,  and  very 
desirous  to  get  to  shore.  When  I  was  told  that  we  could  not  land 
that  night,  as  the  storm  had  now  increased,  I  looked  so  miserably, 
as  Col  afterwards  informed  me,  that  what  Shakspeaie  has  made 
the  Frenchman  say  of  the  English  soldiers,  when  scantily  dieted, 
"Piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  micel"  might,  I  believe, 
have  been  well  applied  to  me.  There  was  in  the  harbour,  before 
us,  a  Campbelltown  vessel,  the  Betty^  Kenneth  Morison  master, 
taking  in  kelp,  and  bound  for  Ireland  We  sent  our  boat  to  beg 
beds  for  two  gentlemen,  and  that  the  master  would  send  his  boat, 
which  was  larger  than  ours.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  Col  and 
I  were  accommodated  in  his  vessel  till  the  morning. 


Monday  ^  4ih  October, 

About  eight  o'clock  we  went  in  the  boat  to  Mr.  Simpson's 
vessel,  and  took  in  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  quite  well,  though  he 
had  tasted  nothing  but  a  dish  of  tea  since  Saturday  night  On 
our  expressing  some  surprize  at  this,  he  said,  that,  "when  he 
lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  had  no  regular  system  of  life,  he  had 
fasted  for  two  days  at  a  time,   during  which  he  had  gone  about 

Second  Rdition, — On  line  9  a  note — 

"  '  For  as  the  tempest  driTes,  I  shape  my  way.'— Francis.* 
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▼isiting,  though  not  at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had 
drank  tea,  but  eat  no  bread;  that  this  was  no  intentional  fi^sdng, 
but  happened  just  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life." 

There  was  a  little  miserable  publick-house  close  upon  the  shore, 
to  which  we  should  have  gone,  had  we  landed  last  night :  but  this 
morning  Col  resolved  to  take  us  directly  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Lauchlan  M'Lean,  a  descendant  of  his  family,  who  had  acquired 
a  fortune  in  the  East-Indies,  and  taken  a  farm  in  Col.^  We  had 
about  an  English  mile  to  go  to  it  Col  and  Joseph,  and  some 
others,  ran  to  some  little  horses,  called  here  Sheltus^  that  were 
running  wild  on  a  heath,  and  catched  one  of  them.  We  had  a 
saddle  with  us,  which  was  clapped  upon  it,  and  a  straw  halter  was 
put  on  its  head.  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  mounted,  and  Joseph  very 
dowly  and  gravely  led  the  horse.  I  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  wish^ 
sir,  the  dub  saw  you  in  this  attitude."* 

It  was  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  Captain 
M'Lean  had  but  a  poor  temporary  house,  or  rather  hut;  however, 
it  was  a  very  good  haven  to  us.  There  was  a  blazing  peat-fire» 
and  Mrs.  M'Lean,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  got  us 
tea.      I  felt  still  the  motion  of  the  sea.      Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  was 

*  This  cwioiis  ezhibitioii  may  perhaps  remiDd  some  of  my  readers  of  ^  ludicroiis 
lines,  made  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s  administration,  on  Mr.  George  (afterwaidt, 
Lord)  Littleton,  tnough  the  figures  of  the  two  personages  most  be  allowed  to  be 
¥ery  different  s 

*'  Bat  who  b  this  astride  the  pony ; 
So  long,  so  lean,  so  lank,  so  bony  ?^ 
Dat  be  de  great  odltor,  littletony." 

'  Of   the   father  of  this  gentleman,  honour  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 

the  younger  Colman  gives  the  following  me  ? '     He  stared  me  full  in  the  face, 

lively  sketdi: —  without  speaking,  or  even  deigning  to 

*'I>uring  my  residence  in  King*s  Col-  give  me  a  nod  of  assent.  I  repeated 
lege,  there  was  a  very  worthy  old  gentle-  my  proposition  : — '  Mr.  Col,  do  me  the 
mani  Uving  in  the  Old  Town,  who  wore  hoooor,^  Ac  ftc. ;  Mr.  Col  maintained 
a  gold  ch^  round  his  neck,  and  whom  his  silence,  and  did  not  move  a  mnada. 
I  always  understood  to  be  the  Provost.  '  Is  he  deaf,*  said  I,  turning  to  a 
This  was  Mr.  Maclean,  the  Laird  of  Col.  gentleman  on  mv  ri^ht  hand,  *  or  what 
I  met  him  at  dinner,  in  a  mix'd  party,  is  the  matter  with  hmi  ? '  *  Gnde  troth,' 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  North  Britain,  he  whispered,  '  ye*ve  e'en  affironted  him, 
when  I  had  everything  to  learn  which  by  ca'ing  hhn  Mister*  I  hasten'd  to 
impertains  to  the  manners,  and  etiquette,  repair  my  error,  as  soon  as  I  was  awaie 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  observing  that  of  it,  and  attack'd  the  Chieftain  for  a 
mark'd  attention  was  paid  to  this  ancient  third  time,  with  '  Col,  allow  me  to  hob- 
chieftain,  I  was  desirous  of  setting  into  nob  with  you.'  '  With  all  the  pleasure 
his  good  graces.  Everybodv  at  table  in  life^  young  gentleman,'  roar'd  the 
addressed  him  as  '  Col^  which  appear'd  mighty  Col,  relaxing  his  features,  and 
to  me  a  fiuniliari^  inconsistent  with  re-  wiu  a  Highland  accent  which  struck  me 

ict;  but,  concluding  that  they  were  as  first-cousin  to  the  Irish  brogue." — 

his  old  friends,  while  I  was  a  stranger,  Random  Records^  voL  iL  131. 


spect 
all  hi 


I  laid  to  him, '  Mr.  Col,  will  yon  do  me  the 
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not  imagmatioii,  but  a  continuation  of  motion  in  the  floids,  like  tiiir 
jf  the  sea  itself  after  the  storm  is  over. 

There  were  some  books  on  the  board  which  served  as  a  chmne^ 
piece.  Dr.  Johnson  took  up  Burnet's  ''  History  of  his  own  Times.* 
He  said,  ''The  first  part  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books 
in  the  English  language ;  it  is  quite  dramadck :  while  he  went  about 
every  where,  saw  every  where,  and  heard  every  where.  By  the  first 
part,  I  mean  so  &r  as  it  appears  that  Burnet  himself  was  actually 
engaged  m  what  he  has  told;  and  this  may  be  easQy  distin- 
guished." Captain  M'Lean  censured  Burnet,  for  hb  high  pnise 
of  Lauderdale  in  a  dedication,  when  he  shews  him  in  hu  histoiy 
to  have  been  so  bad  a  man.  Johnson.  ''I  do  not  mjfself  think 
that  a  man  should  say  in  a  dedication  litiaX  he  could  not  say  in  a 
histoiy.  However,  aUowance  should  be  made;  for  there  is  a  gretf 
difference.  The  known  style  of  a  dedication  is  flattery :  it  professes 
to  flatter.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  what  a  man  says 
in  a  dedication,  and  what  he  says  in  a  history,  as  between  a  lawyer^ 
pleading  a  cause  and  reporting  it" 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough.  The  wind  became  Cur 
for  Mull  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Simpson  resolved  to  sail  neit 
morning :  but,  having  been  thrown  into  the  island  of  Col,  we  were 
unwilling  to  leave  it  unexamined,  especially  as  we  considered  tfiat 
the  Campbelltown  vessel  would  sail  for  Mull  in  a  day  or  two ;  and 
therefore  we  determined  to  stay. 


Tuesday,  ^th  October. 

I  rose,  and  wrote  my  Journal  till  about  nine ;  and  then  went  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  up  b  bed,  and  talked  and  lau^^ed.  I 
said,  it  was  curious  to  look  back  ten  years,  to  the  time  when  we 
first  thought  of  visiting  the  Hebrides.  How  distant  and  impro- 
bable the  scheme  then  appeared!  Yet  here  we  were  actually 
among  them.  ''Sir,  said  he,  people  may  come  to  do  anjrthing 
almost,  by  talking  of  it.  I  really  believe,  I  could  talk  mjrself  into 
building  a  house  upon  island  Isa,  though  I  should  probably  neva 
come  back  again  to  see  it.  I  could  easily  persuade  Reynolds  to  do 
it;  and  there  would  be  no  great  sin  in  persuading  him  to  do  it 
Sir,  he  would  reason  thus :  '  What  will  it  cost  me  to  be  there  onoe 
in  two  or  three  summers? — Why,  perhaps,  five  hundred  pounds; 
and  what  is  that,  in  comparison  of  having  a  fine  retreat,  to  which  a 
man  can  go,  or  to  which  he  can  send  a  firiend  ? '  He  would  never  find 
out  that  he  may  have  this  withm  twenty  miles  of  London.     Then 
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I  would  tell  him,  that  he  may  marry  one  of  the  Miss  M^Leods^  a 
lady  of  great  fiunily.  Sir,  it  is  surprising  how  people  will  go  to  a 
distance  for  what  they  may  have  at  home.  I  knew  a  lady  who 
came  up  firom  Lincolnshire  to  KLnightsbridge  with  one  of  her 
daughters,  and  gave  five  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  and  a  warm 
bath ;  that  is,  mere  warm  water.  That^  you  know,  could  not  be 
had  in  Lincolnshini  She  said,  it  was  made  either 'too  hot  or  too 
cold  there." 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I,  and  Joseph,  mounted  horses 
and  Col  and  the  captain  walked  with  us  about  a  short  mile  across 
the  island.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  HectQr  M'Lean. 
His  parish  consists  of  the  islands  of  Col  and  Tyr-yi.  He  was 
about  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  a  decent  ecclesiastick,  dressed  in 
a  fiill  suit  of  black,  and  a  black  wig.  He  appeared  like  a  Dutch 
pastor,  or  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  a  fine  old  man,  and 
was  as  well-dressed,  and  had  as  much  dignity  in  his  appearance  as 
the  dean  of  a  cathedral  We  were  told,  that  he  had  a  valuable 
library,  though  but  poor  accommodation  for  it,  being  obliged  to 
keep  his  books  in  large  chests.  It  was  curious  to  see  him  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  Neither  of  them  heard  very  distinctly;  so  each 
of  them  talked  in  his  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  M'Lean 
said,  he  had  a  Confiitation  of  Bayle,  by  Leibnitz.  Johnson.  "A 
confutation  of  Bayle,  sir  1  What  part  of  Bayle  do  you  mean  ?  The 
greatest  part  of  his  writings  is  not  confutable:  it  is  historical  and 
critical"  Mr.  M'Lean  said,  '*the  irreligious  part;"  and  proceeded 
to  talk  of  Leibnitz's  controversy  with  Clarke,  calling  Leibnitz  a 
great  man.  Johnson.  ''Why,  sir,  Leibnitz  persisted  in  affirming 
that  Newton  called  space  sensorium  numims^  notwithstanding  he 
was  corrected,  and  desired  to  observe  that  Newton's  words  were 
QUiisi  sensorium  numinis.  No,  sir;  Leibnitz  was  as  paltry  a  fellow 
as  I  know.  Out  of  respect  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  patronised  him, 
Clarke  treated  him  too  well" 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  thus  going  on,  the  old 
minister  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  cresting  up  erect, 
pulling  down  the  front  of  his  perriwig,  and  talking  what  a  great 
man  Leibnitz  was.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scene,  would  require  a 
page  with  two  columns;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be  represented  by 
two  good  players.^  The  old  gentleman  said,  **  Clarke  was  very 
wicked,  for  going  so  much  into  the  Arian  system."    ''  I  will  not  say 


^  This  passage  alone  would  show  that       crimination  of  a  tiuc  humorist 
Mr.  Boswell  had  the  instinct  and  di»> 
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he  was  wicked,  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  he  might  be  mistaken.'*  VL^Lmmm, 
''He  was  wicked,  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  Scriptnies;  and 
worthy  men  in  England  have  since  confuted  him  to  all  intents  and 
purposes."  Johnson.  ''I  know  not  who  has  confuted  him  to  aU 
uUents  and  purposes,^  Here  again  there  was  a  double  talking,  eadi 
continuing  to  maintain  his  own  argument,  without  hearing  exactly 
what  the  other  said. 

I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  practice  the  art  of  acconmio- 
dating  himself  to  different  sorts  of  people.  Had  he  been  softer 
with  this  venerable  old  man,  we  might  have  had  more  conversation; 
but  his  forcible  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  manner,  may  be  said  to 
spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  I  have  seen  even  Mrs.  Thrale  stunned; 
but  I  have  often  maintained,  that  it  is  better  he  should  retain  his 
own  manner.  Pliability  of  address  I  conceive  to  be  inconsastent 
with  that  majestick  power  of  mind  which  he  possesses,  and  whidi 
produces  such  noble  effects.  A  lofty  oak  will  not  bend  like  a  supple 
willow. 

He  told  me  afterwards,  he  liked  firmness  in  an  old  man,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  McLean  so  orthodox.  '^  At  his  age,  it  is  too  late 
for  a  man  to  be  asking  himself  questions  as  to  his  belief." 

We  rode  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  where  we  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  church  or  chapel  We  then  proceeded  to  a  place  called 
Grissipol,  or  the  rough  Pool 

At  Grissipol  we  found  a  good  farm-house,  belonging  to  the  Laird 
of  Col,  and  possessed  by  Mr.  M'Sweyn.  On  the  beach  here  there 
is  a  singular  variety  of  curious  stones.  I  picked  up  one  very  like 
a  small  cucumber.  By  the  bye,  Dr.  Johnson  told  me^  that  Gay's 
line  in  the  ''Beggar's  Opera,"  "As  men  should  serve  a  cucumbei^ 
&c"  has  no  waggish  meaning,^  with  reference  to  men  flinging 
away  cucumbers  as  too  coolings  which  some  have  thought ;  few  it 
has  been  a  common  saying  of  physicians  in  England,  that  a  cur 
cumber  should  be  well  sliced,  and  dressed  with  pepper  and  vinegax^ 
and  then  thrown  out,  as  good  for  nothing.  Mr.  M*Sweyn's  prede- 
cessors had  been  in  Sky  from  a  very  remote  period,  upon  the  estate 
belonging  to  M'Leod ;  probably  before  Ml^eod  had  it  The  name 
is  certainly  Norwegian,  from  Sueno^  King  of  Norway.  This  Ml 
M'Sweyn  left  Sky  upon  the  late  M'Leod's  raising  his  rents.  He 
then  got  this  farm  from  Col. 

He  appeared  to  be  near  fourscore ;  but  looked  as  fresh,  and  was 
as  strong,  as  a  man  of  fifty.     His  son  Hugh  looked  older;  and,  as 


^  The  lines  are  : —  All  tempting  fine  and  gay, 

"  For  when   she's  dressed  with  care  and        As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber, 
cost.  She  flings  herself  away." 
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Dr.  Johnson  observed,  had  more  the  manners  of  an  old  man  than 
he.  I  had  often  heard  oi  such  instances,  but  never  saw  one  before. 
Mrs.  M^Sweyn  was  a  decent  old  gentlewoman.  She  was  dressed  in 
tartan,  and  could  speak  nothing  but  Erse.  She  said,  she  had 
taught  Sir  James  McDonald  Erse,  and  would  teach  me  soon.  I 
could  now  sing  a  verse  of  the  song  **Ha/yin  foanieri^'  made  in 
honour  of  Allan,  the  famous  Captain  of  Clanranald,  who  fell  at 
Sherrif-muir,  and  of  whom  his  servant,  who  lay  on  the  field  watch- 
ing his  dead  body,  being  asked  next  day  who  that  was,  answered, 
"  He  was  a  man  yesterday." 

We  were  entertained  here  with  a  primitive  heartiness.  Whisky 
was  served  round  in  a  shell,  according  to  the  ancient  Highland 
custom.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  partake  of  it ;  but,  being  desux>us 
to  do  honour  to  the  modes  "  of  other  timesy"  drank  some  water  out 
of  the  shell 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  it  would  require  great  resig 
nation  to  live  in  one  of  these  islands."  Boswbll.  *'  I  don't  know, 
sir  j  I  have  fdt  myself  at  times,  in  a  state  of  almost  mere  physical 
existence,  satisfied  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  and  walk  about,  and 
enjoy  my  own  thoughts;  and  I  can  figure  a  continuation  of  this.'' 
Johnson.  "Aye,  sir;  but  if  you  were  shut  up  here,  your  own 
thoughts  would  torment  you:  you  would  think  of  Edinburgh  or 
London,  and  that  you  could  not  be  there." 

We  set  out  after  dinner  for  Breacacha,  the  femily  seat  of  the 
Laird  of  Col,  accompanied  by  the  young  laird,  who  had  now  got  a 
horse,  and  by  the  younger  Mr.  M'Sweyn,  whose  wife  had  gone 
thither  before  us,  to  prepare  every  thing  for  our  reception,  the  laird 
and  his  family  being  absent  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  called  Breacacha,  or 
the  Spotted  Field;  because  in  summer  it  is  enamelled  with  clover 
and  daisies,  as  young  Col  told  me.  We  passed  by  a  place  where 
there  is  a  very  large  stone,  I  may  call  it  a  w^;— "a  vast  weight 
for  Ajax."  The  tradition  is,  that  a  giant  threw  such  another  stone 
at  his  mistress  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  at  a  small  distance ;  and  that 
she,  in  return,  threw  this  mass  down  to  him.     It  was  all  in  sport 

^^  Malo  me  petit  lasciva  pueUa,** 

As  we  advanced,  we  came  to  a  large  extent  of  plain  ground.  I 
had  not  seen  such  a  place  for  a  long  time.  Col  and  I  took  a  gallop 
upon  it  by  way  of  race.  It  was  very  refreshing  to  me,  after  having 
been  so  long  taking  short  steps  in  hilly  countries.  It  was  like 
stretching  a  man's  legs  after  being  cramped  in  a  short  bed.      We 

Second  Edition.— lATit  8  :  Read  «*  whose  servant,"  &c. 
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also  passed  dose  by  a  large  extent  of  sand  hills,  near  two  miks 
square.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "he  never  had  the  image  before,  fi 
was  horrible,  if  barrenness  and  danger  could  be  sa"  I  heard  him, 
after  we  were  in  the  house  of  Breacacha,  repeating  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  about  the  room, 

^  And,  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.** 

Probably  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  whole  of  the  simile  in 
Cato,  of  which  that  is  the  concluding  line :  the  sandy  desjut  had 
struck  him  so  strongly.  The  sand  has  of  late  been  blown  over 
a  good  deal  of  meadow ;  and  the  people  of  the  island  say,  that  tfieir 
£Eithers  remembered  much  of  the  space  which  is  now  covered  wiA 
sand,  to  have  been  under  tillage.  Col's  house  is  situated  on  a  bay 
called  Breacacha  Bay.  We  found  here  a  neat  new-built  gentle- 
man's house,  better  than  any  we  had  been  in  since  we  were  at  Lord 
Errol's.  Dr.  Johnson  relished  it  much  at  first,  but  soon  remarked 
to  me,  that  "  there  was  nothing  becoming  a  Chief  about  it :  it  was 
a  mere  tradesman's  box."  He  seemed  quite  at  home^  and  no 
longer  found  any  difficulty  in  using  the  Highland  address;  for  ai 
soon  as  we  arrived,  he  said,  with  a  spirited  fiuniliarity,  '*  Now  Col, 
if  you  could  get  us  a  dish  of  tea."  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  eadi  an 
excellent  bed-room.  We  had  a  dispute  which  of  us  had  die  best 
curtains.  His  were  rather  the  best,  being  of  linen ;  but  I  insisted 
that  my  bed  had  the  best  posts,  which  was  undeniable.  ''Wdl, 
said  he ;  if  you  have  the  best  posU^  we  will  have  you  tied  to  them, 
and  whipped."  I  mention  this  slight  circumstance,  only  to  shew 
how  ready  he  is,  even  in  mere  trifles,  to  get  the  better  of  his 
antagonist,  by  placing  him  in  a  ludicrous  view.  I  have  known  him 
sometimes  use  the  same  art,  when  hard  pressed,  in  serious  disputa- 
tion. Goldsmith,  I  remember,  to  retaliate  for  many  a  severe  defieat 
which  he  has  suffered  from  him,  applied  to  him  a  lively  sajring  in 
one  of  Gibber's  comedies,  which  puts  this  part  of  his  character  in  a 
strong  light.  ''  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson  \  iox  if  his  pUtel 
misses  fire^  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  but-end  of  it/* 


Wednesday  y  6th  October, 

After  a  sufficiency  of  sleep,  we  assembled  at  breakfast  We  were 
just  as  if  in  barracks.  Every  body  was  master.  We  went  and 
viewed  the  old  castle  of  Col,  which  is  not  £eu:  from  the  pcesent 
house,  near  the  shore,  and  founded  on  a  rocL     It  has  never  been  a 
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large  feudal  residence,  and  has  nothing  about  it  that  requires  a  par- 
ticular description.  Like  other  old  inconvenient  buildings  of  the 
same  age,  it  exemplified  Gra/s  picturesque  lines, 

^'  Huge  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

It  may  however  be  worth  mentioning,  that  on  die  second  story  we 
saw  a  vault,  which  was,  and  still  is,  the  family  prison.  There  was 
a  woman  put  into  it  by  the  laird,  for  theft,  within  these  ten  years; 
and  any  olQfender  would  be  confined  there  yet;  for,  firom  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing,  as  the  island  is  remote  from  any  power  established 
by  law,  the  laird  must  exercise  his  jurisdiction  to  a  certain  degree. 

We  were  shewn,  in  a  comer  of  this  vault,  a  hole,  into  which 
Col  said  greater  criminals  used  to  be  put  It  was  now  filled  up 
with  rubbish  of  different  kinds.  He  said,  it  was  of  a  great  depth. 
"  Aye,  (said  Dr.  Johnson,  smiling,)  all  such  places,  that  are  filled  up^ 
were  of  a  great  depth."  He  b  very  quick  in  shewing  that  he  does 
not  give  credit  to  careless  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  things.  After 
seeing  the  castle,  we  looked  at  a  small  hut  near  it.  It  is  called 
Tdgh  Franchich^  /.«.  the  Frenchman's  House.  Col  could  not  tell 
us  the  history  of  it  A  poor  man  with  a  wife  and  children  now  lived 
in  it  We  went  into  it,  and  Dr.  Johnson  gave  them  some  charity. 
There  was  but  one  bed  for  all  the  family,  and  the  hut  fras  very 
smoky.  When  he  came  out,  he  said  to  me,  ^  Et  hoc  secundum  sen- 
tmtiam  phihsaphorum  est  esse  beatusJ'  Boswbll.  ''The  philoso- 
phers, when  they  placed  happiness  in  a  cottage,  supposed  cleanliness, 
and  no  smoke."    Johnson.  ''Sir,  they  did  not  think  about  either." 

We  walked  a  little  in  the  laird's  garden,  in  which  endeavours 
have  been  used  to  rear  some  trees;  but,  as  soon  as  they  got  above 
the  surrounding  wall,  they  died.  Dr.  Johnson  reconmiended  sowing 
the  seeds  of  hardy  trees,  instead  of  planting. 

Col  and  I  rode  out  this  morning,  and  viewed  a  part  of  the  island 
In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  saw  a  turnip-field,  which  he  had  hoed 
with  his  own  hands.  He  first  introduced  this  kind  of  husbandry 
into  the  Western  islands.  We  also  looked  at  an  appearance  of  lead, 
which  seemed  very  promising.  It  has  been  long  known ;  for  I  found 
letters  to  the  late  laird  ixom  Sir  John  Areskine  and  Sir  Alexander 
Murray,  respecting  it 

After  dinner,  came  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Comeck,  brodier  to  Isle  of 

Muck,  who  is  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  CoL    He  possesses  the  two 

ends  of  Col  which  belong  to  the  Duke  of  ArgyU.      Comeck  had 

lately  taken  a  lease  of  them  at  a  very  advanced  reiit,  rather  than 
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let  the  Campbells  get  a  footing  in  the  idand,  one  of  iHknii  had 
offered  neariy  as  much  as  he.  Dr.  Johnson  well  obaenred,  diat 
^'landlords  err  much  when  they  calculate  merely  what  their  land 
nu^  yield.  The  rent  must  be  in  a  proportionate  ratio  of  what  the 
land  may  yield,  and  of  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  make  it  jridd. 
A  tenant  cannot  make  by  his  land,  but  according  to  the  com  and 
cattle  which  he  has.  Suppose  you  should  give  him  twice  as  much 
land  as  he  has,  it  does  him  no  good,  unless  he  gets  also  more  stock 
It  is  dear  then,  that  the  Highland  landlords,  who  let  ^eir  sub- 
stantial tenants  leave  them,  are  infatuated;  for  the  poor  small 
tenants  cannot  give  them  good  rents,  from  the  very  nature  of  tfaingk 
They  have  not  the  means  of  raising  more  from  their  fiums." 
Comeck,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  was  the  most  distinct  man  that  he  had 
met  with  in  these  isles ;  he  did  not  shut  his  eye%  or  put  his  frngen  in 
his  ears,  n^ch  he  seemed  to  think  was  a  good  deal  the  mode  with 
most  of  the  people  whom  we  have  seen  of  late. 

I%ursdafy  1th  October. 

Captain  M'Lean  joined  us  this  morning  at  break&sL  There 
came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  continued  aH 
day  and  rather  increased  at  night  The  wind  was  directly  against 
out  getting  to  MulL  We  were  in  a  strange  state  of  abstraction 
from  the  world :  we  could  ndther  hear  from  our  friends,  nor  write 
to  them.  Col  had  brought  "Daille  on  the  Fathers,"  "lAicas  on 
Happiness,"  and  More's  "Dialogues,"  from  the  Reverend  Ml 
M 'Lean's,  and  "Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times"  from  Captain 
M'Lean's;  and  he  had  of  his  own  some  books  of  fiumin^  and 
Gregory's  "(Geometry."  Dr.  Johnson  read  a  good  deal  of  Burnet, 
and  of  Gregory,  and  I  observed  he  made  some  geometrical  notes  in 
the  end  of  his  pocket-book.  I  read  a  little  of  Young's  "  Six  Weeks 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties;"  and  Ovid's  "Epistles," 
which  I  had  bought  at  Inverness,  and  which  helped  to  solace  many 
a  weary  hour. 

We  were  to  have  gone  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  morning  to  see  the 
mine;  but  were  prevented  by  the  storm.  While  it  was  raging,  he 
said,  "  We  may  be  glad  we  are  not  damnati  ad  mttalia.*' 

Friday,  Sth  October. 

Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to-day  very  weary  of  our  present  confined 
situation.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  be  on  the  main  land^  and  go  on 
with  existence.    This  is  a  waste  of  life.** 
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I  shall  here  inserti  without  regard  to  chronology,  some  of  his 
conversation  at  different  times. 

'*  There  was  a  man  some  time  ago,  who  was  well  received  for 
two  years,  among  the  gentlemen  of  Northamptonshire,  by  calling 
himself  my  brother.  At  last  he  grew  so  impudent  as  by  his  in- 
fluence to  get  tenants  turned  out  of  their  fiEums.  AUen  the  Printer, 
who  is  of  that  county,  came  to  me,  asking,  with  much  appearance 
of  doubtfulness,  if  I  had  a  brother ;  and  upon  bdng  assured  I  had 
none  alive,  he  told  me  of  the  imposition,  and  immediately  wrote  to 
the  country,  and  the  feUow  was  dismissed.  It  pleased  me  to  hear 
that  so  much  was  got  by  using  my  name.  It  is  not  every  name 
that  can  carry  double;  do  both  for  a  man's  self  and  his  brother 
(laughing.)  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  feUow.  However,  I  could 
have  done  nothing  against  him.  A  man  can  have  no  redress  for 
his  name  being  used,  or  ridiculous  stories  being  told  of  him  in  the 
news-papers,  except  he  can  shew  that  he  has  suffered  damage. 
Some  years  ago  a  foolish  piece  was  published,  said  to  be  written  '  by 
S.  Johnson,^  Some  of  my  firiends  wanted  me  to  be  very  angry 
about  this.  I  said,  it  would  be  in  vain ;  for  the  answer  would  be, 
'•S*.  Johnson  may  be  Simon  Johnson,  or  Simeon  Johnson,  or 
Solomon  Johnson;'  and  even  if  the  full  name,  Samuel  Johnson, 
had  beien  used,  it  might  be  said,  'It  b  not  you;  it  is  a  much 
cleverer  fellow.'" 

"Beauclerk  and  I,  and  Langton,  and  Lady  Sydney  Beauclerk, 
mother  to  our  friend,  were  one  day  driving  in  a  coach  by  Cuper's 
Gardens,  which  were  then  unoccupied.  I,  in  sport,  proposed  that 
Beauclerk  and  Langton,  and  myself  should  take  them;  and  we 
amused  ourselves  with  scheming  how  we  should  all  do  our  parts. 
Lady  Sydney  grew  angry,  and  said,  'an  old  man  should  not  put 
such  things  in  young  people's  heads.'  She  had  no  notion  of  a  joke,  > 
sir ;  had  come  late  into  life,  and  had  a  mighty  unphable 
understanding." 

"  Carte's  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond '  is  considered  as  a  book  of 
authority;  but  it  is  ill-written.  The  matter  is  diffused  in  too  many 
words;  there  is  no  animation,  no  compression,  no  vigour.  Two 
good  volumes  in  duodecimo  might  be  made  out  of  the  two  in  folio." 

Talking  of  our  confinement  here,  I  observed,  that  our  discontent 
and  impatience  could  not  be  considered  as  very  unreasonable;  for 
that  we  were  just  in  the  state  of  which  Seneca  complains  so 
grievously,  while  in  exile  in  Corsica.  ''Yes,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
he  was  not  farther  from  home  than  we  are."  The  truth  is,  he  was 
much  nearer. 

a6— a 
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There  was  a  good  deal  dl  rain  to-day,  and  the  wind  was  still  con- 
trary. Comeck  attended  me,  while  I  amused  myself  in  examining  a 
collection  of  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of  CoL  The  first  laird 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  Chieftain  M'Lean,  and  got  the  middle 
part  of  Col  for  his  patrimony.  Dr.  Johnson  having  given  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  connection  between  this  &mily  and  a 
branch  of  the  &mily  of  Camerons,  called  M'Lonich,  I  shall  only 
insert  the  following  document,  (which  I  found  in  Col's  cabinet,)  as 
a  proof  of  its  continuance,  even  to  a  late  period : 

To  the  Laird  of  Cou 

'*DsAR  Sir, — ^The  long-standing  tract  of  firm  affectionate  friend- 
ship 'twixt  your  worthy  predecessors  and  ours,  affords  us  such 
assurance,  as  that  we  may  have  full  relyance  on  your  favour  and 
undoubted  friendship^  in  recommending  the  bearer,  Ewen  Cameron, 
our  cousin,  son  to  the  deceast  Dugall  M'Connill  of  Innennaillie, 
sometime  in  Glenpean,  to  your  fiivour  and  conduct,  who  b  a  man 
of  undoubted  honesty  and  discretion,  only  that  he  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  alledged  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  killing  of  one 
of  M'Martin's  fiEunily  about  fourteen  years  ago,  upon  which 
alledgeance  the  M'Martin's  are  now  so  sanguine  on  revenging,  that 
they  are  fully  resolved  for  the  deprivation  of  his  life ;  to  the  prevent- 
ing of  which  you  are  relyed  on  by  us,  as,  the  only  fit  instrument, 
and  a  most  capable  person.  Therefore  your  favour  and  protection 
is  expected  and  entreated,  during  his  good  behaviour;  and  failing 
of  which  behaviour,  you'll  please  to  use  him  as  a  most  insignificant 
person  deserves. 

"Sir,  he  had,  upon  the  alledgeance  foresaid,  been  transported, 
at  Lochiers  desire,  to  France,  to  gratify  the  Macmartins,  and  upon 
his  return  home,  about  five  years  ago,  married:  But  now  he  is  so 
much  threatened  by  the  Macmartins,  that  he  is  not  secure  enough 
to  stay  where  he  is,  being  Ardmurchan,  which  occasions  this  trouble 
to  you.  Wishing  prosperity  and  happiness  to  attend  still  yourself^ 
worthy  Lady,  and  good  family,  we  are,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner, 

Dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  obliged,  affectionate, 

and  most  humble  servants, 
"  Dugall  Cameron^  of  Strone, 
"  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Barr, 
•*  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Inviriskvouilline^ 
'*  Dugall  Cameron,  of  Invinvalie. 
••Stronc,  II  March,  1737.* 
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Ewen  Cameron  was  protected,  and  his  son  has  now  a  farm  from 
the  Laird  of  Col,  in  Mull. 

The  family  of  Col  was  very  loyal  in  the  time  of  the  great  Mon- 
trose,  from  whom  I  found  two  letters,  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
The  first  is  as  follows : 

Far  my  very  loving  friend  the  Laird  of  Cohi^u 

''Sir, — I  must  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  willingness  and 
good  affection  to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  particularly  the  send- 
ing alongs  of  your  son,  to  who  I  will  heave  ane  particular  respect, 
hopeing  also  that  you  will  still  continue  ane  goode  instrument  for 
the  advanceing  ther  of  the  King's  service,  for  which,  and  all  your 
former  loyal  carriages,  be  confident  you  shaU  fynd  the  effects  of  his 
Mis  favour,  as  they  can  be  witnessed  you  by 

•*  Yoir  very  foithfiill  friende, 

^  Montrose. 

**  Strethearne,  ao  Jafi.  1646b" 
The  other  is, 

For  the  Laird  of  Cou 

*<SiR, — Having  occasion  to  write  to  your  fields,  I  cannot  be 
forgetful  of  your  willingness  and  good  affection  to  his  Majesty's 
service.  I  acknowledge  to  you,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  it; 
assuring,  that  in  what  lyes  in  my  power,  you  shaU  find  Uie  good 
Mean  while,  I  shall  expect  that  jqm  will  continue  your  loyal  en- 
deavours, in  wishing  those  slack  people  that  are  about  you,  to 
appear  more  obedient  than  they  do,  and  loyal  in  their  prince's 
service ;  whereby  I  assure  you,  you  shall  find  me  ever 

«  Your  faithful  fiiend, 

**  Montrose.* 

••Petty,  17  April,  1646.* 

I  found  some  uncouth  lines  on  the  death  of  the  present  laird's 
father,  intituled  ''Nature's  £legy  upon  the  Death  of  Donald 
Maclean  of  CoL"  They  are  not  worth  insertion.  I  shall  only 
give  what  is  called  his  Epitaph,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''was 
not  so  very  bad." 

'*  Nature^s  minion.  Virtue's  wonder, 
Art's  corrective,  here  lyes  under.*^ 

*  It  is  observable  that  men  of  the  iiist  rank  s^t  very  ill  in  the  last  century  In 
Ihe  first  of  these  letters  I  have  preserved  the  original  spelling. 
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I  asked,  what  ''Art's  corrective"  meant  ''Why,  sir,  said  he^ 
that  the  laird  was  so  exquisite,  that  he  set  Art  right,  when  she 
was  wrong." 

I  found  several  letters  to  the  late  Col,  from  my  father's  old  com- 
panion at  Paris,  Sir  Hector  M'Lean,  one  of  which  was  written  at 
ithe  time  of  settling  the  colony  in  Georgia.  It  dissuades  Col  from 
'letting  people  go  there,  and  assures  him  there  will  soon  be  an 
opportunity  of  employing  them  better  at  home.  Hence  it  appears 
that  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  though  not  in  such  numbers 
at  a  time  as  of  late,  has  always  been  practised.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that,  "instead  of  improving  their  country,  they  dimin- 
ished their  people." 

There  are  several  districts  of  sandy  desart  in  CoL  There  art 
forty-eight  lochs  of  fresh  water;  but  many  of  them  are  very  small, 
—mere  pools.  About  one  half  of  them,  however,  have  trout  and 
eel.  There  is  a  great  number  of  horses  in  the  island,  mostly  of  a 
small  size.  Being  over-stocked,  they  sell  some  in  Tir-}^,  and  on 
the  main  land.  Their  black  cattle,  which  are  chiefly  rough-haired, 
are  reckoned  remarkably  good.  The  climate  being  very  mild  in 
winter,  they  never  put  their  beasts  in  any  house.  The  lakes  are 
never  frozen  so  as  to  bear  a  man ;  and  snow  never  lies  above  a  few 
hours.  They  have  a  good  many  sheep,  which  they  eat  mosdy 
themselves,  and  sell  but  a  few.  They  have  goats  in  several  places. 
There  are  no  foxes ;  no  serpents,  toads,  or  frogs,  nor  any  venomous 
creature.  They  have  otters  and  mice  here;  but  had  no  rats,  till 
lately  that  an  American  vessel  brought  them.  There  is  a  rabbit- 
warren  on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Young  Col  intends  to  get  some  hares,  of  which  there  are 
none  at  present.  There  are  no  black-cock,  muir-fowl,  nor  par- 
tridges; but  there  are  snipe,  wild-duck,  wild-geese,  and  swans,  in 
winter ;  wild  pigeons,  plover,  and  great  numbers  of  starhngs ;  of 
which  I  shot  some,  and  found  them  pretty  good  eating.  Woodcocks 
come  hither,  though  there  is  not  a  tree  upon  the  island  There 
are  no  rivers  in  Col ;  but  only  some  brooks,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  fish.  In  the  whole  isle  there  are  but  three  hills,  and 
none  of  them  considerable,  for  a  Highland  country.  The  people 
are  very  industrious.  Every  man  can  tan.  They  get  oak,  and 
birch-bark,  and  lime,  from  the  main  land.  Some  have  pits;  but 
they  commonly  use  tubs.  I  saw  brogues  very  well  tanned;  and 
every  man  can  make  them.  They  all  make  candles  of  the  tallow 
of  their  beasts,  both  moulded  and  dipped ;  and  they  all  make  oil  of 
the  livers  of  fish.  The  httle  fish  called  Cuddies  produce  a  great 
deal.     They  sell  some  oil  out  of  the  island,  and  they  use  it  much 
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for  light  in  their  houses,  in  little  iron  lamps,  most  of  which  they 
have  from  England;  but  of  late  their  own  blacksmith  makes  them. 
He  is  a  good  workman;  but  he  has  no  employment  in  shoeing 
horses,  for  they  all  go  unshod  here,  except  some  of  a  better  kind 
belonging  to  young  Col,  which  were  now  in  Mull.  There  are  two 
carpenters  in  Col ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  can  do  something  as 
boat-carpenters.  They  can  all  dye.  Heath  is  used  for  yellow;  and 
for  red,  a  moss  which  grows  on  stones.  They  make  bioad-cloth,  and 
tartan  and  linen,  of  their  own  wool  and  flax,  sufficient  for  their  own 
use;  as  also  stockings.  Their  bonnets  come  from  the  main  land. 
Hard-ware  and  several  small  articles  are  brought  annually  from 
Greenock,  and  sold  in  the  only  shop  in  the  island,  which  is  kept 
near  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  used  for  publick  worship,  there  being 
no  church  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  increased 
considerably  within  these  thirty  years,  as  appears  from  the  parish 
registers.  There  are  but  three  considerable  tacksmen  on  Col's  part 
of  the  island :  the  rest  is  let  to  small  tenants,  some  of  whom  pay  so 
low  a  rent  as  four,  three,  or  even  two  guineas.  The  highest  is 
seven  pounds,  paid  by  a  farmer,  whose  son  goes  yearly  on  foot  to 
Aberdeen  for  education,  and  in  summer  returns,  and  acts  as  a  school- 
master in  CoL  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''There  is  something  noble  in  a 
young  man's  walking  two  hundred  miles  and  back  again,  every  year, 
ifor  the  sake  of  learning." 

This  day  a  number  of  people  came  to  Col,  with  complaints  of 
each  oth^s  trespasses.  Comeck,  to  prevent  their  being  trouble- 
some, told  them,  that  the  lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was  here,  and,  if 
they  did  not  agree,  he  would  take  them  to  task.  They  were  alarmed 
at  this ;  said  they  had  never  been  used  to  go  to  law,  and » hoped  Col 
would  settle  matters  himsell    In  the  evening  Comeck  left  us. 


Saturday,  ^k  OcMar. 

As,  m  our  present  confinement,  any  thing  that  had  even  the 
name  of  curious  was  an  object  of  attention,  I  proposed  that  Col 
should  show  me  the  great  stone,  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  as 
having  been  thrown  by  a  giant  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to  be  left  alone,  said  he  would  accompany 
us  as  far  as  riding  was  practicable.  We  ascended  a  part  of  the  hill 
on  horseback,  and  Col  and  I  scrambled  up  the  rest  A  servant  held 
our  horses,  and  Dr.  Johnson  placed  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  against  a  large  fragment  of  rock.  The  wind  bemg  high,  he 
let  down  the  cocks  of  his  hat,  and  tied  it  with  his  handkerchief  under 
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his  chin.  While  we  were  employed  in  examining  the  stone,  which 
did  not  repay  our  trouble  in  getting  to  it,  he  amused  himself  with 
reading  "Gataker  on  Lots  and  on  the  Christian  Watch,"  a  veqr 
learned  book,  of  the  last  age,  which  had  been  found  in  the  garret 
of  Col's  house,  and  which  he  said  was  a  treasure  here.  When  we 
descried  him  from  above,  he  had  a  most  eremitical  appearance ;  and 
on  our  return  told  us,  he  had  been  so  much  engaged  by  Gatakei^ 
that  he  had  never  missed  us.  His  avidity  for  a  variety  of  books, 
while  we  were  in  Col,  was  frequently  expressed;  and  he  often  com- 
plained that  so  few  were  within  his  reach.  Upon  which  I  observed 
to  him,  that  it  was  strange  he  should  complain  of  want  of  books^ 
when  he  could  at  any  time  make  such  good  ones. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  lead  mine.  In  our  way  we  came  to  a 
strand  of  some  extent,  where  we  were  glad  to  take  a  gallop,  in  which 
my  learned  friend  joined  with  great  alacrity.  Dr.  Johnson,  mounted 
on  a  large  bay  mare  without  shoes,  and  followed  by  a  foal,  whidi 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him,  was  a  singular 
spectacle. 

After  examining  the  mine^  we  returned  through  a  veiy  uncouth 
district,  full  of  sand  hills;  down  which,  though  apparent  precipices, 
our  horses  carried  us  with  safety,  the  sand  always  gently  sliding 
away  from  their  feet  Vestiges  of  houses  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
which  Col,  and  two  others  who  had  joined  us,  asserted  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  over  them.  But,  on  going  dose  to 
one  of  them,  Dr.  Johnson  shewed  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  by 
remarking,  that  ''it  was  evidently  only  a  house  abandoned,  the 
stones  of  which  had  been  taken  away  for  other  purposes;  for  the 
large  stones,  which  form  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  were  still 
standing  higher  than  the  sand.  If  they  were  not  blown  over,  it  was 
dear  nothing  higher  than  they  could  be  blown  over."  This  was 
quite  convincing  to  me;  but  it  made  not  the  least  impression  on 
Col  and  the  others,  who  were  not  to  be  argued  out  of  a  Highland 
tradition. 

We  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  between  six  and  seven.  We 
lived  plentifully  here,  and  had  a  true  welcome.  In  such  a  season, 
good  firing  was  of  no  small  importance.  The  peats  were  exceUent, 
and  burnt  cheerfully.  Those  at  Dunvegan,  which  were  damp,  Dr. 
Johnson  called  "  a  sullen  fuel" 

Blenheim  being  occasionally  mentioned,  he  told  me  he  had  never 

Second  Edition,— ^tt  line  38  is  inserted  :  **  Here  a  Scottish  phrase  was  singu- 
larly applied  to  him.  One  of  the  company  having  remarked  that  he  had  gone  oat 
on  a  stormy  evening,  and  brought  in  a  supply  of  peats  from  the  stack,  old  Mr. 
M*Sweyn  said,  **  that  was  main  hontst  I " 
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seen  it :  he  had  not  gone  formerly ;  and  he  would  not  go  now  just 
as  a  common  spectator,  for  his  money:  he  would  not  put  it  in  the 
power  of  some  man  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  say,  '^  John- 
son was  here ;  I  knew  him,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  him."  He  said, 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it,  if  properly  invited,  which  in  all 
probability  would  never  be  the  case,  as  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  seek  for  it.  I  observed,  that  he  might  be  easily  introduced  there 
by  a  conmion  friend  of  ours,  nearly  related  to  the  duke.  He 
answered,  with  an  uncommon  attention  to  delicacy  of  feeling, 
"I  doubt  whether  our  friend  be  on  such  a  footing  with  the  duke 
as  to  cany  any  body  there,^  and  I  would  not  give  him  the  uneasi- 
ness of  seeing  that  I  knew  he  was  not,  or  even  of  being  himself 
reminded  of  it" 


Sunday y  loth  October. 

There  was  this  day  the  most  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain  that 
I  ever  remember.  It  made  such  an  awfid  impression  on  us  all,  as 
to  produce^  for  some  time,  a  kind  of  dismal  quietness  in  the  house. 
The  day  was  passed  without  much  conversation :  only,  upon  my 
observing  that  there  must  be  something  bad  in  a  man's  mind,  who 
does  not  like  to  give  leases  to  his  tenants,  but  wishes  to  keep  them 
in  a  perpetual  wretched  dependence  on  his  will.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"You  are  right:  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  extend  comfort  and  security 
among  as  many  people  as  he  can.  He  should  not  wish  to  have  his 
tenants  mere  Ephemera^ — mere  beings  of  an  hour."  Boswell. 
'*But,  sir,  if  they  have  leases,  is  there  not  some  danger  that  they 
may  grow  insolent?  I  remember  you  yourself  once  told  me,  an 
English  tenant  was  so  independent,  that,  if  provoked,  he  would 
throw  his  rent  at  his  landlord"  Johnson.  ''Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it 
is  the  landlord's  own  fault,  if  it  is  thrown  at  him.  A  man  may 
always  keep  his  tenants  under  dependence  enough,  though  they 
have  leases.  He  must  be  a  good  tenant^  indeed,  who  will  not  fall 
behind  in  hb  rent,  if  his  landlord  will  let  him ;  and  if  he  does  faU 
behind,  his  landlord  has  him  at  his  mercy.  Indeed,  the  poor  man 
is  always  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich;  no  matter  whether  land- 
lord or  tenant.  If  the  tenant  lets  his  landlord  have  a  little  rent 
before-hand,  or  has  lent  him  money,  then  the  landlord  is  in  hit 

StcondBdUum. — Line  30  :  Rtad  **  in  dependence." 
'  The  duke's  sister  was  the  diiporoed      Lady  Bolingbroke. 
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power.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  man  than  a  tenant  who  has  lent 
money  to  his  landlord ;  for  he  has  under  subjection  the  very  man  to 
whom  he  should  be  subjected." 


Monday^  iitA  October. 

We  bad  some  days  ago  engaged  the  Campbelltown  iressel  to 
carry  us  to  Mull,  from  the  harbour  where  she  lay.  The  morning 
was  fine,  and  the  wind  fair  and  moderate ;  so  we  hoped  at  length  to 
get  away. 

Mrs.  M'Sweyn,  who  officiated  as  our  landlady  here,  had  never 
been  on  the  main  land.  On  hearing  this,  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me, 
before  her,  ^'That  b  rather  being  behind-hand  with  life.  I  would 
at  least  go  and  see  Glenelg."  Boswell.  ''You  yourself,  sir,  have 
never  seen,  till  now,  any  thing  but  your  native  island"  Johnson. 
''But,  sir,  by  seeing  London,  I  have  seen  as  much  of  1^  as  the 
world  can  shew."  Boswkll.  "You  have  not  seen  Pekin."  John- 
son. "What  is  Pekin?  Ten  thousand  Londoners  would  dHoe  all 
the  people  of  Peldn :  they  would  drive  them  like  deer." 

We  set  out  about  eleven  for  the  harbour ;  but,  before  we  reached 
it,  so  violent  a  storm  came  on,  that  we  were  obliged  again  to  take 
■belter  in  the  house  of  Qiptain  M'Lean,  where  we  dined,  and 
passed  the  night 


Tuesday,  i2th  October. 

After  break&st,  we  made  a  second  attempt  to  get  to  the  harbour; 
but  another  storm  soon  convinced  us  that  it  would  be  in  vain. 
Captain  M'Lean's  house  being  in  some  confusion,  on  account  of 
Mrs.  M'Lean's  being  expected  to  lie-in,  we  resolved  to  go  to  Mr. 
M'Sweyn's,  where  we  arrived  very  wet,  &tigued,  and  hungry.  In 
this  situation,  we  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  being  told  that  we 
should  have  no  dinner  till  late  in  the  evening ;  but  should  have  tea 
in  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Johnson  opposed  this  arrangement;  but 
they  persisted,  and  he  took  the  tea  very  readily.  He  said  to  me 
afterwards,  "  You  must  consider,  sir,  a  dinner  here  is  a  matter 
of  great  consequence.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  first  planned,  and  then 
executed.  I  suppose  the  mutton  was  bought  some  miles  ofl^  from 
some  place  where  they  knew  there  was  a  sheep  killed." 

Talking  of  the  good  people  with  whom  we  were,  he  said,  **Life 
has  not  got  at  all  forward  by  a  generation  in  M'Sweyn's  fiunily; 
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for  the  son  is  exactly  formed  upon  the  fother.  What  the  father 
sa3rs,  the  son  says ;  and  what  die  &ther  looks,  the  son  looks." 

There  being  little  conversation  to-night,  I  must  endeavour  to 
recollect  what  I  may  have  omitted  on  former  occasions.  When 
I  boasted,  at  Rasay,  of  my  independency  of  spirit,  and  that  I  could 
not  be  bribed,  he  said,  "Yes,  you  may  be  bribed  by  flattery."  At 
the  Reverend  Mr.  M'Lean's,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  him,  if  the  people 
of  Col  had  any  superstitions.  He  said,  "Na"  The  cutting  peats 
at  the  increase  of  the  moon  was  mentioned  as  one;  but  he  would 
not  allow  it,  saying,  it  was  not  a  superstition,  but  a  whim.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  admit  the  distinction.  There  were  many  super- 
stitions, he  maintained,  not  connected  with  religion;  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  On  Monday  we  had  a  dispute  at  the  Captain's, 
whether  sand-hills  could  be  fixed  down  by  art  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  How  the  devU  can  you  do  it  ? "  but  instantly  corrected  himself 
*^  How  can  you  do  it?"  I  never  before  heard  him  use  a  phrase  of 
that  nature. 

He  has  particularities  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  He 
never  wears  a  night-cap,  as  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  he  puts 
a  handkerchief  ^on  his  head  in  the  night  The  day  that  we  left 
Talisker,  he  bade  us  ride  on.  He  then  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse  back  towards  Talisker,  stopped  for  some  time;  then  wheeled 
round  to  the  same  direction  with  ours,  and  then  came  briskly  after 
us.^  He  sets  open  a  window  in  the  coldest  day  or  night,  and  stands 
before  it  It  may  do  with  his  constitution;  but  most  people, 
amongst  whom  I  am  one,  would  say,  with  the  frogs  in  the  fable^ 
"This  may  be  sport  to  you;  but  it  is  death  to  us."  It  is  in  vain  to 
try  to  find  a  meaning  in  every  one  of  his  particularities,  which,  I 
suppose,  are  mere  habits,  contracted  by  chance;  of  which  every 
man  has  some  that  are  more  or  less  remarkable.  His  speaking  to 
himself,  or  rather  repeating,  is  a  common  habit  with  studious  men 
accustomed  to  deep  thinking;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
thus  rapt,  they  will  event  laugh  by  themselves,  if  the  subject  which 
they  are  musing  on  b  a  merry  one  Dr.  Johnson  is  often  uttering 
pious  ejaculations,  when  he  appears  to  be  talking  to  himself;  for 
sometimes  his  voice  grows  stronger,  and  parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
are  heard.  I  have  sat  beside  him  with  more  than  ordinary  reverence 
on  such  occasions.* 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  shoald  have  read  this  account  of  some  of 
his  own  peculiar  habits,  without  sajfaig  any  thing  oo  the  subject,  which  I  hoped 
he  would  have  done. 

*  He  was  no  doubt  offering  up  a     pimjer  before  setting  oot 
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In  oar  Tour,  I  observed  that  he  was  disgusted  whenever  he  met 
with  coarse  manners.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
cannot  bear  low  life :  and  I  find  others,  who  have  as  good  a  right  as 
I  to  be  fastidious,  bear  it  better,  by  having  mixed  mwe  with  dififerent 
scMts  of  men.  Yon  would  think  that  I  have  mixed  pretty  wdl 
too." 

He  read  this  day  a  good  deal  of  my  Journal,  written  in  a  small 
book  with  which  he  had  supplied  me,  and  was  pleased,  for  he  said, 
*'I  wish  thy  books  were  twice  as  big."  He  helped  me  to  fill  up 
blanks  which  I  had  left  in  first  writing  it,  when  I  was  not  quite  sure 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  corrected  any  mistakes  diat  I  had 
made.  "They  call  me  a  scholar,  said  he^  and  yet  how  very  litde 
literature  is  there  in  my  conversation."  Boswsll.  ^'That,  sir, 
must  be  according  to  your  company.  You  would  not  give  litesatme 
to  those  who  cannot  taste  it.    Stay  tfll  we  meet  Lord  Elibank." 

We  had  at  last  a  good  dinner,  or  rather  supper,  and  were  veiy 
well  satisfied  with  our  entertainment 


Wednesday^  \%th  October. 

Col  called  me  up,  with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  good  day  for  a 
passage  to  Mull ;  and  just  as  we  rose,  a  sailor  from  the  vessd 
arrived  for  us.  We  got  all  ready  mth  dispatch.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
displeased  at  my  bustling,  and  walked  quickly  up  and  down.  He 
said,  "  It  does  not  hasten  us  a  bit  It  is  getting  on  horseback  in  a 
ship.  All  boys  do  it ;  and  you  are  longer  a  boy  than  others."  He 
himself  has  no  alertness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called;  so  he  may 
dislike  it,  as  Oderunt  hilarem  tristes. 

Before  we  reached  the  harbour,  the  wind  grew  high  again.  How- 
ever, the  small  boat  was  waiting,  and  took  us  on  board.  We 
remained  for  some  time  in  uncertainty  what  to  do:  at  last  it  was 
determined,  that,  as  a  good  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  at  sea  at  night,  in  such  a  vessel,  and  such  weather, 
we  should  not  sail  till  the  morning  tide,  when  the  wind  would  pro- 
bably be  more  gentle.  We  resolved  not  to  go  ashore  again,  but  lie 
here  in  readiness.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  each  a  bed  in  the  cabbin. 
Col  sat  at  the  fire  in  the  forecastle,  with  the  captain,  and  Joseph,  and 
the  rest  I  eat  some  dry  oatmeal,  of  which  I  found  a  iMrrel  in  the 
cabbin.  I  had  not  done  this  since  I  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Johnson  owned 
that  he  too  was  fond  of  it  when  a  boy ;  a  circumstance  which  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  hear  firom  him,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that,  notwithstanding  his  joke  on  the  article  of  oat8»  he 
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was  himself  a  proof  that  this  kind  of  food  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Scotland 


Thursday,  14M  October, 

When  Dr.  Johnson  awaked  this  morning,  he  called,  ^  Lanky  I  ^ 
having,  I  suppose,  been  thinking  of  Langton ;  but  corrected  himself 
instantly^  and  cried  ^^Bozzy/^'  He  has  a  way  of  contracting  the 
names  of  his  friends.  Goldsmith  feels  himself  so  important  now, 
as  to  be  displeased  at  it  I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies 
was  telling  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  name 
to  Goldys  play,"  Goldsmith  cried,  ^'  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to 
call  me  Goldy/* 

Between  six  and  seven  we  hauled  our  anchor,  and  set  sail  with  a 
fair  breeze;  and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  we  got  safely  and  agree- 
ably into  the  harbour  of  Tobermorie,  before  the  wind  rose,  which  it 
always  has  done,  for  some  days,  about  noon. 

Tobermorie  is  an  excellent  harbour.  An  island  lies  before  it,  and 
it  IS  siuTounded  by  a  hilly  theatre.  The  island  is  too  low,  otherwise 
this  would  be  quite  a  secure  port;  but,  as  the  island  is  not  high 
enough,  some  storms  blow  very  hard  here.  Not  long  ago,  fifteen 
vessels  were  blown  from  their  moorings.  There  are  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  sail  here:  to-day,  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  vessels. 
To  see  such  a  fleet  was  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a  town.  The 
vessels  were  from  different  places;  Clyde,  Campbelltown,  Newcastle, 
&c.  One  was  returning  to  Lancaster  from  Hamburgh.  After 
having  been  shut  up  so  long  in  Col,  the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  moving  habitations,  containing  such  a  variety  of  people,  engaged 
in  different  pursuits,  gave  me  much  gaiety  of  spirit  When  we  had 
landed,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Boswell  is  now  all  alive.  He  is  like 
Antaeus;  he  gets  new  vigour  whenever  he  touches  the  ground." 
I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  fronting  the  harbour,  from  whence  I  had 
a  good  view  of  it  We  had  here  a  tolerable  inn.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
owned  to  me  this  morning,  that  he  was  out  of  humour.  Indeed,  he 
showed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  ship ;  for  when  I  was  expressing  my  joy 
on  the  prospect  of  our  landing  in  Mull,  he  said,  he  had  no  joy,  when 
he  recollected  that  it  would  be  five  days  before  he  should  get  to  the 
main  land.  I  was  afraid  he  would  now  take  a  sudden  resolution  to 
give  up  seeing  Icolmkill.  A  dish  of  tea,  and  some  good  bread  and 
butter,  did  him  service,  and  his  bad  humour  went  off.  I  told  hinii 
that  I  was  diverted  to  hear  all  the  people  whom  he  had  visited  in 
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our  Tour,  say,  ^'Honest  man!  he's  pleased  with  every  thing;  he^s 
always  content ! "  *'  Little  do  they  know,"  said  I.  He  Uuighed,  and 
said,  "  You  rogue ! " 

We  sent  to  hire  horses  to  carry  us  across  the  island  of  Moll  to 
the  shore  opposite  to  Inchkenneth,  the  residence  of  Sir  ADan 
McLean,  uncle  to  young  Col,  and  Chief  of  the  M'Leans,  to  whose 
house  we  intended  to  go  the  next  morning.  Our  firiend  Col  went  to 
visit  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander  McLean,  a  physician,  who 
lives  about  a  mile  from  Tobermorie. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  sat  by  ourselves  at  the  inn,  and  talked  a  good 
deal  I  told  hhn,  that  I  had  found,  in  Leandro  Alberti's  *' De- 
scription of  Italy,"  a  good  deal  of  what  Addison  has  given  oa  in  his 
"Remarks.''  He  said,  ''The  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Classicks  has  been  made  by  another  Italian :  it  is^  however, 
impossible  to  detect  a  man  as  a  plagiary  in  such  a  case,  because  all 
who  set  about  making  such  a  collection  must  find  the  same  passages ; 
but  if  you  find  the  same  applications  in  another  book,  then  Addison's 
learning  in  his  'Remarks'  tumbles  down.  It  b  a  tedious  book; 
and,  if  it  were  not  attached  to  Addison's  {nrevious  repntatioop  one 
would  not  think  much  of  it  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  his  name 
would  not  have  lived  Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  deep 
in  Italian  literature :  he  shews  nothing  of  it  in  his  subsequent 
writings.  He  shews  a  great  deal  of  French  learning.  There  is^ 
perhaps,  more  knowledge  circulated  in  the  French  language  than  in 
any  other.  There  is  more  original  knowledge  in  £nglish."  "But 
the  French  (said  I)  have  the  art  of  acconunodating  literature." 
Johnson.  ''Yes,  sir;  we  have  no  such  book  as  Moreri's 
Dictionary."  Boswell.  "Their  ^ Ana^  are  good."  Johnson.  "A 
few  of  them  are  good;  but  we  have  one  book  of  that  kind  better 
than  any  of  them;  Selden's  'Table-talk.'  As  to  original  literature^ 
the  French  have  a  couple  of  tragick  poets  wl\o  go  round  the  world 
Racine  and  Comeille»  and  one  comick  poet,  Moliere."  Bosvtsll, 
"  They  have  Fenelon."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  Telemachus  is  pret^ 
well"  Boswell.  "And  Voltaire,  sir."  Johnson.  "He  has  not 
stood  his  trial  yet.  And  what  makes  Voltaire  chiefly  circulate,  is 
collection;  such  as  his  'Universal  History.'"  Boswkll.  "What 
do  you  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  nobody 
reads  him."  *    He  would  not  allow  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue  to  go 


Second  Edition — Line  7  :  ••  morning  "  altered  to  "  diy." 

*  I  take  leave  to  enter  my  strongest  protest  against  this  jttdcment.  BoMoet  I  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  first  luminaries  of  religion  and  literature.  If  theie  are  who  do  not 
read  him,  it  is  full  time  they  should  begin. 
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round  the  world  In  general,  however,  he  gave  the  French  much 
praise  for  their  industry. 

He  asked  me  whether  he  had  mentioned,  in  any  of  the  papers  of 
the  "  Rambler,"  the  description  in  Virgil  of  the  entrance  into  Hell, 
with  an  application  to  the  press;  '*for  (said  he)  I  do  not  much 
remember  them"    I  told  him,  "  No."    Upon  which  he  repeated  it : 

'*  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum^  primisque  infaucibus  orci^ 
Lucius  €t  ultrices  posuere  cubUia  Cura  ; 
PcUleniesgue  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Senedus^ 
Et  Metus^  et  malasuada  Fames^  et  turpis  EgestaSf 
TerribiUs  visu  forma  ;  Lethumque,  LaborqueJ** 

*'  Now,  (said  he,)  almost  all  these  apply  exactly  to  an  authour :  all 
these  are  the  concomitants  of  a  printing-house."  I  proposed  to  him 
to  dictate  an  essay  on  it,  and  offered  to  write  it  He  said,  he  would 
not  do  it  then,  but  perhaps  would  write  one  at  some  future  period. 

The  Sunday  evening  that  we  sat  by  ourselves  at  Aberdeen,  I 
asked  him  several  particulars  of  his  life,  from  his  early  years,  which 
he  readily  told  me ;  and  I  wrote  them  down  before  him.  This  day 
I  proceeded  in  my  inquiries,  also  writing  them  in  his  presence.  I 
have  them  on  detached  sheets.  I  shall  collect  authentick  materials 
for  The  Life  op  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. ;  and,  if  I  survive  him, 
I  shall  be  one  who  will  most  faithfully  do  honour  to  his  memory.  I 
have  now  a  vast  treasure  of  his  conversation,  at  different  times, 
since  the  year  1762,  when  I  first  obtained  his  acquaintance;  and,  by 
assiduous  inquiry,  I  can  make  up  for  not  knowing  him  sooner.* 

A  Newcastle  ship-master,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house, 
intruded  himself  upon  us.  He  was  much  in  liquor,  and  talked 
nonsense  about  his  being  a  man  for  Wilkes  and  liberty^  and  against 
the  ministry.  Dr.  Johnson  was  angry,  that  **a  fellow  should  come 
into  our  company,  who  was  fit  for  mo  company."    He  left  us  soon. 

Col  returned  fix>m  his  aunt,  and  told  us,  she  insisted  that  we 
should  come  to  her  house  that  night  He  introduced  to  us  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Duke  of  Aigyle's  iaaor  in  Tyr-yL    He  was  a  genteel. 

Second  Mditiom.—JAoe  1 1,  note  t— 

'  Jost  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hdl. 
Revengeful  cares,  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell ; 
And  i^e  diseases,  and  repining  age  ; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresist^  rage ; 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother,  sleeps 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep. — Dryden." 

*  It  is  no  small  satis&ction  to  me  to  reflect,  that  Dr.  Johnson  read  this,  and,  after 
being  apprized  of  my  intention,  communicated  to  me,  at  subsequent  periods,  many 
particulars  of  his  life,  which  probably  could  not  otherwise  have  been  preserved. 
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agreeable  maa  He  was  going  to  Inveraray,  and  pianiised  to  pot 
letters  into  the  post-office  for  us.  I  now  found  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
desire  to  get  on  the  nuun  land,  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  haire  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  letters  to  his  friends. 

After  dinner,  we  proceeded  to  Dr.  McLean's,  which  was  about  a 
mile  from  our  inn.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  received  by 
his  lady  and  daughter,  who  entertained  us  so  well,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  quite  happy.  When  we  had  supped,  he  asked  me  to  give 
him  some  paper  to  write  letters.  I  begged  he  would  write  short 
ones,  and  not  escpatiate^  as  we  should  set  off  early.  He  was  irritated 
by  this,  and  said,  "What  must  be  done,  must  be  done;  the  thing  is 
past  a  joke."  "  Nay,  sir,  said  I,  write  as  much  as  you  please  ;  but  do 
not  blame  me,  if  we  are  kept  six  dajrs  before  we  get  to  die  main 
land.  You  was  very  impatient  in  the  morning ;  but  no  sooner  do 
you  find  yourself  in  good  quarters,  than  you  forget  that  yoa  are  to 
move."    I  got  him  paper  enough,  and  we  parted  in  good  humour. 

Let  me  now  recollect  whatever  particulars  I  have  omitted.  In  die 
morning  I  said  to  him,  before  we  landed  at  Tobermorie,  *'  We  shall 
see  Dr.  McLean,  who  has  written  the  History  of  the  McLeans." 
Johnson.  '*  I  have  no  great  patience  to  stay  to  hear  die  history  of 
the  M'Leans.  I  would  rather  hear  the  history  of  the  Thrales." 
When  on  Mull,  I  said,  ''Well,  sir,  this  is  the  fourth  of  the  Hebrides 
that  we  have  been  upon."  Johnson.  ''  Nay,  we  cannot  boast  of  the 
number  we  have  seen.  We  thought  we  should  see  many  more. 
We  thought  of  sailing  about  easily  from  island  to  island;  and  so 
we  should,  had  we  come  at  a  better  season ;  but  we,  being  wise  men, 
thought  it  would  be  summer  all  the  year  where  we  were.  However, 
sir,  we  have  seen  enough  to  give  us  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the 
system  of  insular  life.* 

Let  me  not  forget,  that  he  sometimes  amused  himself  with  veiy 
slight  reading;  from  which,  however,  his  conversation  shewed  that 
he  contrived  to  extract  some  benefit.  At  Captain  M'Lean'Si  he  read 
a  good  deal  in  "  The  Charmer,"  a  collection  of  songs. 


Friday^  15M  October. 

We  this  morning  found  that  we  could  not  proceed,  there  being  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  rivers  being  impassable. 
When  I  expressed  my  discontent  at  our  confinement,  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "  Now  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  main 
land,  I  am  in  no  such   haste.**    I   was  amused    with  his  being  so 
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easily  satisfied;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
convey  our  letters,  as  I  was  now  informed,  was  not  to  set  out  for 
Inveraray  for  some  time;  so  that  it  was  probable  we  should  be 
there  as  soon  as  he:  however,  I  did  not  undeceive  my  friend,  but 
suffered  him  to  enjoy  his  fancy. 

Dr.  Johnson  asked,  in  the  evening,  to  see  Dr.  McLean's  books. 
He  took  down  Willis  ^^  De  Anima  Btuiorum^  and  pored  over  it 
a  good  deal. 

Miss  M'Lean  produced  some  Erse  poems  by  John  McLean,  who 
was  a  famous  bard  in  Mull,  and  had  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She  read  and  translated  two  of 
them ;  one,  a  kind  of  elegy  on  Sir  John  McLean's  being  obliged  to 
fly  his  country  in  1715 ;  another,  a  dialogue  between  two  Roman 
Catholick  young  ladies,  sisters,  whether  it  was  better  to  be  a  nun 
or  to  marry.  I  could  not  perceive  much  poetical  imagery  in  the 
translation.  Yet  all  of  our  company  who  understood  Erse,  seemed 
charmed  with  the  original.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  choice 
of  expression,  and  some  excellence  of  arrangement,  that  cannot  be 
shewn  in  translation. 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  Erse  poems,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
said  nothing.  Miss  McLean  gave  us  several  tunes  on  a  spinnet, 
which,  though  made  so  long  ago,  as  in  1667,  was  still  very  well 
toned.  She  sung  along  with  it  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with 
the  musick,  though  he  owns  he  neither  likes  it,  nor  has  hardly  any 
perception  of  it  At  Mr.  MTherson's,  in  Slate,  he  told  us  that 
''he  knew  a  drum  from  a  trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guittar, 
which  was  about  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  musick."  To- 
night he  said,  that,  "  if  he  had  learnt  musick,  he  should  have  been 
afraid  he  would  have  done  nothing  else  than  play.  It  was  a  method 
of  employing  the  mind,  without  the  labour  of  thinking  at  all,  and 
with  some  applause  fix)m  a  man's  self." 

We  had  the  musick  of  the  bagpipe  every  day,  at  Armidale, 
Dunvegan,  and  CoL  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used 
often  to  stand  for  some  time  with  his  ear  dose  to  the  great 
drone. 

The  penurious  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,^  formerly  alluded 
to,  afforded  us  a  topick  of  conversation  to-night  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
I  ought  to  write  down  a  collection  of  the  instances  o(f  his  narrow- 
ness, as  they  ahnost  exceeded  belief.  Col  told  us,  that  C^Kane,  the 
famous    Iri^   harper,  was    once   at    that   gentleman's    house.     He 
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could  not  find  ill  his  heart  to  give  him  any  money,  but  gave  hnn 
a  key  for  a  harp,  which  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and  sflver, 
and  with  a  precious  stone,  and  was  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred 
guineas.  He  did  not  know  the  value  of  it;  and  when  he  came  to 
know  it,  he  would  fain  have  had  it  back;  but  O'Kane  took  care 
that  he  should  not  Johnson.  ^They  exaggerate  the  value;  every 
body  is  so  desirous  that  he  should  be  fleeced.  I  am  very  willing  it 
should  be  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it"  BoswELL.  ''I  do  not  think  O'Kane  was  obliged  to  give  it 
back."  Johnson.  ''No,  sir.  If  a  man  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
without  any  means  used  to  deceive  him,  gives  me  a  thmg,  I  am 
not  to  let  him  have  it  again  when  he  grows  wiser.  I  like  to  see 
how  avarice  defeats  itself:  how,  when  avoiding  to  part  with  money, 
the  miser  gives  something  more  valuable."  Col  said,  the  gentle- 
man's relations  were  angry  at  his  giving  away  the  harp-key,  fer  it 
had  been  long  in  the  family.  Johnson.  ''Sir,  he  values  a  new 
guinea  more  than  an  old  friend." 

Col  also  told  us,  that  the  same  person  having  come  up  with  a 
Serjeant  and  twenty  men,  working  on  the  high  road,  he  entered 
into  discourse  with  the  Serjeant,  and  then  gave  him  sixpence  for 
the  men  to  drink.  The  seijeant  asked,  "Who  is  thb  fellow?^ 
Upon  being  informed,  he  said,  ''  If  I  had  known  who  he  was^  I 
should  have  thrown  it  in  his  face."  Johnson.  "There  is  much 
want  of  sense  in  all  this.  He  had  no  business  to  speak  with  the 
Serjeant  He  might  have  been  in  haste,  and  trotted  on.  He  has 
not  learnt  to  be  a  miser :  I  believe  we  must  take  him  apprentice." 
BoswELL.  "  He  would  grudge  giving  half  a  guinea  to  be  tau^t* 
Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  you  must  teach  him  grati$.  You  must  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  practice  your  precepts." 

Let  me  now  go  back,  and  glean  Johnsoniana.  The  Saturday 
before  we  sailed  from  Slate,  I  sat  awhile  in  the  afternoon  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  room,  in  a  quiet  serious  fiiame.  I  observed, 
that  hardly  any  man  was  accurately  prepared  for  dying;  but  almost 
every  one  left  something  undone,  something  in  confusion;  that  my 
father,  indeed,  told  me  he  knew  one  man,  (Carlisle  of  Limekilns,) 
after  whose  death  all  his  papers  were  found  in  exact  order;  and 
nothing  was  omitted  in  his  will.  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  had  an  unde 
who  died  so;  but  such  attention  requires  great  leisure,  and  great 
firmness  of  mind.  If  one  was  to  think  constantly  of  death,  the 
business  of  life  would  stand  still.  I  am  no  friend  to  making 
religion  appear  too  hard.  Many  good  people  have  done  harm,  by 
giving  severe  notions  of  it  In  the  same  way,  as  to  learning:  I 
never  frighten  young  people  with  difficulties ;  on  the  contrary,  I  tell 
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them  that  they  may  very  easily  get  as  much  as  will  do  very  well 
I  do  not  indeed  tell  them  that  they  will  be  Bmileys,^ 

The  night  we  rode  to  Col's  house,  I  said,  "Lord  Elibank  is 
probably  wondering  what  is  become  of  us."  Johnson.  **  No,  no  ;  he 
is  not  thinking  of  us."  Boswell.  "But  recollect  the  warmth  with 
which  he  wrote.  Are  we  not  to  believe  a  man,  when  he  says  that 
he  has  a  great  desire  to  see  another?  Don't  you  believe  that  I 
was  very  impatient  for  your  coming  to  Scodand?"  Johnson. 
"Yes,  sir;  I  believe,  you  was;  and  I  was  impatient  to  come  to 
you.  A  young  man  feels  so,  but  seldom  an  old  man."  I  however 
convinced  him  that  Lord  Elibank,  who  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  a 
young  man,  might  feel  so.  He  asked  me  if  our  jaunt  had 
answered  expectation.  I  said  it  had  much  exceeded  it  I  expected 
much  difficulty  with  him,  and  had  not  found  it  "  And  (he  added) 
wherever  we  have  come,  we  have  been  received  like  princes  in 
their  progress." 

He  said  he  would  not  wish  not  to  be  disgusted  in  the  Highlands ; 
for  that  would  be  to  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing,  and  a  man 
might  then  lie  down  in  the  middle  •f  them.  He  wished  only  to 
conceal  hb  disgust 

At  Captain  McLean's,  I  mentioned  Pope's  friend,  Spence. 
Johnson.  "  He  was  a  weak  conceited  man."  Boswell.  "  A  good 
scholar,  sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  no,  sir."  Boswell.  "He  was  a 
pretty  scholar."    Johnson.  "  You  have  about  reached  him." 

Last  night  at  the  inn,  when  the  factor  in  Tyr-yi  spoke  of  his 
having  beard  that  a  roof  was  put  on  some  part  of  the  buildings  at 
Icolmkill,  I  tmluckily  said,  "It  will  be  fortunate  if  we  find  a 
cathedral  with  a  roof  on  it**  I  said  this  from  a  foolish  anxiety  to 
engage  Dr.  Johnson's  curiosity  more.  He  took  me  short  at  once. 
"What,  sir?  how  can  you  talk  so?  If  we  shall ,;fo^  a  cathedral 
roofed  I  as  if  we  were  going  to  a  terra  incognita ;  when  every 
thing  that  is  at  Icolmkill  is  so  well  known.  You  are  like  some 
New-England-men  who  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
*Come,  said  they,  let  us  go  up  and  see  what  sort  of  inhabitants 
there  are  here.'  They  talked,  sir,  as  if  they  had  been  to  go  up  the 
Susquehannah,  or  any  other  American  river.** 

S€comi  Edittom.—liait  g  I  "yoowere." 

Third  Ediiian,—lAnt  22 :  This  note : — **  Mr.  Langton  thinks  this  most  have  been 
the  hasty  expression  of  a  splenetick  moment,  as  he  luis  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of 
Mr.  Spence's  judgment  in  criticism  with  so  high  a  degree  of  respect,  as  to  shew  that 
this  was  not  his  settled  opinion  of  him.  Let  me  add  that,  in  the  preface  to  the 
'  Preceptor,'  he  recommends  Spenoe's  '  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey,^  and  that  his 
admirable  '  Lives  of  the  English  Poets'  are  much  enriched  by  Spenoe's  *  Anecdotet 
of  Pope.'" 

27 — 2 
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Saturday^  \(ith  October. 

This  day  there  was  a  new  moon,  and  the  weather  changed  for 
the  better.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Miss  McLean,  ''She  is  the  most 
accomplished  lady  that  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands.  She  knows 
French,  musick,  and  drawing,  sews  neatly,  makes  shell-work,  and 
can  milk  cows;  in  short,  she  can  do  every  thing.  She  talks  sen- 
sibly, and  is  the  first  person  whom  I  have  found,  that  can  tnuis- 
late  Erse  poetry  literaUy."^  We  set  out,  mounted  on  little  Mull 
horses.  Mull  corresponded  exactly  with  the  idea  which  I  had 
always  had  of  it;  a  hilly  country,  diversified  with  heath  and 
grass,  and  many  rivulets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  very  good 
humour.  He  said,  it  was  a  dreary  country,  much  wone  than 
Sky.  I  differed  fi-om  him.  ''O,  sir,  (said  he,)  a  most  dolorous 
country ! " 

We  had  a  very  hard  journey  to-day.  I  had  no  bridle  for  my 
sheltie,  but  only  a  halter;  and  Joseph  rode  without  a  saddle.  At 
one  place,  a  loch  having  swelled  over  the  road,  we  were  obliged 
to  plunge  through  pretty  deep  water.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  hov 
helpless  a  man  would  be,  were  he  travelling  here  alone,  and 
should  meet  with  any  accident ;  and  said,  ''  he  longed  to  get  to  « 
country  of  saddles  and  bridles/*  He  was  more  out  of  humour  to- 
day, than  he  has  been  in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  being  fretted  to 
find  that  his  little  horse  could  scarcely  support  his  weight; — and 
having  sufifered  a  loss,  which,  though  small  in  itself^  was  of  some 
consequence  to  hun,  while  travelling  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mull, 
where  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  walk.  The  loss  that  I  allude 
to  was  that  of  the  large  oak-stick,  which,  as  I  formerly  mentioned, 
he  had  brought  with  him  firom  London.  It  was  of  great  use  to 
i  him  in  our  wild  peregrination;  for,  ever  since  his  last  illness  in 
1766,  he  has  had  a  weakness  in  his  knees,  and  not  been  able  to 
walk  easily.  It  had  too  the  properties  of  a  measure;  for  one  nail 
was  driven  into  it  at  the  length  of  a  foot;  another  at  that  of  a 
yard.  In  return  for  the  services  it  had  done  him,  he  said,  this 
morning,  he  would  make  a  present  of  it  to  some  Museum ;  but  he 
little  thought  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  it  As  he  preferred  riding  with 
a  switch,  it  was  entrusted  to  a  fellow  to  be  ddivered  to  our  bag- 
gage-man, Who  followed  us  at  some  distance;  but  we  never  saw  it 
more.      I  could  not  persuade   him   out  of  a  suspicion  that  it  had 

'  Mr.  Carruthen  describes  the  later  death  of  her  husband  became  a  depend- 
career  of  this  agreeable  young  lady.  She  ent  on  the  charity  of  Col.  She  died  in 
married  below  her  station,  and  on  the       1826. 
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been  stolen.  ''  No,  no,  my  friend,  (said  he,)  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  man  in  Mull,  who  has  got  it,  will  part  with  it 
Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  z,  piece  of  timber  here !" 

As  we  travelled  this  forenoon,  we  met  Dr.  McLean,  who  ex- 
pressed much  regret  at  his  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
absent  while  we  were  at  his  house. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  get  to  Sir  Allan  Maclean's,  at  Inchken- 
neth,  to-night;  but  the  eight  miles,  of  which  our  road  was  said  to 
consist,  were  so  very  long,  that  we  did  not  reach  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mull  till  seven  at  night,  though  we  had  set  out  about  eleven  in 
the  forenoon ;  and  when  we  did  arrive  there,  we  found  the  wind 
strong  against  us.  Col  determined  that  we  should  pass  the  night 
at  M'Quarrie's,  in  the  island  of  Ulva,  which  lies  between  Mull  and 
Inchkenneth ;  and  a  servant  was  sent  forward  to  the  ferry,  to  secure 
the  boat  for  us :  but  the  boat  was  gone  to  the  Ulva  side,  and  the 
wind  was  so  high  that  the  people  could  not  hear  him  call ;  and  the 
night  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  a  signal  We  should  have 
been  in  a  very  bad  situation,  had  there  not  fortunately  been  lying 
in  the  little  sound  of  Ulva  an  Irish  vessel,  the  Bonnetta^  of  London- 
derry, Captain  MTture,  master.  He  himself  was  at  M'Quarrie's; 
but  his  men  obligingly  came  with  their  long-boat,  and  ferried  us 
over. 

M'Quarrie's  house  was  mean;  but  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
with  the  appearance  of  the  master,  whom  we  found  to  be  intelligent, 
polite,  and  much  a  man  of  the  world.  Though  his  clan  is  not 
numerous,  he  is  a  very  ancient  Chief,  and  has  a  burial-place  at 
Icolmkill.  He  told  us,  his  family  had  possessed  THva  for  nine 
hundred  years ;  but  I  was  distressed  to  hear  that  it  was  soon  to  be 
sold  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

Captain  M'Lure,  whom  we  found  here,  was  of  Scotch  extraction, 
and  properly  a  M'Leod,  being  descended  of  some  of  the  M'Leods 
who  went  with  Sir  Normand  of  Bemera  to  the  battle  of  Worcester ; 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  fled  to  Ireland,  and,  to  conceal 
themselves,  took  a  different  name.  He  told  me,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  them  about  Londonderry;  some  of  good  property.  I 
said,  they  should  now  resume  their  real  name.  The  Laird  of 
M'Leod  should  go  over,  and  assemble  them,  and  make  them  all 
drink  the  large  horn  full,  and  from  that  time  they  should  be 
M'Leods.  The  oqptain  informed  tii|  he  had  named  his  ship  the 
Bonnettay  out  of  gratitude  to  Providence;  for  once,  when  he  was 
sailing  to  America  with  a  good  number  of  passengers,  the  ship  in 
which  he  then  sailed  was  becalmed  for  five  weeks,  and  during  all 
that    time,    numbers  of  the  fish   Bonnetta  swam  close  to  her^  and 
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were  catched  for  food ;  he  resolved  therefore  that  the  ship  he  should 
next  get  should  be  called  the  Bannetta. 

M'Quarrie  told  us  a  strong  instance  of  the  second  sight  He  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh,  and  taken  a  man-servant  along  with  him.  An 
old  woman,  who  was  in  the  house,  said  one  day,  "M'Qnarrie  will 
be  at  home  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen  with  him;" 
and  she  said,  she  saw  his  servant  return  in  red  and  green.  He  did 
come  home  next  day.  He  had  two  gentlemen  with  him;  and  his 
servant  had  a  new  red  and  green  livery,  which  M^uarrie  had 
bought  for  him  at  Edinburgh,  upon  a  sudden  thought,  not  having 
had  the  least  intention  when  he  left  home  to  put  his  servant  in 
livery;  so  that  the  old  woman  could  not  have  heard  any  previous 
mention  of  it     This,  he  assured  us,  was  a  true  story. 

M'Quarrie  insisted  that  the  Merchda  MuUerum^  mentioned  in 
our  old  charters,  did  really  mean  the  privilege  which  a  lord  of  a 
manor,  or  a  baron,  had,  to  have  the  first  night  of  all  his  vassals' 
wives.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  belief  of  such  a  custom  having 
existed  was  also  held  in  England,  where  there  is  a  tenure  called 
Boraugh'Englishr^  by  which  the  eldest  child  does  not  inherit,  from 
a  doubt  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  tenant  M'Quarrie  told  us,  Aat 
still,  on  the  marriage  of  each  of  his  tenants,  a  sheep  is  due  to  him ; 
for  which  the  composition  is  fixed  at  five  shillings.  I  suppose,  Ulva 
is  the  only  place  where  this  custom  remains. 

Talking  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  purchased  much  under  its  value  by  the  confi- 
dential lawyer  of  that  family,  and  it  being  mentioned  that  the  sale 
would  probably  be  set  aside  by  a  suit  in  equity,  I>r.  Johnson  said,  ^  I 
am  very  willing  that  this  sale  should  be  set  aside,  but  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  suit  will  be  successfiil ;  for  the  argument  for  avoiding  the 
sale  is  founded  on  vague  and  indeterminate  principles, — as  that  the 
price  was  too  low,  and  that  there  was  a  great  degree  of  confidence 
placed  by  the  seller  in  the  person  who  became  the  purchaser.  Now 
how  low  should  a  price  be?  or  what  degree  of  confidence  should 
there  be  to  make  a  bargain  be  set  aside?  a  bargain,  which  is  a 
wager  of  skill  between  man  and  man.  If,  indeed,  any  firaud  can  be 
proved,  that  will  do." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  by  ourselves  at  night,  I  observed  of 
our  host,  ''  aspectum  gtnerosum  tiabet : " — "  it  generosum  mnimmm^^  he 
added.     For  fear  of  being  overheard  in  th^  small  Highland  houses, 

Seamd  EdUian.  —Line     :  Rtad  "  caught. " 

Ibid, — On  line  20,  this  note  :— **Sir  William  Blackstone  says  >b  his  'ComacB- 
taiies,'  that '  he  cannot  find  that  ever  this  custom  prevailed  in  England  ;'  and  thcfft* 
lore  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  given  rise  to  Borough- En^isk.** 
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I  often  talked  to  him  in  such  Latin  as  I  could  speak,  and  with  as 
much  of  the  English  accent  as  I  could  assume,  so  as  not  to  be 
understood,  in  case  our  conversation  should  be  too  loud  for  the 
•[•ace. 

We  had  each  an  elegant  bed  in  the  same  room ;  and  here  it  was  that 
r.  circumstance  occurred,  as  to  which  he  has  been  strangely  misun- 
derstood. From  his  description  of  his  chamber,  it  has  erroneously 
been  supposed,  that,  his  bed  being  too  short  for  him,  his  feet, 
during  the  night,  were  in  the  mire;  whereas  he  has  only  said,  that, 
when  he  undressed,  he  felt  his  feet  in  the  mire:  that  is,  the  clay- 
floor  of  the  room,  on  which  he  stood  before  he  went  into  bed,  was 
wet,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  broken,  which  let  in  the 
rain.^ 

Sunday,  11th  October. 

Being  informed  that  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  observation  hi 
Ulva,  we  took  boat,  and  proceeded  to  Inchkenneth,  where  we  were 
introduced  by  our  friend  Col  to  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  the  Chief  of  his 
clan,  and  to  two  young  ladies,  his  daughters.  Inchkenneth  is 
a  pretty  little  island,  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  all 
good  land. 

As  we  walked  up  from  the  shore,  Dr.  Johnson's  heart  was  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  road  marked  with  cart-wheels,  as  on  the  main 
land;  a  thing  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  gave  us  a 
pleasure  similar  to  that  which  a  traveller  feels,  when,  whilst 
wandering  on  what  he  fears  is  a  desart  island,  he  perceives  the  print 
of  human  feet 

Military  men  acqtdre  excellent  habits  of  having  all  conveniencies 
about  them.  Sir  Allan  M'Lean,  who  had  been  long  in  the  army, 
and  had  now  a  lease  of  this  island,  had  formed  a  commodious 
habitation,  though  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  small  buildings,  only 
one  story  high.  He  had,  in  his  little  apartments,  more  things  than 
I  could  enumerate  in  a  page  or  twa 

Among  other  agreeable  drcomstaiices^  it  was  not  the  least,  to 
find  here  a  parcel  of  the  *'  Caledonian  Mercmy,'*  published  since  we 
left  Edinburgh;  which  I  read  with  that  pleasure  which  every  man 

^  The  old  Macqnmnie  maniion,  Mr.  After  some  yeftn*  campaigning^  he  re- 

Carruthers  says,   is   still  standing,  and  tuned  to  die  in  hit  native  Hebrides,  at 

"Johnson's  room  *'  is  shown  to  strangers.  the  age  of  103.    The  history  of  John- 

The  old  chief,  four  years  after  Johnson's  son's  entertainers  has  a  romance  quite  In 

visit,  had  to  sell  his  estate ;  and,  though  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  Toiir< 
past  sixty,   took   service  in  the  army. 
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feels  who  has  been  for  some  time  secluded  from  the  animated  scenes 
of  the  busy  world 

Dr.  Johnson  found  books  here.  He  bade  me  buy  Bishop  Gastrell's 
**  Christian  Institutes,"  which  was  lying  in  the  room.  He  said, 
'^  I  do  not  like  to  read  any  thing  on  a  Sunday,  but  ^diat  is  thecdo- 
gical;  not  that  I  would  scrupulously  refuse  to  look  at  any  thing 
which  a  friend  should  shew  me  in  a  news-paper ;  but  in  general,  I 
would  read  only  what  is  theological.  I  read  just  now  some  of 
'Drummond's  Travels/  before  I  perceived  what  books  were  here. 
I  then  took  up  Derham's  '  Physico-Theology."* 

Every  particular  concerning  this  island  having  been  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  present 
the  publick  with  the  observations  that  I  made  upon  it,  in  nqr 
Journal. 

I  was  quite  easy  with  Sir  Allan  almost  instantaneously.  He 
knew  the  great  intimacy  that  had  been  between  my  &ther  and  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Hector,  and  was  himself  of  a  very  frank  disposi- 
tion. After  dinner.  Sir  Allan  said  he  had  got  Dr.  Campbell  about 
an  hundred  subscribers  to  his  ''  Britannia  Eluddata^^  (a  work  since 
published  under  the  title  of  "A  Political  Survey  of  Great-Britain,") 
of  whom  he  believed  twenty  were  dead,  the  publication  having  been 
so  long  delayed.  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  imagine  the  delay  of  publicar 
tion  is  owing  to  this ; — ^that,  after  publication,  there  will  be  no  more 
subscribers,  and  few  will  send  the  additional  guinea  to  get  their 
books :  in  which  they  will  be  wrong ;  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  in  the  work.  I  think  highly  of  Campbell  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts.  In  the  second  place,  he  has 
very  extensive  reading ;  not,  perhaps,  what  is  properly  called  learn- 
ing, but  history,  politicks,  and,  in  short,  that  popular  knowledge 
which  makes  a  man  very  useful.  In  the  third  place,  he  has  learnt 
much  by  what  is  called  the  vox  viva.  He  talks  with  a  great  many 
people." 

Speaking  of  this  gentleman,  at  Rasay,  he  told  us,  that  he  one 
day  called  on  him,  and  they  talked  of  TulFs  "Husbandry."  Dr. 
Campbell  said  something.  Dr.  Johnson  began  to  dispute  it  "  Come^ 
said  Dr.  Campbell,  we  do  not  want  to  get  the  better  of  one  another : 
we  want  to  increase  each  other's  ideas."  Dr.  Johnson  took  it  in 
good  part,  and  the  conversation  then  went  on  coolly  and  instruc- 
tively. His  candour  in  relating  this  anecdote  does  him  much 
credit;  and  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  proves  how  easily  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  talk  from  a  better  motive  than  "  for  victory." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  shewed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  Highlander, 
that  he  won  Sir  Allan's  heart :  indeed,  he  has  shewn  it  during  the 
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whole  of  oar  Tour.  One  night,  in  Col,  he  strutted  about  the  room 
with  a  broad-sword  and  target,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance; 
and,  another  night,  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  a  large  blue  bonnet  on 
his  head.  His  age,  his  size,  and  his  bushy  grey  wig,  with  this 
covering  on  it,  presented  the  image  of  a  venerable  Senachi;  and, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  Lowland  Scots,  he  seemed  much 
pleased  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  Caledonian.  We 
only  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  partake  of  Ae 
social  glass.  One  of  his  arguments  against  drinking,  appears  to 
me  not  convincing.  He  urged,  that,  ''in  proportion  as  drinking 
makes  a  man  different  from  what  he  is  before  he  has  drunk,  it  is 
bad;  because  it  has  so  frur  affected  his  reason."  But  may  it  not  be 
answered,  that  a  man  may  be  altered  by  \\.  far  the  better;  that  his 
spirits  may  be  exhilarated,  without  his  reason  being  afifected?  On 
the  general  subject  of  drinking,  however,  I  do  not  mean  positively 
to  take  the  other  side.     I  am  diMus,  nan  improbus. 

In  the  evening.  Sir  Allan  informed  us  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
his  house  to  have  prayers  every  Sunday;  and  Miss  M'Lean  read 
the  evening  service,  in  which  we  all  joined.  I  then  read  Ogden's 
second  and  ninth  Sermons  on  Prayer,  which,  with  their  other  dis- 
tinguished excellence,  have  the  merit  of  being  short  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  it  was  the  most  agreeable  Sunday  he  had  ever  passed; 
and  it  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  afterwa:xls 
wrote  the  following  ode  upon  Inchkenneth : 

Insula  Sancti  Kennkthi. 

*^Paroa  guidem  regio^  sed  relligiane  priarum 

NotOy  Caledonias  panditur  intra  aquae  ; 
Voa  uH  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  feroeee 

Dicitur^  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delates  placido  per  coerula  cursu 

Scire  locum  volui  quid  daret  ille  tuvL 
niic  Leniades  humili  regnabat  in  aula^ 

Leniades  magnis  nobilitcUus  avis  : 
Una  duas  habuit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas^ 

Quae  Amor  undarum  fingeret  esse  deas: 
Nan  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris^ 

Accola  Danubii  quaiia  savus  habet ; 
Mollia  nan  deerant  vacua  solatia  vitce^ 

She  librae  poscant  otia^  sive  lyram. 

Second  EdUiefu—Unt  24 :  <«  ode  "  altered  to  *•  Latin  VMsa* 
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iMxemiiUaditSj  legis gems d§da swfaim 

S^  kominum  4U  atras  atm  fr9ad  « 
fmUi  imier  sirefitus  saari  n0n  mumrm  imUm 

Cessaruni;  pittas  hie  ptoque  tstrmfiai: 
Quid  quad  saaifid  versauH  ftmsma  Okras^ 

Ltgitimas  fadunt  ptdora  pura  freas. 
Quo  vagar  ulterius  t  quod  ubique  nqmrOur  kk  flf  / 

Hie  secura  quits,  kic  d  konestus  amor/* 


Monday,  iSM  October. 

We  agreed  to  pan  this  day  with  Sir  Allan,  and  he  engaged  to 
have  every  thing  in  order  for  our  voyage  to-morrow. 

Being  now  soon  to  be  separated  from  our  amiable  friend  young 
C0I9  his  merits  were  all  remembered.  At  Ulva  he  had  appeared  in 
a  new  character,  having  given  us  a  good  prescription  for  a  ookL 
On  my  mentioning  him  with  warmth,  Dr.  Johnscm  said,  *'Cal  does 
every  thing  for  us :  we  will  erect  a  statne  to  CoL"  '*  Yes,  nid  I, 
and  we  will  have  him  with  his  varioos  attributes  and  characters^ 
like  Mercury,  or  any  other  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  will  have  him 
as  a  pilot ;  we  will  have  him  as  a  fisherman,  as  a  hunter,  as  a  hus- 
bandman, as  a  physician." 

I  this  morning  took  a  spade,  and  dug  a  little  grave  in  the  floor  o< 
a  ruined  chapel  near  Sir  Allan  M 'Lean's  house,  in  which  I  buried 
some  human  bones  I  found  there.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  me  for 
what  I  had  done,  though  he  owned,  he  could  not  have  done  it  He 
shewed  in  the  chapel  at  Rasay,  his  horrour  at  dead  men's  bones. 
He  shewed  it  again  at  Col's  house.  In  the  Charter-room  there  was 
a  remarkably  large  shin-bone,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a  bone 
of  John  Garve,  one  of  the  lairds.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  look  at  it ; 
but  started  away. 

At  breakfast,  I  asked,  "What  is  the  reason  that  we  are  angry  at 
a  trader's  having  opulence?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  the  reason  is, 
(though  I  don't  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  a  reason),  we  see 
no  qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  superiority.  We 
are  not  angry  at  a  soldier's  getting  riches,  because  we  see  that  he 
possesses  qualities  which  we  have  not  If  a  man  returns  from  a 
battle,  having  lost  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  full  of  gold,  we  fed 
that  he  deserves  the  gold;  but  we  cannot  think  that  a  fellow,  by 
sitting  all  day  at  a  desk,  is  entitled  to  get  above  us."  Boswuj. 
"But,  sir,  may  we  not  suppose  a  merchant  to  be  a  man  of  an  en- 
larged mind,  such  as  Addison  in  the  "  Spectator  "  describes  Sir  Andrew 
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Freeport  to  have  been?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  we  may  suppose 
any  fictitious  character.  We  may  suppose  a  philosophical  day- 
labourer,  who  is  happy  in  reflecting  that,  by  his  labour,  he  con- 
tributes to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  support  of  his 
fellow  creatures ;  but  we  find  no  such  philosophical  day-labourer.  A 
merchant  may,  perhaps,  be  a  man  of  an  enlarged  mind ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind." 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Solander  say  he  wa9  a  Swedish 
Laplander.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  don't  believe  he  is  a  Laplander.  The 
Laplanders  are  not  much  above  four  feet  high.  He  is  as  tall  as 
you ;  and  he  has  not  the  copper  colour  of  a  Laplander."  Boswell. 
"But  what  motive  could  he  have  to  make  himself  a  Laplander?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  must  either  mean  the  word  Laplander  in  a 
very  extensive  sense,  or  may  mean  a  voluntary  degradation  of  him- 
self. '  For  all  my  being  the  great  man  that  you  see  me  now,  I  was 
originally  a  Barbarian ; '  as  if  Burke  should  say,  '  I  came  over  a 
wild  Irishman,' — which  he  might  say  in  his  present  state  of  ex- 
altation." 

Having  ex^Hressed  a  desire  to  have  an  island  like  Inchkenneth, 
Dr.  Johnson  set  himself  to  think  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  man 
in  such  a  situation.  ''Sir,  I  should  build  me  a  fortification,  if  I 
came  to  live  here ;  for,  if  you  have  it  not,  what  should  hinder  a 
parcel  of  ruffians  to  land  in  the  night,  and  carry  off  every  thing  you 
have  in  the  house,  which,  in  a  remote  country,  would  be  more 
valuable  than  cows  and  sheep  ?  add  to  all  this  the  danger  of  having 
your  throat  cut"  Boswell.  "I  would  have  a  large  dog."  John- 
son. "  So  you  may,  sir ;  but  a  large  dog  is  of  no  use  but  to  alarm." 
He,  however,  I  apprehend,  thinks  too  lightly  of  the  power  of  that 
animal  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  is  afraid  of  no  dog.  "  He 
would  take  him  up  by  the  hinder  legs,  which  would  render  him 
quite  helpless, — and  then  knock  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  beat 
out  his  brains."  Topham  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  at  his  house  in 
the  country,  two  large  ferocious  dogs  were  fighting.  Dr.  Johnson 
looked  steadily  at  them  for  a  little  while;  and  then,  as  one  would 
separate  two  little  boys  who  are  foolishly  hurting  each  other,  he  ran 
up  to  them,  and  cuffed  their  heads  till  he  drove  them  asunder.  But 
few  men  have  his  intrepidity,  Herculean  strength,  or  presence  of 
mind.  Most  thieves  or  robbers  would  be  afi^id  to  encounter  a 
mastiff. 

I  observed,  that,  when  young  Col  talked  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
his  family,  he  always  said  "  my  lands."  For  this  he  had  a  plausible 
pretence ;  for  he  told  me,  there  has  been  a  custom  in  this  family, 
that  the  laird  resigns  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son  when  he  comes 
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age,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  certain  life-rent  He  said,  it  wit 
a  voluntary  custom ;  but  I  think  I  found  an  instance  in  the  charter- 
room  that  there  was  such  an  obligation  in  a  contract  of  marriage. 
If  the  custom  was  voluntary,  it  was  only  curious ;  but  if  founded  on 
obligation,  it  might  be  dangerous :  for  I  have  been  told,  that  in 
Otaheitd,  whenever  a  child  is  bom,  (a  son,  I  think),  the  &ther  loses 
his  right  to  the  estate  and  honours,  and  that  this  unnatural,  or 
rather  absurd  custom,  occasions  the  murder  of  many  children. 

Young  Col  told  us  he  could  run  down  a  greyhound ;  **  for,  said  he, 
the  dog  runs  himself  out  of  breath,  by  going  too  quick,  and  then  I 
get  up  with  him."  I  accounted  for  his  advantage  over  the  dog^  by 
remarking  that  Col  had  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  knew  how  to 
moderate  his  pace,  which  the  dog  had  not  sense  enough  to  do.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  ''He  is  a  noble  animal.  He  is  as  complete  an 
islander  as  the  mind  can  figure.  He  is  a  former,  a  sailor,  a  hunter, 
a  fisher:  he  will  run  you  down  a  dog:  if  any  man  has  a  iaily  it 
is  CoL  He  is  hospitable ;  and  he  has  an  intrepidity  of  talk,  whether 
he  understands  the  subject  or  not  I  regret  that  he  is  not  more 
mtellectual." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  of  which  he  would 
not  undertake  to  persuade  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  country. 
*'ril  carry  a  Frenchman  to  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  FU  tdl  him, 
*  by  our  law,  you  may  walk  half  round  the  church ;  but,  if  you  walk 
round  the  whole,  you  will  be  punished  capitally : '  and  he  would 
believe  me  at  once.  Now,  no  Englishman  would  readily  swallow 
such  a  thing:  he  would  go  and  inquire  of  somebody  else."  The 
Frenchman's  credulity,  I  observed,  must  be  owing  to  his  being 
accustomed  to  implicit  submission;  whereas  every  Englishman 
reasons  upon  the  laws  of  his  country;  and  instructs  his  representa- 
tives who  compose  the  legislature. 

This  day  was  passed  in  looking  at  a  small  island  adjoining  Inch 
kenneth,  which  afforded  nothing  worthy  of  observation ;  and  in  such 
social  and  gay  entertainments  as  our  Uttle  society  could  fiimish. 


Tuesday^  19M  October. 

After  breakfast  we  took  leave  of  the  young  ladies,  and  of  our 
excellent  companion  Col,  to  whom  we  had  been  so  much  obliged. 
He  had  now  put  us  under  the  care  of  his  Chief;  and  was  to  hasten 
back  to  Sky.  We  parted  firom  him  with  very  strong  feelings  of  kind- 
ness and  gratitude,  and  we  hoped  to  have  had  some  future  opportunity 
of  proving  to  him  the  sincerity  of  what  we  felt ;  but  in  the  following 
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year  he  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  Sound  between  Ulva  and 
Mull;^  and  this  imperfect  memorial,  joined  to  the  high  honour  of 
being  tenderly  and  respectfully  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
only  return  which  the  uncertainty  of  human  events  has  permitted 
us  to  make  to  this  deserving  young  man. 

Sir  Allan,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  accompany  us  to  Icolm- 
kill,  had  a  strong  good  boat,  with  four  stout  rowers.*  We  coasted 
along  Mull  till  we  reached  Gribon,  where  is  what  is  called  Mac- 
kinnon's  cave,  compared  with  which  that  at  Ulinish  is  inconsider- 
able. It  is  in  a  rock  of  a  great  height  dose  to  the  sea.  Upon  the 
left  of  its  entrance  there  is  a  cascade,  almost  perpendicular  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  rock.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  conducted 
thither  artificially,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  cave  with  water. 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  no  credit  to  this  tradition.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  b  firmly  founded  upon  good  grounds ; 
so,  on  the  other,  he  is  incredulous  when  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  belief;  being  in  this  respect  just  the  reverse  of  modem  infidels, 
who,  however  nice  and  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidences  of 
religion,  are  yet  often  so  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  and  impro- 
bable tales  of  another  nature,  that  Lord  Hailes  well  observed,  a 
good  essay  might  be  written  Sur  la  creduHtk  des  IncreduUs, 

The  height  of  this  cave  I  cannot  tell  with  any  tolerable  exactness ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  very  lofty,  and  to  be  a  pretty  regular  arch.  We 
penetrated,  by  candlelight,  a  great  way ;  by  our  measurement,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  Tradition  says,  that  a  piper 
and  twelve  men  once  advanced  into  this  cave,  nobody  can  tell  how 
far ;  and  never  returned.  At  the  distance  to  which  we  proceeded  the 
air  was  quite  pure;  for  the  candle  burnt  fireely,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  the  flame  growing  globular;  but  as  we  had  only  one^ 
we  thought  it  dangerous  to  venture  further,  lest,  should  it  have  been 
extinguished,  we  should  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
we  could  remain  without  danger.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  this  was  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  he  had  ever  seea 

We  saw  the  island  of  Staffa,  at  no  very  great  distance,  but  could 
not  land  upon  it,  the  surge  was  so  high  on  its  rocky  coast. 

Sir  Allan,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  Mull,  was  still  talking  of  its 
woods^  and  pointing  them  out  to   Dr.   Johnson,  as  appearing  at  a 

>  The  catastrophe  occurred  on  Septem-  notes  on  "  Johnson's  Tour  "  {ap,  Croker), 

her  25.    The  party  were  crossing  a  ferry  says  that  his  wife  wept  when  she  heazd 

for  Mull,  "  and  haying  dined  in  a  friend^s  the  news. 

house/'  says  the  aooonnt,  <*  the  melancholy  *  Sir  Walter  Scott  saw  the  rains  of  the 

accident  happened  on  their  return.   Four  huts  at  Inchkenneth  where  Johnson  had 

out  of  the  nine,  indudmg  the  host,  were  been  received.     Some  remnants  of  the 

saved  by  a  ferry-boat. "    Boswell,  in  his  paper-hanginj^  were  still  on  the  wall. 
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distance  on  the  skirts  of  that  island,  as  we  sailed  along.  JoHVSOir. 
"Sir,  I  saw  at  Tobennorie  what  they  called  a  wood,  whidi  I  un- 
luckily took  for  heath.  If  you  shew  me  what  I  shall  take  for  Jurwt^ 
it  will  be  something." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  aad  par- 
took of  a  cold  repast,  which  we  carried  with  us.  We  hoped  to  have 
procured  some  rum  or  brandy  for  our  boatmen  and  servants,  from  a 
public-house  near  where  we  landed;  but  unfortunately  a  fimetal  a 
few  days  before  had  exhausted  all  their  store.  Mr.  CampbeU,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tacksmen,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  receiving  a  message  from  Sir  Allan,  sent  us  a  libenl 
supply. 

We  continued  to  coast  along  Mull,  and  passed  by  Nun's  Island, 
which  it  is  said  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Icolmkill,  and  from  which, 
we  were  told,  the  stone  for  the  buildings  there  was  taken.  As  we 
sailed  along  by  moonlight,  in  a  sea  somewhat  rough,  and  often 
between  black  and  gloomy  rocks.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*  If  this  be  not 
roving  among  the  Hebrides^  nothing  is."  The  repetition  of  words 
which  he  had  so  often  previously  used^  made  a  strong  impfcssion  oo 
my  imagination;  and,  by  a  natural  course  of  thinking,  led  me  to 
consider  how  our  present  adventures  would  appear  to  me  at  a  fiiture 
period. 

I  have  often  experienced,  that  scenes  through  which  a  man  has 
passed,  improve  by  lying  in  the  memory  :  they  grow  mellow.  A€ti 
labores  sunt  jucundu  This  may  be  owing  to  comparing  them  with 
present  listless  ease.  Even  harsh  scenes  acquire  a  sofrness  by 
length  of  time ;  and  some  are  like  very  loud  sounds,  which  do  not 
please,  or  at  least  do  not  please  so  much,  till  you  are  removed  to  a 
certain  distance.  They  may  be  compared  to  strong  coarse  pictures, 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  viewed  near.  Even  pleasing  scenes  improve 
by  time,  and  seem  more  exquisite  in  recollection,  than  when  they 
were  present;  if  they  have  not  faded  to  dimness  in  the  memoiy. 
Perhaps,  there  is  so  much  evil  in  every  human  enjoyment,  when 
present, — so  much  dross  mixed  with  it,  that  it  requires  to  be  refined 
by  time ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  why  time  should  not  melt  away  the 
good  and  the  evil  in  equal  proportions; — ^why  the  shade  should 
decay,  and  the  light  remain  in  preservation. 

After  a  tedious  sail,  which,  by  our  following  various  turnings  of 
the  coast  of  Mull,  was  extended  to  about  forty  miles,  it  gave  us  no 

S{€9nd  Edition,— On  line  27  this  note :  "  I  have  lately  observed  that  this  thoqgfal 
has  been  elegantly  expressed  by  Cowley : 

'  Things  which  offend  when  present,  and  affiright. 
In  memory,  well  painted,  move  delight '  " 
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small  pleasure  to  perceive  a  light  in  the  village  at  Icolmkill,  in 
iHiich  almost  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live,  dose  to  where 
the  ancient  buildings  stood.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral,  jnst  discernible  in  the  air,  was  a  picturesque 
object 

When  we  bad  landed  upon  this  sacred  place,  which,  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  I  had  thought  on  with  veneration.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  cordially  embraced.  We  had  long  talked  of  visiting  Icolmkill; 
and,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  at  times  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  effect  our  purpose.  To  have  seen  it, 
even  alone,  would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction;  but  the 
venerable  scene  was  rendered  much  more  pleasing  by  the  company 
of  my  great  and  pious  friend,  who  was  no  less  affected  by  it  than  I 
was ;  and  who  has  described  the  impressions  it  should  make  on  the 
mind,  widi  such  strength  of  thought,  and  energy  of  language,  that 
I  shall  quote  his  words,  as  conveying  my  own  sensations  much 
more  forcibly  than  I  am  capal^e  of  doing  : 

"Ws  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  Island,  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if 
it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses,  whatever  makes  the  past^  the  distant,  or  the  futiure,  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philoso> 
phy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona  1 "  * 

Upon  hearing  that  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  was  arrived,  the  inhabitants, 
who  still  consider  themselves  as  the  people  of  McLean,  to  whom 
the  island  formerly  belonged,  though  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  at 
present  possession  of  it,  ran  eagerly  to  hinu 

We  were  accommodated  this  night  in  a  large  bam,  the  island  afford- 
ing no  lodging  that  we  should  have  liked  so  well.     Some  good  hay 

*  Had  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sablime  passage,  the  world  must 
have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  present  respectable  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  ^  was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  admiration. 

^  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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was  strewed  at  one  end  of  it,  to  form  a  bed  for  us,  upoo  which  «e 
lay  with  our  clothes  on ;  and  we  were  furnished  with  blankets  frm 
the  village.  Each  of  us  had  a  portmanteau  for  a  pilknr.  When  I 
awaked  in  the  morning,  and  looked  round  me^  I  cxmld  not  hdp 
smiling  at  die  idea  of  the  Chief  of  the  McLeans,  the  great  Ei^Ui 
Moralist,  and  myself,  lying  thus  extended  in  such  a  situatioo. 

Wednesday^  aoM  0{iober. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  surveyed  die  remains  of  antiquhy  at 
this  {dace,  accompanied  by  an  illiterate  fellow,  as  Cicerone^  who 
called  himself  a  descendimt  of  a  cousin  of  Saint  Coliimba,  the 
founder  of  the  religious  establishment  here.  As  I  knew  that 
many  persons  had  already  examined  them,  and  as  I  saw  Dr.  John- 
son inspecting  and  measuring  several  of  the  ruins  of  which  he  has 
since  given  so  full  an  account,  my  mind  was  quiescent  \  and  I  re- 
solved to  stroll  among  them  at  my  ease,  to  take  no  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate minutely,  and  only  receive  the  general  impresdoo  of 
solemn  antiquity,  and  the  particular  ideas  of  such  objects  as  should 
of  themselves  strike  my  attention. 

We  walked  from  the  Monastery  of  Nuns  to  the  great  church  oi 
cathedral,  as  they  call  it,  along  an  old  broken  causeway.  They 
told  us,  that  this  had  been  a  street ;  and  that  there  were  good  houses 
built  on  each  side.  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  if  it  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  paved  road  for  the  nuns.  The  Convent  of  Monks,  the  great 
church,  Oran's  chapel,  and  four  other  chapels,  are  still  to  be  dis- 
cerned. But  I  must  own  that  Icolmkill  did  not  answer  my 
expectations ;  for  they  were  high,  from  what  I  had  read  of  it,  and 
still  more  from  what  I  had  heard  and  thought  of  it,  from  my  earliest 
years.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  it  came  up  to  his  expectations,  because 
he  had  taken  his  impression  from  an  account  of  it  subjoined  to 
Sacheverel's  ''  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  where  it  is  said,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  seen  here.  We  were  both  disappointed,  when  we 
were  shewn  what  are  called  the  monuments  of  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Denmark,  and  of  a  King  of  France.  There  are 
only  some  grave-stones  flat  on  the  earth,  and  we  could  see  no 
inscriptions.  How  far  short  was  this  of  marble  monuments,  like 
those  in  Westminster-Abbey,  which  I  had  imaged  here !  The 
grave-stones  of  Sir  Allan  McLean's  family,  and  of  that  of  M'Quarrie, 
has  as  good  an  appearance  as  the  royal  ones;  if  they  were  royal, 
which  we  doubted. 

Second  Edition. — Lines  38,  39  :  **as  the  royal  ones ;  if  they  were  royal,  which  we 
doubted  "  altered  to  "as  the  royal  grave-stones  ;  if  they  were  royal,  we  doubted." 
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My  easiness  to  give  credit  to  what  I  heard  in  the  course  of  oui 
Tour,  was  too  great  Dr.  Johnson's  peculiar  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation detected  much  traditional  fiction,  and  many  gross  mistakes. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  was  provoked  by  people  care- 
lessly telling  him,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  confidence,  what 
he  found,  on  questioning  them  a  little  more,  was  erroneous.  Of 
this  there  were  innumerable  instances. 

I  left  him  and  Sir  Allan  at  breakfast  in  our  bam,  and  stole  back 
again  to  the  cathedral,  to  indulge  in  solitude  and  devout  meditation. 
While  contemplating  the  venerable  ruins,  I  reflected  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  solemn  scenes  of  piety  never  lose  their  sanc- 
tity and  influence,  though  the  cares  and  follies  of  life  may  prevent 
us  from  visiting  them,  or  may  even  make  us  fancy  that  their  effects 
are  only  ''as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past,"  and  never  again  to  be 
perceived.  I  hoped,  that,  ever  after  having  been  in  this  holy  place, 
I  should  maintain  an  exemplary  conduct  One  has  a  strange  pro- 
pensity to  fix  upon  some  point  of  time  fix>m  whence  a  better  course 
of  life  may  begin. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  opposite  shore  of  the  island,  where 
Saint  Columba  is  said  to  have  kuided,  I  procured  a  horse  firom  one 
M'Ginnis,  who  ran  along  as  my  guide.  The  M'Ginnises  are  said 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  clan  of  M'Lean.  Sir  Allan  had  been  told 
that  this  man  had  refused  to  send  him  some  rum,  at  which  the 
knight  was  in  great  indignation.  "You  rascal!  (said  he,)  don't 
you  know  that  I  can  hang  you,  if  I  please?"  Not  adverting  to  the 
Chieftain's  power  over  his  dan,  I  imagined  that  Sir  Allan  had 
known  of  some  capital  crime  that  the  fellow  had  committed,  which 
he  could  discover,  and  so  get  him  condemned;  and  said,  "How 
so?"  "Why,  (said  Sir  Allan,)  are  they  not  all  my  people?" 
Sensible  of  my  inadvertency,  and  most  willing  to  contribute  what 
I  could  towards  the  continuation  of  feudal  authority,  "Very  true," 
said  I.  Sir  Allan  went  on:  "Refuse  to  send  rum  to  me,  you 
rascal !  Don't  you  know  that,  if  I  order  you  to  go  and  cut  a  man's 
throat,  you  are  to  do  it  ? "  "  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour !  and  my 
own  too,  and  hang  myself  too.**  The  poor  fellow  denied  that  he 
had  refused  to  send  the  rum.  His  making  these  professions  was 
not  merely  a  pretence  in  presence  of  his  Chief;  for  after  he  and  I 
were  out  of  Sh*  Allan's  hearing,  he  told  me,  "  Had  he  sent  his  dog 
for  the  rum,  I  would  have  given  it:  I  would  cut  my  bones  for 
him."  It  was  very  remarkable  to  find  such  an  attachment  to  a 
Chief,  though  he  had  then  no  connection  with  the  island,  and  had 
not  been  there  for  fourteen  yean.  Sir  Allan,  by  way  of  upbraiding 
the  fellow^  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  a  Campbell" 

VOL.  in.  98 
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Tbe  piace    vindi    I    vesc  us   xe  is  abour 
villaae.      Tbey    cail    x    P*: 
Coiumca  came:    -rwxxt^ 
as  mart^  on  ±e  ixacii  bf 
B  ±e  >tTgta.  of  ce  Gmaca. 

Icoimk:!!  s   i  icde  aiaiuL 
anii  aHlzi  ;   andy  I  was  uaid.  daer  impoct 
Tne;  are  iadnsniaas.  and  make  didr  ovn 
and  diey  fanev  a  pxsd  deal  of  beer,  vfaidi 
of  die  och«r  iaiaadL 

We  iet  sau  uazn  aboac  mkMif  ,  and  m  dte 
Man,   near  die  ^acMse    of  the   Reveresd   Mz.   Xcfl   M*Leo4 
having  been  mfonned  of  our  fooim^  br  a  laemgf,  ftoiB  Sr 
came  tKX  to  meet  osu      We    were  ^las  iii^it  way  agiceablj 
cained  at  his  hoQs&     Dr.  Johzisoa  observed  to  me,   dmt  he  «: 
cleasest-headed  man  that  he  bad  met  widi  in  die  We 
He  seemed  to  be  veil  acqcainted  vidi  De.  Johnson's 
courteoGslj  sud,    **!    have   been  otsxi    ofaligBd  to    700, 
never  had  the  pkasore  of  seemg  fon  befiore.* 

He  uM  OS,  be  had  lived  sbr  some  time  in  Sc  Kflda,  onder  ^ 
tuition  of  the  ministeT  or  rarrrhi^  there;  and  had  there  nrsc  rmd 
Horace  axid  VirgiL  The  scenes  which  they  desciibe  mist  base 
been  a  strong  onoast  to  the  druory  waste  aroond  him. 


Thursday^  2isf  Oetcctr. 

Trjs  morning  the  subject  of  poliiicks  was  introdoced.  John: 
''  Pulteney  was  as  paltry  a  fellow  as  could  be.  He  was  a  Whigi 
who  pretended  to  be  honest ;  and  you  know  it  is  ridiculous  for  a 
Whi^'  to  pretend  to  be  honest  He  cannot  hold  it  oat"  He  called 
Mr.  Pitt  a  meteor:  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  fixed  star.  He  said, 
''It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  all  the  force  of  government  was 
required  10  prevent  Wilkes  from  being  chosen  the  chief  magistrate 
0!  L/jndon,  though  the  liver>'inen  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops. 
^  knew  he  would  debauch  their  daughters  ?  "  * 

*  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  obsenration  on  thb  Strang  satirical 
k  lly  on  my  classical  companion,  Mr.  Wilkes.  Reporting  it  lately  from  memory,  m 
his  presence,  I  expressed  it  thus  :— **  They  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops,  §^i» 
dursi  ;  they  knew  ne  would  debauch  their  daughters,  if  he  c§uld;  *  iHiich,  aooord- 
int;  to  the  French  phrase,  may  be  said  rencherir  on  Dr.  Johnson ;  bat  on  looking 
into  my  Journal,  I  found  it  as  abore,  and  would  by  no  means  make  any  additioa. 
Mr.  Wilkes  received  both  readings  with  a  good  humour  that  I  cannot  cnoo^ 
ariiiiire.     Indeed  both  he  and  I  (as,  with  respect  to  myself,  the  reader  has  more  than 
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BoswELL.  ''The  History  of  Ei^[land  is  so  strange^  that,  if  it 
were  not  so  well  vouched  as  it  is,  it  would  hardly  be  credible.** 
Johnson.  ''Sir,  if  it  were  told  as  shortly,  and  wi^  as  little  pre- 
paration for  introducing  the  different  events^  as  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Kings,  it  would  be  equally  liable  to  objections  of  impro- 
bability." Mr.  M'Leod  was  much  pleased  with  the  justice  and 
novelty  of  the  thought  Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  what  he  had  said, 
as  follows:  "Take,  as  an  instance,  Charles  the  First's  concessions 
to  his  parliament,  which  were  greater  and  greater,  in  proportion  as 
the  parliament  grew  more  insolent,  and  less  deserving  of  trust 
Had  these  concessions  been  related  nakedly,  without  any  detail  of 
the  circumstances  which  gradually  led  to  them,  they  would  not  have 
been  believed." 

Sir  Allan  McLean  bragged,  that  Scotland  had  the  advantage 
of  England,  by  its  having  more  water.  Johnson.  "Sir,  we  would 
not  have  your  water,  to  take  the  vile  bogs  which  produce  it  You 
have  too  much  I  A  man  who  is  drowned  has  more  water  than 
either  of  us;"  and  then  he  laughed.  (But  this  was  surely  robust 
sophistry;  for  the  people  of  taste  in  England,  who  have  seen  Scot- 
land, own  that  its  variety  of  rivers  and  lakes  make  it  naturally 
more  beautiful  than  England,  in  that  respect)  Pursuing  his  victory 
over  Sir  Allan,  he  proceeded :  "  Your  country  consists  of  two 
things,  stone  and  water.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  earth  above  the 
stone  in  some  places,  but  a  very  little;  and  the  stone  is  always 
appearing.  It  is  like  a  man  in  rags ;  the  naked  skin  is  still  peeping 
out" 

He  took  leave  of  Mr.  M^Leod,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your 
entertainment  and  your  conversation." 

Mr.  CampbeU,  who  had  been  so  polite  yesterday,  came  this  morn- 
ing on  purpose  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  very  obligingly  furnishec: 
us  with  horses  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to  Mr.  M 'Clean's  ot 
Lochbuy,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night     We  dined  at  the  house 

once  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this  Journal,)  are  too  fond  of  a  bon-moi 
not  to  relish  it,  though  we  should  be  ourselves  the  object  of  it. ' 

Let  me  add,  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  here  mentioned,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  V9as  elected  chief  magistrate  of  London,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  high  office  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  city.  Some  years 
before  Dr.  Johnson  died,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
together :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  on  easy, 
and  not  unfriendly  terms.  The  particulars  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  at 
large  in  my  Life  op  Dr.  Johnson. 

Second  Edition,— \Afit  12  :  "gradually"  altered  to  "generally." 

*  •*  When  Wilkes  and  I  sat  together  wit,  like  gunpowder  thrown  into  the  fire» 
each  glass  of  wine  produced  a  flash  of      Puff !  putt  !  ^ — Boswelliana, 

28— fl 
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iA  Dr.  Alexander  M'Lean,  another  ph^rician  in  Moll,  who  was  » 
much  struck  with  the  uncommon  coDversatkn  of  Dr.  Johnsoo, 
that  he  observed  to  me,  **  This  n;an  is  just  a  hogshead  of  sease.* 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  "  TuxkiaAi  Spy,''  whicli  Uj  in  the  idod. 
that  it  told  nothing  but  what  every  body  mig^  have  known  at  that 
time  \  and  that  what  was  good  in  it,  did  not  pay  you  for  the  trouble 
of  reading  to  find  iL 

After  a  very  tedious  ride,  through  what  a{^>eared  to  me  die  wool 
gloomy  and  desolate  country  I  had  ever  beheld,  we  azrived,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Lochboy. 
Buy^  in  Erse,  signifies  yellow,  and  I  at  first  imagined  that  the  loch 
or  branch  of  the  sea  here,  was  thus  denominated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  I  afterwards  learnt  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  hill  above  it,  which,  being  of  a  yellowish  hue,  has  the  epithet 
of  Btiy. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Lochbuy's  being  a  great  imiing  biaggs- 
dodo,  a  kind  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  both  in  size  and  manners ;  but  we 
found  that  they  had  swelled  him  up  to  a  fictitious  size,  and  clothed 
him  with  imaginary  qualities.  Col's  idea  of  him  was  equally  extra- 
vagant, though  very  different:  he  told  us,  he  was  quite  a  Don 
Quixote ;  and  said,  he  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see  him  and  Dr. 
Johnson  together.  The  truth  is,  that  Lochbuy  proved  to  be  only  a 
bluff,  comely,  noisy  old  gentleman,  proud  of  his  hereditary  conse- 
quence, and  a  very  hearty  and  hospitable  landlord.  Lady  Lochbuy 
was  sister  to  Sir  Allan  McLean,  but  much  older.  He  said  to  me, 
''They  are  quite  Antediluvians''  Being  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  well,  Lochbuy  bawled  out  to  him,  '*  Are  you  of  the  John- 
stons of  Olcncro,  or  of  Ardnamurchan  ? "  Dr.  Johnson  gave  him  a 
signiticant  look,  but  made  no  answer;^  and  I  told  Lochbuy  that  he 
was  not  Johns//?/!,  but  Johnr^/i,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 

Lochbuy  some  years  ago  tried  to  prove  himself  a  weak  man,  liable 
to  imposition,  or,  as  we  term  it  in  Scotland,  a  facile  man,  in  order 
to  set  aside  a  lease  which  he  had  granted  ;  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 
On  my  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  seemed 
much  surprized  that  such  a  suit  was  admitted  by  the  Scottish 
law,  and  observed,  that  ''  in  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stultify 
himself." 

Sfcond  EditioH^^On  Uit  line,  this  note  :  "  This  mazim,  however,  has  been  contro- 
verted. See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.  p.  291 ;  and  the  aathoritiei 
there  quoted.'* 

1  *'Th(rre  wasn  tradition  in  theisland,"      with  neither  family*  said  bluntly,  '  Tkm 
Mr.  Carrutlicrs  says,  '*  that  the  old  laird,      you  must  be  a  bastard* " 
on  hearing  that  Johnson  was  connected 
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Sir  Allan,  Lochbuy,  and  I,  had  the  conversation  chiefly  to  our- 
selves to-night :  Dr.  Johnson,  being  extremely  weary,  went  to  bed 
soon  after  supper. 

Friday^  2  ad  October. 

Before  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  breakfast,  Lady  Lochbuy  said,  "he 
was  a  dungeon  of  wit;"  a  very  common  phrase  in  Scotland  to 
express  a  profoundness  of  intellect,  though  he  afterwards  told  me, 
that  he  had  never  heard  it  She  proposed  that  he  should  have 
some  cold  sheep's-head  for  break&st  Sir  Allan  seemed  displeased 
at  his  sister's  vulgarity,  and  wondered  how  such  a  thought  should 
come  into  her  head.  From  a  mischievous  love  of  sport,  I  took  the 
lady's  part ;  and  very  gravely  said,  "  I  think  it  is  but  £ur  to  give  him 
an  offer  of  it  If  he  does  not  choose  it,  he  may  let  it  alone."  "  I 
think  so,"  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  brother  with  an  air  of  victory. 
Sir  Allan,  finding  the  matter  desperate,  strutted  about  the  room,  and 
took  snuff.  When  Dr.  Johnson  came  in,  she  called  to  him,  "  Do 
you  choose  any  cold  sheep's-head,  sir?"  "No,  Madam,"  said  he, 
with  a  tone  of  surprise  and  anger.  "It  is  here,  sir,"  said  she, 
supposing  he  had  refused  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  in. 
They  thus  went  on  at  cross  purposes,  till  he  confirmed  his  refusal  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood;  while  I  sat  quietly  by,  and 
enjoyed  my  success. 

After  breakfast,  we  surveyed  the  old  castle,  in  the  pit  or  dungeon 
of  which  Lochbuy  had  some  years  before  taken  upon  him  to  imprison 
several  persons;  and  though  he  had  been  fined  in  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was  so  little  affected  by  it,  that, 
while  we  were  examining  the  dungeon,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  smile, 
''Your  father  knows  something  of  this;"  (alluding  to  my  father's 
having  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  his  trial)  Sir  Allan  whispered 
me,  that  the  laird  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  he  had  lost  his  heri- 
table jurisdiction. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  ferry,  by  which  we  were  to  cross  to  the 
mainland  of  Aig]^leshire.  Lochbuy  and  Sir  Allan  accompanied  us. 
We  were  told  much  of  a  war-saddle,  on  which  this  reputed  Don 
Quixote  used  to  be  mounted;  but  we  did  not  see  it,  for  the  young 
laird  had  applied  it  to  a  less  noble  purpose,  having  taken  it  to  Falkirk 
fair  with  a  drove  cf  black  cattUy 

*  The  yoong  laird,  when  wnriiig  in  through   the    body    when    serving   at 

America  lost  lus  life,  in  consequence  of  Jamaica,   owing   to  a  dispnte   abcrat  a 

a  dispute  about  carving  a  duck.    This  gooae. 
recalls   Sterne's   father,  who    was   ran 
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We  bade  adiea  to  Lochbuy,  and  to  our  very  kind  condnctor  9r 
Allan  M'Lean,  on  the  shore  of  Mull,  and  then  got  into  the  fenj- 
boat,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strewed  with  branches  of  trees  or 
bushes,  upon  which  we  sat.  We  had  a  good  day,  and  a  fine  passage, 
and  in  the  evening  landed  at  Oban,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  inn. 
^  After  having  been  so  long  confined  at  different  times  ip  islands,  froa 
'which  it  was  always  uncertain  when  we  could  get  away,  it  wis 
comfortable  to  be  now  on  the  main  land,  and  to  know  that,  if  in 
health,  we  might  get  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or  £ngiand  in  a 
certain  number  of  days. 

Here  we  discovered,  from  the  conjectures  which  were  formed,  that 
the  people  on  the  main  land  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our  motioDSi 
for  in  a  Glasgow  news-paper  we  found  a  paragraph,  which,  as  it  con- 
tains a  just  and  well-turned  compliment  to  my  illustrious  Moid,  I 
shall  here  insert : 

^'  We  are  well  assured  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  confined  by  tempestuoos 
weather  to  the  isle  of  Sky ;  it  being  unsafe  to  venture,  in  a  smaE 
boat,  upon  such  a  stormy  surge  as  is  very  common  there  at  diis 
time  of  the  year.  Such  a  philosopher,  detained  on  an  almost  barren 
island,  resembles  a  whale  left  upon  the  strand.  The  latter  will  be 
welcome  to  every  body,  on  account  of  his  oil,  his  bone,  &c.,  and  the 
other  will  charm  his  companions,  and  the  rude  inhabitants,  with  his 
superior  knowledge  and  wisdom,  calm  resignation,  and  unbounded 
benevolence." 

Saturday^  23^  October. 

After  a  good  nighfs  rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our  leisure.  We 
talked  of  Goldsmith's  ''Traveller,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
highly ;  and,  while  I  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great  coat,  he 
repeated  from  it  the  character  of  the  English  nation,  ?duch  he  did 
with  such  energy,  that  the  tears  started  into  his  eye. 

We  could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which,  according  to  the : 

Second  Edition.  —  After  line  30^  read  .— 

"  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  stmte^ 
With  daring  aims  irreg[ularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  denance  in  their  eye. 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature*s  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control. 
While  ev*n  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  1 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.'* 
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diiur  dignioriy  was  appropriated  to  Dr.  Johnson's  sheltie.  I  and 
Joseph  rode  with  halters.  We  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  a  pretty  wide 
lake,  and  on  the  further  side  of  it,  dose  by  the  shore,  found  a  hut 
for  our  inn.  We  were  much  wet  I  changed  my  dothes  in  part, 
and  was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dried.  Dr.  Johnson  resolutely 
kept  on  all  his  dothes,  wet  as  they  were,  letting  them  steam  before 
the  smoky  turf  fire.  I  thought  him  in  the  wrong;  but  his  firmness 
was,  perhaps,  a  spedes  of  heroism. 

I  remember  but  little  of  our  conversation.  I  mentioned  Shen- 
stone's  saying  of  Pope,  that  he  had  the  art  of  condensing  sense 
more  than  any  body.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''  It  is  not  true,  sir.  There 
is  more  sense  in  a  line  of  Cowley  than  in  a  page  (or  a  sentence,  or 
ten  lines, — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  very  phrase)  of  Pope." 
He  maintained,  that  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  a  narrow 
man.  I  wondered  at  this;  and  observed,  that  his  building  so 
great  a  house  at  Inveraray  was  not  like  a  narrow  man.  ''Sir, 
(said  he,)  when  a  narrow  man  has  resolved  to  build  a  house,  he 
builds  it  like  another  man.  But  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  was 
narrow  in  his  ordinary  expences,  in  his  quotidian  expences." 

The  distinction  is  very  just  It  is  in  the  ordinary  expences  of  life 
that  a  man's  liberality  or  narrowness  is  to  be  discovered.  I  never 
heard  the  word  quotidian  in  this  sense,  and  I  imagined  it  to  be  a 
word  of  Dr.  Johnson's  own  fitbrication ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  in 
Dr.  Young's  •*  Night  Thoughts,"  (Night  fifth,) 

''  Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey." 

and  m  my  friend's  Dictionary,  supported  by  the  authorities  of 
Charles  I.  and  Dr.  Donne. 

It  rained  very  hard  as  we  journeyed  on  after  dinner.  The  roar 
of  torrents  from  the  mountains,  as  we  passed  along  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  other  circumstances  attending  our  ride  this  evening,  have 
been  mentioned  with  so  much  animation  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

We  got  at  night  to  Inveraray,  where  we  found  an  excellent  inn. 
Even  here.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  change  his  wet  clothes. 

The  prospect  of  good  accommodation  cheered  us  much.  We 
supped  well ;  and  after  supper.  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
taste  any  fermented  liquor  during  all  our  travels,  called  for  a  gill  of 
whisky.  ''Come,  (said  he,)  let  me  know  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
Scotsman  happy  I"  He  drank  it  all  but  a  drop,  which  I  begged 
leave  to  pour  into  my  glass,  that  I  might  say  we  drank  whisky 
together.  I  proposed  Mrs.  Thrale  should  be  our  toast  He  would 
not  have  ktr  drunk  in  whisky,  but  rather  "some  insular  lady:"  so 
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we  drank  one  of  the  ladies  whom  we  had  lately  left  He  owned 
to-night,  that  he  got  as  good  a  room  and  bed  as  at  an  English  inn. 

I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  letter  from  home,  which 
relieved  me  from  the  anxiety  I  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  received  any  account  of  my  fitmily  for  many  weeks.  I  also 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrick,  which  was  a  regale  as  agreeable 
as  a  pine-apple  would  be  in  a  desert.  He  had  favoured  me  with  his 
correspondence  for  many  years ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were 
at  Invemessi  I  had  written  to  him  as  follows : 

"  InTemest,  Sunday,  S9  August,  1773* 
'*My  dbar  Sir,— Here  I  am,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  actually 
with  me.  We  were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to  which,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches.  Your  old  preceptor  repeated, 
with  much  solemnity,  the  speech — 

*  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores  ?    What  are  thesc^ 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,'  &c 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness.  I 
have  had  great  romantick  satisfaction  in  seeing  Johnson  upon  die 
classical  scenes  of  Shakspeare  in  Scotland;  which  I  really  looked 
upon  as  almost  as  improbable  as  that  ^Bimam  wood  should  come 
to  Dunsinane.'  Indeed,  as  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  view 
him  as  a  permanent  London  object,  it  would  not  be  much  more 
wonderfrd  to  me  to  see  St  Paul's  church  moving  along  where  we 
now  are.  As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  post-chaises;  but  to-morrow 
we  are  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  ascend  into  the  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the  ferry,  where  we  are  to  cross  to  Sky. 
We  shall  see  that  Island  fully,  and  then  visit  some  more  of  the 
Hebrides ;  after  which  we  are  to  land  in  Argyleshire,  proceed  by 
Glasgow  to  Auchinleck,  repose  there  a  competent  time,  and  then 
return  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence  the  "  Rambler  "  will  depart  for  old 
England  again,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  convenient.  Hitherto,  we 
have  had  a  very  prosperous  expedition.  I  flatter  myself,  serveiur 
ad  imum^  qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  He  is  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  I  have  a  rich  journal  of  his  conversation.  Look  back,  Davy," 
10  Lichfield, — run  up  through  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  you 
first  knew  Mr.  Johnson, — and  enjoy  with  me  his  present  extraor- 
dinary Tour.     I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  writing  to  you  from 

*  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  this  familiar  appellation  to  my  celebrated  friend*  to 
bring  in  a  more  lively  manner  to  his  remembrance  the  period  when  he  was  Dr. 
Johnson's  pupiL 
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this  place.  The  sitaation  of  the  old  castle  corresponda  exactly  to 
Shakspeare's  description.  While  we  were  there  to-day,  it  hap- 
pened oddly,  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of  the  chimney-top% 
and  croaked.    Then,  I  in  my  turn  repeated 

'  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan, 
Under  my  battlements.' 

"I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Think  what  enthuiastick  hap- 
piness I  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  walking  among  the 
romantick  rocks  and  woods  of  my  ancestors  at  Auchinleck !  Write 
to  me  at  Edinburgh.  You  owe  me  his  verses  on  great  George  and 
tuneful  Gibber,  and  the  bad  verses  which  led  him  to  make  his  fine 
ones  on  Philips  the  musician.  Keep  your  promise,  and  let  me  have 
them.  I  ofifer  my  very  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  and 
ever  am 

^  Your  warm  admirer  and  friend, 

^*  James  Boswxll. 

**  Tp  David  Garuck,  Esq.  ;  Londm.** 

His  answer  was  as  follows : 

"Hampton,  Sept.  14,  1773. 

''Dear  Sir, — ^You  stole  away  from  London,  and  left  us  all  in 
the  lurch;  for  we  expected  you  one  night  at  the  club,  and  knew 
nothing  of  your  departure.  Had  I  paid  you  what  I  owed  you,  for 
the  book  you  bought  for  me,  I  should  only  have  grieved  for  the  loss 
of  your  company,  and  slept  with  a  quiet  conscience;  but,  wounded 
as  it  is,  it  must  remain  so  till  I  see  you  again,  though  I  am  sure  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Johnson  will  discharge  the  debt  for  me,  if  you  will 
let  him.  Your  account  of  your  journey  to  Fores,  the  raven,  old 
castle,  &C.  &C.  made  me  half  mad.  Are  you  not  rather  too  late  in 
the  year  for  fine  weather,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  seeing  places  ? 
I  hope  your  pleasure  will  continue  quaUs  ab  inceptOy  &c 

"Your  friend  ^  threatens    me    much.      I    only  wish  that 

he  would  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and,  if  he  prints  his  play,  I 
will  forgive  him.  I  remember  he  complained  to  you,  that  his  book- 
seller called  for  the  money  for  some  copies  of  his  ,*  which 

I  subscribed  for,  and  that  I  desired  him  to  call  again.  The  truth 
is,  that  my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  that  for  weeks  together  I 
have  not  ten  shillings  in  my  pocket      However,  had  it  been  other- 

^  Mickle.    The  name  is  furnished  in  a         '  Lusiad. 
letter  of  Johnson's  to  Mrs.  Thnde. 
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wife,  H  vat  not  to  gi»al  a  Grime  to  dnw  hia  p^^^rtffw^ 
upon  me.  I  deqMW  all  that  he  can  dc\  and  am  g^ad  duU  I  cm  «> 
easily  get  rid  of  him  and  hk  ingiatitiide.  I  am  JMirlftifBl  both  Id 
abuse  and  ingratitude. 

''You,  I  am  sure,  will  no  more  recommend  jfoot  poetaaten  to  nf 
civility  and  good  offices. 

"Shall  I  recommend  to  you  a  Play  of  Eschylna^  (the  'PkooM- 
theus,')  published  and  translated  by  poor  (dd  MoreU,  who  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine?  It  will  be  bat  half  a  goine!, 
and  your  name  shall  be  put  in  the  list  I  am  maWiwg  fy^  }aSasL.  Yoa 
will  be  in  very  good  company. 

"  Now  for  the  Epitaphs ! 

\Th€S€y  together  with  the  versa  am  George  the  Seeomd^  emd  Celkj 
CMer^  as  Mis  Poet  Laureai^  of  wkkk  mperfed  espies  k§m 
g(me  abtmt^  will  appear  m  my  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson^ 

*^\  have  no  more  paper,  or  I  should  have  said  more  to  you 
My  love  and  respects  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Your's  ever, 

^TK  GauooL 

**  I  can't  write.    I  have  the  gout  in  my  hand 

**  r«  Jambs  Boswbll,  Btq.  EdimimrgkJ^ 


Sunday^  34M  October. 

We  passed  the  forenoon  cahnly  and  {daddly.  I  prevafled  on 
Dr.  Johnson  to  read  aloud  Ogden's  sixth  Sermon  on  Pn^rer, 
which  he  did  with  a  distinct  expression,  and  pleasing  solemnity. 
He  praised  my  favourite  preacher,  his  elegant  language  and  ie> 
markable  acuteness;  and  said,  he  fought  infidels  with  their  own 
weapons. 

As  a  spedmen  of  Qgden's  manner,  I  insert  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  sermon  which  Dr.  Johnson  now  read.  The  preacher, 
after  arguing  against  that  vain  philosophy  which  maintains,  in  con- 
formity with  tiie  hard  principle  of  eternal  necessity,  or  unchange- 
aUe  predetermination,  that  the  only  efifect  of  prayer  for  others^ 
aMiongh  we  are  exhorted  to  pray  for  them,  is  to  produce  good  dis- 
poaitions  in  omadves  towards  them ;  thus  expresses  himself : 

"A  plain  man  might  be  apt  to  ask,  But  if  this  then,  though 
enjoined  in  the  hxAy  scriptures,  is  to  be  my  real  aim  and  intention, 
ivhen  I  am  taught  to  pray  for  other  persons,  why  is  it  that  I  do  not 
plamly  so  express  it  ?    Why  is  not  the  form  of  the  petition  brought 
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nearer  to  the  meaning?  Give  them,  say  I  to  our  heavenly  father, 
what  is  good  But  this,  I  am  to  understand,  will  be  as  it  will  be, 
and  is  not  ft)r  me  to  alter.  What  is  it  then  that  I  am  doing?  I 
am  desiring  to  become  charitable  myself;  and  why  may  I  not  plainly 
say  so  ?  Is  there  shame  in  it,  or  impiety  ?  The  wish  is  laudable : 
why  should  I  form  designs  to  hide  it  ? 

**  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  better  to  be  brought  about  by  indirect  means, 
and  in  this  artful  manner  ?  Alas !  who  is  it  that  I  would  impose 
on  ?  From  whom  can  it  be,  in  this  commerce,  that  I  desire  to  hide 
any  thing?  When,  as  my  saviour  commands  me,  I  have  entered 
into  my  closet^  and  shut  my  door^  there  are  but  two  parties  privy  to 
my  devotions,  God  and  my  own  heart;  which  of  the  two  am  I 
deceiving?" 

He  wished  to  have  more  books,  and,  upon  inquiring  if  there  were 
any  in  the  house,  was  told  that  a  waiter  had  some,  which  were 
iHought  to  him;  but  I  recollect  none  of  them,  except  Herve3r's 
'^  Meditations."  He  thought  slightingly  of  this  admired  book.  He 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  would  not  allow  even  the  scene  of  the 
dying  Husband  and  Father  to  be  pathedck.  I  am  not  an  impartial 
judge;  for  Hervejr's  "Meditations"  engaged  my  aflfections  in  my 
early  years.  He  read  a  passage  concerning  the  moon,  ludicrously, 
and  shewed  how  easily  he  could,  in  the  same  style,  make  reflections 
on  that  planet,  the  very  reverse  of  Hervey's,  representing  her  as 
treacherous  to  mankind.  He  did  this  with  much  humour;  but  I 
have  not  preserved  the  particulars.  He  then  indulged  a  playiiil 
fimcy,  in  making  a  Meditation  an  a  puddingy  of  which  I  hastily 
wrote  down,  in  his  presence,  the  following  note;  which,  though 
imperfect,  may  serve  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  it 

Meditation  on  a  Pudding. 

"  Let  us  seriously  reflect  of  what  a  pudding  is  composed  It  is 
composed  of  flour  that  once  waved  in  the  golden  grain,  and  drank 
the  dews  of  the  morning ;  of  milk  pressed  from  the  swelling  udder 
by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milk-maid,  whose  beauty  and 
innocence  might  have  recommended  a  worse  draught;  who,  while 
•he  stroked  the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious  thoughts  of  wandering 
in  palaces,  formed  no  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tures :  milk,  which  is  <lrawn  from  the  cow,  that  useful  animal,  that 
eats  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  supplies  us  with  that  which  made 
the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  mankind  in  the  age  which  the  poets 
have  agreed  to  call  golden.    It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that  miracle  of 
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nature,  which  the  theoretical  Burnet  has  compared  to  creation.  An  I 
egg  contains  water  within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface ;  and  an  \ 
formed  mass,  by  the  incubation  of  the  parent,  becomes  a  r^nk 
animal,  furnished  with  bones  and  sinews,  and  covered  with  feathen. 
Let  us  consider ;  can  there  be  more  wanting  to  complete  the  Medi- 
tation oo  a  Pudding?  If  more  is  wanting,  more  may  be  found  It 
contains  salt,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  putrefaction :  salt,  which  ii 
made  the  image  of  intellectual  excellence,  contributes  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  pudding." 

In  a  magazine  I  found  a  sa3ring  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  something  to 
this  purpose;  that  the  happiest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  what  he 
passes  lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning.  I  read  it  to  him.  He 
said,  "I  may,  perhaps,  have  said  this;  for  nobody,  at  times,  talks 
more  laxly  than  I  do."  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him,  that  this  was 
dangerous  from  one  of  his  authority. 

I  spoke  of  living  in  the  country,  and  upon  what  footing  one 
should  be  with  neighbours.  I  observed  that  some  people  were 
afraid  of  being  on  too  easy  a  footing  with  them,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  their  time  would  not  be  their  own.  He  made  the  obvious 
remark,  that  it  depended  much  on  what  kind  of  neighbours  one  has, 
whether  it  was  desireable  to  be  on  an  easy  footing  with  them,  or 
not  I  mentioned  a  certain  baronet,  who  told  me,  he  never  was 
happy  in  the  country,  till  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  his 
neighbours,   which  he   contrived  in  different   ways  to  bring   about 

"Lord    (said    he)    stuck    long;    but    at    last    the 

fellow  pounded  my  pigs,  and  then  I  got  rid  of  him."  Johnson. 
*'Nay,  sir,  my  Lord  got  rid  of  Sir  John,  and  shewed  how  little  he 
valued  him,  by  putting  his  pigs  in  the  pound."  ^ 

I  told  Dr.  Johnson  I  was  in  some  difficulty  how  to  act  at  Inve- 
raray. I  had  reason  to  think  that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  ^  disliked 
me,  on  account  of  my  zeal  in  the  Douglas  cause;  but  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  always  been  pleased  to  treat  me  with  great  civility.' 
They  were  now  at  the  castle,  which  is  a  very  short  walk  from  our 
inn ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  I  should  go  and  pay  my  re^ 
spects  there?  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  had  stated  the  case,  was 
clear  that  I  ought;  but,  in  his  usual  way,  he  was  very  shy  of  dis- 
covering a  desire  to  be  invited  there  himself  Though,  from  a  con- 
viction  of  the   benefit   of   subordination  to  society,    he  has   always 

>  This  seems  like  what  the  wild  Sir  John  father,  in  1760,  '*  My  lord,  I  like  your 

Lade  would  do.  son ;  this  boy  must  not  be  shot  at  for 

'  One  of  the  beautiful  Gunnings.  three-and-sixpence  a  day." — B^sweilkma, 
*  It  was  the  duke  who  said  to  Boswell's 
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i  shewn  great  respect  to  persons  of  high  rank,  when  he  happened  to 
i  be  in  their  company,  yet  his  pride  of  character  has  ever  made  him 
!•  guard  against  any  appearance  of  courting  the  great.  Besides,  he 
f  was  impatient  to  get  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expected  letters  At 
the  same  time  he  was,  I  believe,  secretly  not  unwilling  to  have 
attention  paid  him  by  so  great  a  Chieftain,  and  so  exalted  a  noble- 
man. He  insisted  I  should  not  go  to  the  castle  this  day  before 
dinner,  as  it  would  look  like  seeking  an  invitation.  "  But,  said  I, 
if  the  duke  invites  us  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  shall  we  accept?" 
**Yes,  sir;"  I  think  he  said,  "to  be  sure."  But,  he  added,  ''He 
won't  ask  us ! "  I  mentioned,  that  I  was  afraid  my  company  might 
be  disagreeable  to  the  duchess.  He  treated  this  objection  with  a 
manly  disdain :  "  That,  sir,  he  must  settle  with  his  wife."  We 
dined  well.  I  went  to  the  castle  just  about  the  time  when  I  sup- 
posed the  ladies  would  be  retired  from  dinner.  I  sent  in  my  name ; 
and,  being  shewn  in,  found  the  amiable  duke  sitting  at  the  head  of 
his  table  with  several  gentlemen.  I  was  most  politely  received, 
and  gave  his  grace  some  particulars  of  the  curious  journey  which  I 
had  been  making  with  Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  rose  from  table,  the 
duke  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  you  and  Dr.  Johnson  will  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow." I  thanked  his  grace ;  but  told  him,  my  friend  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  back  to  London.  The  duke,  with  a  kind  compla- 
cency, said,  "He  will  stay  one  day;  and  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
see  this  place  to  advantage."  I  said,  I  should  be  sure  to  let  him 
know  his  grace's  invitatioa  As  I  was  going  away,  the  duke  said, 
''Mr.  Bos  well,  won't  you  have  some  tea?"  I  thought  it  best  to  get 
over  the  meeting  with  the  duchess  this  night;  so  respectfully 
agreed.  I  was  conducted  to  the  drawing-room  by  the  duke,  who 
announced  my  name ;  but  the  duchess,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
daughter.  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  and  some  other  ladies,  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  me.  I  should  have  been  mortified  at  being  thus 
coldly  received  by  a  lady  of  whom  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
always  entertained  a  very  high  admiration,  had  I  not  been  consoled 
by  the  obliging  attention  of  the  duke. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  informed  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  invitation,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  readily 
accepted  of  it  We  talked  of  a  violent  contest  which  was  then 
carrying  on,  with  a  view  to  the  next  general  election  for  Ayrshire; 
where  one  of  the  candidates,  in  order  to  undermine  the  old  and 
established  interest,  had  artfully  held  himself  out  as  a  champion  for 
the  independency  of  the  county  against  aristocratick  influence,  and 
had  persuaded  several  gentlemen  into  a  resolution  to  oppose  every 
candidate   who    was    supported    by  peers.     "  Foolish   fellows !   (said 
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lir.  Johnson,)  don't  they  see  that  diey  aie  a 
the  peers  one  way  as  the  other.  The  peen  have  but  So  t}pm  i 
candidate,  to  ensure  him  success.  It  is  said,  the  aokf  waj  to  aib 
a  pig  go  forward,  is  to  pall  him  back  bjr  the  taiL  TlKoe  peofriie 
most  be  treated  like  pigs." 


Monday,  t^tk  October. 

My  acquaintance,  the  Reverend  Mr.  J<^m  M'Anlaj,  one  of  de 
ministers  of  Inveraray,  and  brother  to  oar  good  fncoA  at  Caldo^ 
came  to  tis  this  morning,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  castle,  when 
I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  We  were  siievn 
through  the  house;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  impressioo  made 
upon  my  fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids  tripping  aboot  in  nest 
morning  dresses.  After  seeing  for  a  long  time  little  bat  mstki^, 
their  lively  manner,  and  gay  inviting  appearance,  pleased  me  so 
much,  that  I  thought,  for  the  moment,  I  could  have  been  a  kmgfal- 
errant  for  them.* 

We  then  got  into  a  low  one-horse  chair,  ordered  fiir  as  bf  the 
duke,  in  which  we  drove  about  the  pkce.  Dr.  Johnaan  was  modi 
struck  by  the  grandeur  and  el^ance  of  diis  princely  seat.  He  sai4 
*'What  I  admire  here,  is  the  total  defiance  of  expence."  I  hid 
a  particular  pride  in  shewing  him  a  great  nimiber  of  fine  dd 
trees,  to  compensate  for  the  nakedness  which  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  He  thought  the 
castle  too  low,  and  wished  it  had  been  a  story  higher. 

When  we  came  in,  before  dinner,  we  found  the  duke  and  some 
gentlemen  in  the  hall.  Dr.  Johnson  took  much  notice  of  the  luge 
collection  of  arms,  which  are  excellently  disposed  there;  I  told 
what  he  had  said  to  Sir  Alexander  McDonald,  of  his  ancestors  not 
suffering  their  arms  to  rust.  ''  Well,  (said  the  doctor,)  but  let  us  be 
glad  we  live  in  times  when  arms  may  rust  We  can  sit  to-day  at 
his  grace's  table,  without  any  risk  of  being  attacked,  and  perhaps 
sitting  down  again  wounded  or  maimed.''  The  duke  placed  Dr. 
Johnson  next  himself  at  table.  I  was  in  fine  spirits;  and  though 
sensible  that  I  had  the  misfortune  of  not  being  in  fovour  with  the 
duchess,  1  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and  offered  her  grace 

^  On  reflection,  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  I  wonder  that  my  Tenerahle  fellow- 
traveller  shouKl  have  read  this  passage  without  censuring  my  levity. 

St€<md  Edition,— \J\vifi%  23,  24:  *'  He  thought  the  castle  too  low,'*  hz^  1 
to  line  19,  and  insertetl  after  *'  seat." 

Ibid. — Line  23  :  after   *  thought,"  •*  however  '*  inserted. 
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lotne  of  the  dish  that  was  before  me.  It  must  be  owned  that  I  was 
in  the  right  to  be  quite  unconcemed,  if  I  could.  I  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  guest ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  adopted 
the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

I  knew  it  was  not  the  rule  of  modem  high  life  to  drink  to  any 
body;  but,  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  for  once  to  look  the 
duchess  in  the  &ce,  with  a  glass  in  my  hand,  I  with  a  res|)ectful 
air  addressed  her,  ''My  Lady  Duchess,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink 
your  grace's  good  health."  I  repeated  the  words  audibly,  and  with 
a  steady  countenance.  This  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  much;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  hiunan  feelings. 

The  duchess  was  very  attentive  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  know  not  how 
a  middle  state  came  to  be  mentioned.  Her  grace  wished  to  hear  him 
on  that  point.  ''Madam,  (said  he,)  your  own  relation,  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell,  can  tell  you  better  about  it  than  I  can.  He  was  a  bishop 
of  the  nonjuring  communion,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject'' 
He  engaged  to  get  it  for  her  grace.  He  afterwards  gave  a  full 
history  of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  which  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
recollect  particularly.  He  said,  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  bred  a 
violent  Whig,  but  afterwards  ''kept  better  eompany^  and  became  a 
Tory."  He  said  this  with  a  smile,  in  pleasant  allusion,  as  I 
thought,  to  the  opposition  between  his  own  political  principles  and 
those  of  the  duke's  clan.  He  added,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  after  the 
Revolution,  was  thrown  into  jail  on  account  of  his  tenets;  but,  on 
application  by  letter  to  the  old  Lord  Townshend,  was  released :  that 
he  always  spoke  of  his  lordship  with  great  gratitude,  saying, 
"  though  a  IVAig,  he  had  humanity." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  together,  in  June  1784,  at 
Pembroke  collie,  Oxford,  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  the 
master ;  and  I  having  expressed  a .  regret  that  my  note  relative  to 
Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  was  imperfect,  he  wms  then  so  good  as  to 
write  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  blank  page  of  my  Journal  opposite 

Second  EdiUon, — On  line  16,  this  note : — *'  As  this  book  is  now  become  veiy 
scarce,  I  shall  subjoin  the  title,  which  is  carious  : 

<*  *  The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  Sute  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection :  Of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  :  And  the  Necessity  of  Purification  ;  plainly  proved  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Frimitiye  Church :  and 
acknowledged  by  several  learnt  Fathers  and  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  anid  others  since  the  Reformation.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning the  Descent  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell,  while  his  Body  lay  in  the 
Grave.  Together  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hickes  concerning  this 
Book,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  Middle  State,  partiralar  Judgment,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  Edition.  And  a  Manuscript  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Overall  upon  the  Subject  of  a  Middle  State,  and  never  before 
printed.  Also,  a  Preservative  against  several  of  the  Errors  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  six  small  Treatises.  By  the  Honourable  Archibald  CampbelL 
Folio,  1721." 
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to  that  which  contained  what  I  have  now  mentioiied»  the  fcXkma^ 
paragraph ;  which,  however,  ii  not  quite  io  fiill  aa  the  nanmtive  le 
gave  at  Inveraray : 


'<  The  Htmourabk  Archibald  CampbiU  was,  I  Mfetm^  tka 
of  the  Marquis  ef  Argyle.  He  began  life  by  e^gie^mg  m 
Monmauiks  rtbeUim,  and,  to  escape  the  law,  Hoei  some  time  h 
Surinam.  When  he  returned,  he  became  ualous  for  episeopoiy  aai 
monarchy :  and  at  the  Revolution  adhered  not  omfy  to  the  Nonjuren, 
but  to  thou  who  refused  to  communicaie  with  the  Church  of  Engfeni, 
or  to  be  present  at  any  worship  where  the  usurper  wms  neenHaued  es 
hing.  He  was,  I  believe,  more  than  once  apprdimdod  he  ike  rags 
of  King  William,  and  ona  at  the  accession  cf  George.  Me  weu  tk 
familiar  friend  of  Hiches  and  Nelson;  a  mam  of  Utters^  but  inju- 
dicious;  aud  very  curious  and  inquisitive,  but  ereduloms.  He  iioei 
in  1743,  or  44,  about  75  years  old.** 

The  subject  of  luxury  was  introduced.  Dr.  Johnson  defended  it 
<*We  have  now  (said  he,)  a  splendid  dinner  before  us;  Which  of  all 
these  dishes  is  unwholesome?"  The  duke  asserted,  that  he  had 
observed  the  grandees  of  Spain  diminished  in  their  size  by  luxuiy. 
Dr.  Johnson  politely  refrained  from  opposing  directly  an  observatioc 
which  the  duke  himself  had  made ;  but  said,  "  Man  must  be  very 
different  from  other  animals,  if  he  is  diminished  by  good  living ;  for 
the  size  of  all  other  animals  is  increased  by  iX..**  I  made  some 
remark  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  in  second  sight.  The  duchess 
said,  "I  fancy  you  will  be  a  Methodist*'  This  was  the  only 
sentence  her  grace  deigned  to  utter  to  me;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  she  thought  it  a  good  hit  on  my  credulity  in  the  Douglas 
cause. 

A  gentleman  in  company,  after  dinner,  was  desired  by  the  duke 
to  go  to  another  room,  for  a  specimen  of  curious  marble,  which  his 
grace  wished  to  shew  us.  He  brought  a  wrong  piece,  upon  which 
the  duke  sent  him  back  again.  He  could  not  refuse ;  but,  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  servility,  he  whistled  as  he  walked  out 
of  the  room,  to  shew  his  independency.  On  my  mentioning 
this  afterwards  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said,  it  was  a  nice  trait  of 
character. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  so  entertaining,  that 
Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  after  dinner,  went  and  placed  her  chair  close 
to  his,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  listened  eagerly.  It  would 
have  made  a  fine  picture  to  have  drawn  the  Sage  and  her  at  this 
*^e  in   their  several  attitudes.     He  did  not   know,  all  the   while 
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how  much  he  was  honoured.  I  told  him  afterwards.  I  never  saw 
hun  so  gentle  and  complaisant  as  this  day. 

We  went  to  tea.  The  duke  and  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room,  conversing.  The  duchess  still  continued  to  shew 
the  same  marked  coldness  for  me;  fov  which,  though  I  suffered 
from  it,  I  made  every  allowance,  considering  the  very  warm  part 
that  I  had  taken  for  Douglas,  in  the  cause  in  which  she  thought 
her  son  deeply  interested.  Had  not  her  grace  discovered  some  dis- 
pleasure tomrds  me,  I  should  have  suspected  her  of  insensibility  or 
dissimulation. 

Her  grace  made  Dr.  Johnson  come  and  sit  by  her,  and  asked  him 
why  he  made  his  journey  so  late  in  the  year.  ''Why,  madam, 
(said  he,)  you  know  Mr.  Boswell  must  attend  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  it  does  not  rise  till  the  twelfth  of  August"  She  said,  with 
some  sharpness,  "I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  BoswelL"  Poor  Lady 
Lucy  Douglas,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  observed,  ''She  knew 
too  much  of  Mr.  BoswelL"  I  shall  make  no  remark  on  her  grace's 
speech.  I  indeed  felt  it  as  rather  too  severe;  but  when  I  recol- 
lected that  my  punishment  was  inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty, 
I  had  that  kind  of  consolation  which  a  man  would  feel  who  is 
strangled  by  a  silken  cord.  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  attention  to  her 
grace.  He  used  afterwards  a  droll  expression,  upon  her  enjoying 
the  three  titles  of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Argyle.  Borrowing 
an  image  from  the  Turkish  empire,  he  called  her  a  Duchess  with 
thru  tails. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  our  visit  at  the  castle  of  Inveraray. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  exceedingly  polite  to  him,  and,  upon  his 
complaining  of  the  shehies  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  being  too 
small  for  him,  his  grace  told  him  he  should  be  provided  with  a  good 
horse  to  carry  him  next  day. 

Mr.  John  M'Aulay^  passed  the  evening  with  us  at  our  inn. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  people  whose  principles  were  good,  but 
whose  practice  was  faulty,  Mr.  M'Aulay  said,  he  had  no  notion  of 
people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good  professions,  whose  practice 
was  not  suitable.  The  Doctor  grew  warm,  and  said,  "Sir,  are  you 
so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not  to  know  that  a 
man  may  be  very  smcere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
practice  ?  " 

Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestionably  in  the  right;  and  whoever 
examines    himsdf   candidly,    will    be   satisfied   of  it^    though    the 


*  Gfandfirtber    of   the    bte    Lord    MMmky. 
VOL.  HL 
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incoDsistenq^  between  principles    and    practice  is    greater   m 
men  than  in  others. 

I  recoUect  very  little  of  this  nighf s  conversadofL  I  am  sonj 
that  indolence  came  upon  me  towards  the  condusioB  of  our 
Journey,  so  that  I  did  not  write  down  what  passed  with  the 
assiduity  as  during  the  greatest  part  of  it 


TuesitKy^  ttih  October. 

Mr.  M'Aulay  breakliasted  with  us,  nothing  hurt  or  dMmaycd  hf 
his  last  night's  correction.  Being  a  man  of  good  sena^  he  had  a 
just  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Either  yesterday  morning,  or  this,  I  communicated  to  Dr.  John- 
son, from  Mr.  M'Aulajr's  information,  the  news  tibat  Dr.  Beattie 
had  got  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  sat  up  ia 
his  bed,  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried,  ^'O  brave  wef  a  pnmliar 
exclamation  of  his  when  he  rejoices.* 

As  we  sat  over  our  tea,  Mr.  Home's  Tragedy  of  '^ Dongas" 
was  mentioned  I  put  Dr.  Johnson  in  mind,  that  once,  in  a  coffee- 
house, at  Oxford,  he  called  to  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  ''How  canoie  you, 
sir,  to  give  Home  a  gold  medal  for  writing  that  foolish  phLy?" 
and  defied  Mr.  Sheridan  to  shew  ten  good  lines  in  it  He  did 
not  insist  they  should  be  together;  but  that  there  were  not  ten 
good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  He  now  persisted  in  tfaia.  I 
endeavoured  to  defend  that  pathetick  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and 
repeated  the  following  passage : 


'  Sincerity, 


Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  g^i6^ 
And  from  the  gulph  of  hell  destruction  cry. 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way." 

Johnson.  "That  wiU  not  do.  Sir.  Nothing  is  good  hot  what  is 
consistent  with  truth  or  probability,  which  thia  is  not  JavenaJ; 
indeed,  gives  us  a  noble  picture  of  inflexible  virtue : 

'  Esto  bonus  miles^  tutor  bonus^  arbiter  idem 
Integer  :  ambigua  si  quando  citabere  testis^ 
Incertaque  rei^  Phalaris  licet  impertt^  mi  A 

*  Haying  mentioned,  more  than  once,  that  my  Jonnud  w«f  p'wtrf  fay 
Dr.  Jotmson,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  my  readers  that  this  it  the  lut  pangiapk 
which  he  read. 
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Falsus^  et  adnufto  dictet  perjuria  tauro^ 
Sutnmmm  crede  nefas  animam  praferrepudari^ 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdire  causas* " 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  great  force  and  dignity;  then  added, 
'And,  after  this,  comes  Johnny  Home,  with  his  earth  gaping^  and 
his  destruction  crying: — Pooh  I " 

While  we  were  lamenting  the  number  of  ruined  religious  buildings 
which  we  had  lately  seen,  I  spoke  with  peculiar  feeling  of  the  miser- 
able neglect  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many  of  tile  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  of  many  of  our  nobility.  I  said,  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  it  was  not  repaired ;  and  particularly  complained  that 
my  friend  Douglas,  the  representative  of  a  great  house,  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  vast  estate,  should  suffer  the  sacred  spot  where  his 
mother  lies  interred,  to  be  unroofed,  and  exposed  to  all  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  I  know  not  how,  had 
formed  an  opinion  on  the  Hamilton  side,  in  the  Douglas  cause, 
slily  answered,  "Sir,  sir,  don't  be  too  severe  upon  the  gentleman; 
don't  accuse  him  of  want  of  filial  piety !  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  not 
his  mother."  He  roused  my  zeal  so  much,  that  I  took  the  liberty  to 
tell  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cause ;  which  I  do  most  seriously 
believe  was  the  case. 

We  were  now  ''in  a  country  of  bridles  and  saddles,"  and  set  out 
fully  equipped.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  obliging  enough  to 
mount  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  stately  steed  from  his  grace's  stable.  My 
friend  wms  highly  pleased,  and  Joseph  said,  "  He  now  looks  like  a 
bishop." 

We  dined  at  the  inn  at  Tarbat,  and  at  night  came  to  Rosedow, 

Second  Edition. — On  line  3  this  note : — 

^  An  honest  guardian,  aihitrAtor  just, 
^  thon ;  thy  station  deem  a  sacred  trust. 
M^th  thy  good  sword  maintain  thy  ooontiy's  cause ; 
In  every  action  venerate  its  laws  : 
The  lie  snbom'd  if  falsely  org'd  to  swear, 
Thoa^  tortore  wait  thee,  torture  firmly  bear ; 
To  forfeit  honour,  think  the  highest  shame. 
And  life  too  dearly  bought  by  lost  of  fame ; 
Nor  to  presenre  it,  with  thy  Tirture  give 
That  for  ^Hbich  onJy  man  should  wish  to  live. 
"  For  this  and  the  other  translations  to  which  no  signature  is  affixed,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  friend  whose  observations  are  mentioned  in  the  notes,  pp.  66,  and  416."  ' 

Third  Edition,— On  line  6  this  note  : — '*  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unlucky  in  my 
quotation.  But  notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism,  and  the 
power  of  his  ridicule,  the  Tragedy  of  *  Dongas '  still  oontanuet  to  be  generally  and 
deservedly  admired.*' 

^  No  doubt  Mr.  Malooe. 

99 — 9 
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the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  on  the  banks  of  Lochlo- 
mond,  where  I,  and  any  friends  whom  I  have  introduced,  have  ever 
been  received  with  kind  and  elegant  hospitality. 


Wednesday y  27M  October. 

When  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  this  morning,  I  observed  to 
him  how  wonderfully  courteous  he  had  been  at  Inveraray,  and  said, 
**You  was  quite  a  fine  gentleman,  when  with  the  dudiess.**  He 
answered,  in  good  humour,  ^Sir,  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  very 
polite  man : "  and  he  was  right,  in  a  proper  manly  sense  of  the  word. 
As  an  immediate  proof  of  it,  let  me  observe,  that  he  would  not  send 
back  the  Duke  of  Aigyle's  hone  without  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I 
copied. 

Td  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

**My  Lord, — That  kindness  which  disposed  your  grace  to  supply 
me  with  the  horse,  which  I  have  now  returned,  will  make  you  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  has  carried  me  wdL 

*'By  my  diligence  in  the  little  commission  with  which  I  was 
honoured  by  the  duchess,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  how  highly  I 
value  the  fiivours  which  I  have  received,  and  how  much  I  desire  to 
be  thought, 

"  My  lord, 
**  Your  grace's  most  obedient, 

''And  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
•*  Rosedow,  Oct.  29,  1773." 

The  duke  was  so  attentive  to  his  respectable  guest,  that  on  the 
same  day,  he  wrote  him  an  answer,  which  was  received  at  Auchin- 
leck: 

To  Dr.  Johnson,  AuchinUck^  Ayrshire. 

''Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  your  journey  from  this  place  was  not 
unpleasant,  in  regard  to  your  horse.  I  wish  I  could  have  supplied 
you  with  good  weather,  which  I  am  afraid  you  felt  the  want  of 

''The  Duchess  of  Aigyle  desires  her  compliments  to  you,  and  is 

much  obliged  to  you  for  remembering  her  commission.     I  am,  sir, 

^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Argylb. 
««Iiifmimj,  Oct  29,  1773" 

Sttomd SSiim,-lJait1  %  ''was'*  tltered  to  "wae.** 
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I  am  happy  to  insert  every  memorial  of  the  honour  done  to  my 
great  friend.  Indeed,  I  was  at  all  times  desirous  to  preserve  the 
letters  which  he  received  from  eminent  persons,  of  which,  as  of  all 
other  papers,  he  was  very  negligent;  and  once  proposed  to  him, 
that  they  should  be  committed  to  my  care,  as  his  Custos  Rotulorum, 

I  wish  he  had  complied  with  my  request,  as  by  that  means  many 
valuable  writings  might  have  been  preserved,  that  are  now  lost* 

After  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  %mished  with  a  boat, 
and  sailed  about  upon  Locblomond,  and  landed  on  some  of  the  islands 
which  are  interspersed.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  scene, 
which  is  so  well  known  by  the  accounts  of  various  travellers,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  description  of  it 

I  recollect  none  of  his  conversation,  except  that,  when  talking  of 
dress,  he  said,  "  Sir,  where  I  to  have  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very 
fine.  Were  I  to  wear  a  ring,  it  should  not  be  a  bauble,  but  a  stone 
of  great  value.  Were  I  to  wear  a  laced  or  embroidered  waistcoat, 
it  should  be  very  rich.  I  had  once  a  very  rich  laced  waistcoat, 
which  I  wore  the  first  night  of  my  tragedy." 

Lady  Helen  Colquhoun^  being  a  very  pious  woman,  the  conver- 
sation, after  dinner,  took  a  religious  turn.  Her  ladyship  defended 
the  presbyterian  mode  of  publick  worship ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson 
delivered  those  excellent  arguments  for  a  form  of  prayer  which  he 
has  introduced  into  his  "Journey.''  I  am  myself  folly  convinced 
that  a  form  of  prayer  for  publick  worship  is  in  general  most  decent 
and  edifying.  SoUnnia  verba  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  sanctity, 
and  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  extemporaneous 
effusions,  in  which,  as  we  not  know  what  they  are  to  be,  we  cannot 
readily  acquiesce.  Yet  I  would  allow  also  of  a  certain  portion  of 
extempore  address,  as  occasion  may  require.  This  is  the  practice 
of  the  French  Protestant  churches.  And  although  the  office  of 
forming  supplications  to  the  throne  of  heaven  is,  in  my  mind,  too 
great  a  trust  to  be  indiscriminately  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
every  minister,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  sincere  devotion  may  be 
experienced  when  joining  in  prayer  with  those  who  use  no  Liturgy. 

Su&tid  Sditum.—lADt  4 :  F^  **  once  proposed  "  rmd  **  I  once  proposed." 

*  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  n^ligence,  I  remember  some  years  ago  to  have 
found  lyine  loose  in  his  study,  and  without  the  cover  which  contained  the  address, 
a  letter  to  him  from  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  he  had  made  an  application,  as  Chan- 
cellor, in  behalf  of  a  poor  literary  friend.  It  was  expressed  in  snch  terms  of  respect 
for  Dr.  Jolmson,  that,  in  my  zeal  for  his  reputation,  I  remonstrated  warmly  with  nim 
on  his  strange  inattention,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it ;  by 
which  it  has  probably  been  preserved,  as  the  original  I  have  reason  to  sappose  tt 
lost. 

*  Daus^ter  of  Lord  Stiathnaver,  son     to  the  Earl  of  Stttherlaod. 
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We  were  favoured  with  Sir  James  Colquhoun's  coach  to  convey 
us  in  the  evening  to  Cameron,  the  seat  of  Commissary  SmoUet 
Our  satisfaction  at  finding  ourselves  again  in  a  comfortable  carriage 
was  very  great  We  had  a  pleasing  conviction  of  the  commodious- 
ness  of  civilization,  and  heartily  laughed  at  the  ravings  of  those 
absurd  visionaries  who  have  attempted  to  persuade  us  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  state  ofnaturt. 

Mr.  Smollet  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  with  abundance 
of  animal  spirits;  so  that  he  was  a  very  good  companion  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  said  to  me,  ''  We  have  had  more  solid  talk  here  than 
at  any  place  where  we  have  been.** 

I  remember  Dr.  Johnson  gave  us  this  evening  an  able  and  eloquent 
discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Evil^  and  on  the  consistency  of  moral 
evil  with  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  He  shewed  us  how  it 
arose  from  our  free  agency,  an  extinction  of  which  would  be  a  still 
greater  evil  than  any  we  experience  I  know  not  that  he  said  any 
thing  absolutely  new,  but  he  said  a  great  deal  wonderfully  well ;  and 
perceiving  us  to  be  delighted  and  satisfied,  he  concluded  his  ha- 
rangue with  an  air  of  benevolent  triumph  over  an  objection  which 
has  distressed  many  worthy  minds  :  '*  This  then  is  die  answer  to  the 
question,  Ilotfcr  to  Kaicor?"  Mrs.  Smollet  whispered  me,  that  it 
was  the  best  sermon  she  had  ever  heard.  Much  do  I  upbraid  my. 
self  for  having  neglected  to  preserve  it 


Thursday,  28M  OOober. 

Mr.  Smollet  pleased  Dr.  Johnson,  by  producing  a  collection  of 
news-papers  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  all  sorts  of  crimes  were  very  frequent  during  that  horrible 
anarchy.  By  the  side  of  the  high  road  to  Glasgow,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  he  had  erected  a  pillar  to  the  memory  of 
his  ingenious  kinsman.  Dr.  Smollet;  and  he  consulted  Dr.  John- 
son as  to  an  inscription  for  it.  Lord  Kames,  who,  though  he  had 
a  great  store  of  knowledge,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  imcommon 
activity  of  mind,  was  no  profound  scholar,  had  it  seems  recom- 
mended   an    English    inscription.^     Dr.  Johnson    treated    this  with 


'  A  stroke  of  Lord   Karnes's  at  his  sometimes  nods.'*      BosweU   being  too 

friend  and  admirer  is  too  good  to  be  much  elated  with  this,  mv  lord  added, 

passed  over.     BosweU  was  one  day  com-  "  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  the  only  chance  you 

plaining    that  he  was    sometimes   dulL  have  of  resembling  Homer.*' — Boswd- 


*  Yes,  yes,'*  cried  Lord  Kames,  •*  Homer      liama^  p.  13. 
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gratt  oontanpl,  'saying,  "An  English  inscription  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  Dr.  Smollet;"  and,  in  answer  to  what  Lord  Karnes  had 
urged,  as  to  the  advantage  of  its  being  in  English,  because  it 
would  be  generally  understood,  I  observed,  that  all  to  whom  Dr. 
SmoUefs  merit  could  be  an  object  of  respect  and  imitation,  would 
understand  it  as  well  in  Latin;  and  that  surely  it  was  not  meant 
far  the  Highland  drovers,  or  other  such  people,  who  pass  and 
repass  that  way. 

We  were  then  shewn  a  Latin  inscription,  proposed  for  this 
monument  Dr.  Johnson  sat  down  with  an  ardent  and  liberal 
earnestness  to  revise  it,  and  made  such  additions  and  variations  as 
to  form  it  almost  entirely  anew.  I  unfortunately  did  not  take  a 
copy  of  it,  as  it  originally  stood ;  but  I  have  happHy  preserved  every 
ftag^Bent  of  wiiat  Dr.  Johnson  wrote : 

**  Quisquis  tides ^  viator ^ 

Vei  mmtefelix^  vel  studiis  cultus^ 

Immorare  paubUum  memarim 

TOBIiE    SMOLLET,    M.D. 

Viro  ^  its  virtutibus 

Quas  in  homine  et  civty 

Et  laudes^  et  imiieris 
•    •    •    •    • 

Postquam  mira  •    •    • 

•     •     •     • 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  suo  patrudi, 

Hone  columnaMy 

Amoris  eheuf  inane  monumeHtum^ 

In  ipsis  LevinuB  ripis^ 

Quas  primis  infans  vagitibus  persantdi^ 

VmrsicuUsque  jam  fore  mariturus  illusirav^ 

Fonendam  curavit 

m     •» 

iteMNT  JU»te.— On  hft  Une,  thU  note  :— '« The  epiUph  wUdi  has  bean  Inscribed 
on  the  pillar  erectad  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  in  honour  of  Dr.  SmoUet,  is  as 
follows.  The  psrt  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appears,  has  been  altered ; 
whctete  tkaMlar.  the  reader  wUl  judge.    The  alterations  are  dirtii^ithed  bj 

«<«Siste  viator! 

Si  lepores  ingeniiaue  venani  benignam. 

Si  asoram  caUidissimum  pictorem. 


Mispriitt^aravtalakeorBosweU's,    ibr<«otri;" 
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We  had  this  morning  a  singular  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  quick 
and  retentive  memory.  Hay's  translation  of  Martial  was  lying 
in  a  window.  I  said,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  well  done,  and 
shewed  him  a  particular  epigram  of,  I  think  ten,  but  am  certain  of 
eight,  lines.  He  read  it,  and  tossed  away  the  book,  saying — ''No, 
it  is  n^  pretty  well."  As  I  persisted  in  my  opinion,  he  said, 
"Why,  sir,  the  original  is  thus, — (and  he  repeated  it;)  and  this 
man's  translation  is  thus:~and  then  he  repeated  that  also,  ex- 
actly, though  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  read  it  over 
only  once,  and  that  too,  without  any  intention  of  getting  it  by 
heart 

Here  a  post-chaise,  which  I  had  ordered  from  Glasgow,  came 
for  us,  and  we  drove  on  in  high  spirits.  We  stopped  at  Dunbarton, 
and  though  the  approach  to  the  castle  there  is  very  steep.  Dr. 
Johnson  ascended  it  with  alacrity,  and  surveyed  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  During  the  whole  of  our  Tour  he  shewed  uncommon  spirit, 
could  not  bear  to  be  treated  like  an  old  or  infirm  man,  and  was  very 
unwilling  to  accept  of  any  assistance,  insomuch  that,  at  our  land- 
ing on  Icolmkill,  when  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  and  I  submitted  to  be 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  as  it  could 

Unquam  es  miratos, 
Immonure  paululum  memorue 
TOBIiB    SMOLLET,    M.D. 
Vvti  virtutibus  kUce 
Quas  in  homine  et  cive 
Et  laades  et  imiteris, 
Haud  mediocriter  omati  t 
Qui  in  Uteris  varii  versatns, 
Pdfttquam  felicitate  sibi  propria 
Sete  posteris  comraendavmt, 
Morte  acerba  raptns 
Anno  setatis  51, 
Ehen  I  quam  procul  a  patria  I 
^  Pkope  liburni  portum  in  Italia» 

Jacet  sepultos. 

Ttli  tantoque  viro,  patrueli  suo, 

Cai  in  decursu  lampada 

Se  potius  tradidisse  decnit, 

Hanc  Columnam, 

Amoris,  eheu  !  inane  monumentam 

In  ipsis  Levinise  ripis, 

Qoas  nersicuiis  sud  exifu  Vila  iHitstraku 

Primit  infSans  vagitibus  persomiit, 

Ponendam  cuiavit 

Jacobus    Smollbt   de   BooUl 

Abi  et  reminisoere, 

Hoc    qaidem    honore, 

Non  modo  defimcti  memoriff^ 

TcnuD  etiam  exemplo,  pxx)spectiuB  CHSf 

Aliis  enim,  si  modo  digni  sintt 

Idem  erit  ▼irtutb  prsemiam I** 
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not  be  brought  quite  close  to  land,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  and 
waded  vigorously  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  at  Glasgow,  I  was 
made  happy  by  good  accounts  from  home;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
had  not  received  a  single  letter  since  we  left  Aberdeen,  found  here 
a  great  many,  the  perusal  of  which  entertained  him  much.  He 
enjoyed  in  imagination  the  comforts  which  we  could  now  command, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee.  I  remember  he  put  a  leg  up  on 
each  side  of  the  grate,  and  said,  with  a  mock  solemnity,  by  way 
of  soliloquy,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it,  "Here  am  I,  an 
English  man,  sitting  by  a  coal  fire ! " 

Friday^  i^th  October. 

The  professors  of  the  university  being  informed  of  our  arrival, 
Dr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  breakfasted  with  us. 
Mr.  Anderson  accompanied  us  while  Dr.  Johnson  viewed  this 
beautiful  city.  He  had  told  me,  that  one  day  in  London,  when  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  was  boasting  of  it,  he  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Pray 
sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford P"^  This  was  surely  a  strong 
instance  of  his  impatience,  and  spirit  of  contradiction.  I  put  him  in 
mind  of  it  to-day,  while  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  elegant 
buildings,  and  whispered  him,  "  Don't  you  feel  some  remorse  ?** 

We  were  received  in  the  college  by  a  number  of  the  professon 
who  shewed  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson;  and  then  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  principal.  Dr.  Leechman,  at  his  own  house,  where  Dr. 
Johnson  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  his  name  had  been 
gratefully  celebrated  in  one  of  the  parochial  congregations  in  the 
Highlands,  as  the  person  to  whose  influence  it  was  chiefly  owing^ 
that  the  New  Testament  was  allowed  to  be  translated  into  the  Erse 
language.  It  seems  some  political  members  of  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  had  opposed  this  pious 
undertaking,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the 
Highlanders  and  Lowlanders.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  long  letter 
upon  the  subject  to  a  friend,  which  being  shewn  to  them,  made 
them  ashamed,  and  afraid  of  being  publickly  exposed ;  so  they  were 
forced  to  a  compliance.  It  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  is  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  his  masterly  pen. 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  he  heard  from      "  You  are  the  son  of  a ."    The  stoij 

Professor  Miller  that  Smith  and  John-  is  also  told  in  Moore's  diary,    It  is  im- 

son  actually  met  at  Glasgow,  and  had  an  probable  that  such  a  rmconire  could  ha^ 

altercation  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  on  escaped  Boswell,  and  Professor   Miller 

Hume's  death ;  that  Smith  had  said  to  may  have   transferred    the  scene  froA 

Tohnson, ' *  You  lie,  '*  and  the  other  replied,  London  to  Glasgow. 
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Professon  Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two  Messieurs  Foulis,  the 
Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  dined  and  drank  tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after 
which  the  professors  went  away;  and  I,  having  a  letter  to  write, 
left  my  fellow-traveller  with  Messieurs  Fouli&  Though  good  and 
ingenious  men,  they  had  that  unsettled  speculative  mode  of  conver- 
sation  which  is  offensive  to  a  man  r^ularly  taught  at  an  English 
school  and  university.  I  found  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Sage,  they  had  teized  him  with  questions  and  doubt- 
ftd  disputations.  He  came  in  a  flutter  to  me,  and  desired  I  might 
come  back  again,  for  he  could  not  bear  these  men.  "O  ho!  sir, 
(said  I,)  you  are  flying  to  me  for  refuge  1"  He  never,  in  any  situa- 
tion, was  at  a  loss  for  a  ready  repartee.  He  answered,  with  quick 
vivacity,  ''It  is  of  two  evils  choosing  the  least"  I  was  delighted 
with  this  flash  bursting  from  the  cloud  which  hung  upon  his  mind, 
dosed  my  letter  directly,  and  joined  the  company. 

We  supped  at  professor  Anderson's.  The  general  impression 
upon  my  memory  is,  that  we  had  not  much  conversation  at  Glas- 
gow, where  the  professors,  like  their  bretheren  at  Aberdeen,  did  not 
venture  to  expose  themselves  much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which 
they  knew  might  play  upon  tiiem.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  superior  powers,  afterwards  praised  Principal 
Robertson  for  his  caution  in  this  respect  He  said  to  me,  '^  Robert- 
son, sir,  was  in  the  right  Robertson  is  a  man  of  eminence,  and 
the  head  of  a  college  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  diaracter  to  main- 
tain, and  did  well  not  to  risk  its  being  lessened.** 


Sahirday^  30M  October. 

We  set  out  towards  A3nrshire.  I  sent  Joseph  on  to  Loudoun, 
with  a  message,  that,  if  the  earl  was  at  home.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
would  have  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Joseph  met  us  on  the 
road,  and  reported  that  the  earl  ^^ Jumped  far  joy^'  and  said,  ''  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them."  We  were  received  with  a  most 
pleasing  courtesy  by  his  lordship,  and  by  the  countess  his  mother, 
who,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her  £siculties  quite  unimpaired. 
This  was  a  very  cheering  sight  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an  ex- 
traordinary desire  for  long  life.  Her  ladyship  was  sensible  and  welL 
informed,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  Her  lord  had 
held  several  high  oflices,  and  she  was  sister  to  the  great  Earl  of 
Stair. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  character 
of  John  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  did  more  service  to  the  county  of 
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Ayr  in  general,  as  well  as  to  individuals  in  it,  than  any  man  we 
have  ever  had  It  is  painful  to  think  that  he  met  with  much  in- 
gratitude  from  persons  both  in  high  and  low  rank:  but  such  was 
his  temper,  such  his  knowledge  of  "base  mankind,"*  that,  as  if  he 
had  expected  no  other  return,  his  mind  was  never  soured,  and  he 
retained  his  good-humour  and  benevolence  to  the  last.  The  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  was  proved  in  1745-6,  when  he  had  an  important 
command  in  the  Highlands,  and  behaved  with  a  generous  humanity 
to  the  unfortunate.  I  cannot  figure  a  more  honest  politician;  for, 
though  hi^  interest  in  our  county  was  great,  and  had  been  generally 
successful,  he  not  only  did  not  deceive  by  fallacious  promises,  but 
was  anxious  that  people  should  not  deceive  themselves  by  too 
sanguine  expectations.  His  kind  and  dutiful  attention  to  his  mother 
was  unremitted.  At  his  house  was  true  hospitality;  a  plain  but  a 
plentiful  table ;  and  every  guest,  being  left  at  perfect  freedom,  felt 
himself  quite  easy  and  happy.  While  I  live,  I  shall  honour  the 
memory  of  this  amiable  man. 

At  night,  we  advanced  a  few  miles  farther,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Treesbank,  who  was  married  to  one  of  my  wife's  sisters, 
and  were  entertained  very  agreeably  by  a  worthy  couple. 


Sunday,  $ist  October. 

We  reposed  here  in  tranquillity.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  find 
a  numerous  and  excellent  collection  of  books,  whidi  had  mostly 
belonged  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Campbell,  brother  of  our  host 
I  was  desirous  to  have  procured  for  my  fellow-traveller,  to-day,  the 
company  of  Sir  John  Cuninghame,  of  Caprington,  whose  castle 
was  but  two  miles  from  us.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  scholar, 
was  long  abroad,  and  part  of  the  time  lived  much  with  the  learned 
Cuninghame,  the  opponent  of  Bentley  as  a  critick  upon  Horace. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  great  el^ance,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
read  Homer  and  Ariosto  through,  every  year.  I  wrote  to  him,  to 
request  he  would  come  to  us ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  prevented 
by  indisposition. 


Monday^  ist  Nwemba^. 

n  was  lazy,  and 
th  me^  and  pay 

•  M  The  vnwUling  giatitnde  of  base 


Though  Dr.  Johnson  was  lazy,  and  averse  to  move,    I   insisted 
that  be  should  go  with  me^  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess  of 
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Eglintoune,^  mother  of  the  late  and  present  earl.  I  assured  him, 
he  would  find  himself  amply  recompensed  for  the  trouble;  and  he 
yielded  to  my  solicitations,  though  with  some  unwillingness.  We 
were  well  mounted,  and  had  not  many  miles  to  ride.  He  talked  of 
the  attention  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  distribute  our  charity 
judiciously.  ''If  thoughtlessly  done,  we  may  neglect  the  most 
deserving  objects;  and,  as  every  man  has  but  a  certain  proportion 
to  give,  if  it  is  lavished  upon  those  who  first  present  themselves, 
there  may  be  nothing  left  for  such  as  have  a  better  daim.  A  man 
should  first  relieve  those  who  are  nearly  connected  with  him,  by 
whatever  tie;  and  then,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  spare,  may  extend 
his  bounty  to  a  wider  circle." 

As  we  passed  very  near  the  castle  of  Dundonald,  which  was  one 
of  the  many  residencies  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in  which, 
Robert  the  Third  was  bom,  Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  survey  it  par- 
ticularly. It  stands  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  which  is  seen  at 
a  great  distance  on  several  quarters,  and  from  whence  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  rich  district  of  Cuninghame,  the  western 
sea,  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  has  long  been  unroofed;  and, 
though  of  considerable  size,  we  could  not,  by  any  power  of 
imagination,  figure  it  as  having  been  a  suitable  habitation  for 
majesty.  Dr.  Johnson,  to  irritate  my  old  Scottish  enthusiasm,  was 
very  jocular  on  the  homely  accommodation  of  ''Eang  Bob^  and 
roared  and  laughed  tiU  the  ruins  echoed. 

Lady  Eglintoone,  though  she  was  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
and  had  lived  in  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  almost  half  a 
century,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble 
house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was  majestick,  her  manners 
high-bred,  her  reading  extensive,  and  her  conversation  elegant 
She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the 
patroness  of  poets.'  Dr.  Johnson  was  ddighted  with  his  reception 
here.  Her  principles  in  church  and  state  were  congenial  with  his. 
She  knew  all  his  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son, 

St£mui Editum,^\:mt  15 :  "  Robert  the  Third  was  born  "  altered  to  <<  Robert  the 
Second  lived  and  died.'* 
Ibid. — Line  19 :  '*  and  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  "  added. 


^  One  of  the  most  fiunous  toasts  of  '  Allan  Ramsay's  "Gentle  Shepherd  *' 

the    day.      She    retained    some  of   her  was  dedicated  to  her.    The  original  MS. 

charms    until  an    advanced  age.       Mr.  she  presented  to  Mr.  Boswell,  and  it  is 

Chambers    says   her  favourite    cosmetic  now  in  the  Auchinleck  library, 
was  **  sows*  milk.** 
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Earl  Alexander,  who  loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of 
talents,  in  every  department 

All  who  knew  his  lordship,  will  allow  that  his  understanding  and 
accomplishments  were  of  no  ordinary  rate.  From  the  gay  habits 
which  he  had  early  acquired,  he  spent  too  much  of  his  time  with 
men,  and  in  pursuits,  far  beneath  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  after- 
wards became  sensible  of  it,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  objects  of 
importance;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  I  cannot 
speak,  but  with  emotions  of  the  most  affectionate  regret,  of  one,  in 
whose  company  many  of  my  early  days  were  passed,  and  to  whose 
kindness  I  was  much  indebted. 

Often  must  I  have  occasion  to  upbraid  myself,  that,  soon  after 
our  return  to  the  main  land,  I  allowed  indolence  to  prevail  over  me 
so  much,  as  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of  continuing  my  Journal 
with  the  same  minuteness  as  before ;  sheltering  myself  in  the 
thought,  that  we  had  done  with  the  Hebrides ;  and  not  considering, 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  Memorabilia  were  likely  to  be  the  more  valuable 
when  we  were  restored  to  a  more  polished  society.  Much  has  thus 
been  irrecoverably  lost 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day,  it  came  out,  tiiat 
Lady  Eglintoune  was  married  the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was 
bom;  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him,  that  she  might  have 
been  his  mothar,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him;  and  when  we 
were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying,  ''My  dear  son,  Care- 
well  1 "  My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment, 
and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to  force  him  out 


Tuesday^  2d  November. 

Ne  were  now  in  a  country  not  only  "0/  saddles  and  bridUs^** 
but  of  post-chaises ;  and  having  ordered  one  from  Kilmarnock,  we 
got  to  Auchinleck  before  dinner. 

My  father  was  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Dr.  John- 
son ;  but  his  conscientious  discharge  of  his  laborious  duty  as  a 
judge  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  proceedings  are  almost  all  tn 
writing, — ^a  severe  complaint  which  ended  in  his  death, — and  ^ 
loss  of  my  mother,  a  woman  of  almost  unexampled  piety  and  good- 
ness,i — had  before  this  time  in  some  degree  affected  his  spirits^  and 


'  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  married  a     perhaps    intended    this   at  ao   indirect 
lecond  time ;  but  Mr.  BosweU  lived  on     stroke  at  her. 
bad    terms   with   his   stepmother,    and 
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rendered  him  less  disposed  to  exert  his  faculties;  far  he  had  origi- 
nally a  very  strong  mind,  and  cheerful  temper.  He  assured  me  he 
nerer  had  felt  one  moment  of  what  is  called  low  spirits,  or  uneasi- 
ness without  a  real  cause.  He  had  a  great  many  good  stories^ 
which  he  told  uncommonly  well,  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
''humour,  inadunU  gravitate^*  as  Lord  Monboddo  used  to  charac- 
terise it  His  age,  his  office,  and  his  character,  had  long  given 
him  an  acknowledged  claim  to  great  attention,  in  whatever  company 
he  was;  and  he  could  ill  brook  any  diminution  of  it.  He  was  as 
sanguine  a  Whig  and  presbyterian,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  Tory, 
and  church  of  England  man :  and  as  he  had  not  much  leisure  to  be 
informed  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  merits,  by  reading  his  works,  he 
had  a  partial  and  unfavourable  notion  of  him,  founded  on  his  sup- 
posed political  tenets ;  which  were  so  discordant  to  his  own,  that, 
instead  of  speaking  of  him  with  that  respect  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  he  used  to  call  him  ''a  Jacobite  felkw,^^  Knowing  all 
tills,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  bring  them  together,  had  not 
my  father,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  desired  me  to  invite  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  house. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  all  should  be  well ;  and  begge<l  of  my 
fnend  to  avoid  three  topicks,  as  to  which  they  differed  very  widely; 
Whiggism,  Presbyterianisro,  and  —  Sir  John  Pringle.  He  said 
courteously,  ''  I  shall  certainly  not  talk  on  subjects  which  I  am  told 
are  disagreeable  to  a  gentleman  under  whose  roof  I  am  \  especially, 
I  shall  not  do  so  to  your  father^ 

Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly.  It  rained,  and  we  could 
not  get  out;  but  my  father  shewed  Dr.  Johnson  his  library,  which, 
in  aorious  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classicks  is,  I  suppose, 

*  Here  is  a  less  official  sketch  from  the  *  The  great  point  for  a  judge  is  to  con* 

BosweUiana  : — **  Lord  Auchinleck    and  duct  a  case  with  safety  and  expedition, 

his  son  were  very  different  men.     My  like  a  skilful  pilot.     Tlie  agents  always 

lord  was  solid  and  composed,   BosweU  endeavour  to  keep  a  cause  afloat,  but  I 

was  light  and  restless.    My  lord  rode  keep  my  m  upoo  the  haven,    and  the 

very  slow,  Boswell  was  one  day  impatient  moment  I  have  got  her  fairly  in  order,  I 

to  set  on,  and  begged  my  lord  to  ride  give  one  hearty  push,  and   then  she  is 

a  little  faster,  *  for,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  the  landed. '  " 

exercise  that  fatigues  me,  but  the  linger-  -It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  deed 

ine  on  a  beast.       His  finther    replied,  of  entail  which,  as  we  have  seen,  caused 

*  What's  the  matter,  man,  how  a  chield  Mr.  Boswell  and  his  feither  so  much  trouble 

hings^f  he  dinna  hing  upon  a  gallows ? '"  and  anxiety,  met  with  a  disastrous  fate  so 

**  My  father  had  all  aloni;  so  6rm,so  dry  a  lately  as  1851.     Mr.  Carruthers  tells  us, 

mind,  that  religious  prmciples,  however  it  was  discovered  that  some  important 

carefully  inculcated  by  his    father  and  words  had  been  written  over  an  erasure, 

mother,  and  however  constantly  they  re-  which  made  the  whole  invalid,  and  the 

mained  on  the  surface,  never  incorporated  proprietor.  Sir  James  Boswell,  had  fiiU 

with  his  thoughts.  ....  He  was  one  of  power  to  sell,  settle,  or  dispose  of  the 

the  most  ^icta  and  indefatigable  jud^  estate  in  any  way  he  pleased, 

that  ever  lived He  once  said. 
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not  excelled  by  any  private  collection  in  Great  Britain.  My  fiitfaer 
had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gronorii, 
and  other  learned  men  there.  He  was  a  sound  scholar,  and,  in 
particular,  had  collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions  of  Anar 
creon,  and  others  of  the  Greek  Lyrick  poets,  with  great  care;  to 
that  my  friend  and  he  had  much  matter  for  conversation  without 
touching  on  the  frital  topicks  of  difference. 

Dr.  Johnson  found  here  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  he  told  me  he 
had  long  inquired  for  in  vain,  and  began  to  suspect  there  was  no 
such  book.  Baxter  was  the  keen  antagonist  of  Barnes.  His  life  is 
in  the  ^^  Biographia  Britannica.^'  My  father  has  written  many 
notes  on  this  book,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  talked  of  having  it 
reprinted. 


Wednesday^  ^November, 

It  rained  all  day,  and  gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impression  of  that 
incommodiousness  of  climate  in  the  west,  of  which  he  has  taken 
notice  in  his  Journey;  but,  being  well  accommodated,  and  fur- 
nished with  variety  of  books,  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to  visit  my  fiather; 
but  there  was  little  conversation.  One  of  them  asked  Dr.  Johnson, 
how  he  liked  the  Highlands.  The  question  seemed  to  irritate  him, 
for  he  answered,  '*  How,  sir,  can  you  ask  me  what  obliges  me 
to  speak  unfavourably  of  a  country  where  I  have  been  hospitably 
entertained?  Who  can  like  the  Highlands? — I  like  the  inhabitants 
very  well."  ^     The  gentleman  asked  no  more  questions. 

Let  me  now  make  up  for  present  neglect,  by  again  gleaning  from 
the  past  At  Lord  Monboddo's,  after  the  conversation  upon  the 
decrease  of  learning  in  England,  his  lordship  mentioned  '*  Hermes  ** 
by  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  the  work  of  a  living  authour,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  respect  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time ;  bat  when  we  were  in  our  post-chaise,  told  me,  he  thought 
Harris  ''a  coxcomb."  This  he  said  of  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as 
an  authour;  and  I  give  his  opinions  of  men  and  books,  faithfully, 
whether  they  agree  with  my  own,  or  not  I  do  admit,  that  there 
always  app^u^  to  me  something  of  affectation  in  Mr.  Harris's 
manner  of  writing ;  something  of  a  habit  of  clothing  plain  thoughts 
in    analytick  and    categorical  formality.      But    all    his   writings  are 

1  This  speech  got   into   the    Scotch      newspapers  of  the  dny. 
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imbued  with  learning ;  and  all  breathe  that  philanthropy  and  amiable 
disposition,  which  distinguished  him  as  a  man.* 

At  another  time,  during  our  Tour,  he  drew  the  character  of  a 
rapacious  Highland  Chie^  with  the  strength  of  Theophrastus  or 
La  Bruyere ;  concluding  with  these  words :  '*  Sir,  he  has  no  more 
the  soul  of  a  Chief,  than  an  attorney  who  has  twenty  houses 
in  a  street,  and  considers  how  much  he  can  make  by  them."*  ^ 

He  this  day,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  observed,  how  common 
it  was  for  people  to  talk  from  books;  to  retail  the  sentiments  of 
others,  and  not  their  own;  in  short,  to  converse  without  any  origi- 
nality of  thinking.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  "  You  and  I  do  not  talk 
from  books.** 

Thursday^  4ih  NavembcK 

I  was  glad  to  have  at  length  a  very  fine  day,  on  which  I  oould 
shew  Dr.  Johnson  the  Place  of  my  family,  which  he  has  honoured 
with  so  much  attention  in  his  Journey*  He  is,  however,  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  Celtick  name,  Auchinleck,  has  no  relation 
to  the  natural  appearance  of  it  I  believe  every  Celtick  name  of  a 
place  will  be  found  very  descriptive.  Auchinleck  does  not  signify  a 
stony  field,  as  he  has  said,  but  m.  field  of  flag-stones ;  and  this  place 
has  a  number  of  rocks,  which  abound  in  strata  of  that  kind.  The 
^sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle,"  as  he  has  forcibly  expressed  it, 
delighted  him  exceedingly.  On  one  side  of  the  rock  on  which  its 
ruins  stand,  runs  the  river  Lugar,  which  is  here  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  is  bordered  by  other  high  rocks,  shaded  with  wood. 
On  the  other  side  runs  a  brook,  skirted  in  the  same  manner,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  figure  a  more  romantick 
scene.* 

*  This  gentleman,  though  devoted  to  the  study  of  gnunmar  and  diaiecticks,  was 
not  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  be  without  a  sense  of  pleasantry,  of  to  be  offended  at  his 
favourite  topidu  being  treated  lightly.  I  one  day  met  him  in  the  street,  as  I  was 
hastening  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  told  him,  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  stop,  being 
rather  too  late  to  attend  an  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  HamUton  against  Dousrlats.  '*  I 
thought  (said  he)  their  contest  had  been  over  long  ago."  I  answered,  "The  contest 
concerning  Douglas's  filiation  was  over  long  ago  ;  but  the  contest  now  is,  who  shall 
have  the  estate."  Then,  assuming  the  air  of  *'  an  ancient  sage  philosopher,"  I  pro- 
ceeded thus:  *' Were  I  to /ro/tra/^ concerning  him,  I  shoiUd  say,  the  contest  for- 
merly was.  What  is  he?  The  contest  now  is.  What  has  he?"— **  Right,  (replied 
Mr.  fiarris,  smiling,)  you  have  done  with  qucJiiy^  and  have  got  into  quantity, ^^ 

Second  Edition, — Line  27  :  Read  "  I  cannot  figure,"  &c. 

^  No  doubt  the  penurious  Sir  A.  Mac-  down  a  deep,  rocky,  and  well-wooded 

donald.  glen.    Woods,  particularly  the  fir,  seem 

'  **The  view  here,"  says  Mr.  Grose, "b  to  thrive  here,  some  firs  in  the  garden 

extremely    beautiful,  the    river   running  measuring  nearly  six  feet  in  height.    In 
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I  felt  mjrself  elated  here,  and  expatiated  to  my  iUustrious  Mentor 
on  the  antiquity  and  honourable  alliances  of  my  fiuniiy,  and  on  the 
merits  of  its  founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  who  was  highly  favoured 
by  his  sovo-eign  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  fell  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Floddon-fidd ;  and,  in  the  glow  of  what,  I  am  sensible, 
will,  in  a  commercial  age,  be  considered  as  genealogical  enthusiasm, 
did  not  omit  to  mention,  what  I  was  sure  my  friend  would  not 
think  lightly  o^  my  relation  to  the  Royal  Personage,  whose  liber- 
ality, on  hk  accession  to  the  throne,  had  given  him  comfort  and 
independence.  I  have,  in  a  former  page,  acknowledged  my  pride  of 
ancient  blood,  in  which  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson:  my 
readers  therefore  will  not  be  surprized  at  my  having  indulged  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Not  far  from  the  old  castle  is  a  spot  of  consecrated  earth,  on 
which  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St  Vincent,  and  where,  in  old  times,  was  the  *' place  of  graves" 
for  the  family.  It  grieves  me  to  think  that  the  remains  of  sanctity 
here,  which  were  considerable,  were  dragged  away,  and  employed  in 
building  a  part  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck,  of  the  middle  age; 
which  was  the  family  residence,  till  my  fathar  erected  that  "elegant 
modem  mansion,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  so  handsomely. 
Perhaps  this  chapel  may  one  day  be  restored. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased,  when  I  shewed  him  some  venerable 
old  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  my  ancestors  had  walked.  He 
exhorted  me  to  plant  assiduously,  as  my  father  had  done  to  a  great 
extent. 

As  I  wandered  with  my  revered  friend  in  the  groves  of  Auchin- 
leck, I  told  him,  that,  if  I  survived  him,  it  was  my  intention  to  erect 
a  monument  to  him  here,  among  scenes  which,  in  my  mind,  were 
all  classical;  for  in  my  youth  I  had  appropriated  to  Uiem  many  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  poets.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
death  presented  to  him  in  any  shape;  for,  his  constitutional  melan 
choly  made  the  king  of  terrors  more  frightful.  He  turned  off  the 
subject,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  your  grand-children !  ** 

This  forenoon  he  observed  some  cattle  without  horns,  of  which 
he  has  taken  notice  in  his  Journey,  and  seems  undecided  whether 
they  be  of  a  particular  race.     My  learned  friend's  doubts  appear  to 


the  adjacent  grounds  thete  are  the  waUs  known  to  the  public  by  several  tngemous 

of  a  later  mansion,  seemingly  of   the  publications.     He  resides  in  a  handsome 

time    of   Maiy  or  James  VI.    These,  seatadjoming."    There  b  a  picture  of  the 

though  at  present  unroofed,  might  easily  Auchinleck  ruins  given  in  the   '*  Anti- 

be   made   habitable.    They  at  present  quities  of  Scotland.  * 
belong  to  James  Boswell,   Esq.,  well- 

VOL.  III.  3P 
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have  had  no  foundation;  for  my  respectable  neighbour,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
.  whoy  with  all  hb  attention  to  agriculture,  finds  time  both  for  the 
classicks  and  his  fiiends,  assiures  me  they  are  a  distinct  species,  and 
that,  when  any  of  their  calyes  have  horns,  a  mixture  of  breed  can 
be  traced.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  passage  in  Tacitus, — ^^  Ne  armentis  quidem  suus  honor, 
out  gloria  Jrontis;^  (De  mor.  Germ.  §  5.)  which  he  wondered  had 
escaped  Dr.  Johnson. 

On  the  firont  of  the  house  of  Auchinleck  is  this  inscription  : 

QuodpetiSy  hie  est  ; 


Est  Uluhris  ;  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aquus/* 

It  is  characteristick  of  the  founder;  but  the  animus  aquus  is,  alas! 
not  inheritable,  nor  the  subject  of  devise.  He  always  talked  to  me 
as  if  it  were  in  a  man's  own  power  to  attain  it ;  but  Dr.  Johnson 
told  me  that  he  owned  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  his  persuasion 
that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of 
causes  which  do  not  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  Horace  boasts 
too  much,  when  he  says,  aquum  mi  animum  ipsiparabo. 


Friday^  Sth  November. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Dun,  our  parish  minister,  who  had  dined  with 
us  yesterday,  with  some  other  company,  insisted  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  shoidd  dine  with  him  to-day.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  shew  my  fiiend  the  road  to  the  church,  made  by  my  father  at  a 
great  expence,  for  above  three  miles,  through  a  range  of  well  en- 
closed farms,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it  He  called  it 
the  Via  sacra,  and  was  very  fond  of  it.  Mr.  Dun,  though  a  man  of 
sincere  good  principles,  as  a  presbyterian  divine,  discovered  a 
narrowness  of  information  concerning  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
of  England,  among  whom  may  be  found  men  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  piety,  and  of  a  truly  apostolick  character.  He 
talked  before  Dr.  Johnson,  of  fat  bishops  and  drowsy  deans ;  and,  in 
short,  seemed  to  believe  the  illiberal  and  pro&ne  scoffings  of  pro- 
fessed   satyrists,    or   vulgar    railers.      Dr.    Johnson    was    so    highly 

Second EdUion — From  line  26^  altered  to  "Dr.  Jobnson,  though  he  held  notions 
far  distant  from  those  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  yet  could  associate  00  jgood  terms 
with  them.  He,  indeed,  occasionally  attacked  them.  One  of  them  discovered  a 
narrownesi  of  principle,"  &c^ 

^  This  alteration  was  no  doubt  made  the  dergymaa  whose  name  bad  been 
in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of      given. 
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offended,  tbat  he  said  to  hiniy  *'Sir,  yoa  know  no  more  of  our 
church  than  a  Hottentot**  I  was  sony  that  he  brought  this  upon 
himieUi 


Sahtrd^^  6ih  NmfenAer. 

I  cannot  be  certain,  whether  it  was  on  this  day,  or  a  fonner,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father  came  in  collision.  If  I  recollect  right, 
the  contest  began  while  my  father  was  shewing  him  his  collection 
of  medals;  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  coin  unfortunately  introduced 
Charles  the  First,  and  Toryism.  They  became  exceedingly  waim, 
and  violent,  and  I  was  very  much  distressed  by  being  present  at 
such  an  altercation  between  two  men,  both  of  whom  I  reverenced ; 
yet  I  durst  not  interfere.  It  would  certainly  be  very  unbecoming  in 
me  to  exhibit  my  honoured  father,  and  my  respected  friend,  as  intel- 
lectual gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  publick;  and  there- 
fore I  suppress  what  would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting  scene  in 
this  dramatick  sketch, — this  account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over 
the  Caledonian  Hemisphere. 

Yet  I  think  I  may,  without  impropriety,  mention  one  circum- 
stance, as  an  instance  of  my  father's  address.  Dr.  Johnson 
challenged  him,  as  he  did  us  all  at  Talisker,  to  point  out  any  theo- 
logical works  of  merit  written  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland. 
My  father,  whose  studies  did  not  lie  much  in  that  way,  owned  to  me 
afterwards,  himself,  that  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer, 
but  that  luckily  he  recollected  having  read  in  catalogues  the  title  of 
"  Durham  on  Ae  Galatians ; "  upon  which  he  boldly  said,  "  Pray, 
sir,  have  you  read  Mr.  Durham's  excellent  commentary  on  the 
Galatians?"  "No,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  By  this  lucky  thought 
my  father  kept  him  at  bay,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  his  triumph, 
but  his  antagonist  soon  made  a  retort,  which  I  forbear  to  mention.^ 

In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  Whiggism  and  Ptesbyterianism, 
Toryism  and  Episcopacy,  were  terribly  buffeted.  My  worthy  here- 
ditary friend.  Sir  John  Pringle,  never  having  been  mentioned, 
happily  escaped  without  a  bruise. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a/.  Croker)  records  Jamie,  mon  ;  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte 
one  passage  of  the  quarrel.  When  John-  wi*  the  land-loaping  scomidrel  of  a  Cor- 
son asked  what  good  Cromwell  had  ever  sican  :  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he 
done  to  his  country,  the  judge  replied,  has  pawned  himself  to  now,  mon?  A 
"  God  !  doctor,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  dominU^  mon — an  anM  dominie :  he 
they  had  a  lithe  in  their  necks."  His  keeped  a  schtUe  and  cau'd  it  an  acaa- 
comemptuons  complaint  of  his  son  is  damy.** 
well    knows:    ''There's   nae   hope  for 

30—2 
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My  father's  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
name  he  afterwards  gave  him,  which  was  Ursa  Major.  But  it  is 
not  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  my 
saying  that  he  was  a  amsidlation  dL  genius  and  literature.  It  was 
a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  standing;  but  it 
was  not  said  in  his  hearing. 


Sunday^  fth  November, 

My  father  and  I  went  to  publick  worship  in  our  parish-church,  in 
which  I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  join  us;  for,  though 
we  have  there  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  magnificent  solemnity,  yet,  as 
God  is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  same  doctrines 
preached  as  in  the  church  of  England,  my  friend  would  certainly 
have  shewn  more  liberality,  had  he  attended.  I  doubt  not,  however, 
but  he  employed  his  time  in  private  to  \ery  good  purpose.  His 
uniform  and  fervent  piety  was  manifested  on  many  occasions  during 
our  Tour,  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  His  reason  for  not  joining 
in  Presbyterian  worship^  has  been  recorded  in  a  fbrmar  page.* 


Monday^  8M  November. 

Notwithstanding  the  altercation  that  had  passed,  my  father,  who 
had  the  dignified  courtesy  of  an  old  Baron,  was  very  civil  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  politely  attended  him  to  the  post-chaise,  which  was 
to  convey  us  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  they  parted.  They  are  now  in  another,  and  a  higher,  state 
of  existence :  and  as  they  were  both  worthy  christian  men,  I  trust 
they  have  met  in  happiness.  But  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  my 
friend's  political  principles,  and  my  own,  that  they  have  met  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  room  for  Whiggism, 

We  came  at  night  to  a  good  inn  at  Hamilton.  I  recollect  no 
more. 


TItesday,  ^th  November. 

I  wished  to  have  shewn  Dr.  Johnson  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
houae^  commonly  called  the  Paiace  of  Hamilton,  which  is  close  by 
the  town.     It  is  an  object  which,  having  been  pointed  out  to  me  as 

•  P.  275. 
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a  splendid  edifice,  from  my  earliest  yean,  in  travelling  between 
Auchinleck  and  Edinburgh,  has  still  great  grandeur  in  my  imagina- 
tion. My  friend  consented  to  stop,  and  view  the  outside  of  it,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it 

We  arrived  this  night  at  Edinburgh,  after  an  absence  of  eighty- 
three  days.  For  five  weeks  together,  of  the  tempestuous  season, 
Aere  bad  been  no  account  received  of  us.  I  cannot  express  how 
happy  I  was  on  finding  myself  again  at  home. 


Wednesday^  joth  November. 

Old  Mr.  Drummond,  the  bookseller,  came  to  breakfast  Dr. 
Johnson  and  he  had  not  met  for  ten  years.  There  was  respect  on 
his  side,  and  kindness  on  Dr.  Johnson's.  Soon  afterwards  Lord 
Elibank  came  in,  and  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Scotland  His  lordship  said,  ''hardly  any  thing  seemed  to  him 
more  improbable.''  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him. 
Speaking  of  him  to  me^  he  characterized  him  thus  :  ''  Lord  Elibank 
has  read  a  great  deal.  It  is  true,  I  can  find  in  books  all  that  he  has 
read;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in  books,  proved  by  the 
test  of  real  life."  Indeed,  there  have  been  few  men  whose  conver- 
sation discovered  more  knowledge  enlivened  by  fancy.  He  pub- 
lished several  small  pieces  of  distinguished  merit;  and  has  left 
some  in  manuscript,  in  particular  an  account  of  the  expedition* 
against  Carthagena,  in  which  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army. 
His  writings  deserve  to  be  collected.  He  was  the  early  patron  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Home,  the  tragick  poet ;  who, 
when  they  were  ministers  of  country  parishes,  lived  near  his  seat 
He  told  me,  "I  saw  these  lads  had  talents,  and  they  were  much 
with  me."    I  hope  they  will  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Johnson's  giving  him 
an  account  of  our  Tour.  The  subject  of  difference  in  political 
principles  was  introduced.  Johnson.  "  It  is  much  increased  by 
opposition.  There  was  a  violent  Whig,  with  whom  I  used  to  con- 
tend with  great  eagerness.  After  his  death  I  felt  my  Toryism 
much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walmsley,  of  Lich- 
field, whose  character  he  has  drawn  so  well  in  his  ''Life  of 
Edmund  Smith." 

Mr.  Naune  came  in,  and  he  and  I  accompanied  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  owned  was  "a  great  place."  But  I 
must  mention,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion to  which  he  had  a  strong  propensity,  when   Lord  Elibank  was 
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wome  days  after  talkiiig  of  it  with  the  Datmal  dation  of  a  Scotch- 
man, or  of  any  man  who  is  proud  of  a  statdy  fortress  in  his  own 
coontry.  Dr.  Johnson  affected  to  despise  it,  observing  that  "it 
would  make  a  good/ru^n  in  England." 

Lest  it  shoold  be  supposed  that  I  have  suppressed  one  of  his 
sallks  against  my  country,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  correct 
a  mistaken  account  that  has  bc«n  circulated,  as  to  his  oonversar 
tion  this  day.  It  has  been  said,  that,  being  desired  to  attend  to 
the  noble  prospect  from  the  Casde-hill,  he  replied,  ''Sir,  the 
noblest  prospect  that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  the  high  road 
diat  leads  him  to  London."  This  livdy  sarcasm  was  thrown 
out  at  a  tavern  in  London,  in  my  presence,  many  years  before.^ 

We  had  with  us  to-day  at  dinner,  at  my  house,  the  Lady 
Dowager  Colvill,  and  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  sisters  of  the  Earl  of 
Kelly;  the  Honourable  Archibald  Erskine,  who  has  now  succeeded 
to  that  title;  Lord  Elibank;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair;  Mr.  Tytler, 
the  acute  vindicator  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  son,  the 
advocate. 

''Fingal"  being  talked  of,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  used  to  boast  diat 
he  had,  from  the  first,  resisted  bodi  Ossian  and  the  Cviants  of  Ptitar 
gonia,  averred  his  positive  disbelief  of  its  authenticity.  Lord 
Elibank  said,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  not  M'Pherson's.  Mr.  Johnson,  I 
keep  company  a  great  deal  with  you;  it  is  known  I  do.  I  may 
borrow  from  you  better  things  than  I  can  say  myself,  and  give 
them  as  my  own ;  but,  if  I  should,  every  body  will  know  whose  they 
are.''  The  Doctor  was  not  softened  by  this  compliment  He 
denied  merit  to  '^  Fingal,"  supposing  it  to  be  the  production  of  a 
man  who  has  had  the  advantages  that  the  present  age  affords  ;  and 
said,  "  nothing  is  more  easy  than '  to  write  enough  in  that  style,  if 
once  you  begin."*    Young  Mr.  Tytler  stepped  briskly  forward,  and 

Second Editiim, — Line  17 :  **aiid  his  soq,  the  advocate"  altered  to  ''and  8ome 
other  firiends." 

*  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  entirely  with  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  I  relate  without  any  remark.  The  many  imitations,  however,  of 
"Fingal,"  that  have  been  pnblished,  confirm  this  observation  in  a  considerable  degree. 

Second  EdiHoH.—ljBJA  line:  From  *' Young  Mr.  Tytler"  to  "ready  Erased** 
sdtered  to  "  One  gentleman  in  company  expressmg  his  opinion  *  that  "  Fingal  '*  was 
certainly  genuine,  for  that  he  had  heard  a  great  part  of  it  repeated  in  the  original,' 
Dr.  Jolmson  indignantly  asked  him  whether  he  understood  the  original ;  to  which  an 
answer  being  given  in  the  negative,  *  Why,  then,  (said  Dr.  Johnson,)  we  see  to  what 
this  testimony  comes : — thus  it  i&  "*  > 

^  Captain  Topham,  in  his   '  Letters,**  toms,  though  he  praised  the  country, 

records  that  the  general  report  of  John-  ^   Here  was  another  highly  personal 

son's  behaviour  on  the  Tour  was,  that  sketch  withdrawn.    "Young  Mr.  Tytler" 

he  had  been  most  offensive  in  his  criti-  later  became  a  Scotch  judge,  under  the 

cisms  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  cus-  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee. 
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said,  ^  *  Fingal '  is  catainly  genuine ;  for  I  have  heard  a  great  part 
of  it  repeated  in  the  original"  Dr.  Johnson  indignantly  asked 
him,  "Sir,  do  you  understand  the  original?*  Tytler.  "No,  sir." 
Johnson.  "Why,  then,  we  see  to  what  this  testimony  comes:— 
Thus  it  is."  He  afterwards  said  to  me,  "Did  you  observe  the 
wonderful  confidence  with  which  young  Tytler  advanced,  with  his 
front  ready  hrasedf" 

I  mention  this  as  a  remarkable  proof  how  liable  the  mind  of  man 
is  to  credulity,  when  not  guarded  by  such  strict  examination  as  that 
which  Dr.  Johnson  habitually  practised.  This  gentleman's  talents 
and  integrity  are  unquestionable ;  yet,  had  not  Dr.  Johnson  made 
him  advert  to  the  consideration,  that  he  who  does  not  understand  a 
language,  cannot  know  that  something  which  is  recited  to  him  is  in 
that  language,  he  might  have  believed,  and  reported  to  this  hour, 
that  he  had  "  heard  a  great  part  of  '  Fingad '  repeated  in  the 
original." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  who 
may  think  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  Caledonian  credulity  and  inac- 
curacy too  strong,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  admitted  the  same 
kind  of  ready  belief  might  be  found  in  his  own  country.  "He 
would  undertake  (he  said)  to  write  an  epick  poem  on  the  story  of 
'Robin  Hood,'  and  half  England,  to  whom  the  names  and  places 
he  should  mention  in  it  are  ^miliar,  would  believe  and  declare  they 
had  heard  it  from  their  earliest  years." 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  "  Fingal,"  during  the 
conversation  at  Ulinish,  is  omitted  in  my  Journal,  but  I  perfectly 
recollect  it.  "Why  is  not  the  original  deposited  in  some  publick 
library,  instead  of  exhibiting  attestations  of  its  existence?  Sup- 
pose there  were  a  question  in  a  court  of  justice,  whether  a  man  be 
dead  or  alive :  You  aver  he  is  alive,  and  you  bring  fifty  witnesses  to 
swear  it :  I  answer.  Why  do  you  not  produce  the  man  ? "  This  is 
an  argument  founded  on  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of 
evidence^  which  Gilbert  would  have  held  to  be  irrefiragable. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  any  precise  decided 
opinion  upon  this  question,  as  to  which  I  believe  more  than  some, 
and  less  than  others.  The  subject  appears  to  have  now  become 
very  uninteresting  to  the  publick.  That  "Fingal"  is  not  from 
beginning  to  end  a  translation  fiK>m  the  Galick,  but  that  some  pas- 
sages have  been  supplied  by  the  editor  to  connect  the  whole,  I  have 
heard  admitted  by  very  warm  advocates  for  its  authenticity.  If  this 
be  the  caae,  why  are  not  these  distinctly  ascertained?     Antiqua- 

Sttomi  EdMan^^lJnt  10 :  "This  raitleman's  Ulents,'*  &c.,  altered  to  "The 
talents  siid  integrity  of  the  gendeman  who  made  the  remark  are  unquestionable.'* 
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ries,  and  admirers  of  the  work,  may  complain,  that  they  are  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  wife  in- 
formed him,  on  her  death-bed,  that  one  of  their  reputed  children 
was  not  his ;  and,  when  he  eagerly  begged  her  to  declare  which  of 
them  it  was,  she  answered,  "  Thai  you  shall  never  know ; "  and 
expired,  leaving  him  in  irremediable  doubt  as  to  them  all 

I  beg  leave  now  to  say  something  upon  suond  sighi^  of  which  I 
have  related  two  instances,  as  they  impressed  my  mind  at  the  time 
I  own,  I  returned  from  the  Hebrides  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
fidth  in  the  many  stories  of  that  kind  which  I  heard  with  a  too  easy 
acquiescence,  without  any  dose  examination  of  the  evidence :  but, 
since  that  time,  my  belief  in  those  stories  has  been  much  weakened, 
by  reflecting  on  the  careless  inaccuracy  of  narrative  in  common 
matters,  from  which  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  there  may  be 
the  same  in  what  is  more  extraordinary.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to 
add,  that  tiie  belief  in  second  sight  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Highlands 
and  isles. 

Some  years  after  our  Tour,  a  cause  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Session^  where  the  principal  fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  a 
ship-master,  who  used  to  frequent  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles, 
was  drowned  in  one  particular  year,  or  in  the  year  after.  A  great 
number  of  witnesses  from  those  parts  were  examined  on  each  side, 
and  swore  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  upon  this  simple  ques- 
tion. One  of  them,  a  very  respectable  Chieftain,  who  told  me  a 
story  of  second  sight,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  too 
implicitly  believed,  had  in  this  case,  previous  to  his  publick  exami- 
nation, not  only  said,  but  attested  under  his  hand,  that  he  had  seen 
the  ship-master  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  court 
was  finally  satisfied  he  was  drowned.  When  interrogated  with  the 
strictness  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  under  the  awe  of  an  oath,  he 
recollected  himself  better,  and  retracted  what  he  had  formerly 
asserted,  apologising  for  his  inaccuracy,  by  telling  the  judges,  "A 
man  will  say  what  he  will  not  swear?'  By  many  he  was  much 
censured,  and  it  was  maintained  that  every  gentleman  would  be  as 
attentive  to  truth  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  with  it  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  himself  was  distinguished  at  all  times  by  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  controverted  this  proposition;  and, 
as  a  proof  that  this  was  not,  though  it  ought  to  be,  the  case,  urged 
the  very  different  decisions  of  elections  under  Mr.  Grenville's  Act, 
from  those  formerly  made.  "Gentlemen  will  not  pronounce  upon 
oath,  what  they  would  have  said,  and  voted  in  the  house,  without 
that  sanction." 

However  difiicult  it  may  be  for  men  who  believe  in  preternatural 
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communicationsy  in  modem  times,  to  satisfy  those  who  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  they  may  easily  refute  the  doctrine  of  their  oppo- 
nents, who  impute  a  belief  in  sicand  sight  to  superstition.  To 
entertain  a  visionary  nodon  that  one  sees  a  distant  or  future  event, 
may  be  called  superstition;  but  the  correspondence  of  the  fact  or 
event  with  such  an  impression  on  the  foncy,  though  certainly  very 
wonderful,  if  proved,  has  no  more  connection  with  superstition,  than 
magnetism  or  electricity. 

After  dinner,  various  topicks  were  discussed;  but  I  recollect  only 
one  particular.  Dr.  Johnson  compared  the  different  talents  of  Gar- 
rick  and  Foote,  as  companions,  and  gave  Garrick  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence for  elegance,  though  he  allowed  Foote  extraordinary  powers  of 
entertainment  He  said,  ''Garrick  is  restrained  by  some  principle; 
but  Foote  has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  range.  Garrick  has 
some  delicacy  of  feeling ;  it  is  possible  to  put  him  out ;  you  may  get 
the  better  of  him ;  but  Foote  is  the  roost  incompressible  fellow  that 
I  ever  knew:  when  you  have  driven  him  into  a  coiner,  and  think 
you  are  sure  of  him,  he  runs  through  between  your  1^,  or  jumps 
over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape." 

Dr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  two  very  respectable  minis 
ters  of  Edinburgh,^  supped  with  us,  as  did  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Webster.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  Moravian  missions, 
and  on  the  Methodists.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  in  general,  that 
missionaries  were  too  sanguine  in  their  accounts  of  their  success 
among  savages,  and  that  much  of  what  they  tell  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved He  owned  that  the  Methodists  had  done  good;  had  spread 
religious  impressions  among  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind :  but,  he 
said,  they  had  great  bitterness  against  othar  Christians,  and  that  he 
never  could  get  a  Methodist  to  explain  in  what  he  excelled  odiers ; 
that  it  always  ended  in  the  indispensible  necessity  of  hearing  one 
of  their  preachers. 

Thursday,  nth  November. 

Principal  Robertson  came  to  us  as  we  sat  at  breakfast:  he 
advanced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating  a  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  forget 
I  suppose  either 

"  Post  varios  casus,  per  tot  discritnina  rerum, — ^ 

Second  £diH(m,—'Soite  on  last  line  :— 

'* '  Through  ▼arions  hazards  and  events  we  move.*  ** 

^  Both  aie  sketched  in  **  Gay  Manner-      ing.** 
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or 

••  — multum  Ule  et  terris  jactatus^  ei aito*' 

Every  body  had  addressed  us  with  some  studied  compliment  on 
our  return.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  am  reaOy  ashamed  oif  the  con- 
gratulations which  we  receive.  We  are  addressed  as  if  we  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  suffered  five  persecutions  in 
Japan."  And  he  afterwards  remarked,  that,  '^  to  see  a  man  come 
up  with  a  formal  air,  and  a  Latin  line,  when  we  had  no  fatigue  and 
no  danger,  was  provoking."  I  told  him,  he  was  not  sensible  of  the 
danger,  having  lain  under  cover  in  the  boat  during  the  storm:  he 
was  like  the  chicken,  that  hides  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  then 
thinks  itself  safe. 

Lord  Elibank  came  to  us,  as  did  Sir  William  Forbes.  The  rash 
attempt  in  1745  being  mentioned,  I  observed,  that  it  would  make  a 
fine  piece  of  History.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  would.  Lord  Elibank 
doubted  whether  any  man  of  this  age  could  give  it  impartially. 
Johnson.  ''  A  man,  by  talking  with  those  of  different  sides,  who  were 
actors  in  it,  and  putting  down  all  that  he  hears,  may  in  time  collect 
the  materials  of  a  good  narrative.  You  are  to  consider,  all  history 
was  at  first  oral.  I  suppose  Voltaire  was  fifty  years  in  collecting 
his  *  Louis  XIV.'  which  he  did  in  the  way  that  I  am  proposing." 
Robertson.  *'  He  did  so.  He  lived  much  with  all  the  great  people 
who  were  concerned  in  that  reign,  and  heard  them  talk  of  every 
thing;  and  then  either  took  Mr.  Boswell's  way,  of  writing  down 
what  he  heard,  or,  which  is  as  good,  preserved  it  in  his  memory; 
for  he  has  a  wonderful  memory."  With  the  leave,  however,  of  this 
elegant  historian,  no  man's  memory  can  preserve  facts  or  sayings 
with  such  fidelity  as  may  be  done  by  writing  them  down  when  they 
are  recent  Dr.  Robertson  said,  ''  it  was  now  full  time  to  make  such 
a  collection  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ;  for  many  of  the  people  who 
were  then  in  arms,  were  dropping  off;  and  both  Whigs  and 
Jacobites  were  now  come  to  talk  with  moderation."  Lord  Elibank 
said  to  him,  *'  Mr.  Robertson,  th  e  first  thing  that  gave  me  a  high 
opinion  of  you,  was  your  saying  in  the  Select  Society,*  while  parties 
ran  high,  soon  after  the  year  1745,  that  you  did  not  think  worse  of  a 
man's  moral  character  for  his  having  been  in  rebellion.  This  was 
venturing  to  utter  a  liberal  sentiment,  while  both  sides  had  a  detes- 
tation of  each  other." 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that   being  in  rebellion  fix>m  a  notion  of 

Second  Edition.  — ^Note  on  line  a : — 

**  *Long  labours  both  by  sea  and  land  he  bore.' " — Drydbn. 
*  A  society  for  debate  in  Edinburgh,  oonsisting  of  the  most  eminent  meSL 
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another's  right,  was  not  connected  with  depravity ;  and  that  we  had 
this  proof  of  it,  that  all  mankind  applauded  the  pardoning  of  rebels ; 
whidi  they  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers  and  murderers.  He 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  '*  he  wondered  that  the  phrase  of  unnatural 
rebellion  should  be  so  much  used,  for  that  all  rebellion  was  natural 
to  man." 


As  I  kept  no  Journal  of  any  thing  that  passed  after  this  morning, 
I  shall,  from  memory,  groupe  together  this  and  the  other  days,  till 
that  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  departed  from  London.  They  were  in 
all  nine  days;  on  which  he  dined  at  Lady  Colvill's,  Lord  Hailes's, 
Sir  Adolphus  Oughton's,  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  Principal  Robertson's, 
Mr.  M'Laurin's,  and  thrice  at  Lord  Elibank's  seat  in  the  country, 
where  we  also  passed  two  nights.  He  supped  at  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon's,  now  one  of  our  judges,  at  Mr.  Naime's,  Dr. 
Blair's,  and  Mr.  Tytler's;  and  at  my  house  thrice,^-one  evening 
with  a  numerous  company,  chiefly  gentlemen  of  the  law;  another 
with  Mr.  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  who  disengaged 
himself  on  purpose  to  meet  him;  and  the  evening  on  which  we 
returned  from  Lord  Elibank's,  he  supped  with  my  wife  and  me,  by 
ourselves. 

He  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Webster's,  at  old  Mr.  Drummond's,  and  at 
Dr.  Blacklock's ;  and  spent  one  forenoon  at  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell's, 
who  shewed  him  his  curious  museum ;  and,  as  he  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  a  physician  bred  in  the  school  of  Boerhaave,  Dr.  John- 
son was  pleased  with  his  company. 

On  the  mornings  when  he  breakfasted  at  my  house,  he  had,  from 
ten  o'clock  till  one  or  two,  a  constant  levee  of  various  persons,  of 
very  different  characters  and  descriptions.  I  could  not  attend  him, 
b;:ing  obliged  to  be  in  the  Court  of  Session;  but  my  wife  was  so 
good  as  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  to  the  endless 
task  of  pouring  out  tea  for  my  friend  and  his  visitors. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  time  at  Edinburgh.  He  said  one 
evening  to  me,  in  a  fit  of  languor,  "Sir,  we  have  been  harrassed  by 
invitations."  I  acquiesced.  ''Ay,  sir,  he  replied;  but  how  much 
worse  would  it  have  been,  if  we  had  been  neglected  ?  ^ 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  this  Journal,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  a  variety  of  admirable  conversation  has  been  lost,  by 

7}lm/.£<£MAi.— Line  14:  After  *' one  of  our  judgci,"  «' bjr  the  title  of  Lord  Rock- 
vflle"  added.  After  *'Mr.  NatmeV,"  «*iiow  also  one  of  our  judg^,  by  the  title 
€f  Loid  Dnnaiiian ;  at "  added. 
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my  neglect  to  preserve  it  I  shall  endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  it, 
as  well  9A  I  can. 

At  Lady  Colvill's,  to  whom  I  am  proad  to  introduce  any  stranger 
of  eminence,  that  he  may  see  what  dignity  and  grace  is  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  an  officer  observed,  that  he  had  heard  Lord  Mansfield 
was  not  a  great  English  lawyer.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  supposing 
Lord  Mansfield  not  to  have  Uie  splendid  talents  which  he  possesses, 
he  must  be  a  great  English  law3rer,  from  having  been  so  long  at  the 
bar,  and  having  passed  through  so  many  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
law.  Sir,  you  may  9^  well  maintain  that  a  carrier,  who  has  driven 
a  pack-horse  between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  for  thirty  years,  does 
not  know  the  road,  as  that  Lord  Mansfield  does  not  know  the  law  of 
England." 

At  Mr.  Naime's,  he  drew  the  character  of  Richardson,  the  authour 
of  "Clarissa,"  with  a  strong  yet  delicate  pencil.  I  lament  mudi 
that  I  have  not  preserved  it :  I  only  remember  that  he  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues;  but  observed,  that  ^his 
perpetual  study  was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniendes,  and  procure 
petty  pleasures;  that  his  love  of  continual  superiority  was  such, 
that  he  took  care  to  be  always  surrounded  by  women,  who  listened 
to  him  implicitly,  and  did  not  ventoie  to  controvert  his  opinions; 
and  that  his  desire  of  distinction  was  so  great,  that  he  used  to  give 
large  vails  to  the  Speaker  Onslow's  servants,  that  they  might  treat 
him  with  respect" 

On  the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow  that  the  jmvate  life  of  a 
judge,  in  England,  was  required  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I  sup- 
posed. "Why  then,  sir,  (said  I,)  according  to  your  account,  an 
English  judge  may  just  live  like  a  gentleman."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
sir, — if  he  can*' 

At  Mr.  Tytler's,  I  happened  to  tdl  that  one  evening,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Blair  and  I  were  sitting  together  m  the  pit  of 
Drury-lane  play-house,  in  a  wild  fi'eak  of  youthful  extravagance,  I 
entertained  the  audience  prodigumsly^  by  imitating  the  lowing  of  a 
cow.  A  little  after  I  had  told  this  story,  I  differed  from  Di*.  John- 
son, I  suppose  too  confidently,  upon  some  point,  which  I  now 
forget  He  did  not  spare  me.  ''  Nay,  sir,  (said  he,)  if  you  cannot 
talk  better  as  a  man,  I'd  have  you  bellow  like  a  cow."* 

*  As  I  haye  been  scrnpulonsly  exact  in  relating  anecdotes  concerning  other  per- 
•ons,  I  shall  not  withhold  any  part  of  this  story,  however  ludicrous.  I  was  so  soo- 
cessful  in  this  boyish  frolick,  that  the  tmiversal  cry  of  the  galleries  was,  •*  Encore  the 
cow  I  Encore  the  cow  ! "  In  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I  attempted  imitations  of  some 
other  animals,  but  with  very  inferior  effect.  My  reverend  friend,  anxious  for  my 
famCf  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  earnestness,  addre«ed  me  thus :  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  would  confine  mjrself  to  the  cow  I " 
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At  Dr.  Webster's,  he  said,  that  he  believed  hardly  any  man  died 
without  affectation.  This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  well-fowided, 
and  will  account  for  many  of  the  celebrated  death-bed  sayings  which 
are  recorded. 

One  of  the  evenings  at  my  house,  when  he  told  that  Lord  Lovat 
boasted  to  an  English  nobleman,  that  though  he  had  not  his  wealth, 
he  had  two  thousand  men  whom  he  could  at  any  time  call  into  the 
field,  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon  observed,  that  those  two 
thousand  men  brought  him  to  the  block.  ''True,  sir,  said  Dr. 
Johnson;  but  you  may  just  as  well  argue,  concerning  a  man  who 
has  fallen  over  a  precipice,  to  which  he  has  walked  too  near,  '  His 
two  legs  brought  him  to  that'  Is  he  not  the  better  for  having  two 
legs?** 

At  Dr.  Blair's  I  left  him,  in  order  to  attend  a  consultation,  during 
which  he  and  his  amiable  host  were  by  themselves.  I  returned  to 
supper,  at  which  were  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  Naime,  and  some 
other  gentlemen.  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Blair,  I  remember,  talked 
well  upon  subordination  and  government;  and,  as  my  friend  and  I 
were  walking  home,  he  said  to  me,  ''  Sir,  these  two  doctors  are  good 
men^  and  wise  men."  I  begged  of  Dr.  Blair  to  recollect  what  he 
could  of  the  long  conversation  that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  him  alone,  this  evening,  and  he  obligingly  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

*'  March  3,  1785. 
"  Dear  Sir, — As  so  many  years  have  intervened,  since  I  chanced 
to  have  that  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  house,  to  which 
you  refer,  I  have  forgotten  most  of  what  then  passed,  but  remember 
that  I  was  both  instructed  and  entertained  by  it.  Among  other  sub- 
jects, the  discourse  happening  to  turn  on  modem  Latin  poets,  the 
Doctor  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Buchanan,  and 
instantly  repeated,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  ode  of  his,  intituled 
'  CaUnda  MauB^  (the  eleventh  in  his  '  Misallamorum  Libert)  be- 
ginning with  these  words,  ^  Saivete  sacris  ddiciis  sacra,^  with  which 
I  had  formerly  been  unacquainted;  but,  upon  perusing  it,  the  praise 
which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  Buchanan's 
poetical  compositions,  appeared  to  me  very  just  He  also  repeated  to 
me  a  Latin  ode  he  had  composed  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  from 
which  he  had  lately  returned.  We  had  much  discourse  concerning 
his  excursion  to  those  islands,  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
as  having  been  highly  pleased;  talked  in  a  favourable  manner  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants;  and  particularly  spoke  much  of 
his  happiness  in  having  you  for  his  companion;  and  said,  that  the 
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longer  he  knew  yon,  he  loved  and  esteemed  yon  the  more.  This 
conversation  passed  in  the  interval  between  tea  and  supper,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves.  You,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  who  were 
with  us  at  supper,  have  often  taken  notice  that  he  was  uncommonly 
bland  and  gay  that  evening,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  who  were 
present  This  is  all  that  I  can  recollect  distinctly  of  that  long  con- 
versation. 

**  Yours  sincerely, 

"Hugh  Blair." 

At  Lord  HaUes's,  we  spent  a  most  agreeable  day;  but  again  I 
must  lament  that  I  was  so  indolent  as  to  let  almost  all  that  passed 
evaporate  into  oblivion.  Ehr.  Johnson  observed  there,  that  'Mt 
was  wonderful  how  ignorant  many  officers  of  the  army  are,  con- 
sidering how  much  leisure  they  have  for  study,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge."  I  hope  he  was  mistaken;  for  he  maintained  that 
many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  things  belonging  immediately  to 
their  own  profession ;  *'  for  instance,  many  cannot  tell  how  far  a 
musket  will  carry  a  bullet ; "  in  proof  of  which,  I  suppose,  he  men- 
tioned some  particular  person,  for  Lord  Hailes,  from  whom  I 
solicited  what  he  could  recollect  of  that  day,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : 

<*  As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  about  the  ignorance  of  officers 
in  the  length  that  a  musket  will  carry,  my  brother,  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  was  present,  and  he  thought  that  the  doctor  was 
either  mistaken,  by  putting  the  question  wrong,  or  that  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  with  some  person  out   of  service. 

« Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  he  expressed  no  curiosity  to  see 
the  room  at  Dumfermline,  where  Charles  I.  was  bom?  *I  know 
that  he  was  born,  (said  he ;)  no  matter  where.'  Did  he  envy  us  the 
buth-place  of  the  king  ?  " 

Near  the  end  of  his  Journey,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  liberal 
praise  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  academy  for  the  deaf  and  dtm[ib.  When 
he  visited  it,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was  truly  character- 
istical  of  our  great  Lexicographer.  "Pray,  (said  he,)  can  they 
pronounce  any  Umg  words  ?  **  Mr.  Braidwood  informed  him  they 
could.  Upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  one  of  his  sesquipcdalia 
verbcy  which  was  pronounced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  was 
satisfied.  My  readers  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  the  word 
was;  but  I  cannot  gratify  their  curiosity.  Mr.  Braidwood  told  me, 
it  remained  long  in  his  school,  but  had  been  lost  before  I  made  my 
inquiry.* 

•  One  of  the  best  criticks  of  oar  age  "  does  not  wish  to  prevent  the  ftdmirers  of 
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Dr.  Jc^mson  one  day  vi»ted  Uie- Court  of  Session.  He  thought 
the  mode  of  pleading  there  too  vehement,  and  too  much  addressed 
to  the  passions  <^  the  judges.  ''This  (said  he)  is  not  the  Areo- 
pagu&" 

At  old  Mr.  Dnimmond'Sy  Sn:  John  Dabymple  quaintly  said,  the 
two  noblest  animals  in  the  world  were,  a  Scotch  Highlander  and 
an  English  Sailor.  "Why,  sir,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  say 
nothing  as  to  the  Scotch  Highlander;  but  as  to  the  English  Sailor, 
I  cannot  agree  with  you."  Sir  John  said,  he  was  generous  in 
giving  away  his  money.  Johnson.  ''Sir,  he  throws  away  his 
money,  without  thought,  and  without  merit  I  do  not  call  a  tree 
generous,  that  sheds  its  fruit  at  every  breeze."  Sir  John  having 
affected  to  complain  of  Uie  attacks  made  upon  his  "  Memoirs," 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  do  not  complain.  It  is  advantageous 
to  an  authour,  that  his  book  should  be  attacked  as  well  as  praised. 
Fame  is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it  np^  it  must  be 
struck  at  both  ends."  Often  have  I  reflected  on  this  since;  and, 
instead  of  being  angry  at  many  of  those  who  have  written  against 
me,  have  smiled  to  think  that  they  were  unintentionally  sulKservi- 
ent  to  my  fame,  by  using  a  battle  door  to  make  me  virum  volitate 
per  ora. 

At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of  mind  to  which 
every  man  is  at  times  subject,  I  told,  in  a  blundering  manner, 
Lady  Eglintoune's  complimentary  adoption  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  her 
son;  for  I  unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship  adopted  him  as 
her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  married  the  year  after 
he  was  bom.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly  corrected  me.  "Sir,  don't 
you  perceive  that  you  are  defaming  the  countess?  For,  supposing 
me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she  was  not  married  till  the  year  after 
my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son."  A  young  lady  of 
quality,  who  was  present,  very  handsomely  said,  "Might  not  the 
son  have  justified  the  fault?"  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by 
this  compliment,  which  he  never  forgot  When  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary spirits,  and  talking  of  his  journey  in  Scotland,  he  has  called  to 
me,  "Boswell,  what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of 

the  incorrect  and  nerveless  style,  which  geneiallj  preyailed  for  a  century  before  Dr. 
Johnson's  energetick  writings  were  known,  from  enjoying  the  laugh  that  this  story 
may  produce,  in  which  he  is  very  ready  to  join  them.'*  He,  however,  requests  me  to 
observe,  "  that  my  friend  very  properly  chose  a  hmg  wofd  on  this  occasion,  not,  it  is 
believed,  from  any  predilection  for  polysyllables,  (though  he  certainly  had  a  due 
respect  for  them,)  but  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Braidwood's  skill  to  the  strictest  test,  and 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  instruction  by  the  most  difficult  exertion  of  the  organs  of  his 
pupils.' 
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me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's?**  Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was  happy 
in  repeating  it 

My  illostrioos  friend,  being  now  desirous  to  be  again  i&  the  great 
theatre  of  life  and  animated  exertion,  took  a  place  in  the  coach, 
which  was  to  set  out  for  London  on  Monday  the  asd  of  November. 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  pressed  him  to  come  on  the  Saturday  before, 
to  his  house  at  Cranston,  which,  being  twelve  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, upon  the  middle  road  to  Newcastle,  (Dr.  Johnson  had  come 
to  Edinburgh  by  Berwick,  and  along  the  naked  coast,)  it  would 
make  his  journey  easier,  as  the  coach  would  take  him  up  at  a  more 
seasonable  hour  than  that  at  which  it  sets  out  Sir  John,  I  per- 
ceived, was  ambitious  of  having  such  a  guest;  but,  as  I  was  well 
assured,  that  at  this  very  time  he  had  joined  with  some  of  his  pre- 
judiced countrymen  in  railing  at  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had  said,  *'he 
wondered  how  any  gentleman  of  Scotland  could  keep  company  with 
him,"  I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  the  honour :  yet,  as  it  might  be 
a  convenience  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  contrived  that  he  should  accept  the 
invitation,  and  engaged  to  conduct  him.  I  resolved  that,  on  our 
way  to  Sir  John's,  we  should  make  a  little  circuit  by  Roslin  Castle 
and  Hawthomden,  and  wished  to  set  out  soon  after  breakfast;  but 
young  Mr.  Tytler  came  to  shew  Dr.  Johnson  some  essays  which  he 
had  written ;  and  my  great  friend,  who  was  exceedingly  obliging 
when  thus  consulted,  was  detained  so  long  that  it  was,  I  believe, 
one  o'clock  before  we  got  into  our  post-chaise.  I  found  that  we 
should  be  too  late  for  dinner  at  Sir  John  Daltymple's,  to  which  we 
were  engaged :  but  I  would  by  no  means  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  friend  at  Hawthomden,— of  seeing  Sam  Johnson  at  the  very 
spot  where  Ben  Jonson  visited  the  learned  and  poetical  Dnimmond. 

We  surveyed  Roslin-castle,  the  romantick  scene  around  it,  and 
the  beautiful  Gothick  chapel,  and  dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  inn; 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  Hawthomden,  and  viewed  the  caves; 
and  I  all  the  while  had  Rare  Ben  in  my  mind,  and  was  pleased  to 
think  that  this  place  was  now  visited  by  another  celebrated  wit  of 
England. 

By  this  time  ''the  waining  night  was  growing  old,"  and  we 
were  yet  several  miles  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple's.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  seem  much  troubled  at  our  having  treated  the  baronet 
with  so  little  attention  to  politeness;  but  when  I  talked  of  the 
grievous  disappointment  it  must  have  been  to  him  that  we  did  not 
come  to  the /rax/ that  he  had  prepared  for  us,  (for  he  told  us  he  had 
killed  a  seven-year-old  sheep  on  purpose,)  my  friend  got  into  a 
merry  mood,  and  jocularly  said,  ''I  d^e  say,  sir,  he  has  been  very 
sadly  distressed:    Nay,  we  do  not  know  but  the  consequence  may 
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have  been  fatal  Let  me  try  to  describe  his  situation  io  his  own 
historical  style.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  make  him  think  and  talk, 
as  he  has  to  tell  us  how  people  thought  and  talked  a  hundred  years 
agOy  of  which  he  has  no  evidence.  All  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  suppcMTted  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  romance.  Stay  now. 
Let  us  consider ! "  He  then  (heartily  laughing  all  the  while)  pro- 
ceeded in  his  imitation,  I  am  sure  to  the  following  e£fect,  though 
now,  at  the  distance  of  ahnost  twelve  years,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
recollect  ail  the  precise  words  : 

''  Dinner  being  ready,  he  wondered  that  his  guests  were  not  yet 
come.  His  wonder  was  soon  succeeded  by  impatience.  He  walked 
about  the  room  in  amdous  agitation;  sometimes  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  sometimes  he  looked  out  at  the  window  with  an  eager  gaze 
of  expectation,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  the  various  accidents  of 
human  life.  His  fomily  beheld  him  with  mute  concern.  'Surely 
(said  he,  with  a  sigh,)  they  will  not  fail  me.'  The  mind  of  man 
can  bear  a  certain  pressure;  but  there  is  a  point  when  it  can 
bear  no  more.  A  rope  was  in  his  view,  and  he  died  a  Roman 
death."* 

It  was  very  late  bef<M:e  we  reached  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
who,  certainly  with  some  reason,  was  not  in  very  good  humour.^ 
Our  conversarion  was  not  brilliant  We  supped,  and  went  to  bed 
in  ancient  rooms,  which  would  have  better  suited  the  climate  of  Italy 
in  summer,  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  month  of  November. 

I  recollect  no  conversation  of  the  next  day,  worth  preserving, 
except  one  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  be  a  valuable  text  for 
many  decent  old  dowagers,  and  other  good  company,  in  various 
circles,  to  descant  upon.  He  said,  ''  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  learnt 
to  play  at  cards.  It  is  very  useful  in  life :  it  generates  kindness, 
and  consolidates  society.''  He  certainly  could  not  mean  deep 
play. 

My  friend  and  I  thought  we  should  be  more  comfortable  at  the 
inn  at  Blackshiels,  two  miles  farther  on.  We  therefore  went 
thither  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  very  entertaining;  but  I  have 
preserved  nothing  but  the  pleasing  remembrance,  and  his  verses  on 

•  **  Essex  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  same  chamber  of  the  Tower  firom  which 
his  father  Lord  Capel  had  been  led  to  death,  and  in  which  his  wife's  grandfiuher  had 
inflicted  a  volantaiy  death  upon  himself.  When  he  saw  his  firiend  carried  to  what 
he  redconed  certain  fiite,  their  common  enemies  enjoying  the  spectacle,  and  reflected 
that  it  was  he  who  had  forced  Lord  Howard  upon  the  confidence  of  Russd,  he  retired, 
and,  by  a  Ronum  tUath^  put  an  end  to  his  miserr." 

Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,"  VoL  I.  p.  36. 

^  This  account  was  published  in  the     judge, 
lifetime  of  tiie  host.     He  later  became  a 

VOL.  in.  V- 
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Geoige  the  Second  and  Gibber,  and  his  epitaph  on  Parnell,  which 
he  was  then  so  good  as  to  dictate  to  me. 

We  break&sted  together  next  morning,  and  then  the  coach  came, 
and  took  him  up.  He  had,  as  one  of  his  companions  in  it,  as  far 
as  Newcastle,  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hope,  botanical  pro> 
fessor  at  Edinburgh.  Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  used  to  speak  of 
their  good  fortune  in  thus  accidentally  meeting ;  for  they  had  much 
instructive  conversation,  which  is  always  a  most  valuable  enjoy- 
ment, and,  when  found  where  it  is  not  eatpected,  is  peculiarly 
relished. 

I  have  now  oomfleted  my  account  of  our  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  have  brought  Dr.  Johnson  down  to  Scotland,  and  seen  him  into 
the  coach  which  in  a  few  hours  carried  him  back  into  England. 
He  said  to  me  often,  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this  Tour  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  lose  the  recol- 
lection of  it  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  answered  I  would  not; 
and  he  applauded  my  setting  such  a  value  on  an  accession  of  new 
images  in  my  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  Dr.  Johnson  never  would 
have  undertaken  such  a  journey ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume 
some  merit,  from  having  been  ^  cause  that  our  language  has  been 
enriched  with  such  a  book  as  that  which  he  published  on  his  return ; 
a  book  which  I  never  read  but  with  the  utmost  admiration,  as  I  had 
such  opportunities  <^  knowing  from  what  very  meagre  materials 
it  was  composed. 

But  my  praise  may  be  supposed  partial;  and  therefore  I  shiUl 
insert  two  testimonies,  not  liable  to  that  objection,  both  written  by 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  whose  opinions  I  am  confident  the 
highest  respect  will  be  paid;  Lord  Hailes,  and  Mr.  Dempster. 

To  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  much  pleasure,  and  much  instruction,  froaa 
perusing  *  The  Journey'  to  the  Hebrides. 

"I  admire  the  elegance  and  variety  of  description,  and  the  livdy 
picture  of  men  and  manners.  I  always  approve  of  the  moral, 
often  of  the  political,  reflections.  I  love  the  benevolence  of  the 
author. 

''They  who  search  for  faults,  may  possibly  find  them  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  work  of  literature. 

"  For  example,  the  friends  of  the  old  family  say  that  the  ara 
of  planting  is  placed  too  late,  at  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
I  am  known  to  be  no  fiiend  of  the  old  family;   yet  I  would  place 
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tht  «ra  of  planting  at  the  Restoration ;  after  the  murder  of  Charles 
L  had  been  expiated  in  the  anarchy  irtiich  aacceeded  it 

'*  Before  the  Restoratipn,  few  trees  were  planted,  unless  by  the 
monastic  drones:  their  successors,  (and  worthy  patriots  they  were,) 
the  barons,  first  cut  down  the  trees,  and  then  sold  the  estates.  The 
gentleman  at  St  Andrews,  who  said  that  there  were  but  two  trees 
in  Fife,  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  elms  of  Balmerino  were  sold 
within  these  twenty  years,  to  make  pumps  for  the  fire-engines. 

''In  J.  Major  de  Gestis  Scotorum^  L.  L  C  2.  last  edition,  there 
is  a  singular  passage  : 

'''Davidi  Cranstoneo  conterraneo,  dum  tfe  prima  theologiss 
licentia  foret,  duo  ei  consocii  et  fiamiliares,  et  mei  cum  eo  in  artibus 
auditores,  scilicet  Jacobus  Almain  Senonensis,  et  Petrus  Bruxcel- 
lensis,  Prsedicatoris  ordinis,  in  Sorbonss  curia  die  Sorbonico  com- 
militonibus  suis  publice  objecerunt,  quod  pane  avenaceo  pkbai  Scoti^ 
sicut  a  quodam  rdligioso  intellexerant,  vesubaniur^  ut  virum^  quem 
choUricum  novtrani^  honestis  saWms  teniantU^  qui  hoe  infieiari 
tanquam  patrice  dedecus  nisus  est' 

"Pray  introduce  our  countryman,  Mr.  Licentiate  David  Cranston, 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

*'  The  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  this : 
They  who  feed  on  oatmeal  are  barbarians; 
But  the  Scots  feed  on  oatmeal : 

Ergo— 
The  licentiate  denied  the  m'ncr. 

**  I  am,  sir, 
''  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Dav.  Dalrvmplb. 

"Newhaiki,  6th  Feb.  1775*" 

7b  Jambs  BoswblLi  Esq,  Edindurgk 

••Dannichen,  i6th  Febniary,  1775. 

''My  dear  Boswbll, — I  cannot  omit  a  moment  to  return  you 
my  best  thanks  for  the  entertainment  you  have  fiimished  me,  my 
iainily,  and  guests,  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Johnson's  'Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands;' — and  now  for  my  sentiments  of  it  I  was  well 
entertained.  His  descriptions  are  accurate  and  vivid.  He  carried 
me  00  the  Tour  along  with  him.  I  am  pleased  with  the  justice  he 
has  done  to  your  humour  and  vivacity.  'The  noise  of  the  wind 
being  all  its  own,'  is  a  ban-mai,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
have  omitted,  and  a  robbery  not  to  have  ascribed  to  its  author. 

''  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  a 
Scotchman  need  to  take  amisa    What  he  says  of  the  country  is  true, 
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a  for 

ie^tteBCal  or  SkABa. 
r/bot  I  nhhe  kui^ 

iof  the  ponaHliqr  of 

B  afl   die  kaom  kvs  of 

I 

a   phfloooiiiier   will 

,  oD  file  coatniy  is  dmif  proffcd^  and  diea  it  will 

die  odicr  rcitam,  tlwwigh  mm  i  mini  ihir,  parts  of 

doi 

^In  rcgnd  to  the  hngaif-f,  k  has  die  nerit  of  bemg  afl  his  owil 
Ifaiijr  wida  of  iafciyi  cztnctioo  are  vKd,  where,  I  belies  e, 
cooHnoo  ones  voaid  do  as  veil,  espedaO^  oo  simihr  orrasinm 
Yet  I  bdieire  he  oouhl  not  eapress  himself  so  foidbly  in  anj  othet 
stile.  I  am  cfaaimed  with  his  researches  confffining  the  Eise 
famgiiagCf  and  the  antiqai^  of  their  w>atinvii|ii«.  I  am  ({oite 
Gomrinccd;  and  I  shafl  lank  Ossian,  and  his  Fingals,  and  Oscais, 
amoi^  the  Nanery  Tales^  not  the  true  history  of  our  country,  in 
all  t™^  to  rwnp. 

''Upoo  the  whole,  the  book  caiuiot  displease,  for  it  has  no 
pretensioos.  The  author  neidier  says  he  is  a  Geogra4>her,  nor  an 
Antiquarian,  nor  rery  learned  in  the  History  of  Scotland,  nor  a 
Naturalist,  nor  a  Fossilist.  The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
face  of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  describe,  or  seems  to 
have  thought  o£  Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  have 
travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course  more  curious,  regions, 
had  all  possessed  his  good  sense.  Of  the  sute  of  leamiug,  his 
observations  on  Glasgow  university  shew  he  has  formed  a  very 
sound  judgement  He  understands  our  climate  too,  and  he  has 
accurately  observed  the  changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible 
to  us,  which  Scotland  has  undergone,  in  consequence  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  internal  peace.  I  could  have  drawn  my  pen 
through  the  story  of  the  old  woman  at  St  Andrews,  being  the  only 
silly  thing  in  the  book.  He  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  engrafting 
into  the  work  several  good  observations,  which  I  dare  say  he  had 
made  upon  men  and  things,  before  he  set  foot  on  Scotch  ground, 
by  which  it  is  considerably  enriched.*  A  long  journey,  like  a  tall 
Maypole,   though   not  very   beautiful    itself,    yet    is    pretty    enough, 

*  Mr.  Oime,  one  of  the  ablest  historians  of  this  age,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
said  to  me,  *'  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts,  which,  by  long  revolution  in  the 
great  mind  of  Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished, — ^like  pebbles  rolled  in  the 
ocean  I " 
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when  ornamented  with  ilowen  and  garlands:  it  furnishes  a  sort  of 
doak-pins  for  hanging  the  furniture  of  your  mind  upon ;  and  who- 
ever sets  out  upon  a  journey,  without  fiimishing  his  mind  previously 
with  much  study  and  usefiil  knowledge,  erects  a  May-pole  in 
December,  and  puts  up  very  useless  doak-pins. 

"  I  hope  the  book  will  induce  many  of  hb  countrymen  to  make 
the  same  jaunt,  and  help  to  intermix  the  more  liberal  part  of  them 
still  more  with  us,  and  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  that  virulent 
antipathy  which  many  of  them  entertain  against  the  Scotch ;  who 
certainly  would  never  have  formed  those  combinaiians  which  he 
takes  notice  of,  more  than  thdr  ancestors,  had  they  not  been  neces- 
sary for  their  mutual  safety,  at  least  for  their  success,  in  a  country 
where  they  are  treated  as  foreigners.  They  would  find  us  not 
defident,  at  least  in  point  of  hospitality,  and  they  would  be  ashamed 
ever  after  to  abuse  us  in  the  mass. 

"So  much  for  the  Tour.  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  passed  a  winter  in  the  country;  and  never  did  three  months 
roll  on  with  more  swiftness  and  satisfaction.  I  used  not  only  to 
wonder  at,  but  pity,  those  whose  lot  condemned  them  to  winter  any 
where  but  in  either  of  the  capitals.  But  every  place  has  its  charms 
to  a  cheerful  mind.  I  am  busy,  planting  and  taking  measures  for 
opening  the  summer-campaign  in  farming;  and  I  find  I  have  an 
excellent  resource,  when  revolutions  in  politicks  perhaps,  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun  for  certain,  will  make  it  decent  for  me  to  retreat 
behind  the  ranks  of  the  more  forward  in  life. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  the  last  was  a  very  busy  week  with  you.  I 
see  you  as  coonad  in  some  causes  which  must  have  opened  a 
charming  field  for  your  humorous  vein.  As  it  is  more  uncommon, 
so  I  verily  believe  it  is  more  useful  than  the  more  serious  exercise 
of  reason ;  and,  to  a  man  who  is  to  i^pear  in  publick,  more  eclat  is 
to  be  gained,  sometimes  more  money  too,  by  a  bon-mot^  than  a 
learned  speech.  It  is  the  fund  of  natural  humour  which  Lord 
North  possesses,  that  makes  him  so  much  a  favoiuite  <^  the  house, 
and  80  able,  because  so  amiable,  a  leader  of  a  party. 

'*I  have  now  finished  n^  Tour  of  S^oen  Pagu.  In  what  re- 
mains, I  beg  leave  to  offer  mj  compliments,  and  thoae  of  ma  tres^ 
^herefmme^  to  you  and  Mrs.  Boswell.  Pray  unbend  the  busy  brow 
and  frolick  a  little  in  a  letter  to, 

**  My  dear  BofweD, 

"  Your  afiiectionate  friend, 

''George  Dempster."* 

*  Eyery  reader  wiU,  I  am  sore,  toiD  with  me  in  warm  admiratioii  of  the  truly 
patriotick  writer  of  this  letter.    I  Know  not  which  moat  to  applaud, — ^that  good 
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I  shall  also  present  the  pablick  with  a  correspondence  with  the 
Laird  of  Rasay,  concerning  a  passage  in  the  '^Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,"  which  shews  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  very  amiable  light 

T0  Jambs  BoswilLi  Esq. 

••  Rmiay,  April  loth,  1775. 
4  '^DsAR  Snt, — I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  civilities  shown  to  my  daughter  by  you  and 
Mrs.  BoswelL  Yet,  though  she  has  informed  me  that  I  am  under 
this  obligation,  I  would  very  probably  have  deferred  troubling  you 
with  making  my  acknowledgements  at  present,  if  I  had  not  seen 
Doctor  Johnson's  'Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,'  in  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  make  a  very  friendly  mention  of  my  £unily,  for 
^  which  I  am  surely  obliged  to  him,  as  being  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  reception  you  and  he  met  with.  Yet  there  is  one  paragraph 
I  should  have  been  glad  he  had  omitted,  which  I  am  sure  was 
owing  to  misinformation ;  that  is,  that  I  had  acknowledged  M'Leod 
to  be  my  chief,  though  my  ancestors  disputed  the  pre-eminence  for 
a  long  tract  of  time. 

'*  I  never  had  occasion  to  enter  seriously  on  this  argument  with 
the  present  laird  or  his  grandfather,  nor  could  I  have  any  temptation 
to  such  a  renunciation  from  either  of  them.  I  acknowledge  the 
benefit  of  being  chief  of  a  clan  b  in  our  days  of  very  little  signifi- 
cancy,  and  to  trace  out  the  progress  of  this  honour  to  the  founder 
of  a  family,  of  any  standing,  would  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

<*  The  true  state  of  the  present  case  is  this :  the  M'Leod  fSeunily 
consists  of  two  different  branches ;  the  M'Leods  of  Lewis,  of  which 
I  am  descended,  and  the  M'Leods  of  Harris.  And  though  the 
former  have  lost  a  very  extensive  estate  by  forfeiture  in  King  James 
the  sixth's  time,  there  are  still  several  respectable  families  of  it 
existing,  who  would  justly  blame  me  for  such  an  unmeaning 
cession,  when  they  all  acknowledge  me  head  of  that  family;  which 
though  in  fact  it  be  but  an  ideal  point  of  honour,  is  not  hitherto  so 
far  disregarded  in  our  country,  but  it  would  determine  some  of  my 
friends  to  look  on  me  as  a  much  smaller  man  than  either  they 
or  myself  judge  me  at  present  to  be.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  it  as 
a  favour  of  you  to  acquaint  the  Doctor  with  the  difficulty  he  has 
brought  me  to.  In  travelling  among  rival  clans  such  a  silly  tale  as 
this  might  easily  be  whispered  into  the  ear  of  a  passing  stranger; 

tense  and  liberality  of  mind  which  could  see  and  admit  the  defects  of  his  native 
coontry,  to  which  no  man  is  a  more  zealous  friend ; — or  that  candour  which  in* 
duced  him  to  give  just  praise  to  the  minister  whom  he  honestly  and  strenuously 
opposed. 
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but  as  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  so 
good  as  to  take  his  own  wmy  in  undeceiving  the  publick,  I  prin- 
dpaUy  mean  my  friends  and  connections,  who  will  be  first  angry 
at  me,  and  next  sorry  to  find  such  an  instance  of  my  littleness 
recorded  in  a  book  which  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  much 
read.  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know  what  he  will  write  you 
in  return,  and  we  here  b^  to  make  offer  to  3rou  and  Mrs.  Boswell 
of  our  most  respectful  compliments.     I  am, 

"Dear  Sir, 
•*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"John  MTeod." 

To  the  Laird  of  Rasay. 

"London,  May  8,  1775. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  letter,  and  I  inmiediately  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  said  he  loved  your  spfait,  and  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  uneasiness  to  you.  There  is  not  a 
more  candid  man  in  the  world  than  he  is,  when  properly  addressed, 
as  you  will  see  firom  his  letter  to  you,  which  I  now  enclose.  He 
has  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  he  says  you  may  read 
it  to  your  clan,  or  publish  it  if  yoM  please.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I 
shall  take  care  of  what  he  has  Entrusted  to  me,  which  is  to  have  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  errour  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  news- 
papers. You  will,  I  dare  say,  be  fully  satisfied  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
beliavionr.  He  is  desirous  to  know  that  you  are;  and  therefore 
when  you  have  read  his  acknowledgement  in  the  papers,  I  beg  you 
may  write  to  me;  and  if  you  choose  it,  I  am  perraaded  a  letter 
firom  you  to  the  Doctor  also  will  be  taken  kind.  I  shall  be  at  Edin- 
burgh the  week  after  next 

"  Any  civilities  which  my  wife  and  I  had  it  in  our  power  to  shew 
to  your  daughter.  Miss  M^Leod,  were  due  to  her  own  merit,  and 
were  well  repaid  by  her  agreeable  company.  But  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  a  very  unworthy  man  if  I  did  not  wish  to  shew  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  hospitable  and  genteel  manner  in  which  you  was 
pleased  to  treat  me  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  never 
focget  your  goodness,  and  the  happy  hours  which  I  spent  in  Rasay. 

"You  and  Dr.  MTeod  were  both  so  obliging  at  to  promise  me 
an  account  in  writing,  of  all  the  paiticttlars  which  each  of  you 
remember,  concerning  the  transactioos  of  1745-4S.  Pray  do  not 
forget  this,  and  be  as  minute  and  at  foO  at  yoo  can;  pot  down 
every  thmg ;  I  hate  a  great  coriotity  to  know  as  much  as  I  can, 
authentically. 
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^\  beg  that  yoo  may  present  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Rasay, 
my  compliments  to  jrour  young  famfly,  and  to  Dr.  M^Leod;  and 
my  hearty  good  wishes  to  Malcolm,  with  whom  I  hope  again  to 
shake  hands  coidially.     I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

''  Dear  sir, 
^  Your  obliged  and  CuthAil  humble  servant, 

"Jamks  Boswsll." 

Advertisbiiknt,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  inserted  by  hia 
desire  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers: — Referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter.* 

<<  THE  authamr  of  *  The  Jaumey  to  the  Western  Islands,'  hmh 
ing  related  that  the  At  Leads  of  Rasay  acknowledge  the  chieftain^ 
ship  or  superioniy  of  the  M^ Leads  of  Shy,  finds  that  he  has  been 
misinformed  or  mistaken.  He  means  in  a  future  edition  to  correct 
his  errour,  and  wishes  to  be  told  of  more^  if  more  have  bem 
discovered.'* 

Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Laird  of  Rasay. 

"Dear  Sir, — Ur.  Boswell  has  this  day  shewn  me  a  letter,  in 
which  you  complain  of  a  passage  in  "  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides." 
My  meaning  is  mistaken.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  you  had 
personally  made  any  cession  of  the  rights  of  your  house,  or  any 
acknowledgement  of  the  superiority  of  Mlieod  of  Dtmvegan.  I 
only  designed  to  express  what  I  diought  generally  admitted, — that 
the  house  of  Rasay  allowed  the  superiority  of  the  house  of  Dun- 
vegan.  Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous,  and  will  therefore 
omit  or  retract  it  in  the  next  editioiL 

"  Though  what  I  had  said  had  been  true,  if  it  had  been  disagree- 
able to  you,  I  should  have  wished  it  unsaid;  for  it  is  not  my 
business  to  adjust  precedence.  As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find  myself 
disposed  to  correct  it,  both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  reverenoe 
for  truth. 

''  As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  be  reprinted,  I  have  desired 
Mr.  Boswell  to  anticipate  the  correction  in  the  Edmburgh  papers. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

''  I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  that  my  compliments  may 
be  made,  and  my  gratitude  expressed,  to  Lady  Rasay,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm M'Leod,  Mr.  Donald  M'Queen,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  all 
the  kidies  whom  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Rasay;  a  place  which  I 

•  The  original  MS.  is  now  in  my  poiacwkm. 
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remember  with  too  much  pleasure  and  too  much  kindness,  not  to  be 
sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persuasion,  should,  for  a  single 
moment,  have  violated  its  tranquillity. 

**I  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned  and  involuntary  injury, 
and  to  consider  me  as, 

*'  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

<<  And  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  Johnson.* 

'*  London,  May  6,  1775.** 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  boast  of  my  own  labours;  hot 
I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  such  praise  as  I  received  from 
such  a  man  as  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  after  the  perusal 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  my  Journal^ 

Ih  James  Boswxll,  Esq. 

*'  Edinbnrgh,  Maidi  7,  1777. 
**Mt  dear  Sn, — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  sooner,  for  jroor 
very  obliging  letter,  and  for  the  singular  confidence  you  are  pleased 
to  place  in  me,  when  you  trust  me  with  such  a  curious  and  valuable 
deposite  as  the  papers  you  have  sent  me.  Be  assured,  I  have  a  due 
sense  of  this  &vour,  and  shall  fiaithfully  and  carefully  return  them 
to  you.  You  may  rely  that  I  shall  neither  copy  any  part,  nor  permit 
the  papers  to  be  seen. 

"  They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  society,  and  form  a  journal  on 
the  most  instructive  plan  that  can  possibly  be  thought  of ;  for  I  am 
not  sure  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  become  so  well  acquainted 
either  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  with  the  manners  of  the  Hebridei^  by  a 
personal  intercourse,  as  by  a  perusal  of  your  Journal 
^  I  am  very  truly, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient, 

**  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<' William  Forbi&" 

*  Raaay  was  Uglily  gratified,  and  afterwards  TJsited  and  dined  with  Dr.  Jolmaoii, 
at  his  house  in  Lcmdon. 

Second  £dMm,—lJnt  19 :  On  *'  me ''  this  note :— **  In  justice  both  to  Sir  William 
Forbes,  and  myself,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  papers  which  were  sabmitted 
to  his  perusal  contained  only  an  account  of  onr  Tour  firom  the  time  that  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  set  out  from  E^buigh  (p.  329),  and  consequently  did  not  contain  the  eloginm 
on  Sir  William  Forbes,  (p.  21 1),  which  he  never  saw  till  this  book  appeared  in  print  | 
nor  did  he  even  know,  wnen  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  that  this  Journal  was  to  be 
published.*' 

^  Lord  Thurlow's  encomium  may  be  Hebridian  Jonmev ;  he  could  not  hdp 

added  : — "  I  surely  have  the  art  of  writ-  it :  adding,  '  Could  you  give  a  rule  how  to 

ing  agreeably.      The  Lord    Chancellor  writea  Book,aman  MMfTread.'"— ZiMr 

told  me  he  had  read  every  word  of  my  to  Tem^i, 
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When  I  consider  how  manj  of  the  pefsont  mentioned  in  this 
Tonr  are  now  gone  to  '^that  undiscovered  coonay  ftom  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns,"  I  feel  an  impressiao  at  once  awfid  and 
tender.    Reqmnamiin  face  f 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons,  as  it  has  been  by  one  of  my 
friends,  that  he  who  has  the  power  of  thus  eihibiting  an  exact 
transcript  of  conversations  is  not  a  desirable  member  of  society. 
I  repeat  the  answer  which  I  made  to  that  friend : — '*  Few,  very  few, 
need  be  afraid  that  their  sayings  will  be  recorded.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  I  would  take  the  trouble  to  gather  what  grows  on 
every  hedge,  because  I  have  collected  such  fruits  as  the  Nonpareil 
and  the  Bon  Chrbtikn  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  how  usefril  is  such  a  &culty,  if  well  exercised  i 
To  it  we  owe  all  those  interesting  apothegms  and  memorabilia  of 
the  ancients,  which  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
have  transmitted  to  us.  To  it  we  owe  all  those  instructive  and 
entertaining  collections  which  the  French  have  made  under  the 
title  of  Ana^  affixed  to  some  celebrated  name.  To  it  we  owe  the 
Table-Talk  of  Selden,^  the  ''Conversation"  between  Ben  Jonson  and 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Spence's  ''Anecdotes"  of  Pope,  and 
other  valuable  remains  in  our  own  language.  How  delighted 
should  we  have  been,  if  thus  introduced  into  the  company  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  of  Dryden,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  but 
their  admirable  writings!  What  pleasure  would  it  have  given 
us,  to  have  known  their  petty  habits,  their  characteristick  manners, 
their  modes  of  composition,  and  their  genuine  opinion  of  preceding 
writers  and  of  their  contemporaries  I  All  these  are  now  irrecover- 
able. Considering  how  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  brilliant 
effusions  of  exalted  intellect  must  have  been  lost,  how  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  all  men  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  wit  have 
not  been  attended  by  friends  of  taste  enough  to  relish,  and  abilities 
enough  to  r^[ister,  their  conversation  I 

Seeamd  Edttian. — ^Note  on  line  4  :  "  While  these  sheets  were  pMsing  through  the 
press  my  valuable  friend.  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  mentioned  in  p.  226,  has  been  added  to 
the  number." 

IHd, — line  27  :  Read  **  all  these  are  now  irrevocably  lost.*' 

liu/,—Lmt  29 :  Read  "  must  have  perished." 

'  "I  am  first  to  publish  the  Journal  of  a  'Table  Talk,'  with  which  yon  were  so 

Tour  to  the  Hebndes  in  company  with  good  as  to  present  me.      The   '  Life ' 

him,  which  will  exhibit  a  specimen  of  that  will  be  a  Urpe  work  enriched  with  letters 

wonderful  conversation  in  which  wisdom  and  other  original  pieces  of  Dr.  Johnson's 

and  wit  were  equally  conspicuous.     My  composition ;  and  as  I  wish  to  have  the 

talent    for    recording    conversation    is  most  ample  collection  I  can  make,   it 

handsomely  acknowledged  by  your  lord-  will  be  some  time  before  it  is  nearly  ready 

ship  upon  the    blank  leaf  of  Seiden's  for  publication." 
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**  Vixtref&ries  anie  Agamtmnomm 
MuUit  sed  omnes  iUacrymdbUn 
Urgmtur^  ignotique  hnga 
Noeitt  careni  quia  wUe  saar^ 

Thej  whoie  inferiour  exertions  are  recorded,  at  tenring  tA 
explain  or  illustrate  the  sayings  of  snch  men,  may  be  proud  ol 
being  thus  associated,  and  having  their  names  carried  down  to 
posterity,  by  being  appended  to  an  illustrious  character. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  I  have 
suppressed  every    thing  that  I  thought  could  really  hurt  any  one 

Second  EdUi^,—UDtt  9 :  '<  I  quit  this  mbject "  altered  to  "  I  conclude." 
Ibid. — On  line  10^  tliis  note : — *'  Having  found,  on  a  revision  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  that,  notwithstanding  my  best  care,  a  few  observations  had 
escaped  me,  which  arose  from  the  instant  impression,  the  publication  of  wluch  might 
perhans  be  considered  as  passing  the  bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  immediately  ordered 
that  thc¥  should  be  omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
they  did  not  amount  in  the  whole  to  a  pa^e.  If  any  of  the  same  kind  are  yet  left,  it 
is  owing  to  inadvertence  alone,  no  man  bemg  more  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  others 
than  I  am." 

Third  Edition. — ^Add  to  this  note :  "A  contemptible  scribbler,  of  whom  I  have 
learned  no  more  than  that,  after  having  disgraced  and  deserted  the  clerical  character,  he 
picks  up  in  London  a  scanty  livelihood  by  scurrilous  lampoons  under  a  feigned  name, 
has  impudently  and  falsely  asserted  that  the  passages  omitted  were  defamatory^  and 
that  the  omission  was  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory.  The  last  insinuation  I  took  the 
trouble  publickly  to  disprove  ;^  yet,  like  one  of  Pope's  dunces,  he  persevered  in  *  the 
lie  overthrown.'  As  to  the  charge  of  defamation,  there  is  an  obvious  and  certain 
mode  of  refuting  it.  Any  person  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  compare  one  edition 
with  the  other,  will  find  that  the  passages  omitted  were  not  in  the  least  degree  of 
that  nature,  but  exactly  such  as  I  have  represented  them  in  the  former  part  of  this 
note,  the  hasty  efiusion  of  momentary  feebngs,  which  the  delicacy  of  politeness  should 
have  suppressed." 

^  *'  Mr.  Urban,"  wrote  Mr.  BosweU  to  grossly  misrepresented  by  others,  I  think 

the  editor  of  the  GemtUtmm^s  Magojom^  it    oroper  to  add    that  soon  after  the 

on  March  9,  1786— "It  having  been  as-  publication  of   the  first  edition  of  my 

serted  in  a  Utc  scurrilous  publication  that  work,  from  the  motive  above  mentioned 

some  passages  relating  to  a  noble  lord,  alone,  without  any  application  from  any 

which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  my  person    whatever,  I  cmiered  twenty-&ix 

'Jounuu  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides/  lines  relative  to  the  noble  lord  to  be 

were  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  omitted  in  the  second  edition,  for  the  loss 

that  work,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  of  which  I  trust  twenty-two  additional 

his  lordship,  I  think  myself  called  upon  pages  are  a  sufficient  compensation ;  and 

to  declare  that  that  assertion  is  fidse.  this   was  the  sole   alteration  that  was 

"  In  a  note,  p.  C27,  of  my  second  edi-  made  in  my  book  relative  to  that  noble- 

tion,  I  mentioned  that '  having  found,  on  a  man ;  nor  was  any  application  made  to  me 

revision  of  this  work,  that,  notwithstand-  by  the  nobleman  alluded  to,  at  any  time 

ing  my  best  care,  a  few  observations  had  to  quote  any  alteration  in  my  journal, 
escaped  me  which  arose  from  the  instant  "  To  any  serious  criticism  or  ludicrous 

impressioui    the    publication    of   which  banter    to  which  my   journal  shaU  be 

might,  periiaps,  be  considered  as  passing  liable,  I  shall  never  object,  bat  receive 

tile  bounds  of  a  strict  decorum,  I  im-  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  perfect 

mediately  ordered  that  they  should  be  good  humour;    bat  I  cannot  suffer    a 

omitted  in  the  present  edition.'  malignant   and    iniurious   falsehood    to 

"  I  did  not  then  think  it  necessary  to  be  pass  uncontradicted, 
more  explicit.     But  as  I  now  find  that  I  *'  Yours,  Ac., 

have  been  misunderstood  by  some,  and  "Jambs  Boswbll." 
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DOW  living.  With  respect  to  what  is  ielated»  I  thought  it  my  datj 
to  ''extenuate  nothing,  nor  set  down  anght  in  malice;"  and  with 
those  lighter  stixAes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  satire,  proceeding  from  a 
warmth  and  quickness  of  imagination,  not  from  anj  malevolence  of 
heart,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  excellence,  could  not  be 
omitted,  I  trust  that  diey  who  are  the  object  of  them  have  good 
sense  and  good  temper  enough  not  to  be  displeased. 


''I  bdiete,"  nyi  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
«*tlie  icribUer  aUiided  to  wm  William 
Thompaoiiy  antbor  of  the  'Bfan  in  the 
Moon,'  who  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Kirk."  Such  a  notion  seems  eztraor- 
dinanr,  as  Boswell's  description  points 
eiactly  to  the  notorious  Dr.  Walcott, 
who  "  disgraced  and  deserted  the  clerical 
character,  and  picked  np  in  London  a 
scanty  liTelihood  under  the  ''feigned 
name  "  of  Peter  Pindar.  He  wrote  •*  an 
Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq.,"  in  which 
he  indicated  the  various  incidents  of  the 
Tour,  referring,  in  foot-notes,  to  the 
proper  pages.  The  passage  alluded  to 
by  Bfr.  Boswell  compensated  for  its 
offensive  character,  by  a  prophecy  curi- 
ously fulfilled  :— 

*'Thou  curious  scrapmonger  shalt  live 

in  song, 
When  death  hath  stilled  the  rattle  of 

thy  tongue ; 
Let  Lord  M*Donald  threat  thy  breech 

to  kick, 
And    o'er    thy    shrinking    shoulders 

shake  his  stick." 

In  a  note  on  these  lines  it  is  stated 
that  a  "  letter  of  severe  remonstrance  *' 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Boswell ;  but  though  this 
was  not  literally  true,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  displeasure  of  Loftd 
Macdonald  had  been  in  some  way  ooa- 
veyed  to  him.  That  Boswell  was  nervously 
anxious  to  propitiate  him  is  shown  by 
the  introduction  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  edition  of  Lord  Macdonald's  very 
indifferent  Latin  ode. 

I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Houghton  for 
the  "  Memoir  of  James  Boswell,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Grampian  Club,  and  which 
has  reached  me  with  the  last  sheet  of 
this  edition.  It  includes  the  memoir  by 
Dr.  Rogers,  and  the  BoswdliatUL,  a 
portion  only  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  public  Some  passages  in  the 
latter  are  interesting,  as  showing;  the 
original  shape  in  whicli  Boswell  jotted 
down  the  remarks  of  his  great  friend. 


Thus  in  the  BosweiUama^  Dr.  Blair 
asked  Johnson,  if  lie  thought  any  man 
could  describe  barbarous  manners  so  wdl 
if  he  had  not  lived  at  the  time  and  seen 
them.  "Any  man,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Johnson* — "  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
might  have  done  it"  In  the  "Life" 
it  runs,  "Johnson  replied,  'Yes»  sir, 
many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
diUdren.'" 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  said,  *  Sheny 
cannot  abide  me,  for  I  always  ask  lum, 
**  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" ' 
....  talking  of  his  enuusiasm  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  *  Sir,'  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  '  it  won't  do.  He  cannot  carry 
through  the  scheme.  He  is  like  a  man 
attempting  to  stride  the  English  Chan- 
net  Sir,  the  cause  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  effect.  It  is  setting  up  a  candle 
at  Whitechapel,  to  give  light  at  West- 
minster.* " — Boswelltana. 

In  the  '*  Life,"  these  passages  run: 
"  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me.  firing  his 
didamation  to  a  point  I  ask  turn  a  piam 
qu4StioH,  tVkal  do  you  mean  to  tetuk  f 
Besides^  Sir,  what  influenu  can  Mr, 
Sheridan  have  upon  the  language  of 
this  great  country  by  his  narrow  oxer- 
tionst  Sir,  it  is  burning  a  farthing 
candle  at  Dover  to  show  light  at  Calais. 

These  passages  are  interesting  as 
u|ieuing  up  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
cess adopted  by  Boswell  in  his  office  of 
reporter.  It  is  evident  that  what  he  set 
down  were  merely  catch-words  and  sen- 
tences which  later  were  to  set  his 
memory  at  work:  the  lines  given  in 
italics  being  evidently  thus  furnished. 
But  what  are  we  to  sav  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Dover  and  Calais  for  White- 
chapel and  Westminster — ^for  the  emen- 
dation of  "teach"  for  "do,"  and  the 
like?  As  the  rough  draught  was  of 
course  nearer  the  date  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  Whitechapel  version  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  one,  and  two  such 
opposite  objects  of  comparison  coukl 
hardly  have  been  confounded. 

Before  the  Grampian  Club  volume  had 
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I  have  oolj  to  add,  that  I  shall  efer  reflect  with  great  pleasure 
oo  a  Tour  which  has  been  the  means  of  preserring  so  nmcfa  of 
the  enlightened  and  bstmctive  conversation  of  one  whose  nrtnes 
will,  I  hope^  ever  be  an  object  of  imitation,  and  whose  powers  of 
mind  were  so  extraordinary,  that  ages  may  revolve  before  such  a 
man  shall  again  appear. 


been  published,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elwin, 
to  whom  I  have  been  so  nmch  indebted 
in  these  inquiiics,  had  expressed  his  belief 
to  me,  that  the  success  of  Boswell's  re- 
ports had  been  owing  not  only  to  their 
general  aocmacy,  bat  to  the  wonderful 
tact  of  the  author  in  selecting  the  essatce 
of  a  conversation,  or  even  of  a  particular 
declaration,  patting  aside  as  surplusage 
all  repetitioiis,  or  ^^t  might  amount  to 
a  less  forcible  statement  of  what  had 
gone  before.  This  critical  view  is  com- 
pletely tnstained  by  the  rough  notes  in 
these  Satwiliuina—tlkt  present  instance 
is  a  specimen  ^H^iere  several  passages  are 
dropped  out;  vis.  ''Sir,  it  won't  do. 
He  cannot  cany  through  the  scheme. 
He  is  like  a  man  attempting  to  stride 


the  English  Channel  Sir,  the 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  effect."  It 
is  evident  that  Boswell  saw  that  these 
passages  did  not  represent  tfie  vigoroos 
style  of  his  friend,  and  that  he  thoog^  he 
must  have  misapprehended  or  misreported 
him.  **StridingtheEnglishChannel"wat 
not  at  all  in  point,  ana  it  may  then  have 
flashed  upon  him  that  Johnson  had  used 
this  illustration  (of  the  Channd)  in 
connection  with  the  candle.  Some  such 
process  as  this  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  I  find  that  the  other  passages  have 
all  been  treated  after  the  same  principle. 
This  amounts  to  an  intellectual  opera- 
tion, and  is  very  different  from  the  vulgar 
idea  of  BosweU's  being  a  ''mere  short- 
hand reporter.'* 


ma  aim. 
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Na  L 

In  jusHa  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Blacklock,  /  publish  the  foUowing 
letter  from  him^  [which  did  not  come  to  my  hands  till  this  edition 
was  nearly  printed  off  (Third  Edition),]  relative  to  a  passage 
in  p.  225. 

to  james  boswell,  esq. 

Dear  Sir, 
AVING  lately  had  the  pleaaore  of  reading  your  account  of  die 


H 


journey  which  yovL  took  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  the 
Western  Isles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  my  ideas  of  the 
conversation  which  happened  between  the  doctor  and  myself  con- 
cerning Lexicography  and  Poetry,  which,  as  it  is  a  little  different 
from  the  delineation  exhibited  in  the  former  edition  of  your  Joomal, 
cannot,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable ;  particularly  since  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  second  edition  of  that  work  is  now  in  contemplation, 
if  not  in  execution:  and  I  am  still  more  strongly  tempted  to 
encourage  that  hope,  from  considering  that,  if  every  one  concerned 
in  the  conversations  related,  were  to  send  you  what  they  can 
recollect  of  these  colloquial  entertainments,  many  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  might  be  recovered,  which  the  mosf 
assiduous  attention  could  not  observe,  nor  the  most  tenacioui 
memory  retain.  A  little  reflection  «ir,  will  convince  you,  that  there 
is  not  an  axiom  in  Euclid  more  mcuitive  nor  more  evident  than  the 
doctor's  assertion  that  poetry  was  of  much  easier  execution  dian 
lexicography.  Any  mind  therefore  endowed  with  common  senset 
must  have  been  extremely  absent  from  itself,  if  it  discovered  the 
least  astonishment  from  hearing  that  a  poem  might  be  written  with 
much  more  facility  than  the  same  quantity  of  a  dictionary. 

The  real  cause  of  my  surprise  was  what  appeared  to  me  much 
more  paradoxical,  that  he  could  write  a  sheet  of  dictionary  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  sheet  of  poetry.  He  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  was  much  easier  than  the  former.  For  in  the  one 
case,  books  and  a  desk  were  requisite;  in  the  other,  you  might 
compose  when  lying  in  bed,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  &c.     He  did 
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not,  however,  descend  to  explain,  nor  to  this  moment  can  I  com- 
prdiend,  how  the  labours  of  a  mere  Philologist,  in  the  moat  refined 
sense  of  that  term,  could  give  equal  pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  a 
mind  replete  with  elevated  conceptions  and  pathetic  ideas,  while 
taste,  &ncy,  and  intellect  were  deeply  enamoured  of  nature,  and  in 
full  exertion.  You  may  likewise,  perhaps,  remember,  that  when  I 
complained  of  the  ground  which  Scepticism  in  religion  and  morals 
was  continually  gaining,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  on  my  own  account, 
as  my  private  opinions  upon  these  important  subjects  had  long 
been  inflexibly  determined.  What  I  then  deplored,  and  still 
deplore,  was  the  unhappy  influence  which  that  gloomy  hesitation 
had,  not  only  upon  particular  characters,  but  even  upon  life  in 
general;  as  being  equally  the  bane  of  action  in  our  present 
state,  and  of  such  consolations  as  we  might  derive  from  the  hopes 
of  a  future. 

I  have  die  pleasure  of  remaining  with  sincere  esteem  and 
respect. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Blacklock. 
Edinbargh,  Nov.  la,  1785. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Blacklock's  apparent  uneasiness 
on  the  subject  of  Scepticism  was  not  on  his  own  account,  (as  I 
supposed)  but  from  a  benevolent  concern  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. With  respect,  however,  to  the  question  concerning  poetry, 
and  composing  a  dictionary,  I  am  confident  that  my  state  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  position  is  accurate.  One  may  misconceive  the 
motive  by  which  a  person  is  induced  to  discuss  a  particular  topick 
(as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Blacklock's  speaking  of  Scepticism);  but  an 
assertion,  like  that  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  cannot  be  easily  mis- 
taken. And  indeed  it  seems  not  very  probable^  that  he  who  so 
pathetically  laments  the  drudgety  to  whidi  die  unhappy  lexi- 
cographer is  doomed,  and  is  known  to  have  written  his  splendid 
imitation  of  Juvenal  with  astonishing  rapidity,  should  have  had 
''  as  much  pleasure  in  writing  a  sheet  of  a  dictionary  as  a  sheet  of 
poetry."  Nor  can  I  concur  with  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  fore- 
going letter,  in  thinking  it  an  axiom  as  evident  as  any  m  Euclid, 
that,  '<  poetry  is  of  easier  execution  than  lexicography/'  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Bailey,  and  the  ^mighty  blunderbuss  of  law," 
Jacob,  wrote  ten  pages  of  their  respective  Dictionaries  with  more 
ease  than  they  could  have  written  five  pages  of  poetry. 

If  this  book  should  again  be  reprinted,  I  shall,  with  the  utmost 
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leadineii^  coned  anj  enoun  I  may  have  rommittffd»  in  stadng 
convenatioMfe  provided  it  can  be  clearly  shewn  to  me  that  I  have 
been  inaocnwte.  But  I  am  ilow  to  believe,  (as  I  have  dsewhere 
observed)  that  any  man's  memory,  at  the  distance  of  sevead 
yearsi  can  pwacive  fiicts  or  sayings  with  inch  fidelity  at  may  be 
done  by  writing  diem  down  when  they  are  recent:  and  I  beg  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  npon  awswy,  bat  upon  iHiat 
was  written  ai  the  time^  that  the  anthentici^  of  my  Journal  tests. 


Na  IL 


The  following  verses,  written  by  Sir  Alexander  (now  Lord)  Mac 
donakl,  and  addressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  Armidale, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  should  have  appeared  in  the  proper  place,  if 
Ae  andior  of  this  Journal  had  been  possessed  of  them  ;i  but  this 
edition  was  almost  printed  ofl^  when  he  was  accidentally  furnished 
with  a  copy  by  a  friend. 

VUUar^  0  qui  nostra  per  eeqnora 
Visurus  agras  Skiatieos  venis^ 
En  te  salutanies  tribuHm 
Undigne  amgiomerantur  oris 

Donaidiana^ — quotqnat  in  insulis 
Cempescit  arctis  limitibus  mare; 
Alitque  jamdndum,  ac  alendos 
Piscihus  indigenas  favMt 

Ciere  fluetus  siste,  Praceii^er, 
Nee  tu  iabarans  perge^  precor^  ratiSf 
Ne  canjugem  plangat  marita^ 
Ne  doleat  soMes  parentem. 

Nee  te  vicissim  peeniteat  virum 
Luxisse; — vestro  seimus  ut  (Bstuant 
»  In  corde  Imetantes  dotores^ 

Cum  feriant  incpina  carpus. 

Third  EdUwn,—'*Vtiwes  written  by  Sir  Alexander  (now  Loid   MaedonsUlk 
addressed  and  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  Armidale,  in  the  Iile  of  Sky." 

^  Mr.  Boswell  did  not,  however,  insert      came  to  isaae  his  third  editloa. 
these  lines  in  their  proper  place  when  he 
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Quidni  !  persmptum  dads  tusniUmi 
PIm  9emp€r  iUo  qui  moritur  paH 
DatuTf  dohris  dum  profimdos 
Psrwia  menM  apmi  rpMssm  • 

Valete  luehtM  ;'''4nmc  ImerymMht 
Arcete  9isus  ^^HbimmSf  Mttmi 
SupefhUnH  qua  iheatro 
Fingalia  metaorantur  aulm. 

Illusiris  hospes  !  mox  spatiabsrs 
Qua  mens  ruinm  ducia  meatibus 
Gaudehit  sxplarare  cmtus 
Buccina  qua  cscinU  triumphoM, 

Audin  ?  rssurggHM  spirat  anhelUa 
Dux  usitatOf  susciiat  efficax 
Poeta  ma$us,  ingruitque 
Vi  soliid  redivivus  horror. 

Ahana  quassans  tela  gravi  manu 
Sic  thai  atrox  Ossiani  pater : 
Quiescat  umd^  stetfidelis 

Phersonius  vigil  adfavillam^ 


^  The  '*  coirections    tnd   additions  *'      quarto  pamphlet  of  41  pp.,  mmI  Mid  §m 
(abbreyiated  in  the  present  edition  into      two  ihillingg  and  "'p^*^, 
Ctr.  €t  Ad.)  were  published  in  1793,  in  a 
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Frgpanngfar  :ks  A«i»»  im  mm  Vhhtmt  Quarto, 

TH£  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.O. 

Bt  yAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

[  R.  Boswell  has  been  collecting  materials  for  this  work  for  moie  than  twenty 
years,  dnring  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  intimate  friendship  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  to  whose  memory  he  is  ambitions  to  Cfcct  a  literary  monument,  worthy  of 
so  gicat  an  authoor,  and  so  excellent  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  was  well  informed  of  his 
design,  and  obligingly  commnnicated  to  him  several  curious  particulars.  \^th  these 
will  be  interwoven  the  most  authentick  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  those 
who  knew  him  best ;  many  sketches  of  his  conversation  on  a  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
with  various  persons,  some  of  them  the  most  eminent  of  the  age ;  a  great  number  of 
letters  from  him  at  different  periods,  and  several  original  pieces  dictated  by  him  to 
Mr.  BosweU,  distinguished  by  tliat  peculiar  energy,  which  marked  every  emanation  of 
his  mind. 

Second  Edition. — Added:  "Mr.  Boswell  takes  this  opportunity  of  grateftilly 
acknowledging  the  many  valuable  communications  which  he  has  received  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  more  complete.  His  thanks  are  particularly 
due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  Mr.  Hector  of  Birmingham, 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  Miss  Seward. 

**  He  has  already  obtained  a  large  collection  of  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  his  friends, 
and  shaQ  be  much  obliged  for  such  others  as  yet  remain  in  private  hands ;  which  he 
is  the  more  desirous  of  collecting,  as  aU  the  letters  of  that  great  man,  which  he  has 
yet  seen,  are  vnritten  with  peculiar  precision  and  elegance ;  and  he  is  confident  that 
the  publication  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Johnson's  epistolary  oonespondcnce  will  do  him 
the  highest  honoui;'* 


ERRATA. 

VoL  I,  p.  T95.  In  Second  Ediiim^  date  of  letter  to  O'Conor  aftered  to  «« April 
9»  1757." 

P.  196,  do.,  date  of  letter  to  Warton  altered  to  "  1757." 

P.  268,  for  X  July  18;'  *<  July  19  "  should  be  read.    (Mr.  Botwdl's  mittake.) 

P.  382,  line  i\,for  ♦*  drives  **  road  "  drove." 

P.  397,  line  32,  for  "  wrote  "  road  •«  written." 

P.  432,  line  2,  for ''  been  a  witness  against "  road  "  connected  with." 

Vol.2,  p.  61,  line  ^  for  -1773"  ^^^  "1776."  (Also  Mr.  BosweO't  Mb- 
take.) 

P.  224, /ipr  "  Sept.  12,"  road  "  Sept.  21." 

P.  393,  in  Socond  Edition,  "  May  23  '*  altered  to  *<  May  25.* 

P.  $06,  for  "  March  ai,  1781,"  road  •*  1782." 

Vol  3,  p.  69,  for  "  May  17,"  read  "  May  18." 

P.  133, />r  "Oct.ao;'  read  "Oct.  27."* 

There  are  also  these  enrata  in  the  Editor's  portion  of  the  work  :— 

Note  to  Advertisement,  p.  k,  doU  **  by  Mr.  Croker,"  and  y^  *<  author's  editioa,'* 
road  **  author's  first  edition." 

Vol.  I,  p.  40,  last  line  of  first  column  of  note,  after  **  they  had  "  insert  •*  laid.'* 

P.  159,  note  I  to  be  placed  above  the  **  rule  "  or  line.  So  with  p.  1614,  note 
I,  and  p.  325,  note  i. 

At  p.  150,  after  second  line  of  Cor.  otAd.^  and  at  p.  146,  after  line  23  of  Cor.  ot  Ad^ 
a  «rale  "  across  the  page. 

P.  212,  before  second  par.  of  Cor.etAd,,  place  the  words  Second  Edition. 

P.  233,  line  6  of  note  i,  after  "  oath,"  insert "  more." 

P.  307,  date  of  letter,  "October  16,  1765/'  omitted. 

P.  451,  line  4  of  note,  for  «•  they,"  read  **  Johnson's  letters.** 

P.  528,  line  10  of  note  ijfor''  Mr.,"  road  "  Mrs." 

P.  533,  line  4  of  note  I,  for  *•  vast  pile.    The,  Ac,"  read  "  vast  pile,  the,  &c." 

Vol.  2,  p.  458,  last  line  of  Cor,  et  Ad,,  put  reference  3  on  line  10  of  same. 

Vol.  3,  p.  12,  line  5  of  note  i,  dole  ",  and  commence  quotation  at  "  I  have." 

P.  58,  line  26  of  second  column  of  notes,  after  "  passage,"  insert  "  above." 

P.  97,  after  line  9  of  note  I,  road  *<  Mahniana,* 

*  These  corrections  and  additions,  the  sequent  editors ;  though  it  is  evident  from 

reader  may,  to  use  Mr.  Boswell's  words,  the  context,  both  of  that  and  the  following 

"  make  with  his  pen  before  perusing  the  letter  that  the  date  must  be  fixed  in  June, 

following  Life."  On  the  ground  of   these    uncertainties^ 

In  his  two  editions  Mr.  Boswell  fell  and  the  somewhat  capricious  alterations 
into  mistakes  at  to  dates,  often  putting  made  by  several  hands,  the  original  dates 
the  wrong  day  of  the  wedc  to  the  correct  have  been  retained ;  but  where  the  mis- 
day  of  the  month,  and  Trice  versa.  Some  take  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  the  error 
of  these  passages  have  been  amended  by  is  either  pointed  out  in  a  note,  or  in  the 
Malone  and  Croker.  On  the  other  hand,  foregoing  list  of  errata, 
Boswell,  in  his  second  edition,  wrongly  To  the  list  of  Mr.  Croker's  altera- 
altered  some  dates,  in  the  belief  that  he  tions  of  the  text  more  examples  could 
was  correcting  mistakes.  As  at  p.  179,  be  added,  notably  one  at  p.  654  of  his 
VoL  2,  of  the  present  edition,  where  single  volume  edition,  where  a  note  of 
June  9th  was  changed  by  him  to  July  Malone's  and  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vysc  are 
0th,  a  da*e  retained  b}  Malone  ;ind  sub-  made  part  oi  BoswcH's  text. 
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1  This  is  Mr.  Boswell's  own  Index,  the  tain,  his  attention  to  Johnson  at  Warley- 
paging  being  altered  to  suit  the  present  camp;"  *' Somerville,  Mr.,  the  authour's 
4$dition ;  and  tne  readerwill  see  that  it  bears  warm  and  grateful  remembrance  of  him ; " 
signs  of  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  **Hall,  (j«ieral,  his  politeness  to  John*  • 
B^(well  himself.  In  the  second  edition  son  at  Warley-camp ;  '*  "Heberden,  Dr.,  * 
he  made  various  additions,  as  wen  as  alte-  his  kind  attendance  on  Johnson."  On 
rations,  which  are  characteristie  in  their  the  other  hand,  Lord  Eliot's  '*  politeness 
way.  Thus,  "Lord  Bute"  is  changed  to  Johnson,"  whidi  stands  in  the  first 
Into  *<  the  Earl  of  Bute,"  and  *'  Francis  edition,  is  cut  down  in  the  second  to  the 
3arber''  into  "Mr.  Frauds  Barber."  bald  "Eliot,  Lord;"  while  « Lough- 
After  Mrs.  Macaulay's  name  he  added,  borouf  h,  Lcnrd,  his  talents  and  great 
M  Johnson's  acute  and  unanswerable  re-  good  fortune,"  may  have  seemed  a  Tittle 
fhtation  of  her  levelling  reveries ;  "  and  offensive,  and  was  expunged.  The  Lite- 
after  that  of  Hawkins  he  put  "  contra-  rary  Club  was  reverentially  put  in  capi- 
dicted  and  conected."  There  are  also  tals.  There  are  also  such  odd  entries 
various  little  compliments  introduced  as  "  Brutus,  a  ruffian,  p.,"  &c. 
where  previouslv  he  had  merely  given  It  should  be  added  here,  that  there  are 
the  name.  Sudn  as  "  Temple,  Mr.,  the  many  sUps,  both  in  dates  and  pages, 
authour's  old  and  most  intunate  friend,  scattered  through  the  volumes,  most  of 
p.,"  &c. ;  "  Vilette,  Reverend  Mr.,  hisjust  which,  if  not  all,  have  been  corrected, 
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